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Section  L 


AiiitotBllxi  Iflgk:  —  Ooiauiena  — 


ihlats  —  VoTi  Berimi  at  CheAmcf  - 


I 


lauiena  —  Thsnftiphliits  —  lord 
Quwndi'g  Keuuirlu  oiKin  bim. 

1.  In  the  two  preceding  period'!,  we  liave  had  oocssion  to 
exiruse  ttie  heterogeneoiis  character  of  the  chapters   .  .  ^^ 
that  bear  thin  title.     The  present  is  fully  a.s  much  «rtW8 
0|)en  10  rerbn!  critieism ;  and  perhtii»  it  is  rather  hy  <:'»»i''w- 
cxcludtdg  both  niontl  and  mathematical  philosophy  tliat  ivt 
give  it  (wniri  sort,  of  unity,  than  from  a  close  eormeetioii  in  all 
the  hooks  thai  will  come  under  our  notice  in  the  ensuing  (mt;f«. 
But  any  fabular  arnmgement  of  literature,  such  as  has  often 
heeii  nili-mpted  with  no  very  satisfactory  result,  would  be.  al>- 
flolutfly  inapp)ro[inale  to  such  a  work  a.s  the  present,  which 
has  already  to  lalwr  with  the  inconvenience  of  more  auhdivi- 
Bion»  than  can  bo  pleasing  to  the  reader,  and  would  interfere 
too  continually  witli  that  gcnei'ul  rcgiu'd  to  clironolog}',  without 
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which  the  name  of  history  seems  incongruous.  Hence  the 
metaphysical  inquiirieBi  th^l-  ttr&  ocpf  ersitnt  with  the  humaa 
mind  or  with  natural  theology,  the  general  principles  of  in- 
restigating  truth,  the  comprehensive  speculations  of  theoreti- 
cal physics, — subjects  very  distinct,  and  not  easily  confounded 
by  the  most  thoughtless,  —  must  fall,  with  no  more  special  dis- 
tribution, witbin  ■  the '  contents  of  this  chapters  Ba|  finqe, 
during  the  period  which  it  embraces,  men  arose  who  hftvtf  h&i\ 
the  foundations  of  a  new  philosophy,  and  thus  have  rendered 
it  a  great  epoph  in  ihet  intelltHstual  history  of  mankind,  we 
shall  not  very  strictly,  though  without  much  deviatioii,  follow 
n  clironological  order,  and,  after  reviewing  some  of  the  less 
iniimrtttnt  laborers  in  speculative  philosophy,  come  to  the 
names  of  three  who  have  most  influenced  posterity,  —  Bacon, 
Descartes,  and  Hobbes. 

2.  We  have  seen  in  A  fbrmer  chapter' how  little  progress 
Arintote-  ''^'^  ^®®"  made  in  this  kind  of  philosophy  during  the 
lum  ind.  sixteenth  century:  .  At  its  aloaoj  the  aclunlp  frf  logic 
were  divided,  though  by  np.  meaqs  in  equal  propor- 
tion, between  the  Aristotelians  and  the  Ramists :  the  one  sus- 
tained by  ancient  renown,  by  civil  or  at  least  academical 
power,  and  by  the  coqunon  prejudice  ^gainst  innovation ;  the 
other  deriving  some  strength  from  the  love  of  novelty,  and  the 
prejudice  against  established  authority^  which  tl^e  first  f^  of 
the  Reformation  had  generated,  and  which  continued,  perhaps, 
to  preserve  a  certain  influence  .ii\  the  second.  But  neither 
from  one  nor  the  other  had  philosophy,  whether  in  material  or 
intellectual  physics,  much  to  hope :  the  disputatioa9  of  the 
schools  might  be  technically  correct ;  but  so  little  regard  was 
paid  to  objective  truth,  or  at  least,BO;little  p^^s  t^kei)  t^  as- 
certain it,  that  no  advance  in  real  knowledge  signalized  either 
of  these  parties  of  dialecticians.  Accmxlipg, .  indeed,  to  a 
writer  of  this  age,  strongly  attached  to  the  Aristotel^n  party, 
Uaraus  had  turned  all  physical  science  into  the  domam  c^ 
logic,  and  argued  from  wQrds  to  things  still  more  than  hU 
opponents.'  Lord  Bacon,  in  the  bitterest  language,  casts  on 
him  a  similar  reproach.^  It  seems  that  he  caused  this  branch 
of  philosophy  to  retrogimle  rather  titan  advance. 

>  Keckenasnn,  Pmcognlt^  Logica,   p.    CoVItm.    He.pi«lflM  tlw  former,  Iiowbti;», 
129.      This  writer  cliari^    Itamits   ir\tb    fttr  baTtii((  attuked  tbe  whoUutiB  farty, 
ptngiBrism  from  Ludovious  VWes,  plAcing    Mag  Umaetf  a  (nmiine  Aris(o|iiUa9. 
.  (t>«  paawy^  iu  »ppo8itiQa,  39  )w  to  prove        >  "  Ne  vero,  fill,  cum  hanc  contra  Arb. 
Wseaiie.    Raiuuii,  he  sajrsj  ndviir' allddaa  '-' tolel«;n  Mhtantlaw  fero,  im  cum  mMU 
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3.  Il  was  obvious,  at  all  events,  that  from  tho  universilio, 
OP  from  the  climtili,  iu  any  country,  no  improvement  Ty„i,„. 

m  |f|tilt)st)|iliy  wns  to  bcexpecteil;  yet  tliose  who  hml    pnmuuaii 
Klniyp'l  from  tbo  beaten  tract,  a  Paracelsus,  a  Jnr-  tUf"Z\or 
dnnu  Bruno,  even  a  Telcsio,  liatl  but  lost  tliemaclvtss   "«'  ™°'«- 
in  irrc'^iilar  mygticism,  or  laid  down  theories  of  iheir 
own,  as  arhitnirv  and  dtiatiiuiu  of  proof  »£  tJiosti  Lbf.y  endear 
rocvd  to  supersfde.     Tho  iiiioieni  pliilo*>(ilii'i'?i,  and  e-speeisiUy 
Arl'»l"lle,  were,  witli   all   their  errors  and  det'ecia,  fur   more 
poniiine  hijrli-priesti^  of  nature  than  any  moderns  of  the  wx- 
tivnth  century.     But  there  wa:*  a  better  [>ros«pect  at  its  close, 
in  separate  though  very  im[>ortaut  branches  of  physical  sci- 
enw.     fiilbert,  Kepler,  Galileo,  were  laying  tlie  basis  of  a 
true  philosophy;  and  they  who  do  not  j>roperly  belotig  to  this 
chupler   laboifd  very   etlectually  to  put  an  end  to  all  anti- 
qiiiited  errors,  and  to  cheek  the  reception  of  novel  paradoxes, 

4.  We  may  cast  a  glance,  meantime,  on  tho?ie  uiiiveri*it.ioa 
whic.li  still  were  so  wise  in  their  own  coneeit,  and  MothiKis 
raainUiined  a  kind  of  reputation  by  the  multitude  of  '^','J^. 
their  disciples.  Whatever  has  been  Siiid  of  the  «>•»■ 
schnlastic  nielapliysicians  of  the  sixteenth  century  may  bo 
understood  as  betnj»  a()plicahle  to  their  enccessors  durinfj  the 
|rru5unt  period.  Their  method  was  by  no  ueauii  extinclj, 
thoiinh  the  books  which  eontaiii  it  are  for^ijtteu.  In  all  that 
part  of  Eurof^e  whicli  acknowledged  the  aiilhorily  of  Uomtj, 
and  in  all  the  universities  which  were  swayed  by  the  ordero  of 
Franciscans,  Dominicnns,  and  .leauits,  tho  melai)hysic3  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  dialectics  of  the  Feri|Mitetic  selioul, 
wero  Btill  taught.  If  new  boukii  were  written,  as  was  frequent- 
ly the  cose,  thuy  were  written  upon  old  sy.siems.  lirucker, 
who  6i)nietime!i  tran.scribes  Morliof  word  for  word,  but  fre- 
•luently  expands  with  so  much  more  c<i[)iouMnes8  iIilUi  he  may 
be  piv^unic<l  to  have  had  a  direct  ac<|uaiutJiuc<}  with  many  of 
the  buokt)  he  mentions,  has  gone  moat  elalnirately  into  this 
unpropilioua  subject.'    The  chairs  of  philosophy  in  Proteijtaiit 
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Gcnnnn  iinivci'sitie*,  except  where  the  Rjvmists  bad  got  pos- 
Bessioii  of  them,  "wliioh  was  not  very  common,  especially  af^er 
fhc  first  years  of  this  period,  were  occupk-d  by  avowt-d  Ari.sio- 
tcliHUB;  so  that,  if  one  should  emimerate  the  professore  of 
j»hysics,  metaphysics,  logic,  and  etliics,  down  to  the  cloKe 
of  the  century,  he  would  be  iihnost  giving  a  list  of  strt'niKdts 
adherents  of  that  system.^  One  cause  of  this  was  the  "  Thilip- 
pic  method,"  or  course  of  instruction  in  the  philosophii-al 
books  of  Melunchthon,  more  clear  and  elc<j;ant,  and  b«'lter 
aiTanged,  than  thot'C  of  Arislotle  himself  or  his  conimcntaiors. 
lint  this,  wiiii'h  long  continued  to  prevail,  was  deemed  by 
some  too  supertiuiai,  and  tending  to  set  aside  the  original  au- 
thority, linu'kcr,  however,  admits,  what  seems  at  least  to 
limit  stime  of  liis  expressions  as  to  the  prevalence  of  Peripa- 
teticii^m,  that  nmny  reverted  to  the  scholastic  melaphysics, 
which  raised  its  head  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  even  in  the  Protestant  regions  of  Germany.  Tlie 
universities  of  Alldorf  and  ilclmstadt  were  the  chief  uurserics 
of  the  genuine  Peripaleticism.^ 

5.  Of  the  metai)hysical  writers  whom  the  older  philosophy 
BriioiiuOe  bixjught  forth  we  must  speak  with  much  ignoranee. 
wriusri.  Suarez  of  Granada  is  justly  celebrated  for  some  of 
4ji8  other  works ;  but  of  his  Metaphysical  Di.<iputjilions,  pul>- 
lished  at  Mentz  in  161 4-,  in  two  folio  volumes,  and  several 
limes  afterwards,  I  find  no  distinct  character  in  Morhof  or 
Brucker.  They  both,  especially  the  former,  have  praised 
Laleinnndet,  a  Franciscan,  whose  Deeisiones  Philosophica!,  on 
logic,  physics,  and  metaphysics,  appeared  at  Munich  in  KM-l 
and  1645.  Lalemandet,  says  Morhof,  has  well  stated  the 
questions  between  the  Nominalist  and  Realist  parties;  o\y- 
servjng  that  the  difference  between  them  is  like  that  of  a  man 
who  ca^ts  up  a  sum  of  money  by  figures,  and  one  who  counts 
•he  coins  tliemselves."  Vasquez,  TcUez,  and  several  more 
names,  without  going  for  the  present  below  the  midiUc  of  the 
century,  may  be  found  in  the  two  writers  quoted.  Sj)ain  ua« 
peculiarly  the  uursu  of  these  obsolete  and  unprofitable  meta- 
physics. 

C.  The  Aristotelian  philosophy,  unadulterated  by  the  fig- 
ments of  the  schoolmen,  had  emineut  u|)hoIder8  in  the  Italian 
oniverBilies,  especially  in  that  of  Padua.     Caesar  Cremouioi 

«  Bnicker,  I.  2«.  «  Id.,  pp  348-258. 

•  Uurhot;  Tol  U.  Ub.  1.  np.  14,  Met.  IC ;  Bruskw,  It.  120. 
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taitgUt  in  that  famous  city  till  his  deatli  in  1G30.  Fortunio 
Lieeto,  his  successor,  was  aa  slarich  a  disciple  of  the  Perijia- 
telic  sect.  We  liave  a  more  full  account  of  these  men  from 
Gabriel  Namle,  bolli  in  his  recorded  conversation,  the  Naudae- 
ana,  and  in  a  volume  of  letters,  than  froia  any  other  quarter, 
llis  twf'lftli  letter,  especiidly,  enters  into  siome  detail  a^*  to  tiie 
slate  of  the  University  of  Paduu,  lo  which,  for  the  purpose  of 
Leering  Cremonini.  he  had  repaired  in  1021).  lie  docs  not 
much  extol  its  condition  :  only  Cremonini  and  one  more  were 
deemed  by  liim  safe  teachers ;  the  rest  were  mostly  of  a  com- 
mon class;  the  lectures  were  too  few,  and  the  vacations  too 
long.  He  ol>serves,  as  one  might  at  this  day,  the  scanty  popu- 
lation of  the  city  compared  with  its  size ;  the  gr.iss  growiug 
and  the  birds  singing  in  ilie  streets ;  and,  wliat  we  should  not 
find  now  to  Ikj  the  c^ise,  the  '•  general  custom  of  Italy,  which 
kee(»s  women  perpetuiilly  locked  up  m  tlitir  chmnbei-s,  like 
birds  iu  cjiges.'"  Naiitle,  in  many  of  these  letlers,  speaks  m 
the  most  panegyricjil  terms  of  Cremonini,-  and  pnrticuliu'Iy  for 
his  standing  up  almost  alone  in  defence  of  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy,  when  Telesio,  Palrizi,  Bruno,  and  others  bad  been 
propounding  thooriiis  of  their  own.  Lieeto,  the  successor  of 
Cremonini,  maintained,  he  afterwards  informs  us,  with  little 
support,  the  Peripatetic  verity.  It  is  probable,  that,  by  this 
timo,  Galileo,  a  more  powerful  adversary  than  Patrizi  or  Te- 
lesio, hjwl  drawn  away  the  students  of  physical  phllosopliy 
from  Ai'istotle;  nor  did  Naude  himself  long  conthiue  in  tlie 
fiiitJi  he  luul  imbibed  fi-om  Cremonini.  He  bet^ame  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  Ga^sendi,  and  embraced  a  better  system  with- 
out repugnance,  though  he  still  kept  up  his  correspondence 
with  Lieeto. 

7.  Logic  liad  never  been  more  studied,  according  to  a 
writer  who  has  given  a  sort  of  history  of  the  science  Tnwii.<w 
about  the  btigtnning  of  Ibis  p«ri(Kl,  than  in  the  pre-  ''°'^<^- 
reding  age ;  and  in  fact  he  enumerates  aljove  KtVy  treatises  on 
the  subject  between  the  time  of  IJuraus  and  his  own.^  The 
liamists,  tlwugh  of  little  iniyiortance  in  It^Uy,  in  Spain,  and 
even  in  France,  had  miiclt  iufiuence  in  Germany,  England, 
ail  '    -  id.*     None,  however,  of  the  logical  works  of  the 

81 A  I'litury  obtained  such  reputation  as  those  by  Smig- 


>  Nmitol  Rptotoln.  p.  62  ((dlt.  1087) 
*  P.  27,  d  •'•h'  tiryiia. 
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leciuis,  BurgersdiriuB,  and  our  countryman  Crakanthorp,  all 
of  whom  flourished,  if  we  may  use  such  a  word  for  those  who 
bore  no  flowers,  in  the  earlier  part  of  tlie  next  age.  As  these 
men  were  famous  in  tlieir  generation,  we  may  presmne  tiiat 
they  at  least  wrote  better  tlinn  tlieir  predecessors,  lint  it  is 
time  to  leave  so  jejune  a  subject,  though  we  may  not  yet  be 
alilo  to  produce  what  ia  miicli  more  vahnible. 

8.  The  fii-st  naiQc,  in  an  opposite  class,  that  we  find  in  de- 
i!.imp»-  scendin«»  from  the  sixteenth  cenluiy,  is  that  of 
Deiiik  Tlioinad  C'anipanella,  whose  earliest  writings  belong 
to  if.  His  philosophy,  b<*ing  wholly  dogmatical,  must  be 
chvssed  with  that  of  fiie  paradoxical  iiniovatore  whom  he  fol- 
lowed and  eclipsed.  Campaiiella,  a  Dominican  frinr,  and,  like 
his  nnistcr  Telesio,  a  native  of  Cosenza,  having  been  accused. 
It  18  nucertain  how  fai'  with  truth,  of  a  coiispinwy  against  the 
Spanish  government  of  his  country,  underwent  an  imprison 
nicnt  of  twenty-seven  years  ;  during  which,  almost  all  iiis  phi 
losopiiical  treatises  were  composed  anil  given  to  the  world 
Arilent  and  rapid  in  his  mind,  and,  as  has  just  been  seen,  not 
destitute  of  leism-e,  lie  wrote  on  logic,  physics,  metaphysics, 
morals,  |>olitics,  and  gnmimar.  Upiwi  all  these  subjects,  his 
aiiii  seems  to  have  been  tr>  recede  as  far  as  |K)SsibIe  from  Aris- 
totle. He  had  early  begim  to  distrust  this  guide,  and  had 
formed  a  noble  resolution  to  study  all  schemes  of  philosophy, 
comparing  them  with  their  archetype,  the  world  it.selt^  tlmt  lie 
mii'tit  di^tinorin'sh  how  much  exactness  was  to  be  found  in  tliosu 
Several  copies,  as  they  ought  to  be,  from  one  autograph  of 
nature.' 

9.  Campanclla  borrowed  liis  primary  theorems  from  Teleaio, 
iiisthoorT  ''"''  «'il'irged  that  Parraenidean  philosophy  by  the 
iiiirn  thjm    inventions  of  his  own  fertile  and  imaginative  genius. 

"""  ■  Hb  laj'S  down  the  fundamental  princi])le,  that  tho 
perfectly  wise  and  good  Being  has  cix»ated  certain  signs  and 
types  [sfafnas  rrfqiie  irnafpnes)  of  himself,  all  of  which,  seve- 
rally as  well  as  collectively,  represent  power,  wisdom,  and 
love,  and  the  objects  of  these  attributes,  namely,  existence, 
tnilh,  and  excellence,  with  more  or  less  evidence.  God  first 
created  space,  tlie  basis  of  existence,  the  primal  substance, 
an  immovable  and  incorporeal  capacity  of  receiving  bo<ly. 
Next  he  created  matter  without  form  or  figure.    In  tliia  cor* 
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pnreni  mass,  God  called  to  being  two  workmen,  jncorporeal 
lliemselves,  but  incapable  of  sub^istiiinf  apart  from  body,  the 
orfijuis  of  no  pliysiejil  forms,  but  of  tlieir  Maker  alone.  Tbese 
are  heat  and  cold,  the  active  principles  ditfused  through  hU 
things.  They  were  enemies  from  the  beginiiinjj,  each  striving 
looticupyall  material  substances  itself;  each  therefoit;  always 
roiitemling  with  the  other,  while  God  foresaw  the  gi-cat  goixl 
that  their  discord  wonld  produce.'  The  heavens,  he  «iys  in 
unother  pasisa'ie,  were  formed  by  heat  out  of  attenuated 
matter,  the  earth  by  cold  out  of  condensed  matter :  the  f^un, 
being  a  b<Kly  of  heat,  as  he  rolld  round  the  earth,  attacks  the 
colder  substance,  and  converts  part  of  it  into  air  and  vapor.^ 
This  liist  part  of  his  theory  Canipanella  must  have  afler- 
wai*ds  changed  in  worda,  when  he  embraced  the  Copeniicau 
system. 

10.  He  united  to  this  physical  theory  another,  not  wholly 
original,  but  enforced  in  all  his  writintrs  with  singular  jjouon  „[ 
coiiHdence  and  pertinacity,  the  sensilnlity  of  all  ere-  univcrwu 
ntcd  beings.  All  things,  he  says,  feel;  else  would  "  ''" 
Ihe  worhl  l)e  a  chaos.  For  neither  would  fire  tend  upwards, 
nor  sfcines  dnwnwnrds,  nor  waters  to  the  sea ;  but  every  thing 
would  remain  where  it  was,  were  it  not  conscious  that  destruc- 
tion awaits  it  by  remaining  amidst  tliat  which  is  contrary  to 
itself,  and  that  it  can  only  be  preserved  by  seeking  tluit  which 
w  of  a  similar  nature.  Contrariety  is  necessary  for  the  decay 
Biid  n'prodiicfion  of  nature  ;  but  all  thin(r<  strive  against  their 
contraries,  which  they  could  not  do  if  liiey  did  not  perceive 
what  is  their  contrar)'.''  God,  who  is  primsd  power,  wisdom, 
and  love,  has  bcatowcd  on  all  things  the  ])0wer  of  existence, 
and  so  much  wisdom  and  love  as  ia  necessaiy  for  their  con&er- 


'  "In  liiii"  pnrporeii  moli'  tnntic  matcHu 
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QtJIleo,  In  irB2,  Conipiutelli  defcndn  Ilia 
Co|H*ml<'nn  fly)*ttMn.  nnJ  hhvh  thnt  thw  nio- 
dero  jtAtrnnonin*^  thiiilc  t\wy  cannot  coo- 
struct  i^cnl  ppliL'inpri)li«  without  it. 

"  "  Oninin  yri^n  H-nriunt;  ntioM  miTndiiii 
H)«(>t  riin/iM.  Ij^nly  ciiiiii  itoii  fiirvtitn 
tpndcpet,  nee  nqiiw  in  in.ire,  imk*  ln|il<l«i 
di^irKiim  ;  fU'd  nn«  (lUiniN  ulo  priiuo  t«)4> 
rlrt'tur,  ptrintinpn-L,  cum  iioii  K.'ntirul  dUl 
diftriK-tium'ni  Inter  rontrarin  awi  sul  i-oii- 
jH*r\!itinutMn  Intvr  siuilllii.  Nr>ii  <<«M^t  In 
miindn  p*'ncrat1o  et  cnrruptjo  nisi  rsmit 
contratlelnii,  ficiif  <ia)ne<  |.liv^1ol(<)<i  i>IHr- 
nmat.  At  8i  nlli'min  rnntnirlMin  tirm 
Mlillrwl:  nltifruni  niin  vhu?  contrarlunl,  cmik 
trti  Ipnnin  non  pni^nitntfc.  Stmtiiinf  ergc 
siDgul&."  — DeSeuBU  ltuium,\.  V.B.  V 
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ration  during  tlint  time  only  for  vliieh  hia  proviilenw  liaa 
determined  that  ihey  shfJl  be.  Heat,  tlierefoi-e,  ham  jh>wer 
and  sense,  and  desire  of  its  own  being ;  so  have  all  other 
tilings  Beriming  to  bo  eternal  like  G«k1  :  and  in  CJotI  tlay  are 
eternal;  for  nothing  dies  before  liinx,  Imt  is  only  elmnired.' 
Even  to  llie  world  us  a  sentient  beinp,  th^i  death  of  its  jHii-t* 
is  no  evil,  sinee  the  death  of  one  is  the  birtJi  of  many.  Bread 
thai,  w  swallowed  dies  Ui  revive  jls  IiIo<.k),  and  hloixl  dies  that 
it  may  live  again  in  our  flesii  and  iKiiies ;  and  thus,  iia  the  life 
of  man  is  eotn|)onnded  out  of  the  deaths  and  lives  of  uU  his 
parts,  so  is  it  with  the  wliole  univeree.*  CJod  said.  Lot  all 
things  feel,  some  more,  some  less,  bs  they  have  more  or  less 
necessity  to  imibite  my  being;  and  let  tliem  desire  to  live 
in  that  which  (hey  understand  to  bo  good  for  tliem,  lest  xuy 
creation  should  come  to  nonght." 

11.  The  strength  of  Campiuiella's  genius  lay  in  bis  iniagv- 
t,i  I  J  nation,  whieh  raises  him  sometimes  to  flights  of 
«m(i(.ii  itiiu  im[)res8ive  elo<^nence  on  this  lavonte  theme.  "  Ihe 
iii<«inBU(ie.  j^i^y  jji^^i  j,,jj^  1^,.^.  endowed  with  tlie  keenest  s<.'nsibili- 
ty;  nor  is  it  nnrea8onal)le  to  6U]i|)n3e  thul  they  signify  their 
mutual  thoughts  to  each  other  by  the  tnmsference  of  light, 
and  that  their  sensibility  is  full  of  plejisure.  The  blessed 
8])irit8thnt  inform  sul-Ii  living  and  bright  mansions  lieiiold  idl 
tilings  in  natui-e  and  in  the  divine  ideas:  they  have  also  a 
more  glorious  light  than  their  own,  tln^iigli  whieh  titey  are 
elevated  to  a  supcniatural  beatilie  vision."^     We  can  hardly 


'  '*  Tgitur  lp«  DfltM,  qMl  out  primA  po- 
tentki,  prima  mpltfntbt,  priiutu  nmor, 
lanntnM  wt  robxw  omnilnif  pot«nit«m 
Ttvnndi,  et  im|i{Hiit1fitn  t.>(  uumrvni  qoRnCnm 
Ritfflcit  cotiMTvitUoul  ipMiiruii)  In  tiinta 
totiipitn?  n<'*'ei*Hjtrirt'.  [(uniittiiii  dfitcnuioft- 
Tlt  I'Juo  ni«n'<  |im  tvruin  kkUuIui'  in  ip.'O 
ent«,  nee  pr»U>Firi  ptitu^t.  Oalor  ei^ffo 
puti^^t^  !<tiitit,  niujit  efiAv ;  ita  ct  n»  oiiini^^ 
i;ii|ilU|ite  icti'riutri  olciit  Di>ii>,  lit  Uvo  nuf 
Diilln  niorilur.  Kd  wUiniiiioJo  untAtur," 
(to.^l.  ii.  f.  2(i. 

■  "Noiioitmnliiff  ignUttiHuni'iwe  :  l4^rm! 
mitmi  uialiip  viilftiir,  non  aiitfUi  ninnJn: 
niv  flpem  niiUii  «^l.  licut  tinuiiul  *\t  iniiliu 
Itt  tie  oninlbiif)  iiltini  prti^ilit-o.  M'lr^  (|iio- 
qiiA  itI  uDiUR  Ai  imtivitjt.-i  f.-it  uiultJU'iiiu 
rerum,  iuaIa  iloii  est.  Moritur  panLi  man- 
ducatUA.  uC  flfil  niiiii^ulfi,  ut  MLHftiil'i  iiMri. 
tur,  at  in  cftriii'm,  nervr»«  vi  w^i  ¥f  rtutiir 
tL'  vlvnC ;  iK^iiir  tHtttrti  Iick  utilvciva  iii»- 
pllnt  Miliuall,  ((luunrlx  i>ri^nil>>«.«  inoni  Ipmi, 
boe  «■>,  rraui'Ui utatio  iluloiiflca  dt,  Ji^pli- 


c«itr]U».  Ttn  iitilis  Wit  Ditindo  tmnpmuta. 
Uo  iKtruoi  pnrticubtrfiiiu  no^ib  tli7«p(U-uiiA- 
que  iHti.  T(ilu«  hnmo  cmiiiKwitiM  n't  ex 
inorte  ac  rita  pnrtiiililni!!,  qniv  intrnrruit 
vitJiin  hiliiinnntii.  Sir  itiliii<lti:t  Uilu*  ex 
nitirtilMi.s  M-  vWihiiA  compofitiif*  c?ft«  qiin 
UjtUu  vit.!uii  ellk'iuDC." — fbUowp.  His- 
U*.  c.  10. 

^  ''SiriiUantnliiiningl'^,  allanitiiui,  prnut 
inA|j;i9  iniuii!U|iif  i>|)U9  liuV'iil,  Dt  me  iiiil- 
U^ntiir  in  eMiU'mln.  Iblilcni  iimriii  omnia 
vivure  lit  prcn>rio  e.***  pntTOnniUt  iit  liwio, 
ni*  romiiit  laetilru  nifa."  —  lii.,  r.  V\. 

*  *'  Anjmir  hpnl^a*  hahibinC^jitflf  viVM  la- 
ci'irt^liii!  iiimi''inn(;i'.  rus  imtiiriil'.*-*  *'lil»'nt 

oilklHt^  dlvilia^^que    iiluw,    llA^<1<llt    qtinr(ua 

liiUK^n  Kl'^rinsiiis  quo  elfViiiitiir  u«l  vi-tio- 
ueui  t^upuruiiturilrm  iHsuMHt^aui,  ut  veliiti 
npuil  niwt  lut't»  |)luriiiiiu  nt'w  iiuiriin  Litn. 
Kuiit,  luten4«'4'Ant,  JviMiMUint.heiitiiuiNiUtt, 
itit  ill  rielo  lurt«  (li^ftlnguiintiir,   unfuu- 


tiir,  MUtluut.' 
0  4. 


-  D«  Svaita  Horuui,  I.  lU 


nwu^  m.     ms  imagination  and  eloquence. 
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reiid  this  wlUiout  recolleeting  the  most  sublime  pnasage,  per- 
haps, in  Sluikspeiire :  — 

"  ?ll,  .Ifwicii.  liKik  Iiinr  Hie  floir  nf  hmvpn 
In  Hikk  inUild  with  |iiitin««  or  lirii^ht  i,iilj  '. 
'I'll.'. I-  -  II. II  ilii-  Khiiili'  .•!  mil.  »  liii'li  tliKu  );elioUl'at, 

!■     ■    ■  I  i;;*, 

I'mliini. 

But,  whili!  UiU  imiiliU  Yusturt-  i.f  i\\x:ny 
Xhtth  }(rw<Hly  clotw  UH  iti,  wl*  rauiiut  huiir  It."  ' 

1 2.  "  The  vvoil<l  is  I'liU  of  linnr; Slants,"  he  priveetls ;  *•  and, 
wUon  tlic  .soul  shall  he  ddivrird  from  this  iluik  eiivern,  we 
sluill  bfhiihl  tiuir  snhllc  essences.  Hut  now  we  enmiot  dis- 
roni  tlie  Ibriiis  of  the  air.  and  tiie  winds  a.s  tlu-y  rush  by  us; 
miicli  less  llie  anj^cla  nnd  demons  who  people  them.  Misera- 
ble a."*  we  are,  we  reeognize  no  other  sensation  tlinn  that  whieli 
wu  observe  in  iiniuisds  and  ])limt.s,  slow  and  luilf  e.xtingiilshed, 
and  bnried  under  ii  wei<;lit  that  uppres<ses  iU  We  will  not 
iindei-sland  that  all  oiir  actions  and  iip[ietites  and  motions  and 
]tow«-rs  flow  from  h«i%en.  Look  at  the  manner  in  wliieh  light 
is  diiUijied  over  the  enrtii.  penetrating  every  pari  of  it  with 
wndle.^.*  variety  of  operation,  whitdi  we  must  believe  that  it 
doe.H  not  iiertbmi  without  exfiuisite  pletLsure."  "  And  hen<!0 
iber*  in  no  vsirimm  in  nature,  cxeepi  by  violent  means;  mnee 
all  iMxlies  delij^ht  in  mutual  eontaet,  and  ihe  world  no  more 
dcHires  to  be  rent  in  its  parts  than  an  animal. 

UJ.  It  is  almost  a  descent  in  Campaiiella  from  these  visions 
of  the  sepsinite  Hen.sibility  of  nature  in  each  partiele,  when  he 
eeizcs  hold  of  some  jthy.sical  faet  or  analogy  t(»  establish  a 
Bul)oriliimte  and  le.ss  parMiloxieul  part  of  his  tlii-ory.  He  was 
mnch  [►leaseil  with  GillH>rt's  treatise  on  the  magnet,  and 
tbought  it,  of  course,  a  proof  of  the  animation  ol'  the  earth. 
Th«  world  h  an  animal,  lie  says,  sentient  as  a  whole,  and 
enjoying  life  in  all  its  parts."     It  is  not  surprising  tkivl  lie 


II  Ii; 

muJ 


•     f  Vtiilre,  net  T. 

'tilt    in   ctMis)Mirtii    nmtiro 

I    .ill. II    ...M    Vi.k-UIUli,    IllUltO 

-■li«     l)wiiioiiu»4|ue, 
Mfiihi*. 

MM   iiliiiin  ntiUiini 
ftnlniuUuiii 
'  i.irtniiin.  Htr- 
Hi.tviii  hitulli' 
■  'II  uiMtnim  et 
<iin  vi  vim  a 
1  I         piiinto  (iciiti!,- 

uuiitlitui  V..II-U  .*U(.iT  tei-nuii,  i|iio 
llplKulur,  goDcratiir,  lUiipUtkciilur,  id- 


<]»<•  nnn  dim"  mnpinsdli'iTf  volufit«t«pjil» 
tiiiiiitittji  t!»t,''  —  1.  iii.  c.  5. 

I'lkiiipiuteUii  iitMsl  IU  tu-Jir,  nf  he  tulb  ti«t, 
u lu'iii'V^T  MU,v  •■vll  wjiK  ii])|)«'niUMf;,  ii  vtiiru 
railing  llliu  by  hlB  niiiiin,  A4,rai.titnL»t  wiUi 
otiwr  wfinl»:  lie  .IniiMwl  wlwlhi'i'  tlih 
Mrt'j*  hU  prtipCT  Ucuion,  or  tlw  ii\r  llArlf 
i4p,^ikiiii;.  It  Ik  uitt  wniiilvrfiil  thiie  liia 
luiHtclitiitlaD  wiLH  iUlHi't4>«l  by  length  or  rou. 
Ilii«uii.ut. 

*  "  MiiTiJ'mU'jMHftnlmiU,  txitum  r;i.iitli.a«, 
oiiiiH«.«i|iit*  jMtrCiMiK't,  rjiu  couiiuunl  fgtm 
<l«i«TltJ>."  — Li.  o.  0. 
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aecribes  IntelligeDce  to  phots ;  bat  he  hen  rbhoIb,  diat  ire 
find  tbe  male  and  female  sexes  in  tbenu  and  that  the  latter 
cannot  irnctifr  without  the  former.  This  is  manifest  in  sili- 
quo^  plants  and  in  palms  (whidi  on  this  accomit  be  call^  in 
aiiotlier  place  the  wiser  {dants,  flamUe  aapiemtions),  in  irhich 
the  two  kinds  incline  towards  eadi  other  for  the  purpose  <^ 
fructification.* 

14.  CampaneDa,  when  he  ottered  from  his  Nei^litan 
Bb  wAj  P™**"  these  dulcet  sounds  of  fontasj,  bad  the  advan- 
pabfif^Md  tage  of  finding  a  pious  disdple  who  spread  them  over 
^^^*^  other  parts  of  Eun^.  "Diis  was  ToUas  Adami. 
initiated,  as  he  tells  us,  in  the  same  mjsteries  as  himself 
{noslnB  jAilosophite  symmysfa).  who  dedicated  to  the  philoso- 
phers of  Germany  his  own  Prodromns  FhihiBophiae  Instauran- 
da>,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Campanella's  Compendium  de 
Rerum  Natora,  published  at  Frankfort  in  1617.  Most  of  tlie 
other  writings  of  the  master  seem  to  have  preceded  this 
edition;  lor  Adami  enumerates  them  in  his  Prodramus.* 
CampaneDa  did  not  fiiUy  obtain  his  liberty  till  1629,  and  difMl 
some  years  afterwards  in  France,  where  he  had  experienced 
the  kindness  of  Peiresc  and  the  patronage  of  Bichelieo.  His 
philosophy  made  no  very  deep  impresdon :  it  was  too  iandfiil, 
too  arbitrary,  too  much  tinctured  with  marks  of  an  imagin»- 
tioo  rendered  morbid  by  solitude,  to  gain  many  jHroselytes  ia 
an  age  that  was  advancing  in  severe  science.  Gassendi, 
whose  good  nature  led  him  to  receive  Campanella,  oppressed 
by  poverty  and  ill  usage,  with  eveiy  courteous  attention,  was, 
<^  all  men,  the  last  to  be  seduced  by  his  theories.  No  mie, 
probably,  since  Campanella,  aspiring  to  be  reckoned  among 
philosophers,  has  ventured  to  assert  so  much  on  matters  of 
high  speculative  importance,  and  to  prove  so  little.  Yet  he 
seems  wortby'of  tbe  notice  we  have  taken  of  him,  if  it  wens 
only  as  the  last  of  the  mere  dogmatists  in  philosophy.  He  is 
doubtless  much  superior  to  Jordano  Bruno,  and  I  should  pre 
sume,  except  in  mathematics,  to  Cardan.* 

*  "Tawukim  in  plratk  Kxim  bm*-  *  [Pradnmn*  Phlkaoplite  Instanmidie 

euluiiM  ct  *»"■'■■'"■"".  at  in  aniinmUbas,  U  oalj  >  titlcfai;e.    Adiml  eoBtii>>atcd  a 

tt  fgciBinun  nan  friie<ifie*ic  rine  maacnll  pnCuw  Id  thk  ediliaD  of  C*ni«iidla^ 

miniMii,     Uoe  patet  ia  riUqnis  et  in  work ;  but  ttw  words  Prodnmua,  ke.,  aia 

falmi*.  qnamia  nan  loniriiiaqae  ineUnan'  meant  t>r  Om  latter,  and  not  for  anj  thing 

tarnutuoaltCTUalterrnnvtaaeoaralas-  written  by  ths  editor.      Sw  Notea  aaC 

tor,  et&eniinainipRgnatDr,neefinKtifieat  Qaeries,  toI.  It.  p.  ST5.  —  I85S.1 

•in*  man :  imno  conipieitar  dotene,  noa-  >  Broclur  (vol.  t.  pp.  106-144)  has  gH«B 

Hilii  mortuaoue,  et  palTov  ilttna  at  aaon  a  laboriooa  anairaia  uf  tin  phiinwpltj  flf 

tailTkeit.''  rannmnrila 
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15.  A  less  important  ajvereary  of  tlie  esUiblislied  theory  in 
physics  w»i3  Seb:istiau  Bassoii,  in  liis  "  I'liilosofkhiae  j^^ 
Naturalui  advei-sua  Aristotelein  Libri  XII.,  in  qui- 
biis  rtbatruaa  veteruni  physiologbi  reaiauniiiir,  et  Aristoleiiij 
eiTores  solidis  rutionibns  refcUuntur,  Genevae,  lti21."  'L'h'm 
book  allows  gieat  animosity  against  Aristotle,  to  whoiu,  what 
Lord  liacon  has  himself  iiisiuuated,  he  allows  only  tlie  credit 
of  having  prwervud  fi-a^^niouts  of  the  older  philoiophers,  Jiku 
pe.irls  iu  mud.  It  is  dlHicull  to  give  an  account  of  this  long 
work.  In  some  plates  we  jierceive  signs  of  a  just  philo- 
sophy ;  but  in  general  his  explanations  of  pliysical  pheno- 
infMiA  seem  as  bad  as  those  of  his  opponents ;  and  he  displaya 
iJio  HCijiiaintaaoe  with  the  writings  and  the  disixiveries  of 
]iis  great  eontemporaries.  We  find  also  Bomo  geometrical 
parailoxes ;  and,  in  treating  of  astronomy,  he  writes  as  if  ho 
had  never  heard  of  the  Coperniean  system. 

IG.  Claude  Berigjird,  Iwrn  at  Moulins,  be(«me  professor  o) 
natural  philosophy  at  Pisa  and  Padua.     In  his  Cir- 
I  <'uU    Pisaai,   published    in    1(543,    he    attempted    to       'f^   ■ 
j  revive,  a^  it  is  commotdy  said,  the  Ionic  or  corpuscular  philo- 
I  puphy   of  Anaxagoras,    in    opposition    to    the    Aristotelian. 
I  The  book  is  rare ;  but  Brucker,  who  haii  seen  it,  seems  to 
I  have  Batisfactorily  repelled  the  clmi'ge  of  atheism,  brought  b> 
Bouie  against  Berigard.'     Another  Frenchman  domiciled    in 
Italy,  JIagnen,  ti-od  nearly  tiie  suimc  path  as  Beri-  „ 
.  gaiil ;  proiessmg,  however,  to  lollow  the  moddication 
lof  the   eorpuscular   theory   introduced    by  Deni(x;ritus.''     It 
seems  to  l»  observable  as  to  these  writers,  Kiissou  and  the 
others,  tliJit  coming  with  no  sufficient  knowledge  of  vvhat  had 
recently  be«n  discovered  in  mathematical  and  experimental 
Ificience,  and  following  the  bad   methods  of  tlie  univei-aitiea, 
jeven  wlien  they  deviated  from   their   usual   doctrines,   dog- 
ImatLzing  and   asserting  when  they  should  have  proved,   ar- 
Iguing  syntheticjdly  from  axioms  and  never  ascending   ti-om 
||iHrticular  facts,  they  could  do  little  good  to  philosopliy,  ox- 
iccpt  by  contributing,  so  far  as  they  might  be  said  to  have 
jliad  any  intlnenee,  to  shake  the  authority  of  Aristotle. 
17.  This  authority,  which  at  least  required  but  the  defer- 


'  Bruclwr,    It.     1  n,    nxxl., 

\  «»)M<I«*  ho  U  ItM'I'tl    <  '•  of  IllUtl- 

l-tvgnrJ.    wliicb   U  i ■  ^      ?  >:C  carrool, 

but  acnlu"!  uB>t!f. 

>  Uruotwr  (p.  MM)  ibIiUu  Uut  HaKtwo 


mUnntJcrfitn'vJ  the  ntnoilc  theory  of  Dfr 
mtx'htiii*,  and  wubstitutoJ  oii(>  qiiit^  ijlf- 
fcnnit  ID  Ui^  l)(^uui-rlt(LS  lU'vivUceiu,  put> 
MnUuX  111  ItHO. 
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ence  of  modest  reason  to  one  of  the  greatest  of  mniikinfl, 
, . .  wns  ill  exihnntiei],  in  any  part  of  Biience,  for  the 
limn  tell  igible  dreams  of  tlic  srliool  of  1  aracelsui", 
which  had  many  disciples  in  Germany,  and  a  very  few  in 
Kniifland.  Germany,  indeed,  has  been  the  native  soil  of  mj's- 
ficism  in  Europe.  The  tendency  to  reflex  observation  of  tiie 
nitiid,  <'haracteri»tic  of  that  p<«ple,  has  exempted  them  from 
miicli  friths  error,  and  given  thern  inHi|rlit  into  many  deptlia 
of  truth,  but  at  the  expense  of  some  confusiofi,  some  liiibility 
to  »elf-<leceit,  and  to  some  want  of  strictness  in  metai>liysical 
reasoning.  It  was  nwompanied  by  a  pnifound  sense  of  tlie 
pi-esence  of  Deity ;  yet  one  which,  acting  on  their  thon>^htful 
spirits,  became  rather  an  impression  than  an  intellectual 
judfrment,  and  settled  into  a  mysterious  indefinite  tbeopatiiy, 
when  it  did  not  even  evajtorate  in  Pantheism.  ; 

IS.  Tlie  foimder,  perhaps,  of  this  sect,  was  Tauler  of' 
Ami  TiiBo-  Straaburg,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  whose  sermons 
•opiiiifts.  in  iiie  native  hmguage  —  which,  however,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  transited  from  Latin  —  are  full  of  what 
many  have  called  by  the  vague  won!  mysticism,  —  nti  intense 
aspiration  for  the  union  of  the  soul  with  God.  An  anony- 
mous work  generally  entitled  the  German  Theology,  written 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  pursues  the  same  track  of  devotional 
thought.  It  was  a  favorite  hook  with  Luther,  and  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Castalio.'  These,  indeed,  are  to  be  con- 
sidered chiefly  »ts  theological ;  but  the  study  of  them  led 
reatiily  to  a  state  of  mental  emotion,  wherein  a  dogmatic 
pscudivphilosophy,  like  that  of  Paracelsus,  abounding  witti 
assertions  that  imposed  on  the  imagination,  and  appending  fre- 
quently both  to  scriptural  nutliority  and  the  evidence  r*" 
inward  liglit,  was  sure  to  be  favorably  received.  The 
mystics,  therefore,  and  the  tlieosophists,  belonged  to  the 
BHinc  class;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  use  tlie  names  indif- 
ferently. 

I'J.  It  may  appear  not  here  required  to  dwell  on  a  suhjwTl 
scarcely  falling  under  any  province  of  literary  his- 
tory ;  but  two  writers  williin  this  period  have  been 
enfficiently  distinguished  to  deserve  mention.     One  of  these 
was  Robert  Fludd,  an  English  physician,  who  died  in  1G37  ; 
a  man  of  indefatigable  diligence  in  collecting  the  dreams  and 

>  Epl«cnpia«  plRcm  tba  niithnr  of  the     and  DaTld  Qeoisa,  among  mcrt  anttaBit 
ThsoloKia  Oenuimica,  iritb  Ueory  NIcolaa     uta. 
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follies  of  prist  ngef,  Wending  Uicm  in  n  f)orl(!ntons  conibinntion 
with  n«*w  fanries  of  his  own.  'I'lie  Ral)binFenl  anJ  Calialistic 
anthnrs,  as  well  as  the  Pnraci;lsists,  the  writers  on  magir, 
and  whatever  was  most  worthy  to  he  rejected  and  forjroiion, 
fonned  the  hasis  of  his  ewo<l.  Anwng  his  numerous  works, 
the  most  known  was  his  Mosjiic  Pliilosophy,  in  whieli,  hke 
many  before  his  lime  us  well  ns  sineCi  he  endeavored  to 
build  a  sieheme  of  phyfnc-al  philosophy  on  the  first  •■hapters  in 
Genesis.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  found  there  his  two 
grand  principles  or  fori'cs  of  nature  ;  a  northern  force  of  con- 
densation, anil  a  soutiiem  fon'C  of  dilatntion.  These  seem  to 
be  the  PaiTiienidean  eold  and  licnt,  expressed  in  a  jargon 
affected  in  order  to  make  dupes.  In  [yeopling  the  universe 
with  deinoiis,  and  in  ascribing  all  phenomena  to  their  invisi- 
ble ap;eney,  he  |tnrsued  the  steps  of  Agrippa  and  Paracelsus, 
'rather  of  the  whole  school  of  fanatics  and  imjiosfors  called 
lijricaL  He  took  alxo  from  older  writers  the  doctrine  of 
fconstant  analogy  between  universal  natnre,  or  the  ninero- 
coiini,  and  that  of  man,  or  the  microcosm  ;  so  that  what  was 
known  in  one  might  lejid  ns  to  what  was  unknown  in  the 
other.'  Flndd  fvossessed,  however,  some  acquaintance  with 
Mence,  especially  in  chemistry  and  mechanics ;  an<l  his 
rlmjjsfKlies  were  so  far  from  lieing  universally  etmtemned 
in  his  own  age,  that  Gassendi  thought  it  not  unworthy  of 
him  In  enter  into  a  prolix  confutation  of  the  Fluddian  phi- 
losophy." 

20.  .facob  Behmen,  or  rather  Boehm,  a  shoemaker  of  Gor- 
litz,  is  far  more  generally  familiar  to  our  ears  than  j„,,|,  5^1,. 
his  coiileinpomry  Fhidd.  He  was,  however,  much  °>in- 
inferior  to  him  in  reading,  and  in  iacl  seems  to  have  read 
little  but  the  Bible  and  the  writings  of  Paracelsus.  He  rc- 
countfl  the  visions  and  ecstasies  during  which  a  supernatural 
tllitmimition  had  been  conveyed  to  liim.  It  caiue,  indeed, 
without  the  gift  of  Irnnsferriug  the  light  to  others  ;  for  scarce 
any  have  l>een  able  to  pierce  the  clouds  in  which  his  meaning 
has  been  charitably  presumed  to  lie  hid.  The  chief  work  of 
Behmen  is  his  Aurora,  written  about  1612,  and  containing  a 
record  of  the  visions  wherein  the  mysterieB  of  nature  wer« 


•c  iliM-hHne  nf  Pnra-    qui  «*t  mare.    Dnnto  Isttar  cntnpriHiliim 
lui  much  tof'  ftmc'l-    i>|illogu»iur  mnndi  Mt/*'  — D*  Senaa  !(•' 


>  •riiii'  • 
««l»ii»-  -     -     , 

ft»l  uot   !•■  ■    ir.     "MunchiK,''  he    ruui,  I.  If.  <*.  82. 

M)^>,    "IwlieC  «l>iri^ulrl  qui  ei<t  ccclum,        ■  BruckOT,  IT.  (301 ;  Buhh,  10.  IM. 
■tiMum  corpiu  quoU  est  terra,  anDKuiaeiD 
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rcreflled  to  liim.  It  was  not  published  till  1611.  He  is  saitl 
to  have  beea  a  man  of  great  goodness  of  heart,  which  hia 
writings  disphiy;  but,  in  literature,  this  cannot  give  a  sano 
tion  to  the  ineohercncies  of  madness.  Ilia  language,  ag  far 
as  I  have  seen  .any  exti-acts  from  hia  works,  is  colored  with 
the  phraseology  of  the  alchemists  and  astrologera :  as  for  Ida 
pliilosophy,  so  tc  style  it,  we  find,  accoriliug  to  Bruckcr.  wUu 
has  taken  some  pains  with  the  subject,  manifest  ti-aces  of  tliB 
system  of  emanation,  so  ancient  and  so  attractive  ;  ami,  from 
this  and  several  other  reasons,  he  is  inclined  to  tliiiik  tlie 
unlearneil  shoemaker  of  Gorlitz  mast  have  had  assisuince 
from  men  of  more  educjitiou  in  developing  his  visions.'  But 
the  emanntive  theory  is  one  into  which  a  miud  absorbed  in 
conteniphitioii  may  very  naturally  talk  Behmcn  ha<l  his 
disciples,  wliich  such  enthusiasts  rai'ely  want ;  and  his  name 
is  siilHi'icntly  known  to  justify  the  mention  of  it  even  in  phi- 
losophical liistory. 

21.  We  come  now  to  an  English  writer  of  a  different  class, 
IotJ  Wet-  ^'^'■''^  known  as  such  at  present,  hut  who,  without  doing 
bert,  Vm  muclk  fop  thc  advancement  of  metaphysical  philoso- 
phy, Irnd,  at  least,  the  merit  of  devoting  to  it,  with  a 
aincere  and  independent  spirit,  the  leisure  of  high  rank,  and 
of  a  life  not  obscure  in  the  world,  —  Lord  Herbert  of  Clier- 
bury.  The  principal  work  of  tiiis  remarkable  man  is  his 
Latin  treatise,  jmbiishod  in  1C24,  On  Truth  as  it  is  distin- 
guished from  R-evelation,  from  Probability,  from  Possibility, 
and  from  Falsehood.  Its  object  is  to  inquire  wiiat  are  llie 
Bnre  means  of  discerning,  and  discovering  truth.  This,  ju*. 
like  other  authors,  he  sets  out  by  proclaimmg,  had  been 
hitherto  done  by  no  one ;  and  he  treats  both  ancient  ami 
modem  philosophers-  rather  haughtily,  as  being  men  tied  to 
particular  opinions,  from  which  they  dare  not  depart.  **  It 
is  not  from  an  byjjocritical  or  mercenary  writer  that  wc  are 
to  look  for  perfe<;t  truth.  Tlieir  interest  is  not  to  lay  asidu 
their  mask,  or  think  for  themselves.  A  liberal  and  independ- 
ent author  alone  will  do  this.'"*  So  general  an  invective, 
after  Lord  Bacon,  and  indeed  afler  others  like  Cun\panella, 
who  could  not  be  charged  with  follo\nag  any  conceits  rather 


'  BrucIUT,  It.  008.  totent  ns  pcnmaom  depanant,  r1  allhn 

*  "  Nnn  ant  Ij^cur  •  l»rmta  nllqao  rel  quiilmn  nentiitnt.     Ingrnuuii  «t  auJ  kfU. 
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tban  thoir  own,  bespeaka  eitlier  ignornnce  of  pltilosophical 

Iitci'atiiro»  or  a  siijieivilious  neglect  of  it. 

22.    Lord    Herbert   lays  clown  seven  primary  axioiua:  — 

1.  Trutli  exists;   2.  It  ia  coeval  with  the  tliincs  to  „,    ^ 

,.,.,  oT.        •  t  IT-      His  axiom*, 

which  It  relates ;    3.  It  exists  everyTvIiere  ;   4.  It  la 

«*ir-evident ; '  5.  Ttiere  are  as  many  truths  as  there  are 
ilKFitrences  in  thin'p ;  fi.  Tlie.se  ditterences  are  made  known 
tti  us  by  our  natural  fiicullies ;  7.  Th(;re  is  a  truth  bt'liMi-iini; 
tu  tliutfu  truths,  —  "Est  Veritas  (|ua;dain  Imriiin  veritaluin." 
This  axiotin  lie  explains  as  oliseurnly  as  it  ia  sti-smjjely  ex- 
preswd.  All  truth  he  then  distinguisiies  into  the  tnitli  oftlie 
thing  or  object,  the  truth  of  the.  appeni-ance,  the  truth  of  the 
perwption,  and  the  truth  of  the  unrlei-standinf;.  The  truth  of 
the  ttbjeet  is  the  inherent  eor.foi-inity  of  tlie  object  with  itself, 
or  that  whieh  makes  every  thing  what  it  is."  The  truth  of 
a|)|>04ir;inee  is  the  conditional  confoi'niity  of  the  nppearnnco 
with  thf  object.  The  truth  of  jterception  is  the  comlitinnal 
conformity  of  our  senses  {furidtaleg  noxiras  prodromas)  with 
the  np|K.'arances  of  things.  The  truth  of  niiderstandin'r  is  the 
ihie  coiifonuity  between  the  aforesaid  conforiaities.  All  truth 
ihiTiifoi-e  is  conformity;  all  i-onforniity,  relation.  Three  things 
are  to  be  observed  in  every  inquiry  arter  truth, — the  thing 
or  object,  the  sense  or  faculty,  and  the  laws  or  conditions  by 
which  its  conformity  or  relation  is  determined.  Lord  Herbert 
19  so  oliscure,  partly  by  not  thomnghly  praspinw  his  subject, 
partly  by  writing  in  Latin,  partly  perliaps  by  the  ^phahinUa 
et  errata  in  tifpoffrapho,  (picedam  foriasse  in  seipso,  of  which 
hu  coni[dains  at  the  end,  that  it  has  been  neeessary  to  omit 
B«v(.'ral  sentences  as  unintelligible  ;  though  what  I  have  just 
given  is  far  enough  from  being  too  clear. 

2.1.  Truth,  he  goes  on  to  say,  exists  as  to  the  object,  or 
outward  thing  itself,  when  our  faculties  ai-e  cajiable  con.iiticn» 
(>♦'  determining  every  thing  concerning  it ;  but,  thougii  "f  "■""'■ 
lids  definition  is  exact,  it  is  doubtful,  ho  observes,  whellier 
any  such  truth  exists  in  nature.  The  first  condition  of  dis- 
cerning truth  in  things  is  that  they  should  have  a  relation  ti) 
ourselves  (m<  infra  nostrnm  sfet  analogiam)  ;  since  multitudes 
of  tilings  may  exist  which  the  senses  cannot  discover.    The 

■  '■  Hsa  Tcrttu  Mt  In  n  miiniltsta."  reri  Hnlni  It*  sppareblt,   ran  tuacn  ei 

tin   lAm^rwv*   thai   what   htb  tiulleil   fiilva  veiitatv  rvi  nnn  «rit.'* 
4p|M«rarM>pB  itro  lni«  lu  Huch,  tiiouKli  not         >   *'  1iiliien<iu  1]U  coDfbrmltiu  ral  cuic 

«niv  •HVtiillDK  10  rliu  nmllcy  of  the  ob-  aeipiia,  rive  ilia  mtto,  ex  nam.  rt*  uoitquai- 

!■>( ;  ••  Sua  Terttu  appanmlilie  bias  lattt,  que  dbl  coiutut  " 
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three  clilefconslitiicntii  of  lhi»  ronditinn  weTntf>Ji«,  1.  TImt 
it  slinuld  \Hi  of  IX  proper  size,  neitlier  itmnvii.'^i;  nor  tf>f>  sniuli ; 
2.  Tlint  it  oiioiild  Imvo  its  determining  «li(T«'r».-n<'e,  or  pHm-iple 
of  indi>idiitilii>n,  to  distin<ni>Hh  it  fiwm  otlivr  (liingA :  3.  Tlmt 
it  slumld  1(0  nccominodateil  to  some  wnw  or  |H'nH'piivo  faciiiiv. 
These  nr«?  tlie  nnlversiilly  necessary  wnditimi*  of  truth  (tliat 
i»,  of  knowledjre)  as  it  rojninls  the  oltjeot.  The  troth  of  np- 
pennincc  depends  nn  others,  whieh  are  roore  pnrtieiilar ;  iia 
thHt  the  ohjec't  shoidd  \te  pereeived  for  a  sutFu-ient  time, 
throiijjh  ft  proper  ntediiim,  at  n  due  distnnre,  in  a  pr<n)eT 
Bitiialion.'  Truth  of  pereeplion  is  conditional  also;  and  its 
eoiidilioiig  are  that  the  sen^e  should  he  sound,  and  the  ntten- 
tion  directed  towards  it.  Tnilh  of  understanding  depen<l«  on 
the  Mtvm  titxiint,  \\w  common  notions  possessed  hy  every  man 
of  ^ane  mind,  and  iniplnnfed  hy  nature.  Tlie  undi^nstaiuiing 
leaches  tii<,  hy  means  (iftiiepe.  liiat  infinity  and  eternity-  exist, 
th<inn;li  our  seniles  cannot  perceive  iheni.  The  understanding 
deals  also  with  universal*;  and  truth  is  known  as  to  uni- 
ven«als,  when  the  particulars  are  rightly  apprehended. 

24.  Our  faculties  are  as  nnmei-oiis  as  the  difteii-nces  of 
tiiytincHre  thlnjp ;  and  thus  it  is,  that  the  world  tv»rres{Hm«ls  hy 
iniUit.  perfect  nnnlofry  to  the  human  soul,  ih-jj^x-es  of  per- 
ception heing  as  much  distinct  fmrn  one  another  as  diflii-ent 
nifnles  of  it.  All  oar  powers  may.  however,  l)e  rediieeil  to 
four  heads;  natural  instinct,  internid  perception,  extenml  sexi- 
SRtion,  and  rea^^on.  What  is  not  known  hy  one  of  these  frnir 
means  cannot  be  known  at  nil.  Instinctive  Initim  are  proved 
hy  universal  consiuit.  Here  he  come3  to  his  penernl  ba.-ii8  of 
rclifrion,  maintaining  the  existence  of  kmvoi  nimai,  or  eomnioii 
i\otions  of  iniinkind  on  that  subject;  principles  against  whieh 
no  one  can  dispute,  without  viohiting  the  laws  of  bis  iialuri'.-' 
Natural  instinct  he  defines  to  bo  an  act  of  those  faculties 
existing  in  evei-y  man  of  sane  mind,  by  which  the  oininioii 
notions  as  to  the  relations  of  tiling  not  perceived  by  the 
BenseA  {rertf/n  nUer-narum),  and  especially  such  as  tend  l(» 
the  conservation  of  the  individual,  of  the  species,  and  of  the 


I    I/OH    Herbert    drfinc*    appeamni*, 
**lwfy(nini.   ftii  fnniin  vienHa  ri't,-  qum 

mill  i'<.iulir;,i]t{liii''-  l>rl.;  ckiin  )ii-ototy(in ^uo 
i<"      ■■  ii  iHlomilicOti* 

cli'  iiDkri  L'l  nutdo 

iji-  :    I  I  I  rn   nil  ol>j(.cto 

dcrl'ji,   ctitnii  |ii  i:it^(M:U  ubdeuda 
rnri  potoit." 


*  "  Prinr<|ilx  llln  (ncroaanctA.  cootim 
qani  dViniNin-  nclVu".'' —  p.  44.  I  hit« 
tmuriljitt'tj  tlii.4  lit  thi;  lu'Kt  M'lise  I  rould 
Rtve  It ;  bill  Ift  iiw  /lU  ttr  iK'fiu.  Ix'rtvre  we 
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their  DxijiCvocA,  b  but  iDilillereul  lu«to. 
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whole,  ai"e  formed  witlioiil  any  process  of  reasoning.  TLqbo 
coramon  notions,  tlioiij,'h  exr.itcil  in  us  by  the  objcoU;  of  sense, 
arc  not  convcyril  to  u*  by  tbi^rn:  tbf-y  ;ire  impluiitetl  in  us  by 
nature;  8o  lliut  i.^n*]  .^ecms  to  luiva  ini|i4irtud  Id  ii.-t  not  only  ii 
|iart  of  hia  imajrc,  but  of  his  wisdom.'  And  wliiilever  is 
underetoiwl  uml  f»<,'rceiv<5d  by  all  ravn  »Uike  Ues«*rv»vt  to  be 
afcounteil  oni*  of  ihoso  ootiona.  Home  of  them  are  iimliiiclive, 
"jtbers  nro  d«fdu(?«Ml  Cnjni  such  as  are.  Tlio  ibi'tner  are  di«ti»- 
jruir^liabk'  by  six  niiirks, — ■priority,  ii(de|tijnilence,  iinivers-ality, 
certninty,  so  that  \\n  nuin  win  diiiibt  ihi^m  u'ilhmit  putting  oif, 
as  it  were,  bix  niUnre ;  ncoessily,  that  is,  Ur*efuliies3  tor  tin; 
pre-servntion  of  m;in ;  ia'^tly,  intuitive  appreiieneiou,  for  tliesu 
common  nniions  do  not  require  lo  be  inferred.- 

25.  Inteniiil  (H'reepliouH  denote  the  eonformity  of  objVcta 
with  those  facvulties  txi-ting  in  every  nuui  of  sane  intvmni 
mind,  whit-Li,  bein^  develojied  by  hU  natural  in-  psr^t"'""". 
stinet,  are  e(M)vtirsi»n(  with  the  internal  relations  of  things  in 
a  8ceoiiilary  and  pnitii-ulnr  nianniM',  and  by  menn.s  of  nutuitd 
instinct.'  By  this  ill-woiiled  detiuition  he  probably  intemls  to 
distin;:;uish  the  jrcneiid  power,  or  iujitinelivo  kuowled«je,  IVoni 
its  cxerei.ie  ami  .'i|)plieiition  in  any  in;<tanc'e.  Hut  1  have 
found  ii  very  ditlieull  to  follow  Lonl  IIerl>ttrt.  It  is  i)y  inenh», 
ho  anya,  of  these  internal  een-ifs  that  we  diseern  the  nature 
of  tidngsin  their  intriii.-<ie  ivlation.s,  or  hidden  lypuii  of  bein;^ ;  * 
and  it  is  ne-essary  wi-U  lo  distin^ruish  the  conlonilinK  lu-ully 
in  the  mind,  or  inttirnnl  |»ereepli<in,  fnan  the  bodily  senw. 
The  eloudinesa  of  his  expi"eB«ion  incroit^es  (w  we  proewiil,  and 
in  many  pages  I  cjnniot  venture  to  transilate  or  abridge  it. 
The  injudicious  use  of  a  language  in  whieh  he  did  not  write 
with  tneility,  and  wlfudi  is  not  very  well  odapteil,  at  the  be-;t, 
lo  metaphytiieul  di.>i(iui*ition,  hua  doubtless  iucreased  iJie  per- 
plexity into  whieh  he  hsts  thrown  his  readers. 

Hi.  In  the  conelnsion  of  this  treatise,  Herbert  lays  down 
the  five  common  notions  of  natur.il  r<'ligion,  ioiplantod,  fui 
he  eoneeives,  in  the  breasts  of  all  mankind.  1.  That  tliere 
w  a  God  ;  2.  Tiiat  he  on<>;ht  to  be  worjihipijed  ;  3.  That  vii- 
luo  and  piety  are  the  cliief  parts  of  woi'ship ;    4.  That  we 


*  1*.  4S.  dirA  niialoginiii  cvrriin  ititpmrLm.  pnrNrii- 

'  I*,  no.  iHrit^'r,  Muuiiilitrin,  tt   rHtiiiiiti  iudUoLtiiJ 

''  Smikdp  lnt«rnl  fiunt  acta*  ronfrjrmt-  luituralts  vi<riiniiCiir.''  —  p.  &i. 

uui  objwriinmi  »««im   fiirMltAtlt>ti«  illi^        *  '•  C\r*-n   uiinln)di«iii    n>riuii   liiU.Tii(im. 

I  triDiil  liKiiiluu  aanti  «t  hiU'jTTtj  ejtlt4U*n>  iWo  RiKuiiluttt"  et  cluiractcniA  raruu  p''nl- 

lUitu,  ^Luaioibliutiuuta  utluiuli  uxpoiiUe,  tlono  Tvnuutur."  —  jf,  tid. 
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•re  to  tepent,  and  turn  from  oar  sins ;  5.  That  (ben  are  r^ 
wards  and  punishments  in  another  life.'  Nothing  can 
JJli^  be  admitted  in  religion  which  contradirts  thi-ai.'  pri- 
xtiuti  marj  notion? ;  but  if  anj  one  has  a  revelation  fnini 
^^^  heaven  in  addition  to  thcjse,  wltieii  may  hap|)cn  to 
liim  bleeping  or  walking,  he  should  keep  it  to  hintseli',  sinec 
nothing  can  be  of  importance  to  the  human  race  which  ia  not 
otttblielted  Viy  the  evidence  of  their  common  faculties.  Nor 
CNti  any  thing  be  known  to  be  revealed  wliich  is  not  revealed 
to  otirst'lves;  all  else  l>eing  ti*ailition  and  historic  testimony, 
which  does  not  anximit  to  ki»owle<ige.  The  specific  ditfen-nre 
of  man  from  other  animals,  he  makes,  not  reason,  but  the  eajta- 
cily  of  religion.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence,  tliat  John  AV'esley 
hats  •taid  /•unn'thing  of  the  g.ime  kind.'  It  is  abo  remarkable 
that  we  find  in  another  work  of  Lord  Herbert,  De  R*digioue 
Gentilium,  which  dwelb  again  on  his  five  articles  of  natural 
wligion,  essential,  as  he  expressly  lays  it  down,  to  salvation, 
the  ?aine  illustrnlion  of  the  being  of  a  Deity  from  the  analogy 
of  a  watch  or  clock,  which  Pidey  has  since  employed.  I 
believe  that  it  occurs  in  an  intennediatc  writer.* 

27.  Lord  Herbert  sent  a  copy  of  his  treatise  De  Veritate, 
Bnuriuor  ^^^'^^id  years  aller  its  publication,  to  Ga^sendi.  We 
iguwmUun  have  a  letter  to  the  noble  author  in  the  tliird  vohimo 
'^"^^  of  the  works  of  that  philosopher,  showing,  in  the 
candid  and  sincere  spirit  natural  to  him,  the  objections  that 
(itruck  his  mind  in  reading  the  book.*  Gassendi  observer  that 
the  distinctions  of  four  kinds  of  truth  are  not  new;  the 
Veritas  rei   of  Lord   Herbert   being  what  is  usually  called 


<  p.  22a. 

'  I  have  romewhtre  nvul  a  proronnrl 
muark  of  W<j!<ley,  that,  ccnsiderinK  tbe 
nfiu^kty  vrhirti  ni&ny  aninia.l9  dixplii^',  wa 
nuinot  ftx  iipuD  rnunu  ua  the  ilintiiKtinn 
iMtwwn  them  iidiI  nmn :  th«  triid  dlHar- 
nwe  In  tint  we  are  loraied  (o  know  lio4, 
«ut]  tliey  aiv  not, 

^  "  Kt  ijuiilfin  p1  borolopium  per  diem 
Hi  iH)cU!ui  iiiu^^iiii  liora.H  Hij^nntiter  ifiili- 
tfinN,  vtik*rii  .luiHpUni  dou  mnnto  t^jipttm, 
111  roiulHn  arfevqiiG  iiiimiria  fitctum  judica- 
vt'rit.  Ec<iiiUi  ncin  plniiA  Jeincn«.  qui 
bntiv  muDdi   mflchiiuuo   noa   per   rkjfinti 

Siinltior  honu  tjiutuiiit  wd  p«r  t^t  ^rti'ula 
irultuB  suoff  i)t«iint44ii  nnimiujTerterit, 
nim  Id  oiuiie  i!A|iifiiitiyi.Mma  utiquo  potcn- 
tiiuliuniiui.  sllrui  ii<ii<>ii  tribiiat!" — De 
iWWf.  Cniiitil.,  rjip.  xiil. 

rriio  nrit^tnnl  Idpa.  »i«  ban  h«en  riffhtly 
pdiuttxl  cut  t<>  me  by  M.  AlpbooMi  B<Mr- 


phi-r^-  t\\e  tntn(«'.tit(»r  t.f  thi.<  work. 


\'.  I'lmldimliif'.  ' 
i il**ni  cfflrliiDt 


luiU, 


({iifnqno  itrlli.^  L'rriijiU)nii.J 
quod  cflli-itur  in  rAX\n  niiiffulU  dkdiUi.  ei^ 
noctibuR :  quip  Id  Ilia  MrluiHe  diili|r«t| 
quin  ea  apliiDru  sit  |>erfiH.'ta  intiona  *.  " 
And,  with  rt'.HpiH:l  to  iutt'riiii>diit«  writHM 
bct\vi»n  l.nnl  llprbcrt  and  I'alev,  I  hliTB 
Wvn  rrfem'-l,  by  two  othor  rorrespoitrt- 
cnt/t,  to  linle's  PriniitlTe  Orii^Ination  of 
Mnlikind,  wbore  1  had  mywlf  HUp«pertel 
it  Ui  )m;  and  to  Xiviiinnit.vO  KcIIkIoiu 
PhiliMophar  (EoRllsb  traualatioil,  ViJb), 
p.  xW.  of  preBjoi.  — 1842.1 
•  Guaeddl  Open,  UL  4lL 
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substance,  his  verilat  apparently  no  more  than  accident,  aii<l 
the  other  two  beui<r  only  sonse  and  reuaon.  Gu^sendi  seetna 
not  wholly  to  approve,  but  gives  as  the  best,  a  definition  of 
truth  little  ditJenncr  from  Herbert's,  the  aj^i-cenient  of  the 
cognizant  intellect  with  the  thitig  known :  '*  lutelieetus  cog- 
luwcentis  cum  re  cognita  congi-uentia."  Tlte  obscurity  of  the 
treatij;e  De  A^eritate  could  ill  suit  an  understanding  like  that 
of  tiasrtendi,  always  tending  to  acquire  clear  conceptions;  and, 
tliotigh  he  writes  with  great  civility,  it  is  not  without  smartlj 
opposing  wliat  he  does  not  approve.  The  aim  of  Lord  Her- 
bert's work,  he  says,  is  that  the  intellect  may  pierce  into  the 
nature  of  things,  knowing  them  as  they  uro  in  theninelves, 
without  the  fallacies  of  appcaiance  and  sense.  But,  I'or  him- 
self, ho  confesses  that  such  knowledge  lie  lias  always  found 
nbtive  him,  and  that  he  is  in  diukuess  when  he  attem|»ts  to 
inveAtigate  the  real  uature  of  the  least  thuig;  making  mat\y 
of  the  observations  on  this  which  we  read  also  in  Locke. 
And  he  well  r^ays,  that  we  have  enough  (or  our  use  in  the 
at'cidents  or  appearances  of  things,  without  knowing  their 
^uljstances,  in  reply  lo  Ilerbert,  who  had  declared  that  we 
Bhould  be  miserably  delicicnt,  if,  while  nature  has  given  us 
wnttes  to  diseeni  sounds  aiid  colors  and  such  (Iceting  qualities 
of  tJiings,  we  ha<l  no  sure  iTiad  to  internal,  denial,  and  neces- 
sary truths.'  The  universality  of  those  innate  principles, 
especially  mond  and  religious,  on  which  his  corresjujndent 
bad  built  so  much,  is  doubted  by  Gassenili  on  the  usual 
grounds,  that  many  have  denied  or  been  ignomnt  of  tiiem. 
The  letter  is  imperfect.  Some  sheets  of  the  autogi-aph  having 
been  lost. 

28.  Too  much  space  may  seem  to  have  been  bestowed  on  a 
writer  who  caimot  be  ranked  high  among  metaj)hysiciaus. 
liul  Ivord  Ilerbert  wa^  not  only  a  disitinguislied  name,  but 
may  claim  the  priority  among  those  philosophei-s  in  England. 
If  his  treatise  De  A'eritate  is  not,  juj  an  entire  work,  very 
successful,  or  founded  always  upon  principles  which  \m\e  stood 
the  test  of  severe  reflection,  it  is  still  a  monument  of  an  origi- 
nal, independent  thinker,  without  rhapsodies  of  imagination, 
without  |>e<bintie  technicalities,  and,  above  all,  beaiing  witness 
to  «  sincere  love  of  the  truth  he  sought  to  appJcLcnd.     The 


'  "  MlDM*  BObbMnn  aotmn  eemt,  ol  nd    etufaX  ini!<lia,  niiUa  tutora  id  nrllalaa 
Jpl>'u<k«  colMitw,  «ni'W  et  <4tialltiiC«H    ilbu  inlcriiaa,   ivtoriuiK,    nr'KnwriM  ito* 
I  L-mlucaa  Kt^ite  mouieutjiuuuii  bub*    vrruni  superusMt  Tin.*' 
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ambitious  expectiition  tli.it  tlm  real  essences  of  thiii'jra  mipht 
be  discovered,  it'  it  wen:  truly  bis,  aa  Gnsseiidi  8eeni»  to  sup- 
pose, {•otikl  not  be  Wiirranted  by  uiiy  thin^.  at  least,  within  the 
knawleil^  oCtliiil  n^e,  Itui,  from  some  exprcswions  of  J  k-rbeii, 
I  sliould  infer  tb:U  he  did  not  ihiidc  our  faadtiei^  L-ompcleni  Lo 
Solve  the  whole  prolilein  of  ffuidditi/,  aa  the  logicians  ealjej  ii.  or 
the  real  nature  of  iiiiy  thinp,  at  lejisi,  olijectively  without  us.' 
Ho  is,  imleed,  so  olweure,  tliat  1  will  not  vouch  for  hiM  entire 
c«>nsi»leni'y.  It  hn.*  Ih;i'ii  an  additiotiid  motive  to  «»y  ub  naieh 
as  1  have  done  coix-eniing  Lord  Ilerlwrt,  tiial  I  know  not 
where  any  wcounl  of  his  treatise  l)e  Veritale  will  l)v  (bunil. 
Brucker  is  strangily  silent  al»out  thi*  writer,  and  linhle  had 
merely  adverlt-d  m  the  letter  of  (iassendi.  Descartes  baa 
npokeii  of  Lord  Uerl>ert's  l>ook  with  much  rexfieet,  iJiou^h 
Beveriil  of  their  leading  principles  were  far  li'om  the  name.  It 
was  tninslated  into  French  in  KJitlt,  and  ibii  tiawalation  be 
foiitid  letis  dillieult  chiiii   the  ori^inal.^ 

25).  Gu:<senili  himself  nu^ht.  perhaps  to  be  cotialeil  wholly 
Oiwwiidrii  u'TiOMf!;  the  philosopher'*  of  this  pi^riod  ;  since  many  uf 
dBfen™  (if  hia  writing  were  |iublished,  ami  all  may  have  been 
K|ii..mu«.  ,.,„„p|,.i,.,|^  wilhin  it.  They  jire  contniiard  in  six 
larjp;  fidio  volume*,  raiber  closely  printed.  The  Kxercita- 
tionas  I'iti'adoxiiM:,  pHlilished  in  lfrJ4,  ai-e  the  earliest.  TIawe 
contain  an  altai-k  on  the  io^ie  of  Aristotle,  the  torntjss  that 
so  many  bold  s[>irits  were  eairer  to  a<is:Lil.  Btil,  in  more  ful- 
vanced  life,  Gra.ssen4li  witlidrew  in  jrreat  ine:wnre  fmtn  this 
M'arliire;  and  his  lArrU;  hi  the  Syntajima  PhilosophicUm,  the 
nsL'oni  of  his  lale-*t  opinions,  is  rhielly  luodeliud  on  the  Aristo- 
telian, with  sutficient  commendation  of  its  luithor.  In  llie 
Blndy  of  ancient  pliilosophy,  however,  Gassendi  was  impri'.«>sed 
with  an  admii'ation  of  Epirnrns.  His  physical  theory,  liiunded 
on  corpuscle*  and  a  vacuum ;  his  ethics,  in  their  principle  and 
precepts;  his  rules  of  logic,  and  guidance  of  the  intellect, — 


'  '*  Cum  fnruHatrM  ncMtnv  wl  nnulof^nm 

firo|iriiini  tvmiinnln.  quiililiurc-i  niruui 
LUiniiM  mil]  pi!iiftn'n<:  Wwi  "iiil'l  n*  na- 
,iuritUii  in  MpKi^tt,  t»ll  MX  iiiiiitn;;i)i  ntl  not) 
lit  «(  r»iii«tit»irfl,  |n.rf('ct,'i*cirl  iioii  piiUwt." 
—  II.  Iitri.  Ill  miolher  pliu-c,  his  .•<;i.vi<  it  in 
doutitfitl  whtftlivr  nuy  tUlui?  exi.st  fti  uri' 
lum,  coticKruinir  wbicii  wt*  ii-iKuaonmnlnUj 
klw>wtpijj;r_v  Till*  L'U'rmd  and  uucfiwarv 
•  njthn  wliirii  llnrljert.  (ontKnUn  for  oar 
knowing,  nwini  tn  hiiv«  bwu  Iiisro/irmrmi*., 
naltlrir  utibjwtiviilv  im'li^rKUioii,  mther 
tluui  sueh  at  ivlaU<  h>  rxtvruiU  ol||«oCl. 


<  t)wirArtMi.  Tnl.  Till.  p)i.  138  am)  lfi8 
"  .I'v  Imnri!  pliKlelilv  chii^w  fir*  ImiitWM 
i^fi  Hon  jttth/tri  ntijH*ri%  ;  i.iir  ii  y  a  fieti  «  I 
|K.T»onnvi'  iinl  MiEt!nt  ctipiiblra  .r*>nri*ii  li-u 
ill  memphyiiiiuw.  Kt.  pour  i'-  l'-'H'tuI  -iu 
Urn-,  tl  tWiit  iin  I'lteuiiu  t"  '' 

cdui  <|iip  j"ni  i»uivi.  ...  1 
ctii^ioii.pniMirvfiuu  ji.  fitf  pill'  ^r 

vi]  tuut  nnx  .-M..|jtini.?n^  .li'  fi-t.  711111111.  >• 
iiK  l-.ii.'.ie  piL«  lit'  i'viitimiT^wnuooupftU-^r* 
•  ua  tin  wpriK  onlioiunM." 
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icd  to  the  cool  and  jn<lepen(lent  mind  of  the  French  phi- 
losopher more  worthy  of  regard  tlian  the  opposite  schomea 
prevailing  in  the  sclioola,  and  not  to  be  rejected  on  account  of 
any  discredit  attached  to  the  name.  Combining  with  the  Epi- 
curean physics  and  ethics  the  religious  element  which  had 
been  nnnecesMrily  di^icanled  from  the  piiilo.«ojtliy  of  the  Gur- 
den,  Gassendi  diftplnyed  both  in  a  form  no  longer  obnoxious. 
The  Syntttgina  Philosophin;  Epiciiri,  publis^hed  in  1649,  is  an 
elaborate  vindication  of  this  sj-stem,  which  he  had  previously 
expounded  in  a  commentary  on  the  tenth  book  of  Diogenes 
Laertius.  He  had  already  eflaced  the  pn-judices  against  Epi- 
curus himself,  whom  he  Hcema  to  have  regarded  with  tlio 
affection  of  a  diMoiple,  in  a  biographical  treatise  on  his  life 
and  moral  dianu-ter. 

30.  Gassendi  died  in  1656:  the  Syntagma  Philo8ophicnm, 
hie  greatest  a;s  well  as  la.'^t  work,  in  which  it  is  natu-  01, ^j^i^ 
ral  to  peek  the  whole  scheme  of  his  philosophy,  waa  wortooftm 
published  by  Ids  friend  Sorbiere  in  1  fi.')8.  We  may 
therefore  properly  defer  the  consideration  of  his  metapliysical 
writings  to  the  next  jieriod  ;  but  the  controversy  in  wliicli  lie 
was  involved  with  Descartes  wnll  render  it  necessai-y  to  bring 
hia  muQC  forward  again  before  the  close  of  this  ehupter. 


Section  IL 


Oa  tba  PhlloBophj  of  Lord  Bseoa. 

81.  It  may  be  judged  from  what  has  been  said  in  a  former 
pter,  as  well  us  in  our  last  pages,  thiU,  at  the  p„,,„nv(tn„ 
lieginning  of  the  seventeentii  century,  the  higher  for  ii>e  piii- 
philosophy,  which  is  concerned  with  genend  truth  °^^  ^ ^ 
and  the  means  of  knowing  it,  had  been  little  lienclited  liy  the 
nhnra  of  any  modern  inrpiircr.  It  was  become,  indeed,  no 
strange  tiling,  at  least  out  of  the  air  of  a  college,  to  question 
the  authority  of  Aristotle ;  but  his  disciples  pointed  wfh 
BOOni  at  the  endwtvors  wliicli  hail  as  yet  been  made  to  suppLint 
It,  and  a8kc<l  whether  the  wisdom  so  long  revertMiced  wivs  to 
iw  ev\  aside  for  the  (anaticol  reveries  of  i'arwelaus,  the  uniti- 
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teUi^ble  chimeras  of  Bruno^  or  the  more  plausible  bat  arbi- 
trary  hypotheses  of  Telesio. 

32.  Francis  Bacon  was  bom  in  1561.*  He  came  to  yearn 
tori  BMon    °^  manhood  at  the  time  when  England  was  rapidly 

emerging  from  ignorance  and  obsolete  methods 
of  study,  in  an  age  of  powerful  minds,  full  himself  of  ambition, 
confidence,  and  energy.  If  we  think  on  the  public  history  of 
Bacon,  eren  during  the  least  public  portion  of  it,  philosophr 
must  appear  to  have  been  but  his  tunusement :  it  was  by  hin 
hours  of  leisure,  by  time  hardly  missed  from  the  laborious 
study  and  practice  of  the  law  and  from  the  assiduities  of  « 
courtier's  life,  that  he  became  the  father  of  modem  science. 
This  union  of  an  active  with  a  reflecting  life  had  been  the 
boast  of  some  ancients,  —  of  Cicero  and  Antonine ;  but  what 
comparison,  in  depth  and  originality,  between  their  philosophy 
and  that  of  Bacon  ? 

33.  This  wonderful  roan,  in  sweeping  roxmd  the  champaign 
Hill  plan  of  of  universal  science  with  his  powerful  genius,  found 
philosophy,  gg  lijtjg  jQ  praise  in  the  recent  as  in  the  ancient 
methods  of  investigating  truth.  He  liked  as  little  the  em- 
pirical presumption  of  dra^ving  conclusions  from  a  partial 
experience  as  the  sophistical  dogmatism  which  relied  on  un- 
warranted axioms  and  verbal  cliicane.  All,  he  thought,  was 
to  be  constructed  anew;  the  investigation  of  facts,  their 
arrangement  for  the  purposes  of  inquiry,  the  process  of 
eliciting  from  them  the  required  truth.  And  for  this  he 
saw,  that,  above  all,  a  thorough  purgation  of  the  mind  itself 
would  be  necessary,  by  pointing  out  its  familiar  errors,  their 
sources  and  their  remedies. 

34.  It  is  not  exactly  known  at  what  age  Bacon  first  con- 
TUneofits  ceivcd  tlio  Scheme  of  a  comprehensive  philosophy ; 
conception.  j,yj  j^  ^,,g^  ^,y  j^jg  QyfJ^  accouut,  very  early  in  life.* 
Such  ^noble  ideas  are  most  congenial  to  the  sanguine  spirit  otf 

■  Thofie  who  place  liOrd  Bacon'ii  birth  Oreatcst  Birth    of  Time.     Baeon  nys : 

in  1560,  Hs  Mr.  Montagu  has  done,  ninst  "Eqni<lemnieminiineqnBdniglntaabtJi>a 

lie  understood  to  follow    the  old  style,  annis  jurenile  opusculum  cireu  has  res 

which  creates  some  confusion,     lie  was  confecisse,    qnod  magna  prorsus  fidndft 

bom  the  22d  of  January,  and  died  the  et  niagniflco  titulo,  — '  Temporis  Fartum 

9tli  of  April,  1626,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  maximum'  inscripsi."   The  apparent  Tain 

of  his  ago,  as  w'e  are  told  in  his  Life  by  glory  of  this  title  is  somewhat  ezteniiateii 

Kawley,  the  best  authority  wo  have.  by  the  sense  he  gave  to  the  phraae,  "  Birtli 

'  In  a  letter  to  Father  Kulj;entio,  which  of  Time."    lie  meant  that  the  lapseof  time 

beara  no  date  in   print,   but  ninst  have  and    long    experience   w«r«    the   naiuxal 

been  written  about  1G24.  he  refers  to  a  sources  of  a  better  philosophy,  as  he  sayi 

JnTcnile  work  abont  forty  years  before,  in  his  dedication  of  the  Instauratio  Magna* 

which  he  had  conSdenUv  entitled   The  "  Ipw  cert«,  ut  ingenue  btem,  aalm  ■all- 
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joiiilt,  nnd  to  iU  ignorance  of  the  extent  of  labor  it  under- 
takes.  In  the  dedication  of  tlie  Novum  Orgiinum  to  Jainija, 
in  1  (>20,  he  sap  that  he  had  been  about  some  suoli  work  near 
tliiity  years,  "  so  as  1  miide  no  Iiiiste."  "  And  the  reason,"  he 
Riidd,  "  why  I  have  publisheil  it  now,  specially  beuig  linper- 
fbct,  ifl,  to  epeak  plainly,  becjiuse  I  number  my  days,  and 
would  liavo  it  saved.  There  is  another  i-euson  of  my  so 
doin^,  whicli  is  to  try  whether  I  can  get  help  in  one  iut^ndpil 
part  of  this  work;  namely,  the  compiling  of  a  natui-al  and 
experimentnl  history,  which  must  be  the  main  fouudation 
of  f*  true  and  active  pliilosophy."  Jlo  may  be  presumtMl  at 
Ivfliitt  to  have  ma<ie  a  very  considerable  progress  in  his  uii"ltjr- 
taking  Iwf'ore  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  But  it  waa 
firet  promulgated  to  the  world  by  tlio  publication  of  his  Tr<ja- 
tis«  on  the  Advancement  of  Learning  in  IGUo.  In  this,  indeed, 
the  whole  of  the  Baconiiui  philosophy  may  lie  siu<l  to  be  im- 
plicitly contained,  except,  perhaps,  the  second  book  of  tlie 
Novum  Organum.  In  Klir'J,  he  published  his  more  celelirat/- 
cd  Latin  translation  of  tliis  work,  if  it  is  not  rather  to  be 
deemed  a  new  one,  entitled  Dc  Augmcutis  Scientiarum.   J  find, 


it^ 


til. 

K,., 
hi- 


I,.'  , ' 
111. 


-uim   iu  eo  Aolum- 
I  k.  ri->i,  at  tiintaA  Ue 

uipkionwi,  alkrui  Iu 

iLuiaso.     L'«Dt«ra  nan  illi- 
r,'' 
il    Itiiu    iinn-im    title    »p- 

'  to  >ioiim  '.*t 
'■-,  Teinpftrijl 
n>llo  .Miu^UA 

Mill,  Tlin'o 
> -iHUt  thnu 
iri-v.l    t.i   --(I 
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'jllUI.      1   .lo 

tiji'    frtmiwr 

■  rith-u  nflrr 

■  lifts 


to 


J  f.imL-tUinjj;  In-tltT 

i  but  Uut  hi)  did  not 


commit  mtuh  to  jMipflr,  nor  hiul  pUniu^l 

liL'-  own  mctUuJ  I  ill  oftvr  he  wn»  tiiriiH  of 
thirty,  wrljicb  Ills  h<tter  to  tho  Idng  InU 
inutuH. 

In  a  rcront  and  vprv  brilli.int  skptrh  of 
tho  Bitfiinirin  lililliiM|>Nv  (Miiili.  ISj-viv*, 
July,  1*J7 1,  tlif  t«"  ifi.ii..'F  I'riiii'irlm 
thiit    illstirisiiWi    il  M    ila 

partH  Are  j(i:itly  ilcii  iif  nod 

}TO^r*S.i.      Til  do  g^'vl   .■    -  ;<rt.l  lio 

iri'>r\' nn'l  m'Tf  if'^l. 'Art  ""  '^ 

IridiH-tivu  iiit-tiiutl.     Wm  111  '. 

r,'i  ir     Itu-    lt■._'.'M^■ll^l    uiitluT  .    I    Iu 

iliu  Iu* 

'I  I  nonl 

.  i       ,.    elijity- 

iiit'iit.!  of  jitivnit'^tl  <-t>ikvMtii«^i(-'4 .  ttiitii  the 

gfOisnil  u'i!lt-lH.-iiisr  of  tlic  iiwlivfdunt  iind 

tl.r'   -iM^'ii'^i.     If  iWnn    iMultr'l    ititir.-    fn>- 

■       I'.  Uj  tiio  fnnni.r,  it  "  ■  ^'» 

'-  |Mirti*>ii  ol  liiti  writ.  ■! 

.il«h.Hemitiniii»n(ie».l it 

it  uaA  iiir  elloui{U  fniin  l»i..i  .l.'.^.f:n  to  wt 
lip  ptky»i<>rt  in  tiuy  aort  of  opiMMitlon  to 
I'thtc.*.  inticli  lusM  iu  n  !in(fc-ri«-r  !i.:lit  I 
lil^'M'iit  tUiMi  fnjtli  riimiiMvf  t!p  11 

la   fhl/<  BrUnlc.  Ilvfl.v  M  ti>  1i 

(>-ll>i  U^  ill.'p|\«<ilttl>  iliii    orijzi:!  •- 

I'  ('  uf  tlie  lliu-uiiiiLit  iniMiod...      riie 
Kiiiy  turn  to  a  no~<'  on  tliin  9iib- 
.  Uugulil  Stewiirt,  it(  tin  ODj  iif  Um 
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upon  oompHrison,  tliat  more  than  two-thirds  of  this  treatise 
■ve  a  Tersion,  with  i^light  interpolation  or  omission,  from 
the  Advancement  of  Learning;  tlie  remainder  being  new 
matter. 

S5.  The  Instanratio  Magna  had  been  already  publif^hcd 
Tnntotinitio  in  1620,  while  Lord  Bacon  was  still  cliancellnr. 
Magna.  Fifteen  years  Imd  elapsed  since  ha  gave  to  the  world 
his  Advancement  of  Leaminfr,  —  the  tirgt-fruila  of  such  a* 
toniahing  vigor  of  philosophical  genius,  that,  inconceivable 
as  the  completion  of  the  sdieme  he  bad  even  then  laid  dowoi 
in  prospect  for  his  new  phiktsophy  by  any  single  e-flbrt  uiusi 
Appesir,  we  may  be  dissippt>iiitcd  at  the  great  dcticiencie^  wliii-h 
Ihiti  latter  work  exhibits,  and  wliich  he  wati  not  destined  to  till 
np.  But  he  ha,*!  passed  the  interval  in  active  life-,  and  in 
dangerons  paths;  deserting,  as  in  truth  he  had  all  along  been 
prone  enough  to  do,  the  '"siiady  spaces  of  philosophy,"  as 
Milton  calls  them,  for  the  court  of  a  sovereign,  who,  with 
some  real  learning,  was  totally  incapalde  of  mounding  tlie 
depllis  of  Lord  Bacon's  mind,  or  even  of  estimating  his 
genius. 

36,  The  Instanratio  Magna,  dedicated  to  James,  is  divided, 

according  to  the  magnificent  groundplot  of  its  autlior, 
I'ttrtitio-  "  into  six  parts.  The  first  of  these  he  entitles  Partitio- 
nes  Scientiarnm,  comprehending  a  general  summary 
of  that  knowledge  which  mankind  ali-eady  [xissess ; 
yet  not  merely  treating  this  affirmatively,  but  talking  special 
notii«  of  whatever  should  seem  deficient  or  imi)erfect;  some- 
times even  supplj-ing,  by  illustnition  or  precept,  these  vacant 
spaces  of  science.  This  first  part  he  declares  to  be  wanting 
ill  the  Instaui-atio.  It  has  been  chiefly  supplied  by  the  trca 
tise  De  Augmcntis  Scicntianim  ;  yet  perhajis  even  that  does 
not  fully  come  up  to  the  amplitude  of  his  design. 

37.  The  second  part  of  the  InstJinratio  was  to  l>e,  as  ho 
Seconapart-  c^^!"^^^' 8  it,  "the  Science  of  a  better  and  more 
NoviuiiOf  perfect  use  of  reason  in  the  investigation  of  things, 
*""""■  and  of  the  true  aids  of  the  undorstaudiog;"  tho 
new  logic^  or  inductive  method,  in  which  what  is  eminently 
Blyled  the  Baconian  jdiilosophy  consists.  This,  as  far  as  he 
completcil  it,  is  known  to  all  by  the  name  of  the  Novum  Or- 
ganiim.  But  he  seems  to  have  designed  a  fiiller  treatise  in 
place  of  this;  the  aphorisms  into  which  he  has  digested  U 
being  rather  tie  heo'ls  or  theses  of  chapters,  at  least  in  mnuj 
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pl«ops,  tliJit  would  have  been  farther  expnnded.'  And  it  is 
etill  more  iiii|i<irtjuit  to  observe,  that  he  did  not  aeliieve  the 
wlnJe  of'  his  aumniary  that  he  had  proiuisfd ;  but,  out  of  nine 
divisions  of  his  method,  we  only  possess  tiie  first,  which  he  de« 
nnnmiiitiiti  pneroyalira:  ivstantianim.  Eight  ot  here,  of  exceed- 
ing inifitirlance  to  liis  logic,  he  has  not  touched  at  all,  except 
to  tltscrihe  them  by  name,  and  to  promise  more.  *'  We  will 
e{>eiik,*'  he  says,  "in  the  first  i)la<'e,  of  prerogative  instaiu'ca; 
eei'ondly,  of  the  aids  of  induction;  thirdly,  of  the  rectifica- 
tion of  induction;  iiiurthly,  of  varying  the  investigation  ac^oril- 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  subject ;  fii'thly,  of  prerogative  natures 
(or  object^!),  a,s  to  investigation,  or  the  choice  of  wliat  shall  be 
first  in(|uircd  into ;  sixlhly,  of  the  boundaries  of  inquiry,  or 
the  synoptical  view  of  all  natures  in  the  world  ;  seventhly, 
on  the  application  of  inquiry  to  jinK-tice,  and  what  relates  to 
man  ;  eiglitlily,  on  tlie  preparations  {paraseera-)  for  inquiry  ; 
lai<tly,  on  the  ascending  and  descending  scale  of  axioms." ' 
All  these,  atler  the  first,  are  wanting,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  slightly  han<Ued  in  separat*'  parts  of  Iia<'On's  writings ; 
and  the  deficiency,  which  is  so  inijKirtant,  seems  to  have  been 
Bometiines  oveihioked  by  those  who  liave  written  about  the 
Novum  Organum. 

38.  llie  third  part  of  the  Instauratio  Magna  was  to  com 
priiM?  ail  entire  natural  history,  diligently  and  bciti-  m,)^^. 
pulou>4|y  collected  from  experience  of  every  kind  ;  Natural 
ifu'jiidirig  under  that  name  of  natural  history  every  "'"'^• 
tiling  wherein  the  art  of  man  has  been  emjjloyed  on  natural 
balances,  either  for  practice  or  experiment;  no  method  of 
jMjuing  being  9uffi<'ient  to  guide  us  to  trtith  as  to  natural 
things,  if  they  are  not  themselves  clearly  and  exactly  appre- 
hended.    It  is  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  very  little  of  this 
immense  chjirt  of  nature  could  be  traced  by  llie  hand  of 
Bsicon,  or  in  his  time^     His  Centuries  of  Natural  History, 
oofltaining  atwut  one   thousand   observed  facta    and    experi- 
nentis,    are    a    \ery   slender    contribution    towards    such    a 
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deocription  of  unirersnl  nntiire  rs  ho  contemplated :  those 
form  iio  pdit  jf  the  Iiiiitnunitio  Majjna,  «imI  hud  h»^n  corji- 
pik-d  Lctbrc  But  he  enurnemtci*  one  hundrt-d  nnd  tliiily 
'  purticuhir  liistories  which  oii;^hl  to  l>e  drawn  up  for  hid  grrAt 
work.  A  few  of  these  Ije  Ita.^  given  in  a  sort  of  Bk«;leton,  hs 
uamples  rallier  of  the  method  of  coUecliiijr  facta,  flinn  of  the 
fiii:t»  thomstlves ;  namely,  tlie  History  of  Winds,  of  Life  and 
Di'iilh,  of  Density  and  Karity.  of  Siiund  and  llearinv. 

31).  Tlie  fourth  part,  «illo<l  Sisila  Intcllectus,  is  al)*o  want- 
Ponrth  '"^'  ^'''*  '''^  esreplinn  of  a  very  few  inlrfMliutory 
MH:  *«ii«  paj»es.  "  Ity  these  tjihles,"  nays  Bacon,  "we  meafi, 
Intoiiectan.  ^^^  ^^^jj  examples  as  we  suhjoin  to  tlie  sevend  rules 
of  our  method,  but  types  and  niodeh*.  which  place  l)efbre  our 
eyea  the  entire  proees;^  of  tlie  mind  in  the  di3<-overy  of  truth, 
Beleetjng  various  and  remarkable  jn.stances." '  Tliesu  he  cora- 
ptires  to  the  diagrams  of  geometry,  by  attending  to  which  the 
8te|)8  of  the  demonstration  beaime  perspicuous.  Though  the 
great  brevity  of  his  language  in  this  place  rendei-s  it  mther  dif- 
ficult to  see  clearly  what  he  uuderrttixtd  by  these  models,  some 
light  ap|)ears  to  be  thrown  on  thia  passage  by  one  in  tlie  ttvji- 
t\ms  De  Augmentiii,  where  he  enumerates  itinong  the  dc:iid<'nit;i 
of  logic  what  he  calk  traditio  lumptidis,  or  a  deUvery  of  any 
Bcieitce  or  (lurticular  truth  accoitling  to  the  order  wherein  it 
was  discovered."  "  The  methods  of  geometers,"  ho  tJiere  says, 
"  liave  some  reserablaiice  to  this  art ; "  which  is  not.  however, 
the  ca*«e  m  to  the  8yntheti<;al  geometry  with  which  we  arts 
generally  conversant.  It  is  the  history  of  analytical  investi- 
gntion ;  and  many  beautiful  illustrations  of  it  have  been  given 
since  the  days  of  Bacon  in  all  subject*  to  which  that  method 
of  inquiry  lias  been  applied. 


'  "  Naqua  i»  lis  exemplh  loquimur, 
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40.    Tn  ft  fiftfi  part  of  the  Iiistaiiratio  Ma«»iia,  Baron 
ilenii^nod  to  give  a  Riiceimen  of  tltp  new 
Mliicji   lie  hoprl   to   raise, 

natunil  liiatory  nnd  inductive  nietliod,  by  way  of  J'"""'"  .''•'' 
aiitiiripation  or  sjiniple  of  tlie  wliole.  He  calls  it 
Prodromi,  sive  Anticipationes  Philosojddae  SecuiidiE.  AnrI 
Borae  fraj»ment3  of  this  part  are  pid)li9hed  by  tlie  naiiits 
Cogitata  et  Visa,  Cogitationea  de  NhIuj-h  Reruni,  FiJimi  Jji- 
byriiithi,  and  a  few  more ;  l)eing  as  much,  in  all  probability, 
aa  lie  had  reduced  to  writing.  In  hi*  own  metaphor,  it  was 
to  be  liku  the  payment  of  interest  till  the  piincipal  could  be 
raided  ;  "  tiiiiquam  fa-inis  reddatur,  donee  boi-s  haberi  [jossil." 
For  he  de»|>aired  of  ever  completing  a  work  by  a  gtjoi  ,«„.,. 
sixth  and  \ivft.  portion,  which  was  to  display  a  ycr-  Phii.<~.i.bini 
foct  system  of  jihilosopliy,  deduced  and  confiiTned  "" 
by  a  legitimate,  sober,  and  exact  inquiry  according  to  tlits 
method  which  he  liad  invented  and  liiid  down.  "To  i)crfcct 
ibis  last  part  is  above  our  ptiwcrs  and  beyond  our  hopes.  Wo 
may,  as  we  tru?t,  mnke  no  despicable  Iwginnings  :  the  desti- 
nies of  the  hunian  race  must  complete  it ;  in  such  a  manner, 
jH'rliaps,  aa  men,  looking  only  at  the  j)res('nt,  would  not  readi- 
ly conceive.  For  u|Km  this  will  dejiend  not  only  a  specnla- 
live  good,  but  all  the  fortunes  of  mankind,  and  all  their 
jKJwer."  And,  with  an  eloquent  prayer  that  his  exertions  may 
lie  rendered  effectual  to  the  attainment  of  truth  and  hap- 
piness, this  introductory  chapter  of  the  Instauratio,  wliicb 
announces  the  distribution  of  its  portions,  concludes.  Such 
was  the  temple,  of  which  Bacon  saw  in  vision  before  him  tlic 
BtiiteJy  front  and  decorated  pediment^,  in  all  their  breadtli  of 
light,  and  harmony  of  proportion ;  while  long  vistas  of  receding 
columns,  and  glimpses  of  internal  splendor,  revealed  a  glory 
tbat  it  was  not  permitted  liim  to  comprehend.  In  the  frealise 
De  Augmeirtia  Scientianim,  and  in  the  Novum  Orgjvnum.  we 
have  less,  no  doubt,  than  Lord  Bacon,  under  different  con- 
ditions of  life,  might  have  acliieved:  he  might  liave  Ik-cu 
more  empluitically  the  lugh-jiriest  of  nature,  if  he  had  not 
Fieen  the  cfiancellor  of  James  I. ;  but  no  one  man  eouid  have 
filled  up  the  vafit  outline  wliich  he  alone,  in  that  stage  of  the 
world,  cotdd  have  so  lK)ldly  sketched. 

41,    The  best  Onler  of  studying  the  Baconian  philosopdiy 
nould  bo  to  read  attentively  the  Advancement  of  Learning; 

Lt,  to  take  the  treatise  De  Augmcnti'«  comparing  it  all  aluug 
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with  the  foiiner;  anil  nftrrwnrda  to  proceetl  to  tlie  Novum 
„^  ^  Orir-iniiin.  A  Icssdcffree  of  rejrard  lin?  itsiinlly  f>fen 
»iiiiijiiii!  jmid  to  llie  Lenturies  or  x*«ntnriil  Inslor^,  wliiub 
'•""'""""'•  n re  the  leant  imiKirtant  of  his  writing,  or  even 
to  llic  other  i)hilo!»o|ihi<'al  friigTiiC'tit»,  stiiiie  of  wliich  pontain 
wry  I'xci'lU'iit  |inssiige»j  yt't  sucli,  in  prt-at  niwu^nro,  as  will 
Ik.*  founil  siiVwtantinlly  in  other  parts  of  his  Morks,  The  most 
nuiarkable  are  the  Cogitata  et  Visa.  It  nuis-t  be  said,  that 
onu  wiio  tlioroughly  venerates  Lord  Bacon  will  not  disdain 
his  rt'iK  tifioHB,  whieh  sonietinies,  by  variations  of  phrniie, 
tlirow  lijrlit  upon  ea<"h  other.  It  is  genendly  siippos'e<l  that 
llie  Latin  works  were  translated  from  the  original  Kn^li.sli  by 
eeveml  nssistant;?,  among  whom  George  Herbert  and  llobbes 
have  lieen  named,  under  the  author's  superintendence.'  The 
Latin  ulyle  of  these  writings  is  singularly  eoneise,  encrgclic^ 
and  impressive,  but  frecpiently  crabbed,  uneonth,  and  obscure  s 
so  llmt  we  read  with  more  aduiiration  of  the  sense,  tlian  de- 
lip;ht  in  the  maimer  of  delivering  it.  But  Rawley,  in  hia 
Life  f>f  Bncoii,  intorms  us  that  he  liud  seen  about  twelve  au- 
tographs of  the  Novum  Organuni,  wrought  up  and  impruve»l 
year  jjy  year,  till  it  rcm-hed  the  sha]>e  in  which  it  wfts  pub- 
lished; and  he  iloes  not  intimate  that  these  were  in  Knglish, 
unless  the  jiraise  he  immediately  after\^■ards  bestows  OQ 
Ins  English  style  may  be  tliought  to  warrant  that  suppuei- 
tiou.*  1  do  not  know  that  we  have  |iositive  evidence  as  to 
any  of  the  Latin  works  being  translations  from  English,  ex- 
cept tlie  treatise  De  Augfnentis- 

42.  The  leading  principles  of  the  Baeonian  philosophy  MtJ 
contained  in  the  Advaneement  of  Learning.  These  are  am- 
phlied,  eorrect(!d,  illustrated,  and  developed  in  the  treatise 
T)e  Augmentis  Scientiarum ;  from  the  lifth  book  of  whicli,  with 
some  help  from  other  pai'ts,  is  taken  the  tirst  Look  of  the 
Novum  Orgonum,  and  even  a  part  of  the  second.     I  use  thia 
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lAngiiaf»c,  hcc.iiii5e,  thoan;h  enrlier  in  puMioafion,  I  conceive 
ihal  the  Novum  Orgiiniim  was  later  in  composition.  All 
tliat  very  important  part  of  this  (iftli  l)o<)k  whieli  relates  to 
Expcriiintia  Litterata,  or  Veiuitio  Paras,  as  he  onlls  it,  nntl 
contain!^  exfollent  rules  for  conducting  experimtints  in  natiiitAl 
pluloBO|>liy,  is  new,  and  does  not  appear  in  the  Advancement 
of  Ltiartiing,  cxccjvt  by  way  of  promise  of  what  shoulil  [ye 
done  in  it.  Nor  ia  this,  at  least  so  fully  and  clearly,  to 
Le  foumi  in  the  Novum  Orgsuium.  The  st^cond  hook  of  this 
latter  treatise  he  protos.«e3  not  to  anticipate.  "  De  Novo 
Orgjino  silomus."  htisays,  "neque  de  eo  ([uiequam  pnelibamua." 
This  can  only  apply  to  the  second  book,  which  he  connidt<red 
IIS  the  i"eal  exposition  of  his  method,  after  clearing  away  the 
falhu'iea  which  form  the  chief  suhject  of  the  first.  Yet  what 
is  mid  of  Topica  particnlaria,  in  this  fifth  l)ook  De  Augmentis 
(illu8tr;\tcd  by  "  artit-leu  of  inquiry  concerning  gravity  and 
levity"),  goes  cntindy  on  the  principles  of  the  seomd  book 
of  the  Novum  Oi'ganntn. 

43.   Let  us  now  see  what  Lord  Bacon's  method  really  was. 
He  hfls  j»iven  it  the  name  of  in<hi<-tion,  but  carefully 
di»tin<ruishes  it  from  wiiat  Ijore  that  naine  in  the  old   uu,  Hiioo. 
logic;  ttiat  i»,  an  inference  from  a  perfect  enumera-   j'*°J['i7 
tjon  of  particulare  to  a  general  law  of  the  whole. 
For  audi  an  enumeration,  thouj^h  of  course   conclusive,   ia 
rarely  practicable  in  nature,  wliere  the  particulars  exceed  our 
puwurs  of  numbering.'     Nor,  again,  is  the  Baconian  method 
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tato  thpcninpletc  iinrl  incDinpUito,  "Tlip 
woul,'"  Haysi  a  very  iiKHltiru  wriU»r,  "  U 
perlukps  unhappy,  *»  liultMHl  It  h  tikkuii  lii 
Mverail  T!fcguo  «t>iuw«  ;  but  to  btKtIUh  it  iM 
UnpoMible.  It  bUie  IaUd  tr&iuilaUou  *>f 
hrayuy^,  whU-h  woni  L<  iwwl  by  Aria- 
t/ttlp  afl  n  oomitcrprtTt  i»  txvVMiytnuiH,. 
lie  WfifDM  ro  rou.iitlor  it  In  &  purropt,  or  din- 
Ift^tk-,  and  in  an  Impurfm't  «ir  rht>tjarii'jil 
»tsWf^.  Thus,  if  a  ip^nu*  (O.)  ^ontnififvl 
four  ("piwlow  (A.  H.  0.  P.).  Hvllt)j^fni  wouM 
argue,  that  ■wJifit  In  triiL»  of  li.  U  (rue  nf 
itTiy  onr  of  tho  four;  but  i 
tJon  woulil  tt^ianon.  that  w\ui- 
tni-  .>r  A.  B.  0.  I».  M-i-riiml^-'v 

t,it«  lu  true  of  O..  tlu-  wlicU-  ^ruu* 
tfvltli'iitl)'  a  foniiiil  Jirgniiieiit.  iis 
tmliveiw  ftylli'd-ni.  Hut  flif  itn 
•  ir rtietorioal  in  >■; 

-!te  three  on!  I 

f  IrUW    tllO  Cnnrln      ■ 

whlfli  virtuiilly  Ui'*lu<U*.'i  thu  fourth;  'jr. 
what  \&  the  sanw  thing,  wlU  argaa,  ftbat 
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to  bo  confuuntled  with  the  Icbs  complete  form  of  the  inductive 
process,  numely,  iufereDcea  from  partini  ex])erience  in  similar 


¥r\int  id  true  of  rhe  three  U  to  bo  beliorcd 
trw*  likeulf>«  of  thti  fuurtU."  —  NeHicinu'* 
l«H.tunH)  un  Utgic,  p.  73.  (1837.)  Tbo 
81UIIL-  JUtiiK  lion  bctwLvu  ))vrfiTC  adJ  tiii- 
iM-rfw^l  inducti<itt  If*  iiuiilft  iu  the  Kjw\v- 
rlo|K-tliv  FrantoLHt.  art.  ^'Induction,''  ami 
HI'piLrL'uU^   ou  tlio  aucbority  of  the  an- 

U  tnny  bo  obivrred,  tiiAt  thin  imp«rfe€t 
induotioQ  may  te  pal  in  a  p^kuUt  io>f*niJ 
IbpHi,  ivad  in  only  vii'iou«  in  sjllugl^tio 
T(4i^»uing  wluiu  the  com:luMi»n  n**K'rU  h 
hlpln-T  pHihnhilftjF  than  Um  pn*«il>«H.  If, 
fer  c^sJiniplLv  wc  rea-vin  Ihu^:  Aiuio  bop- 
p&utM  nrv  vcnoiiiouu. — Thif»  uiiknoun 
anlaiaJ  b*  a  i4«*riwut.  —  TheKftini  this  U 
TtiiiouknuB :  vtv>  arc  truilty  uf  an  otrlouH 
paraJotri.'nn.  If  wu  Infer  only.  This  may 
am  Troofnou?,  our  reitfouinK  U  perfectly 
■wild  fu  ir.M!lf,  at  UkuH  hi  the  roiiiuiou  np- 
}>n«hen.<t3on  of  all  mankind.  ox<-r|)t  diiiltv- 
tk'iau*,  but  Dot  rrgniar  in  form.  Tb« 
uoiy  inuuis  tliat  I  perceive  uf  making  It 
•Ki,  in  to  put  it  In  H«tii(»  ^m-h  phrase  as  the 


faUowin^:    AH  m 
AW*d  by  a  Opr' 

Tutioinoiia  :  Yhi 
Htrewwry,  of  ct^'- 
Bhtvuld  be  capa)-l 
Ttteil  we  iitiinLi 
olhur  iu  thti  COL 
turrn.  In  th4*  )  < 
Of  «yllojri»*tSr  n>'  1 
then*  fft^ii 

mew  from 
fnmi  uniti- 


>i\t»  are  af- 

,'v   of  Iwing 

It  b  nnt 

probalMlity 

!  iniatcd,  prr> 

r,   to  bp  no 

:ii  the  niitjnr 

1)   Hie  fitrlct 

I  havesct'o, 

■V  ■  .-r-r    to 

art- 

inrtfi* 

than 


coutinfTPnt  truths,  as  well  m  fVntii  the 
CMUtrurted  sUvf»  of  rcoitoidng  whii-h  tlio 
AristoU'Unn  pohfMl  haTe  always  !nc«l- 
rated.  No  Mtphimns  are  po  frequ<*nt  in 
pmcMrt^  as  the  conrludini;  (C(!i»(*nul!y  from 
ft  jHiMiol  indn«*li<^n.  or  aHf^umiriK  {most 
rnnimnnly  twitlv)  bv  wh»t  ArPhhii»hop 
W1»atolr  call«  ■•  h  kind  of  logimJ  fiition/^ 
Uiat  A  few  individuals  are  "  adequate  ^ui- 
tl««  or  repreM&tAtlorvt  of  tbc  cLaM  tbvy 
(eloQf  to.**  Those  K»phL<niit  cannot.  In 
b«  pre^wt*-  -*1,^"  ..f  Mtlngji,  be  pm^tiiscd 
ttr^dy  ill  i  t^  or  natural  his- 

tory CXni' .  -  ■  ou  matU^r  "f  fwt, 

ItM^y  ore  u;    i  ;.  j  .icrnrronc*!.      The 

•*  Ii^c*l  flcliuu ''  nin}  indti-d  fruqiiently 
bocniploy*?*!.  rvrn  ou  isuhjtM'tfl  niM-onnect- 
*d  with  th«  physical  lawn  of  uaturu :  Imt 
tu  know  when  tills  may  be,  and  to  what 
,  extent,  is  juKt  that  which,  fnr  irioro  thJia 
any  othrr  "kill  iil-^f  SuiMiitihes  wbatbc&Ued 
ftfEood  n<  I'lid  0D«- 

(T  peni'i;  ■  a<niain  as  in  form- 
er odldoit_-  .           L  ^Lit  bftTe  been  nioro 

Ailly  nod  uuitv  t'orwdly  exproMrd.  The 
proper  aature  of  iiiduutlou  hiu  betsu  Cnat- 


ed  within  a  fit  >  i  mi- 

lltOD    (l^Mlol  ''7 

An'hbl»h(>p   ^  uf 

Logic  ;  by  tl;  ■  't 

£:uiiun  "  in  tl  >l. 

do  ItViiiuwt.  >      ■  ■    .     .  pI. 

p.  408;  by  Dr,  \vii.-\w.||  in  rin-  iii-fury, 
and  agailii  In  tite  riillt^Aophv  n(  tiit*  In- 
duotivt*  J:k iriicoai ;   and  hv   Mr.  Mill.  i*^it- 

tem  of  Loi?io,  vol.  i.  p.  ^'' i-^- 

rt*ntJy   variaua  opiidonii  <-■!  -  n, 

tiioiigti   in   iM^nie   di'grve    i  :i- 

trelvt.H  into  difTcrpnrcis  of  di )  .  ro 

attention  ftvin  Uh^  pldlos<  .  '- ; 

bulit  would  bi'nitber  t^io  •'  in 

the  chamcter    of    che    pv  Ut 

exaniiue  thom.     I  will  oiih  ut 

what  luL^  hw-n  callinj   p4-i.  >u, 

or  n  complftu  enuiucratk'fi  ■■!  )ti.rini.(r,r^, 
1«  nji  burrun  of  n«*w  truth  us  tlic  nytlogi.^m 
itiwtf,  to  whirh  Indeed,  thnti^h  wiftt  t^imo 


Torioty  in  the  SonnaJ  rule? 
long]*.  Kor  If  we  hnw  aln-  - 
all  "pcf'ie?  of  fl«lt,  und  a.*^" 


'•■•l 


lii;u  "  I  iiiitii  t  iDii  i»  II  (inn  (■■•<  "1  111  I'Tnice  : 
it  pnK->eet1i<  from  tXw  known  U)  Uwi  ut>> 
known;  uid  any  opcnviinn  ioTolving  no 
iufen«nc<>,  any  pntiv*  in  whirh  whiit  ^'Oiua 
the  conclurioti  U  an  wider  tlian  ihii  pru- 
luise*  fmni  widt-h  It  U  dmwn.  doii;*  not  fiUI 
within  thr  mofuilng  of  tht  t«'nn."— S\a- 
teni  of  Logic  vol,  i.  p.  353-  Bnl  t'hld 
inference  Is  rmlv  n«ndrn><l  Inirioally  ronidu- 

nive,  or  Mitisfi-'  —    *■■  •*  ■■'  i ■■-    ■■■■  my 

thing  more  tl  v 

Qicaiiri  of  a  ;:.  ■  :, 

on  Mrine  extnt-i-  j:.-  :.i  i^i-  lii..  -<■-  ,>  n.-  •i%» 
nuifonnity  of  ptivi*ifrtl  lawp,  that  Uie  |UiT^ 
tlal  induction  iniKht  hnre  hevn  rvndiim] 
univerwil.  If  tiw  eoncluflon  eontairm 
more  than  the  pn!mi«e»>  I'm/Vy,  It  U  nuinU 
fetitly  fttllaclons.  Hut  that  the  ludnctive 
nyUogtsui,  6  t^  i:7Tayu)yp^  a}}?S'.aytrJ{ii^ 
<Aonlyt.  Prtn-,  i-  H-  p-  23),  ran  only  Imd 
lu  fonrtt  to  pndinbli*  con<'Io«ion*,  ^'vrti 
though  the  enumer;'*         '       '  '  *  mi- 

plete,  uppcarri  froiu  '■'  \ 

flgure  ;  Chough  aft.';  u 

oncii  pfitflblisihpi!  by   in  mi  :  .  »• 

come  to  apply  it  in  new  m-'  --. 

wllllw  in  the  flrst.     Airhl':  .y 

and8ir  ^Y.  llauiUtOD  only  liiit*  r  m  iipiM-str- 
ftOCHj  aa  to  tlii*,  shice  thoy  look  to  dllfer- 
ent  periml-i  nf  rcot^oning :  nue.  In  which 
AXpurienco  U  geiKtroJized  by  the  atj^iiOip- 
tion  of  soukothiDg  uuprove«] :  anoDier.  in 
vhlch  a  partieulAr  cam  1b  Khown  to  nill 
witliin  th<<  g^uomlinktSoQ.  But  the  second 
Is  not  tUa  luductioD  of  Ariatotie.     Wbut 
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cirpiiin?tBnccfl ;  lliongh  tliis  may  be  a  very  sufRrient  ground 
for  pradiral,  which  is  probable,  knowledge.  His  own  iiicthml 
pei«t«  im  tlie  ^nriic  g-cncral  principle,  natiicly,  <be  uniformity 
of  Uic  laws  oi"  nutiire,  eo  that,  in  certain  conditions  ol"  pLtno- 
mena,  the  same  effe^-ts  or  the  game  causes  may  be  ai^suuied; 
but  ii  endeavors  to  cstiiblish  these  lows  on  a  more  e^ourt  and 
finer  |)roct'««  of  reasoning  than  partial  cxjierienco  can  eiieet. 
For  the  recurrence  of  anteccdcjits  and  consequents  doe?  not 
prove  a  necessary  connection  between  them,  unless  we  can 
ejcelude  the  prc?ence  of  all  other  conditions  which  may  deter- 
mine the  ev«2it.  Loiip  ;uid  continued  experience  of  such  a 
n^currence,  indee<h  raifes  a  hipli  prolwibility  of  a  necepsiuy 
connection :  bat  the  aim  of  Hacon  was  to  supersede  experieia-o 
in  ibis  sense,  and  to  find  a  shorter  rond  to  the  result ;  and  lor 
lluji  his  methods  of  exclusion  are  devised.  Ab  complete  and 
■eciimte  a  collection  of  iiacts,  connected  with  the  subject  of 
in(juiry.  as  ix»*sible.  is  to  be  made  out  by  means  of  that  copious 
natural  history  which  he  contemplated,  or  from  any  other 
good  sources.  These  are  to  be  selected,  compared,  and  scni- 
tinized,  according  to  the  rules  of  natund  inteqiretation  deli- 
vered in  the  second  book  of  the  Novum  Orpnnum,  or  such 
oUicra  JLS  he  desi{fne<l  to  add  to  them;  and,  if  experiments  are 
admissible,  these  are  tn  he  conducted  according  to  the  same 
ruleri.  Experience  and  observation  are  the  guides  through 
the  Baconian  philosophy,  which  ia  the  handmaid  and  inter 
preter  fif  nature.  When  Lord  Bacon  secius  to  decry  experi- 
ence, which  in  certain  jias^ages  he  migitt  be  thought  to  do,  it 
is  tlu'  particular  an<l  empirical  observation  of  individuals,  fivau 
which  many  rash  generalizations  had  been  drawn,  as  opfiriscil 
to  tluit  founded  on  an  accurate  natural  history.  Such  hasty 
inlerences  he  reckoned  still  more  pernicious  to  true  knowledge 


Uilii 


u,   I   flnil    Bowhen  mnni  neatly 
>j    thnii    lu    nil   Anit'ir   tr,-:ktlsu   on 

■■!••■':    '  '    '•<  (he 


•  ting 

-UliliiflllDj; 

nature    nf 

ii^    of    two 

:  iwt.       It  iil 

t'i-  ■•uvmi  ml* 

■  >  :;  ..r;.ll  lll« 

iihiT 
»lllt 

»|~ '.  '   ■•  not 

vfttl'ivK-tl  i.n-  l'i»r(i   WL'Htiriit ,  tliL-n'fiTo  aU 
iuU'iiUj  MB  Mutlriit     Tbia  U  ail  rjuuuphp 


»  f 

n... 


pi>r' 

Ml.  I 


of  perfect  iodncUon,  wlilcli  produeeii  eer- 

taiiitv. 

'^  It  bi  lmp<>rft>ot1nilurt)ftn  wtu>n.A  nniit. 
ber  of  indiviiltrabi  of  a  flnw  Ix'in^  uvrr- 
lookiKl  nr  excKi'li'l,  ti  ^i-iicnil  nilf  i^  (liiiii 

«l|All|tHbl*<l      P"  !  '      t 

Instiince,  if  it    '  i 

ftiilTtinlA   iiiin(  I  >    -. 

beraUH'  •  ■  f  sutlj  nmu,  li'-a>v;», 

Jiniiti*,  .1.  I   -  wniiJd  bi»  nil  (•xiilil- 

)ile  of   u  '   jiit-tinn,   wliirli   Anna 

iiotatTtirJ  iirttiinU,  tjorauw  It  U  pn^-^ililA 
(.bat  aooie  nntmai*  nifty  uot  onov«  tli« 
MDdcr-jRW  in  mtliiK.  ru*  it  l>  n'|X>rt«d  tn 
tbacmowliJc."  — p.  127.  — 164;.] 
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than  Iho  ?ophIsticul  mdliodi;  of  the  ciiircnt  pliilnpophy ;  jinij 
m  a  rrmnrkflhle  pnsfiafrfi,  aftfir  cpnsnring  this  |>rt'<'jpjfaiiry  of 
«'ni|»iricjil  coiii'lusions  in  the  chemists,  and  in  Gilbert'*  Trea- 
tise on  ijje  Magnet,  utters  a  jut'diction,  that  if  ever  mnnkJnil, 
excileil  \iy  hiH  coun.oeis,  should  serioMaly  hctakc  th^niBelves  to 
Boek  the  fruidam'e  of  experience,  inHtewl  of  relying  on  the 
dojifnatie  achixiU  of  the  sophistg,  the  pfonenc«s  of  the  hiiniuii 
mind  to  ^^niitcli  at  genem!  axioms  would  expose  them  t4)  much 
risk  of  enxir  from  the  theories  of  this  superficial  class  of 
philosopher:*.' 

44.  The  indignation,  however,  of  Lonl  Bftcon  is  more 
III* iiwiko  frequently  directed  agrxinst  the  predominant  philnso- 
of  ArintoOe.  p),y  Qf  jijj,  jj„g^  |(,n|  qC  Aristotle  and  the  9<hoobnen. 
Thoufjli  he  does  justice  to  the  {»reat  abilities  of  the  fonner, 
and  aekuow'ledge«  the  exact  attention  to  faot<  dii>played  in  hia 
IIiHlory  of  Animals,  he  deems  him  one  of  the  most  eminent 
ftdver;*arie8  to  the  only  meth^id  that  can  gtiide  ns  to  the  it-al 
law8  of  nature.  The  old  Greek  philosophL-rs,  EnipedtKdeB, 
Leucippns,  Anaxapii-as,  and  others  of  their  age,  who  had 
been  in  tiie  na;ht  track  of  investigation,  stood  much  lilgher  in 
tiie  esteem  of  Bacon  than  tlieir  successors,  Plato,  Zeno,  .\ri8- 
totle,  by  whose  lustre  they  had  been  so  much  superseded,  that 
both  their  works  have  |ierished,  and  their  tenets  are  with 
difficulty  collected.  These  more  rlistinguishefl  leaders  of  the 
Gi"eeian  schools  were  in  his  eyes  little  else  than  disputatious 
professors  (it  must  be  remembered  that  he  hatl  in  general 
only  physical  science  in  his  view),  who  seemed  tfl  have  it  in 
common  with  cl»ildi-en,  "  ut  ad  garriendum  f>rompti  .*int,  gene- 
rare  non  possint;"  so  wordy  and  barren  was  their  miscalled 
wisdom. 

45,  Those  who  object  to  the  importance  of  Lord  Bacon's 

precepts  in  philosophy,  that  mankind  have  prd<'tis(;4l 
much  ri>-  many  of  thera  immemorially,  are  rather  confirming 
quiroo.  their  utility  than  taking  off  much  from  their  orjirin- 
ality,  in  any  fair  sense  of  that  term.  Every  logical  methoil 
18  built  on  tlie  common  faculties  of  human  nature,  which  Imvo 
been  exercised  since  the  creatisn  in  discerning,  better  or 
worse,  truth  from  falsehood,  and  infciTing  the  unknown  from 
the  known.  Tliat  men  might  have  done  this  more  correctly 
is  manifest  from  the  quantity  of  error  into  which,  from  want 


<  Not.  Orgui.,  Ub.  I.  fH.     It  m^  >>•  doubtad  wiwOuir  Dwnn  dl4  tal'  JiuHe*  la 

eilbsrt. 
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of  i*a8oning  well  on  wbnt  atme  befi>j*e  them,  they  liave  bal>i- 
tnally  fitllen.  In  exfKM'iinenud  philosophy,  lo  which  the  iiioi-e 
epecial  ruhiis  of  Lord  Bacon  aro  p'.iierally  rcfStiired,  there  waa 
R  iiotofioiia  want  of  that  vary  procvHs  of  tfa.«oiiiiig  which  he 
IiHS  8iippli<id.  It  ift  more  than  [irultiihle,  indeed,  (lint  the  irreiit 
ph}Tsipai  phili*<o))liers  of  the  eeventeenth  century  would  liave 
bccti  led  lo  employ  some  of  his  rules,  liiid  lie  never  pitmiid- 
giitcd  them;  but  I  believe  tliey  had  lieen  little  reganled  in 
the  cjirfier  period  of  8eien(;e,'  It  is  ulso  ii  very  defective 
view  of  the  ttjiconian  method  to  look  only  at  tiie  cx])erimentul 
rule?  jriven  in  the  Novum  Orgaiium.  Tiie  preparatory  steps 
of  eonipletely  exhaui^tiu-;  tiie  natnml  hii-tory  of  the  suhjeet  of 
inquiry  b)'  a  patient  ami  wifcacious  consideration  of  it  in  every 
light  are  at  least  of  eqnid  iniportanee,  and  equally  prominent 
in  lite  iiiduetivi!  philosophy. 

4G.  The  lii's't  nhjtMt  of  Lord  Baron's  phjloaophicnl  writ'ngs 
18  to  prove  tlieir  owji  necessity,  i)V  givinff  an  unfa-  ,.  ,.  ^ 
voraole  impression  aa  to  tlie  nctiial  state  of  niftst 
ncienees,  in  ('onseqiienee  of  llie  pixgudices  of  the  human  mini, 
•nd  of  the  mistaken  metliods  pui'sued  in  their  euili\ation. 
The  second  was  lo  [wtnt  out  a  Ix-tler  ptxjspecl  for  the  futtiie. 
One  of  these  oi'en|)ie«  the  ti-enlise  Do  Auginentis.  and  the 
first  book  of  the  Novum  Orfianiim.  The  other,  besides  muny 
antieip.ntions  in  these,  is  pnrtiiiUy  detailed  in  the  second  Ixxik. 
and  would  liave  been  more  ihoraughly  developed  in  those 
remaining  portions  which  ilie  author  did  not  complete.  We 
Bhnll  now  give  a  very  short  sketcli  of  liiese  two  fuinoius  worka, 
♦trhirh  eompiisc  the  grealcr  part  of  the  IJacoiiian  |thilosopliy. 

47.    Tlie   Advancement  of  Learnin;;  is  divided  into  two 
booka  only ;   the  treatise  De  AupTiientis,  into  nine.  „  . .    . 

„  .        „  .-     1  •        1        ,  ■      •  ,  1    fkcbli  of 

The  n rut  lit  these,  in  the  latter,  is  intvoduetoi-y,  and  tiipfrenHd* 
tlehigne<l    t«  remo\e  |)rejudicefi  against  tlie  eearcli  ^*^.,f,Jf" 
atter  tnith,  by  indifating  ihe  cruises  which  had  liith^ 
erto  obstructed  it.    In  the  second  book,  he  htjs  down  ids  eele- 
brnled  partition  of  human  learning;  into  history,    poeli-y,  and 
nhihwophv,  according  lo  the  faculties   of  tlie   mind    .., 

'  •     'i  1   •        1  I  -  Ui'tt\rr 

respectively  concerned  in  tiiem, —  the  memory,  ima- 
{rinulion,  and  reason,     llistoiy  is  natural  or  civil,  under  thu 
latter  of  which  ceclesiiwiical  and  literary   histories  am  eom- 


>  It  Inu  tK«n  reiiinrfcnt,  thnt  Ihfl  Bi-  clrrntlmi,  was  "h  iru/ioi  I'ni/'incr.  nit«  nf 
ntoaa  vipvrliocnt  of  i'luw^nl  nii  tlir  Iwrrv-  (lie  flnt,  Ifuot  tbe  rery  I1r<t,  r>u  recorJ  tit 
mitM,  bj  eanjiiig  It  to  ■  (wiui(h<n.ble    pbjtkM.''  — UuMcli*!,  p. 'itt. 
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prised.  The?<e  again  fall  into  regular  suMi visions;  all  of 
which  lie  trcnta  in  a  summary  manner,  and  points  ont  Iho 
deficiencies  which  ought  to  be  supplied  in  many  departments 
-^^jj^  of  history.  Poetry  gucceeds  in  the  last  chnptt r  of 
the  same  book ;  but  by  confining  the  name  to  firti- 
tious  narmtive,  except  as  to  ornaments  of  style,  which  lie 
refers  to  a  different  part,  of  his  eubject,  he  much  limited  his 
Tiews  of  that  litemture;  even  if  it  were  true,  ua  it  certainly 
M  not,  that  the  imagination  alone,  in  an}'  ordinary  use  of  tli« 
word,  is  ilie  medium  of  poetical  emotion.  The  word  "  emo- 
tion," indeed,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Bacon  should  either 
ha^ij  exclniled  poetry  altogether  from  his  enumeration  of 
sciences  and  learning,  or  taken  into  consideration  other  facul« 
ties  of  the  soul  tlum  those  which  are  mertdy  intellectual. 

48.  Stewart  hiis  praised  with  justice  a  short  but  beautiful 
MiicpAa-  ptinigruph  concerning  poetrj-  (under  which  title  may 
•age on        be   comprcliciidcd   all  tlie  various  creations  of  tbo 

faculty  of  (he  imngination,  at  least  as  they  are  mani- 
fested by  words),  wherein  Bacon  '*has  exhausted  every  thiufj 
that  philosophy  and  good  sense  have  yet  had  to  offer  on  the 
Subject  of  what  has  since  been  called  the  beau  idiaL"  Tlie 
same  eminent  writer  and  anient  admirer  of  Bacon  observes, 
that  D'Alembert  improved  on  the  Baconian  arrangement  by 
classing  the  fine  arts  together  with  poetry.  Injustice  had 
been  done  to  painting  and  music,  especially  the  former,  when, 
in  the  fourth  book  De  Augmentis,  tliey  were  counted  as  mere 
aties  i^oftipfariw,  subordinate  to  a  sort  of  Epicurean  grati- 
fication of  the  senses,  and  OTily  somewhat  more  lit>eral  than 
cookeiy  or  cosmetics. 

49.  In  the  third  book,  science  having  been  divided  into 
Vntiuai  theological  and  pliila'JCiphical,  and  the  former,  or 
tbeniog;  what  regai*ds  revealed  religion,  being  postponed  (or 
phyriai!^    t''6   present,  he   lays  it    down    that   all    iihilo(<opliy 

relates  to  God,  to  nature,  or  to  man.  Under  natural 
theology,  a.s  a  sort  of  appendix,  he  reckons  the  s^'ience  or 
theory  of  angels  and  superliuman  spirits ;  a  more  favorite 
theme,  especially  as  treated  independently  of  revelation,  in  tlje 
ages  that  preceded  Loi*d  Biuon.  than  it  has  been  since.  Naiu- 
rjd  philosophy  is  speculative  or  practical;  the  former  divided 
into  physics,  in  a  poi-ticular  sense,  and  metapliysics:  "ono 
of  which  inquirelh  and  handleth  the  material  and  efficient 
causes;   tlie  other  handleth   the  formal  and  filial   causes." 
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Henco  pbyuics,  dealing  with  particular  instnncoa,  snd  ragai-d* 
ing  only  the  efleets  pixwluced,  is  procarious  in  its  coiicluaious, 
doea  not  reai.'h  tlie  stable  principles  of  causation. 

"  l.lniu!i  ut  hk  duniwlt,  el  tax  at  cera  UljniiKlt 
lino  (Knlvniqua  Igni." 

Metaphysics,  to  wiuch  word  he  gare  a  sense  as  remote  from 
that  which  it  bore  in  the  Aristotelian  schools  as  from  that  in 
which  it  is  commonly  empJoyed  at  present,  hud  for  its  proper 
object  the  investigation  of  fonns.  It  was  "a  generally 
received  and  inveterate  opinion,  that  the  inipiisition  of  man  is 
not  comjietent  to  find  out  essential  forms  or  true  differences." 
"  Fonnic  inventio,"  he  says  in  another  place,  "  Imbctur  |jro 
dtspcnita."  The  wonljhnn  itself,  beinj;  borrowed  from  the 
old  philosophy,  is  not  inimeil lately  intelligible  to  every  reader. 
**  In  the  IJaconljin  sense,"  says  Playfair,  "  form  diflers  Vomat 
only  fi-om  canse  in  being  permanent,  wliereas  we  '*^'''' 
apply  cJiiise  to  that  which  exists  in  order  of  time."  Form 
(^natura  naturaus,  as  it  was  barbai^usly  called)  Is  the  general 
law,  or  condition  of  existence,  in  any  substance  or  rjuidity 
{mitura  nalurata),  which  is  wherever  its  form  is.'  The  con- 
diuoiu  of  a  mathematical  figure,  prescribed  in  its  dotiuitiou, 
might  in  this  sense  be  called  its  form,  if  it  did  not  seem  to  be 
Lonl  Uacon's  intention  to  confine  the  woi*d  to  the  la^vs  of 
particuhir  sensible  existences.  In  modeni  philosojihy,  it 
might  Ix:  defined  to  be  that  particular  combination  of  forces 
which  impresses  a  certain  modification  upon  matter  subjected 
to  tljcir  influence. 

5tJ.  To  a  knowledge  of  such  forms,  or  hiws  of  essence  and 
exbtence,  at  least  in  a  certain  degree,  it  might  be  jjii^,,,  ^„„^ 
iwflsible,  in  Bacon's  sanguine  estimation  of  his  own  Umw  •*  i"- 
logic,  for  man  to  attain.  Not  that  we  could  ho|K}  to  **"  ""  "*"' 
iindersUtiid  tlie  forms  of  complex  beings,  wliicli  are  iUmosf 
infinite  in  variety,  but  the  simple  and  primary  natui-es,  which 
ait;  WTnI>incd  in  thera.  "■  To  imiuire  the  form  of  a  lion,  of  an 
oak,  of  g<ihl,  nay,  of  water,  of  air,  is  a  vain  pursuit;  but  to 
inquire  the  fonns  of  sense,  of  voluntary  motion,  of  vcget;*tii>u, 
of  eolors,  of  gravity  and  levity,  of  density  and  tenuity,  of 
neat,  uf  cold,  and  all  other  natures  and  qualities,  wliicli,  like 

■  "  Un>e  •nlm  la  iwtura  nihil  vrraexiK-  Mt  tiun  lA  aeienilum  (imm  opemnUtim. 

UiC  t»f?^Uf  MtqKira  liMlivl.Jiin.  iflfntlii  lie-  bivm  nutota   Ipj^'m  i^a^|UH   itnrnyrapho* 

liN       :  ;=   ■  ■  j       ■     '  '  '  rritiiH  Vuniuiniin  noiuioe  iut^ltigiiuns;  pru'wrr* 

Mix  '  M,  ct  tlin   cum    boo    vucmkulum    juraluurlt    el 

kii>'  >         '    .        '         .^.caW  (auuliaciUir  aoournl,"-  Mot.  Or(.,  U.  3 
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an  alphabet,  are  not  many,  and  of  which  the  essences,  upheld 
by  matter,  of  all  creatures  do  consist,  —  to  inquire,  I  say,  the 
true  forma  of  these  is  that  part  of  metaphysics  which  we  now 
define  of."'  Thus;  in  the  words  he  soon  afterwards  uses,  "of 
natural  philosophy,  the  basis  is  natural  history;  tfie  stage 
next  the  basis  is  physic ;  the  stage  next  the  vertical  point  is 
metaphysic.  As  for  the  vertical  point,  '  Opus  quod  openitur 
Dcus  a  principio  usque  ad  finem,'  the  summary  law  of  nature, 
we  know  not  wlietlier  man's  inquiry  can  attain  unto  it."  ^ 

61.  The  second  object  of  metaphysics,  according  to  Lord 
Hnai  causes  Bacon's  notlon  of  the  world,  was  the  investigation  of 
t(K>  much  final  causes.  It  is  well  known  that  he  has  spoken 
*  ■  of  tliis  in  physics,  with  unguarded  disparagement.* 
f*Like  a  virgin  consecrated  to  God,  it  bears  nothing;"  one 
of  those  witty  conceits  that  sparkle  over  his  writings,  but  will 
not  bear  a  severe  examination.  It  has  been  well  remai'ked, 
that,  almost  at  the  moment  he  published  this,  one  of  the  most 
important  discoveries  of  his  age,  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 


.  >  In  the  Novum  Organum  be  seems  to 
hare  gone  a  little  beyond  thin,  and  to 
hare  hoped  that  the  form  itself  of  concrete 
things  might  be  known.  '^  Data;  uutem 
naturae  fomiam,  flive  difTerentiam  Teram, 
sive  naturam  naturantem,  Hire  fontem 
emanationis  (ista  euiiu  vooabula  habemu», 
qme  ad  indlcationem  rei  proximo  acce- 
dunt),  invenire  opus  et  intentio  est  Uu- 
manse  Scientiaj."  —  Lib.  ii.  1. 

*  Adrancemeot  of  Learning,  book  Ii. 
This  sentence  he  has  scarcely  altered  in 
the  Ijatiu. 

"  "  Causafinalis  tantum  abest  ut  prosit, 
Dtetiamsrlentiascorrumpat,  niai  in  homi- 
nisactionibus."  — Nov.0rg.,ii.2.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  Bacon  iiad  good  reason 
to  deprecate  the  admixture  of  theological 
dogmas  with  philosophy,  which  had  been, 
and  lias  often  since  been,  the  absolute  per- 
▼ersion  of  all  legitimate  reasoning  in 
science.  See  what  Stewart  lias  said  upon 
Lord  Bacon's  objection  to  reasoning  from 
final  causes  in  physic:!.  Philosophy  of  the 
Active  and  Moral  Powers,  book  ill.  chap. 
ii  sect.  4. 

[It  ought  to  be  more  remembered  than 
BOiuetimes  it  has  been,  that  Bacon  solely 
objects  to  the  confusion  of  Jinai  with 
^Jfickni  causes,  or,  as  some  would  say, 
with  antecedent  conditions.  These  alone 
he  considered  to  fall  within  the  province 
of  physics.  But,  as  a  part  of  metaphysi- 
cal theology,  he  gives  the  former  here  a 
place.  Stewart  has  quoted  at  length  the 
passage,  which  entirely  vindicates  Bacon 
from  the  charge  of  depieciatiDg  the  argu- 


ment In  fiivor  of  theism  from  theatructan 
nf  the  world ;  a  charge  not  uncommonly 
Insinuated  against  him  in  the  seveDteenth 
century,  but  repeated  lately  with  the 
most  dogmatic  violence  by  a  powerful 
writer.  Count  de  Maistre,  Examen  de  la 
Philos.  de  Baron,  c.  13,  el  alibi.  Brux- 
elles,  1S38.  This  mirk,  little  known  per- 
haps in  England,  is,  from  beginning  to  end, 
a  violent  attack  upon  the  Baconian  philo- 
sophy and  its  author,  by  a  man  of  ex 
truordinary  vigor  as  a  puleniical  writer, 
quick  to  discover  any  weak  point,  and 
powerful  to  throw  upon  it  the  light  of  a 
remarkably  nm.sculiue  and  perspicuous 
style;  second  only  perhaps  iu  these  re- 
spects to  Bossuet,  or  rather  only  &lling 
short  of  him  in  elegance  of  language: 
but,  like  him,  a  mere  sworn  soldier  of 
one  party,  utterly  destitute  of  an  ecle(*.tlo 
spirit  in  his  own  philosophy,  or  even  of 
the  power  of  appreciating  with  ordinary 
candor  the  diversities  of  opinion  in  othenj ; 
repulsive,  therefore,  not  only  to  all  who 
have  looked  with  reverence  upon  those 
whom  he  labors  to  degnule,  but  to  all  who 
abhor  party-spirit  in  the  research  of  truth; 
yet  not  unworthy  to  be  read  even  by 
them,  since  he  hits  many  just  criticism.s, 
and  many  acute  observations ;  such,  how- 
ever, as  ought  always  to  be  tried  by  com- 
parison with  the  text  of  Bacon,  whom  he 
may  not  de.signedly  have  misrepresented, 
but,  having  .set  out  with  the  conviction 
that  he  was  a  charlatan  and  an  atheist,  he 
naturally  is  lei  to  exhibit  in  no  othst 
light.  — 1847.] 
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liad  rewarded  the  aculeness  of  Harvey  in  reasoning  on  tlie 
final  cause  of  the  valves  in  the  veins. 

52.  Njilnre,   or   |itiysical    philosophy,  nccording   to  Lord 
Bacon's    jiartitioti,  did  not  conn>rehend    the  human 
Bjiueies.     Wheth«*r   iJiis  be   not   more  consonant  to  im",,]^ 
popolar  liingiiujre,  adojited  by  preceding  systems  of    '■>  ''^  "' 
|)lnli>s<>jihy,   llijin   to   a  stiict  and   jierepicuous  ar- 
ningcnierit,    may  hy  some    l)e    doulited;   though    n  very  re- 
BiK^efuble  nuthurity,  tluit  of  Dujrald   Stewart,  is  opposed  to 
ineluding  man  in  the  pi-ovince  of  pliysiivj.     For  it  is  surely 

ige  to  separate  the  physiology  of  the  human  body,  as  quite 
tucienee  of  another  olaf!s,  from  that  of  inferior  animals;  and, 
if  we  ])laee  I  his  fwirt  of  our  being  under  the  dof^arlmcnt  of 
physical  philoMOpby,  wc  shall  soon  be  embarrassed  by  what 
Jkieon  has  called  the  doctritia  de  fcedere,  the  science  o\'  tlie 
connection  between  the  bohI  of  man  and  his  bodily  frame, — 
•a  vawt  and  inlerestiug  field,  even  yet  very  imperfectly  ex- 
plored. 

53.  It  has  pleased,  however,  the  author  to  follow  his  own 
arrangement.     The  fourth  book  relates  to  the  eonsti-  ^^^^^  ^^ 
tulioii,  l)odilyand  mental,  of  mankind.     In  this  book   ^y  >u«i 
he  hsu)  introduce<l  severtil  8ul)diviHion!»,  whii'li,  con-  """  ' 
eidered  merely  na  such,  <lo  nut  always  apin-ur  tlie  most  philo- 
Bophical ;  but  the  pregnancy  and  acutenej«  of  his  observations 
OTider  each  head  silence  all  criticism  of  this  kind.     This  book 
has  nearly  doubled  the  extent  of  the  corresj)onding  pages  in 
tJie  Advancement  of  Lenniing.     The  doctrine  as  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  thinking  principle  having   been    very   slightly 
touched,  or  rather  passed  over,  with  two  curious  disquisitions  oil 
divination  and  fascination,  he  advances,  in  four  ensuing  IxHika, 
to  the  intcUectual  and  moral   faculties,  and   tliose   sciences 
which  immediately  depend  upon  them.     Logic  and  j^^^. 
ethics   are   the   grand  divisions,  correlative  to  the 

reason  and  the  will  of  man.  Logic,  ai^conling  to  Lord  Bacon, 
comprises  the  sciences  of  inventing,  judging,  retaining,  and 
delivering  the  conceptions  of  the  mind.  We  invent,  thai  is, 
discover,  new  arta,  or  new  arguments ;  we  judge  by  induc- 
tion or  l<y  syllogism ;  the  memory  is  capable  of  being  aided 
\i\  "'■  '  1  methods.  All  lliese  jirooesaes  of  the  mind  aro 
IIh  r  of  several  sciences,  which  it  was  the  peculiar 

aiui  ui  Bauon,  by  liis  own  logic,  to  place  on  suUd  foun- 
dmious. 
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54.  It  is  here  to  be  remarked,  that  the  sciences  of  lo^c  and 
Extant  ctWcs,  according  to  tho  |tartitiou8  of  Lord  Bacon,  are 
girouitbj  tar  more  extfiiiaive  than  we  ure  accustomed  to  con- 
"**"■  fiider  them.  Whatever  concerned  the  human  intol- 
loct  cjime  under  the  first ;  wlmtevcr  related  to  the  will,  a«id 
nffectioiis  of  tho  miiul,  fell  under  the  head  of  ethics.  "  Logica 
de  intcUectn  et  ratioae,  ethioa  de  voluntate  appetitu  et  aftecti- 
hns  disserJt;  altera  decreta,  altera  actionem  progignit."  But  it 
has  been  usual  to  confine  logic  to  the  mcthnds  of  guiding  tho 
understanding  in  the  search  foi'  truth;  and  some,  though,  jis  it 
eecina  to  me,  in  a  majiner  not  warranted  by  the  best  usage  of 
pliilusojiherft,'  have  endeavored  to  exclmle  every  thing  but 
ilu3  syllogistic  inoile  of  reasoning  from  the  logical  province. 
Whether,  again,  the  nature  and  operations  of  the  human  mind, 
in  general,  ought  to  be  reckoned  a  part  of  physics,  lias  tdrcady 
been  mentioned  as  a  disputjible  question. 

53.  The  science  of  delivering  our  own  thoughts  to  others, 
Onujunar  brandling  into  gnunmar  and  rhetoric,  and  including 
buJ  ri»-  poetry,  so  far  as  its  proper  vehicles  —  metre  and  dic- 
tion—  arc  concerned,  occupies  the  sixth  book.  In  all 
this  he  finds  more  desiderata,  than,  from  the  great  attentioD 
paid  to  these  subjects  by  the  ancients,  could  have  been 
expected.  Thus  liis  ingenious  collection  of  antitheta,  or  com- 
mon]>lace8  in  rhetoric,  though  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  to  tlie 
judicial  species  of  elo([uence,  is  first  extended  by  Bacon  him- 
self, as  he  supposes,  to  deliboi-ntive  or  political  orations.  I  do 
not,  however,  think  it  probable  that  this  branch  of  topics 
could  have  been  neglected  by  antiquity,  though  the  writings 
relating  to  it  may  not  have  det^cended  to  us ;  nor  can  we  by 
any  means  say  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  Aristotle's 
Rhetoric  Whether  the  utility  of  these  commonplaces,  whan 
collected  in  books,  be  very  great,  is  luiother  question.  And  a 
similar  doubt  might  be  suggested  with  respect  to  the  elenclis, 
or  refutations,  of  rhetorical  sophisms,  colores  honi  et  mali, 
which  he  reports  as  equally  deficient,  though  a  commencemeat 
had  been  made  by  Aristotle. 

5G.  In  the  seventh  book,  we  come  to  etliical  science.    This 

KUiha        ^'^  deems  to  have  been  insufficiently  treated.     He 

would  have  the  different  tempers  and  characters  of 

mankind  fii-st  considered ;    then  their  passions  and  afi'ections 

>  "In  altera  pbllusophiia  puts,  <iaB  alt  qturtndi   ao  tUawnntU,  loa  /tsyMf 
ikiliu."  —  Ck.  da  f  iii.,  i.  U. 
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(neither  of  which,  as  he  justly  observes,  find  a  plac-e  m  the 
Ktliic*  of  Arirttode,  Ihnugli  ibey  nro  sometimes  Ircfitwl,  not  so 
apfiosdtely,  in  his  Rhetoric) ;  lastly,  the  methods  of  altering 
nnii  affecting  the  will  and  ajipetite,  such  as  custom,  education, 
imitation,  or  sodety.  "The  main  and  jirimitive  division  of 
imiriil  knowledge  seometli  to  be  into  the  exemplar  or  plat- 
form nf  <rooil,  and  the  regiment  or  culture  of  the  mind:  the 
one  ilescribing  the  natnre  of  gooil ;  the  other  presenting  rules 
bow  to  subdue,  a[)ply,  and  accommodate  the  will  of  man 
thereunto."  This  latter  he  also  calls  "  the  Georgics  of  tho 
mind."  lie  seems  to  pl»<*  "  the  jdatform  or  essence  of 
gof>d "  in  seeking  the  good  of  the  whole,  rather  than  that 
of  the  individual,  applying  thin  to  refute  the  ancient  theo- 
ries as  to  the  gummum  dottum.  But  perhaps  Bacou  had 
not  thoroughly  disentangled  this  quesrion,  and  confoimda, 
as  is  not  unusual,  the  iitmmum  botiunt,  or  personal  feli- 
3iy,  with  the  object  of  moiid  action,  or  commune  bonutn. 
ilc  ia  right,  however,  in  preferring,  morally  speaking,  the 
Bclivu  to  the  contemplative  life  against  Aristotle  and  other 
philoeiophcrs.  This  part  is  translated  in  Do  Augmentia, 
with  little  variation,  from  the  Advancement  of  Learning; 
is  al»o  what  I'oUows  on  the  Georgics,  or  culture,  of  tho 

in<l.  The  philosophy  of  civil  life,  aa  it  relates  both  to  the 
conduct  of  men  in  their  nmtual  intercoui-se,  wliich  is  [>cculiar- 
ly  termed  prudence,  and  to  that  higher  prudence  which  is 
concerned  with  the  administration  of  comnnmities,  tills  up  the 
chart  of  the  Baconian  ethics.  In  the  eighth  book,  admirable 
redei-tions  on  the  former  of  these  subjects  o<'cur  at  almost 
every  sentence.  Many,  perhaps  most,  of  these  will  be  found 
in  ill©  Advancement  of  Learaing.  But,  in  this,  he  had  been, 
for  a  rcfison  suHiciently  obvious  and  sUmost  avowed,  cautious- 
ly silent  upon  the  art  of  goveniment,  —  the  craft  of  his  king. 
Tho  motives  for  silence  wei*e  still  so  jxiwerfid,  that  j^yy„ 
lie  treats,  in  the  De  Augmentis,  only  of  two  heads 
in  i^ditical  science :  the  methods  of  enlarging  the  boundai-ies 
pf  a  state,  which  James  I.  could  har«lly  resent  as  an  inter- 
ft-rence  with  hia  own  monopoly;  and  one  of  far  more  impor* 
Umce  to  the  well-being  of  mankind,  the  principles  of  universal 
jurLM|iru<lenTO,  or  Hither  of  universal  legislation,  according  to 
wiiieh  sUindnrd  all  laws  ought  to  be  framed.  These  he  has 
sketched  in  ninety-seven  aphorisms,  or  short  rules,  wliicli, 
Croui  the  great  experience  of  Bacon  in  tho  laws,  as  well  aa  hia 
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peculiar  rocAUon  towards  that  part  of  pbiloeophy,  deaerre  to 
be  studiifl  ul  lliis  (lay.  U|)on  t^uch  lo|ii<«,  the.  pmgivssivo 
and  iiiDiivuting  spiiit  of  lti»  genius  wtw  less  liktly  to  Iw;  \mr- 
ccivcd ;  but  tie  is  littre,  a^  on  all  occasiunA,  iHjuully  i'rvH  thtiu 
what  lie  liiis  happily  called,  in  one  ot"  bis  essuy»*,  the  "  f'n)WHrd 
ixstctiliuii  of  ciiiitoiii,"  thu  prejudice  of  inarikind,  like  lliat  of 
pcrvci-so  eliildreu,  ngiiiniit  what  is  odvisud  to  thein  fur  their 
real  gootl,  and  wliat  they  rnniint  deny  to  be  conducive  to  iu 
_^  Tliis  whole  eighth  book  is  pregnant  with  protuund 

and  original  tluukiii;;.  The  niiitli  and  la<(,  wiiidi  ia 
eliort,  glances  only  at  »ouic  de,>*idenit«  in  theologieal  s<jt'oee, 
^d  h  chielly  remarkable  as  il  displays  a  nio)-e  lilHiral  and 
catholic  spirit  than  was  often  to  Vie  met  witli  in  a  period  i^i^- 
udizcd  by  bigotry  and  eeolee<Ja.stieal  pride.  But  08  the 
abjuration  of  luinian  authority  is  the  fircit  princijilo  uf  Lord 
Bacon's  pliiloso|)liy,  and  the  prei>ai'ation  for  his  logiiv  it  was 
not  expedient  to  say  too  much  uf  ita  ui>efuljiees  in  theolo};ical 
pursiiita. 

57.  At  the  condusion  of  the  whole,  we  may  find  a  summary 
DcfMnnita  eutiUogue  of  tlwj  deficiencies,  which,  in  the  cour^^c  of 
cdiuuvroted  this  ample  review,  Loixl   Bacon  had   lbun<l  worthy 

of  being  sujjplied  by  patient  and  iihiloeoj^iiinU  in- 
quiry. Of  these  desiderata,  few,  1  fear,  have  sinco  been 
filled  up,  at  least  in  a  collective  and  systematic  nianu(T, 
ai'coi'ding  to  his  suggestions.  Great  materials,  useful  inlinia- 
tious,  and  even  partial  delineations,  are  certainly  to  he  i'ound, 
as  to  many  of  the  rest-,  in  tiie  writings  r»f  those  who  have  don<; 
honor  to  the  last  two  centuries.  But,  with  all  our  pride  in 
modern  science,  veiy  much  even  of  what,  in  Bacon's  time, 
was  pei%eived  to  be  wanting,  remains  i'or  the  diligence  and 
Bagadty  of  tlw.»se  who  are  yet  to  come, 

58.  The  first  book  of  the  Novum  Organum,  if  it  is  not 
Norum  better  known  than  any  other  part  of  Bacon's  phiJoso- 
oiwinnin:    phical  Writings,  has  at  legist  furnished  moi-e  of  those 

"  striking   passages  wWch   sh'me  in  quotation.     It  is 

written  iu  detached  aphorisms;  the  sentences,  even  where 
tliesc  aphorisms  are  longest,  not  flowing  much  into  one 
another,  so  as  to  create  a  suspidon,  that  be  had  formed  ad  ver- 
Eiiria,  to  which  he  committed  his  thoughts  as  they  arose,  it 
iri  fiill  of  rejR'titions :  and  indeed  this  ie  so  usual  with  Lord 
liacon,  that,  whenever  we  tind  an  acute  reflection  or  briliijuit 
>uulogy,  il  i&  uore  Uiuu  uu  evtio  cluuuM  thai  it  will  fecur  in 
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#0016  other  plaoc.  1  have  alrendy  observed  lliat  he  b,is  binteJ 
tike  Novum  Orf^aniini  to  be  a  digesled  siimraarr  of  liis  method 
hut  not  the  i-ntiiv  sysitein  na  he  (h'si<rn<-'*'  to  iJcvelop  it,  eve* 
in  that  small  {lortion  which  he  hn.i  liandled  at  all. 

59-  Of  the  splendid  passages  in  the  Novum  Organam 
none  are  perhaps  so  remarkable  as  his  celebrated  Pan^ie*. 
division  of  falhu-ies ;  not  such  as  the  dialecticians  luid  '•*"''» 
Ijoen  accustomed  to  refute,  depending  ujwn  eijuivijcal  words,' 
faulty  dis[>o.'*ition  of  premises,  but  Ijnng  fiir  deeper  in  Iho 
Itural  or  incidental  prejiidieea  of  the  mind  itself.  These  arfl 
>ur  in  number :  idola  tnbus,  to  which,  fmm  certain  eominoti 
weakiiei<j«js  of  human  nature,  we  are  universally  liable ;  iJotn 
*j}eeua,  wliich,  from  peculiar  dispositions  and  circumstances  of 
jn<lividiials,  mislead  them  in  difterent  mamiera ;  idola  fori, 
arising  from  the  current  usage  of  word"?,  which  represent 
things  much  otherwise  than  as  they  really  are ;  and  idold 
thtatri,  which  false  systems  of  philosophy  and  erroneous  mo- 
thodit  of  r<!,i8<»ning  have  introduced.  Hence,  as  the  refracted 
ray  gives  us  a  false  notion  as  to  the  [dace  of  the  object  whoso 
image  it  tran:*mits,  so  our  own  minds  are  a  refracting  medium 
to  the  objecta  of  their  own  contemplation,  and  require  all  the 
aid  of  a  well-directed  philosophy  either  to  rectify  the  percep- 
tion, or  to  make  allowances  for  its  errors. 

60.  These  idolii,  ei^^Xih  images,  illusions,  fallacies,  or,  as 
Lonl  Bacon  calls  them  in  the  Advancement  of  Learn-  cnnfiiundiHi 
ing,  false  apiHjarances,  have  been  often  named  in  """^MoIb. 
Knglish  idoh  of  the  tribe,  of  the  den.  of  the  market-place. 
But  it  »e«ra9  better,  unless  we  retain  the  Latin  name,  to  cm- 
ploy  one  of  the  synonymous  terms  given  above.  For  the  nso 
of  idol  in  this  sense  is  little  warranted  by  the  practice  of  the 
language,  nor  is  it  fonnd  in  Bacon  himself ;  but  it  has  misled 
host  of  writers,  whoever  might  be  the  flr^t  that  a|)p]ied  it, 
»en  among  such  as  are  conversant  with  tlie  Novum  Organum 
Biicon  proceeds,"  says  Plaj'fair, "  to  enumeriite  the  ctiuscs  of 
error;  the  idolt,  as  he  calls  them,  or  fali*e  divinities,  to  which 
tlic  mind  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  bow."  And  with  a 
similar  misapprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  idtjla  sprcus,  he  says,  "  Besides  the  causes  of  error 
wltich  are  common  to  all  mankind,  each  individual,  according 
to  Bacon,  has  his  own  dark  cavern  or  den,  into  which  llie 
light  '8  imjierfectly  admitted,  and  in  the  obscurity  of  wltieb  a 
lutidiry  idol  lurks,  at  whose  ehrine  the  truth  is  oflen  sacrl- 
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fioed."*  Tbmalflo  Dr.Tlw*mflit'B4mw*«:  "In  tlw  imnastMuictit- 
iiries  of  the  tniml  were  :  '"w;";!™! 
a  luter  autlior  on  the  at  Bac-on 
'*  strikingly,  tiiougb  lit  Itis  usual  >(iiHiiit  !>i\\e^  calls  Ute  prcju' 
liictii  that  clieck.  tbe  ]>n>grt!5s  of  the  intiid  l>y  thu  lumie  of  idols, 
because  mHiikind  are  apt  lo  pay  lMnnaj»e  to  titese,  instead  of 
regarding  trutlu"  *  Tims,  too,  in  tlie  translation  of  tlie  Novum 
Organuin,  published  in  Mr.  Basil  Mout^u's  edition,  we  find 
idola  rendered  by  idoU,  without  expLuiation.  We  mtiy.  iii 
fact,  say  that  this  meiining  has  been  almost  unirersally  givtsii 
by  later  writers.  By  whom  it  was  introduced  I  cannot  deter- 
mine. Cudworth,  in  a  passage  where  lie  glances  at  Bacon, 
lias  said,  "  It  13  no  idol  of  the  den,  to  use  that  affected  Ian* 
guage."  But,  in  the  pedantic  style  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
it  is  not  impossible  that  idol  may  here  liave  Ix-'Cn  put  as  amert 
translation  of  the  Greek  uduXuv,  nnd  in  tbe  same  general  sense 
of  an  idea  or  intellectual  image.*  Altltough  the  popaW' 
sense  would  not  be  inapposite  to  the  general  purpose  of  Bacoiil 
in  the  fintt  p:irl  of  the  Novum  Orgaiiuni,  it  cannot  bo  reck- 
oned »)  exact  and  philosophical  an  illustration  of  the  sources 
of  human  error  as  the  unfaithful  inuige,  the  shadow  of  reality, 
men  througb  a  refracting  surfju;e,  or  reflected  from  an  une*|nHl 
mirror,  as  in  the  Platonic  hy[N3thesi*  of  the  cave,  wherein  we 
are  jvlaced  with  our  backs  to  the  light,  to  which  he  senms  to 
allude  in  his  idola  speciis.*  And  as  this  is  also  plainly  tbe 
true  roeaning,  aa  a  comparison  with  the  pamllel  passages  in 
the  Advancement  of  Learning  demonstrates,  there  can  be  no 
pretence  for  continuing  to  employ  a  word  which  has  served  to 
mislead  such  men  as  Brown  and  Playfair. 


>  t'nsllm.  Dtanprtntioo  to  Enoyclopa-dis. 

'  InCroductloa  to  theXoruinOrgnnum, 
publUliVil  by  Ui<!  Society  fiir  tliu  nilliuiun 
of  Ufieful  Kniiwl^^^.  KvuQ  SU}irartsi-«u)S 
ill  hnri,  ftilli-n  Inio  t,ho  0nniv  t-mtr. 
*'  Wlti'  ■'  .  ■  :  liilfl  uf  the  den  lnniut«ua 
thvii  .'  >-uUirulioii  of  llio |ihl- 

M)M>)<..  iin(Hm<t[ble  ;  or  rather  it 

\a  in  n  n>iii]iiriauuD  of  this  idolatry  that 
thK  |ilillo»npliical  Hpiril  cMcntially  con. 
»|jt»."  — Dliwertiition,  &o.  Tli«  obsMra- 
%iim  U  w|uii|ly  tru«,  wlutUiTar  (enni  we 
Di«y  [cfw  to  ^fl^- 

*  \u  'L'mM's  eiimon  of  JobnflOn'e  Dle- 
amiAry  tlii*  neiue  U  not  mentioned.  But 
III  Um(  or  til*  Kiicycli>[ii»dlik  Mucmpnll- 
buu  we  bure  tbeJie  wonLi:  '^An  idol  or 
buAHn  in  altfo  oppowMi  to  a  rmlity ;  thuA 
lAtd  Umou  (wa  tiu  iiuataUoD  ftom  bloi  I 


apeak*  of  Idols  or  blw  appeiuxocwi." 
T>ie  (juotatloD  i«  from  tbe  tniuelntion  of 
one  of  bb  jibort  Ljitin  tnurtu,  wliicb  wu 
lint  miuip  by  bimn<lf.  It  is,  however.  « 
pn»f  that  the  word  ilol  in*  auev  ukuI  iu 
this  M'Dse. 

*  "  (iiiinqafl  ex  phutCute  nuc  ccllalli 
tan^uiuii  ex  (ipecu    HlAtoiiiM,  plilliwoptiA. 
tur.**  —  Ill^toria  NutiimllA,  Ui  pm-fatioiui. 
Coleridge  hiu>  Mime  fine  linen  in  aJluidoa 
to  Uiiii  bypotbvsU   In    Uut  mAinUH<«Dt< 
elluiiinii  of  Idii  Ksaiun,  tbe  lutnuiiu-tloii  to 
the  second  hook  of  Jouii  of  Arc.  tnit  with- 
drawn,  niter  the  flrnt  edition,  ftmn  that 
poom ;  when^  be  de.vrribeii  uh  iu  **  pioced  i 
with  our  biiek)'  to  hriglit  rwility."     1  MM  j 
not,  tiowerer,  certain  that  Bscon  meUK^l 
tbift  prccL^  tinalui^v  by  bij  idoUt  qMtfiS,  . 
See  Da  Augmeati^,  Ub.T.  &  4. 
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61.  Ill  tlie  neconil  book  of  the  Novum  Organura,  we  come  at 
length  to  tlie  new  logic,  the  inteqiretal  bn  of  nature,  seoond 
as  he  oallfl  it,  or  the  rules  for  rondiictiiiff  inniiiries   'j"'"" 

1      1  •!  !•  I  •      •     1         •  ^ov^lIn 

111  nAtiintl  pliilosopuy  acuoriling  to  his  xnunctive  me-  Organum. 
thod.  It  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  fragment  of  iiis  entire  syHtcni, 
and  18  chicliy  contincd  to  tho  "  prurojiatire  in^laniHJS," '  or 
phenomena  whicli  are  to  be  selected,  for  various  reasons,  as 
most  likcdy  to  aid  our  investigations  of  nature.  Fifteen  of 
these  are  used  to  gnide  tlie  intellect,  five  to  assist  the  scnm-a, 
ueven  to  correct  the  practice.  This  second  book  is  written 
with  more  than  usual  want  of  perspicuity  ;  and,  thongh  it  is 
intriiisit*uHj  tl»c  Baeoniun  pliilosopliy  in  a  pre-eminent  aensc. 
1  mndi  doubt  whether  it  la  very  extensively  read,  though  far 
more  so  than  it  was  fifty  years  sine*.  Playfair,  liowever,  ha? 
given  an  excellent  abstrttct  of  it  in  his  Preliminary  Disserta- 
tion to  the  Encydopiedia  Britannica,  with  abundant  and  judi- 
cious illustrations  from  modem  science.  Sir  John  llerechel, 
in  Ills  admirable  Discoiir.'>e  on  rs'atural  Philosophy,  luis  added 
a  greater  mrmber  from  slill  more  recent  discoveries,  and  has 
al!«o  furnished  such  a  luminous  development  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  No\nim  Organura,  as  had  been  vainly  hoped  in  former 
limes.  Tiie  commentator  of  Ba<.'on  should  be  himself  of  au 
original  genius  in  philosophy.  These  novel  ill us^t rations  ai"e- 
the  more  useful,  because  Bacon  himself,  from  defective  know- 
ledge of  natural  phenomena,  and  fi*om  what,  though  contrary 
to  his  precejyts,  his  ardent  fiaincy  could  not  avoid,  —  a  premature 
hastening  to  explain  tho  essences  of  things  instead  of  their 
proximate  causes,  —  has  frequently  given  erroneous  examples. 
It  i»  to  be  observed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  often  anticiimtea 
with  marvellous  pagacity  the  discoveries  of  posterity,  and  that 
his  patient  and  acute  analysis  of  the  phenomena  of  heat  has 
bocn  deemed  a  model  of  his  own  inductive  reasoning.  "  N( 
owe,"  observes  Playfair,  "  has  done  so  much  in  such  circum 
MancesL"  He  was  even  ignorant  of  some  things  that  he  might 
have  known ;  he  wanted  every  bnaiich  of  malhematiw ;  and 
plof-etl  in  this  remote  comer  of  Eurojie,  without,  many  kindred 
minds  to  animate  his  zeal  for  physical  science,  seems  hai-dly 
t  J  have  belie^"ed  tlie  discoveries  of  Galileo. 

'  TliP   nlliifinn   fn  T^--rrtti;^iftv,^  instnn-  mjlwl.  tljoiigti  by  lot,  wfi"  (^'tii'm.lly  found, 

h*i»'         ■      ,     .    ■  ,     i.    ■           i  hy  Hcrnie  pnpjuilire  i.r                     'i  ,    to  iu- 

t.j^-  lJui'nc«  thi' rt-^t  win-                       .'I  i»tl»»?r- 

•.il.[          I ••      '-      I  wise.     ItiamChcriii            ■      i    ;),»'kiicli 

tlh^tl.  but  U»  cbii  jirrPFUiifilica    rtriturta  \fi  not  mirocmiioo  witAi  Batujti 
tb«  lUiiiuiu  couiL  U,  whiuh  vaii^  Qrat 
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62.  It  has  happened  to  Lord  Baoon,  as  it  has  to  raahj 
Confldene*  Other  writers,  that  he  has  been  extolled  fo^  qualities 
of  Bkoo.  by  no  means  characteristic  of  his  mind.  The  first 
aphorism  of  the  Novum  Organum,  bo  frequently  quoted,  *^  Man, 
the  servant  and  interpreter  of  nature,  performs  and  undot- 
stands  so  much  as  he  has  collected  couceming  the  order  of 
nature  by  observation  or  reason,  nor  do  his  power  or  his 
knowledge  extend  farther,"  has  seemed  to  bespeak  an  extreme 
sobriety  of  imagination,  a  willingness  to  acquie^oe  in  register* 
iug  the  phenomena  of  nature  without  seeking  a  revelation  of 
her  fiecrets.  And  nothing  is  more  true  than  that  snch  was  tba 
cautious  and  patient  course  of  inquiry  prescribed  by  him  to  all 
the  genuine  disciples  of  his  inductive  method.  But  he  was 
fer  from  being  one  of  those  humble  philosophers  who  would 
limit  human  science  to  the  enumeration  of  particular  facts. 
He  had,  on  the  contrary,  vast  hopes  of  the  human  intellect 
under  the  guidance  of  his  new  logic.  The  latent  gchenuUit' 
mus,  or  intrinsic  configuration  of  bodies,  the  IcUens  procetaua 
adformam,  or  transitional  operation  through  which  they  pass ' 
from  one  form,  or  condition  of  nature,  to  another,  would  one 
day,  as  he  hoped,  be  brought  to  light ;  and  this  not,  of  course, 
by  simple  observation  of  the  senses,  nor  even  by  assistance  of 
instruments,  concerning  the  utility  of  which  he  was  rather 
sceptical,  but  by  a  rigorous  application  of  exclusive  and  affirm- 
ative propositions  to  the  actual  phenomena  by  the  inductive 
method.  "  It  appears,"  says  Playfiair,  "  that  Bacon  placed  the 
ultimate  object  of  philosophy  too  high,  and  too  much  out  of 
the  reach  of  man,  even  when  his  exertions  are  most  skilfully 
conducted.  He  seems  to  have  thought,  that  by  giving  a 
proper  direction  to  our  researches,  and  carrying  them  on 
according  to  the  inductive  method,  we  should  arrive  at  the 
knowledge  of  the  essences  of  the  powers  and  qualities  resid- 
ing in  bodies ;  that  we  should,  for  instance,  become  acquainted 
with  the  essence  of  heat,  of  cold,  of  color,  of  transparency. 
The  fact  however  is,  that,  in  as  &r  as  science  has  yet  ad- 
vanced, no  one  essence  has  been  discovered,  either  as  to  mat- 
ter in  general,  or  as  to  any  of  its  more  extensive  modifications. 
We  are  yet  in  doubt  whether  heat  is  a  peculiar  motion  of  the 
minute  parts  of  bodies,  as  Bacon  himself  conceived  it  to 
be,  or  something  emitted  or  radiated  from  their  surfaces,  or^ 
lastly,  the  vibrations  of  an  elastic  medium  by  which  they  are 
penetrated  and  surrounded." 
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68.  Il  requires  n  very  extensive  mirvey  of  llie  nclual 
FdnTiiinion  of  scioru'C,  ami  a  great  sagacity,  lo  judges  J^^„^^^^ 
jfivt'n  in  tiiR  Irw.sest  manner,  what  is  l«?yon(l  tlio  pos-  justiiieasl 
leilil«  Hmitrt  of  human  knowle<lf(c.  Ortainly,  since  '"' 
ltL«  lime  when  this  passage  vr;\a  written  by  Pl.iyfair,  more 
|ete|i8  liavo  been  made  towards  realizing  tlie  .'anguine  antici- 
Jliatioiis  of  Bacon  than  in  the  two  centuries  that  had  elapsed 
l"inee  the  publication  of  the  Novum  Organnm.  We  do  not 
[yet  know  the  renJ  nature  of  heal;  hut  few  would  pronounce  il 
fimpossible  or  evpn  unlikely  that  we  mny  know  it,  in  the  same 
)ilegri!c  that  we  know  other  physical  I'calities  not  immediately 
[pencpliliie,  before  many  years  shall  have  expired.  The  atomitr 
{theory  of  Dalton,  the  laws  of  crystulliue  substances  discovered 
^by  IJauy,  the  development  of  olhers  still  subtler  by  Mitscher- 

lidj,  instead  of  exiiibiting.  as  the  older  philosophy  had  done, 

the  idola  rerum,  the  sensible  ajijiearances  of  concrct-e  sub 
I  stance,  radiations  from  the  Intenial  glory,  admit  us,  as  it  were, 
lU)  Btund  ivithin  the  vestibule  of  nature's  temple,  and  to  gjxze 
Lun  llie  very  curtain  of  the  shrine.     If,  indeed,  we  could  know 

the  internal  ^structure  of  one  primary  at'Om,  and  could  tell, 
Uiot  of  I'ourse  by  immediate  testimony  of  sense,  but  by  legiti- 
llualc  inference  from  it,  through  what  constant  laws  its  com- 
|]>onent  though  indiscerpible  molecules,  the  atoms  of  atoms, 
l^&ltract,  rctiiin,  and  repel  each  other,  we  should  liave  before 
[our  mental  vision  not  only  the  late-ns  scfimuaiismvs,  the  real 
I  configuration  of  the  substance,  but  its  form,  or  etiicient  nature, 
land  could  give  as  perfect  a  definition  of  any  snch  substance, 
I  of  gold,  for  exixm|>le,  as  we  can  of  a  cone  or  a  ptirallelogram. 
I  The  recent  discoveries  of  xinimal  and  vegetable  development, 

ond  especially  the  happy  applic4ttion  of  the  microscope  to  ob- 
Pflr^rving  chemical  and  orgiuiic  changes  in  their  actual  course, 
^are  equally  remarkable  advances  towards  a  knowledge  of  the 
ilfttrrui  procesms  ad  foTTnam,  the  coqaiseulnr  motions  by  which 
I'lill  change  must  be.  Hccomplished,  and  are  in  fact  a  great  desil 

more  timn  Hacou  himself  would  have  deemed  i)Ossible.' 

l>4.    The»c   astonishing   revelations   of  natural   mysteries, 

Troab  tidings  of  which  crowd  in  upon  us  every  day,  may  ba 


J  By    tht  tiUrmt   frnffnuf.    h*   mmnt    hitf  tnkm  plnra,  »  latrnt  pmgrro  from  om 
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likely  to  ovei-wlielm  all  ftober  hpBitation  M  tn  tli©  c«{uieitiefl  of 

the  liuinan  mind,  and  to  bring  back  that  coiiHtJence 
iw'k'pt  wliii'h  Hacon,  in  »o  much  leas  lavorahle  circum- 
within         stances,  ha*  veutiircMl  lo  feel.   Thero.  wcin.  however,  to 

be  poofl  reasons  for  iieoiiing  wiihin  iRiuniLf  fhU  ojt|it'C. 
tation  of  future  iniprovement,  wliicJi,  an  it  ha»  soinetinies  hern 
aiinounceil  in  unqualified  phi-a'Mis,  is  hardly  more  |iIiiloso]>hifal 
than  the  vul>rar  9u|i|K)sition  tliat  the  capacities  ol' mankind  are 
nlniost  fltationary.  Tlio  phenomena  of  nature,  indeed,  in  all 
tJieir  jiossihle  conihinHtion.-;,  are  ,so  iidiiiitu,  in  a  popular  sense 
of  the  word,  tlwit  during  no  period  to  which  tlie  hunmn  species 
can  he  concoiveil  to  reach  would  they  he  entirely  eollected  and 
registere*].  The  case  is  still  etronpir  as  to  tlie  secret  ageiicien 
and  [irocesses  by  means  of  wliieh  their  phenomena  are  di»- 
playe<L  These  have  as  yet,  in  no  one  instance,  so  far  as  I 
know,  been  liilly  jiacertained.  "  Microscope*,'*  Pays  Henschel, 
"  have  been  constructed  which  magnify  more  tlian  one  thou- 
sand times  in  linear  dimension,  so  that  the  smallest  viiiihlQ 
grain  of  sand  may  be  enlarged  to  the  appearance  of  one  mil- 
linn  times  more  bulky ;  yet  the  only  imprei?sion  we  receive  by 
riewLng  it  through  such  a  magnifier  is  that  it  reminds  us  of 
some  vast  fragment  of  a  rock;  while  the  intimate  slnicture 
on  which  depend  its  color,  its  hardness,  and  its  chemical  pro- 
perties, remains  stLU  concealed:  we  do  not  seem  to  have  mado 
even  an  approaeh  to  a  closer  analysis  of  it  by  any  such  scru- 
tiny."* 

65.  The  instance  here  chosen  is  not  the  most  favorable  for 

the  experimental  philosopher.  He  might  perhaps 
ou™ know-  ho{)e  to  gain  more  knowledge  by  applying  the  l)pst 
!"<>(<«■  i>j      microscope  to  a  regular  crystal  or  to  an  organized 

substance.  But  there  is  evidently  a  fiindamental 
limitation  of  physical  science,  arising  from  those  of  the  bo<lily 
senses  and  of  nnuscular  motions.  Tlie  nicest  instruments 
must  be  constructed  and  directed  by  the  human  hand:  the 
range  of  the  finest  glasses  must  have  a  limit,  not  only  in  their 
own  natural  structure,  but  in  that  of  the  human  eye.  IJut 
no  thiMjry  in  science  will  be  acknowledged  to  deserve  any 
regard,  except  as  it  is  drawn  immediately,  and  oy  an  exclu- 
sive process,  from  the  phenomena  which  our  senses  report  to 
08.  Thus  the  rogidar  observation  of  definite  proportions  in 
chemical  combination  has  suggested  the  atomic  theory;  and 
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even  this  Lns  been  sceptically  acoopted  hj  our  cautious  school 
f  philoeKiphy.     If  we  aro  ever  to  go  fartlior  into  the  molecu- 
lar ar>:iJysis  of  snbsfances,  it  must  be  tliroiig?i  tho  iniMias  aJul 
upon  dio  authority  of  new  discoveries  exlai>ited  to  our  senses 
in  experiment.      But  the  existing  powers  of  exhibiting  or 
[■c*/in(K'lling  nature  by  instruments,  va«t  as  they  appear  to  us, 
Jinil  wonilcrful  as  has  been  their  eflicaey  in  many  rcspei'tr!, 
lavo  done  little  for  many  years  post  in  diminishing  the  nuiu- 
l»«?:r  of  substiintx-s  reputed  to  be  simple;    and  with  strong 
r«^Kons  to  suspect  that  some  of  these,  at  least,  yield  lo  the 
crucible  of  nature,  our  electric  batteries  hare,  up  to  this  hour, 
duyed  innoeiilously  round  tiieir  heads. 

C6.  Bacon  has  thrown  out,  once  or  twice,  a  hint  at  a  single 
rinciple,  a  summary  law  of  nature,  as  if  aU  subordinate 
uses  resolved  themselves  into  one  great  process,  according 
which  God  works  his  will  in  the  universe:  "Opus  qwn\ 
operatur  Deus  a  principio  ua(pie  ad  fisem."  The  natunil 
tendency  towards  simplitication,  and  what  we  consider  as 
bannony,  in  our  pliLlo30|jhical  systems,  which  Lord  Bacou 
hiatsolf  reckons  among  the  idola  tribus,  the  falUicies  incident 
t*>  tlie  .specie-",  has  led  some  to  favor  this  unity  of  physical  law. 
Impact  and  gravity  have  each  had  their  supporters.  But  we 
*re  as  yet  at  a  great  distance  from  establishing  such  a  gene- 
ralizatiou,  nor  does  it  appear  by  any  means  probable  that  it 
vrill  ever  assume  any  simple  fonn. 

67.    The  close  connection  of  the  inductive  process  recom- 
mended by  Bacon  with  natural  philo.«*ophy  in  the  jndaeHro 
common  sense  of  that  word,  and  the  general  selec-  Me : 
lion  of  his  examples  for  illustration  from  that  science,  ronflnwi  u> 
have  given  rise  to  a  question,  whether  he  compre-  pii>«i<»- 
hendcd  metaphysi'ial  and  moral  philosophy  within  the  scope 
,  of  his  inquiry.'      Tliat  they  formed  a  part  of  the  Instauni- 
lion  of  Sciences,  and  therefore  of  the  Baconian  philosophy 
[In  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that 
[b  large  proportion  of  the  treatise  De  Augmentis  Scientiarura 
dedicated  to  those  subjects ;   and  it  Ls  not  leas  so  that  the 
Hota  of  tlio  Novum  Organum  are  at  least  as  apt  to  deceive 
in  moral  as  in  physical  argument.     The  question,  thero- 
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fore,  can  only  he  mised  as  in  the  p^Millnr  ntiPtliod  of  Viomltirt- 
incr  inv(M?ti<iffition8,  which  is  conniilorfl  as  his  own.  Tliis 
woulfi,  hrtwovoi-,  ft|>^>car  to  liavc  liecn  df^cMod  by  himself  in 
very  pfisitive  Innguajre:  "It  may  ^  doubted,  rather  than 
ohjeirtcd,  hy  sume,  whethot*  we  Irmk  to  the  fierlcction,  hy 
iiipaiis  of  our  inethwl,  of  natiiml  philosophy  alone,  or  of  the 
othtT  Bciencfls  also,  of  log'H'-,  of  ethi(v»,  of  politii?s.  But  we 
ci!rtaiiily  ninan  what  has  hei-e  been  said  to  be  understood  n? 
lo  th*"!!!  all ;  and  as  the  ordinary  logic,  which  proceeds  i:y 
syllogism,  dofia  not  relate  to  physical  only,  but  to  every  other 
Bi'ienee,  so  ours,  whicli  proceeds  by  induction,  comprises  them 
all.  For  we  as  much  collect  a  history  and  form  tables  eon- 
ceming  an»er,  tear,  Bhame,  and  the  like,  and  ako  concerning 
examples  from  civil  life,  and  as  much  concerning  the  intellec- 
tual operations  of  memory,  combination,  and  partition,  judg- 
ment and  the  others,  as  concerning  heat  and  cold,  or  light,  or 
vegetation,  or  such  things." '  But  he  proceeds  to  intimate,  as 
far  as  I  undei-atand  the  next  sentence,  that  although  his  method 
or  logic,  strictly  ftpeaking,  is  applicable  to  other  subjects,  it  ig 
his  immediate  object  to  inquire  into  the  projierties  of  natural 
things,  or  what  is  generally  meant  by  physics.  To  this,  in- 
deed, the  second  book  of  the  Novum  Organum  and  the 
portions  that  he  completed  of  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
Instauratio  Magna  bear  witness. 

68.  It  by  no  means  follows,  because  the  leading  principh^s 
Bvoniu  "'^  *^^  indu<Ttive  philosophy  are  applicable  to  other 
pwirtwpiir  tojncs  of  inquiry  than  what  is  usually  comprehended 
•wTiitiw  inider  the  name  of  physics,  that  we  can  enqdoy  all 
ud«tiwii-  the  pt<Brogativa  hulmUtarum,  and  still  less  tha 
peculiar  niles  for  conducting  erperiraenta  which 
Bacon  has  given  us,  in  moral  or  even  psychological  disqiiisi- 
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ruH.  Many  of  lliiin  are  plainly  refemble  to  particular 
iiuiiipulutiiiiiB^  ur  AL  nig.st  U>  liiiiiU'd  subJM-ls  of  cli(.>iiiioul 
*^|1  tury.  And  tile  (ifquunt  occun-fuco  of  piissagra  wliii'U 
tUuw  hard  Bhcoii'h  tbl|li]lc'l3i^  (bi-  exiierimentnl  j)roi'w<»i's,  gM;i'in« 
l^io  Imve  Ivd  H)Iuo  to  coiikuKt  his  piculiiir  mclhods  us  nioru 
^tixclusivoly  ivlatcd  to  eucli  modes  of  inquiry  than  lliey  renlly 
^Bsri;.  Hut  wli«i)  (lie  liucuniuii  ]iliiki»iphy  is  tu;id  to  bu  i-x|iu> 
^Brinu'iital,  wb  nre  to  n.-nK-niluM'  that  experiment  is  only  bcllcr 
^^tbsin  what  we  Jnay  call  passive  observation,  becauise  it  en* 
lai-}jes  our  csipiwity  of  observing  witli  exactness  and  ex])edition. 
I'he  reasoning  is  grounded  on  ob.-<ervation  in  both  ca.«ejs.  lu 
nslroniwny,  wljere  nature  remarkably  presi-nts  the  objeeta  of 
'  Jiir  oiiservntion  without  liability  to  ermr  or  uncertain  delay, 
Iwo  UMiy  re;ison  on  the  induetive  principle  as  well  as  in  sciem  es 
jthat  re(|ulix'  tentative  operations.  The  inference's  drawn  Ihmi 
llic  difference  of  time  in  the  occultation  of  the  satelliu^s  of  Jupi- 
jter  at  dilTerent  se^i^u^,  iu  fiivor  of  the  Coperniean  theory  an<l 
^against  the  instantaneous  motion  oi'  li^ht,  tu'e  inductions  of 
Jhe  sajiie  kind  with  any  that  could  be  derivotl  from  «u  e./yye- 
ifimenfunt  crucis.  They  ara  exclusions  of  those-  liypothes^ea 
nvhich  might  eolre  many  plkenomeiui,  but  fail  to  ejcplaiii  liioso 
iincdiately  observed. 

€9.  Uut  astronomy,  fmm  the  compiirativc  ^ilitnrincsa,  ii°  we 
^jnay  so  say,  of  all  il^  phenomena,  mid  the  simplicity  a,!,,,,,,,-^ 

of  their  laws,  ba^  an  advantage  that  ia  mrely  (bund  in  »rthu 
Isciences  of  mere  observation,     liacon  justly  gave  to 

bxperiment,  or   the  intetrogation  of  natnre,  compellin}»  lier 

llo  give  ,up  her  secrets,  a  decided  piefeix'uce  whenever  it  can 

employed  ;  and  it  is  unquef^tionably  true  thai  lla'  inductive 

ethod  i&  tedious,  if  not  uncertsiin,  when  it  caiinot  renurt  to 

com|>e.ndious  a  process.     One  of  the  subjects'  H-lcitid  by 

fliacon  ill  (he  tliird  fiait  of  the  Instauration  jui  fii>e(iinens  of 

the  method  by  which  an  inquijy  into  nature  should  be  con- 

liicted  —  the    History  of  Winds  —  does    not   greatly  admit 

lof  cxperimenU* ;    and  the  very  slow  progress  of  meteorolo;i:y, 

Twhich  has  yet  luirdly  deeerved  the  name  of  a  science,  when 

nrapared  with  that  of  chemistrj'  or  optics,  will  illustrate  the 

liHiculties  of  employing  the  inductive  method  without  their 

jd>     It  is  not,  thereibre,  that  Lord  Bacon's  melliod  of  ]ihilo- 

aphlziug  is  properly  experimental,  but  that  by  experiment  it 

luoiit  euceessfuliy  displayed. 

70.  It  will  follow  Irom  hence,  that  in  proportion  as,  in  vxf 
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Buttter  of  inqulrj,  we  can  sepsrate,  in  what  ve  euunine, 
the  determining  conditions,  or  law  of  fonn,  from  every  thing 
iVimiiiiii,,  extFBDi'ous,  we  sliaU  be  more  able  to  use  the  Hkl-o- 
■JPjj'*  nian  method  with  advantage.  In  metafih^'sicit.  or 
fbtattm-  what  Stewart  wouhi  hare  called  the  pb  '  '  ijf 
imboiIimL  the  human  mind,  there  seems  much  in  it.-  ve 

rfifiable  of  bt'inj;  subjected  to  the  inductive  rea^minj;.  Such 
niv  those  facts  which,  by  their  intimate  connfei-fion  with  pliy- 
piolo;i;y,  or  the  laws  of  the  bodily  frame,  fall  properly  within 
tlic  jirovince  of  the  physician.  In  these,  though  exact  oImmt- 
ratioa  is  chiefly  required,  it  is  often  practicable  to  shorten 
its  process  by  experiment.  And  another  important  illustra- 
tion may  Ite  given  from  iho  education  of  children,  considered 
}i8  a  wrience  of  rules  deduced  from  otjscrvation ;  wherein 
also  wc  are  frequently  more  able  to  substitute  experiment 
^^^^^  for  mere  experience,  than  with  mankind  in  gvneral, 
paiiuei  and  whom  we  may  observe  at  a  distance,  but  cannot  con 
aani».  ^^^^  ^n  politics,  as  well  as  in  moral  prmleooc,  we 
can  seldom  do  more  than  this.  It  seems,  however,  practicable 
to  apply  the  close  attention  enforced  by  Bacon,  and  the  care- 
ful arrangement  and  comparison  of  phenomena,  which  are  the 
bsisis  of  ins  induction,  to  these  subjects.  Thus,  if  the  circum- 
stances of  all  popular  seditions  recorded  in  history  were  to  Ije 
carefully  collected  with  great  regard  to  the  probability  of 
evidence,  and  to  any  jieculiarity  that  may  hiive  affected  the 
results,  it  might  be  easy  to  perceive  such  a  connection  of 
antecedent  and  subsequent  events  in  the  great  plurality 
of  instances,  as  would  reasonably  lead  ns-  to  form  probsible 
inferences  as  to  similar  tumults  when  they  should  occur.  Tliis 
ht»  Bometimes  been  done,  with  less  universality,  and  with 
much  less  accuracy  than  the  Baconian  method  requires,  by 
snch  theoretical  writers  on  politics  as  Machiavel  and  Bodin. 
But  it  has  been  apt  to  degenerate  into  pedantry,  and  to  dis- 
ajijioint  the  practical  statesman,  who  commonly  rejects  it  with 
scorn  i  partly  because  civil  liistory  is  itself  defective,  seldom 
giving  a  just  view  of  events,  and  still  less  frequently  of 
the  motives  of  those  concerned  in  them ;  partly  because  the 
history  of  mankind  is  far  less  copious  than  that  of  nature,  and, 
Li  much  that  relates  to  politics,  has  not  yet  had  time  to  fur- 
niwh  the  ground-work  of  a  sutlicicnt  induction ;  but  ptiilly 
al>*o  from  some  diatinclive  circumstances  which  atTect  our 
ri-4i»ouii\<;.4  la  moral  far  more  than  in  physical  sdeace,  and 
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which  deserve  to  be  considered,  so  fur  at  least  as  to  sketch  the 
nrguments  that  might  be  employed. 

71-  The  Baconian  logic,  aa  lins  been  already  SMd,  detlucea 
uaiversal  principles  from  select  observation ;  tliat  is,  i„,iu,.,j„o 
from  particular,  and,  in  some  cases  of'  experiment,  iw»  roiKia- 
from  singular  inslances.  It  may  ea.sily  appear  U>  one  tu«ie"ub. 
conversant  with  the  syllogistic  method  leas  legitimate  i^'"**- 
than  the  old  induction,  which  pi-oceedod  by  an  cxliaustire 
enumeration  of  particulars,'  and  at  most  warranting  but  a  pro- 
bable conclusion.  The  answer  to  this  objection  can  only  be 
tbund  in  the  acknowledged  uniformity  of  the  laws  of  nature,  so 
that  whatever  has  once  oecurrod  will,  under  absolutely  similar 
circumstances,  always  occur  again.  This  may  be  called  the 
suppressed  premise  of  every  Baconian  euthymeme,  every 
inference  from  observation  of  phenomena,  which  extenrls 
beyond  the  particular  case.  When  it  is  once  ascertained 
that  water  is  composed  of  one  proj)ortion  of  oxygen  to  one  of 
hydrogtm,  we  never  doubt  but  that  such  are  its  invariable 
constituents.  We  may  repeat  the  experiment  to  secui-e  <iur- 
Bclvea  against  the  risk  of  error  in  the  operation,  or  of  some 
Mnperceivcd  condition  that  may  have  affected  the  result;  but, 
when  a  sufficient  number  of  trials  has  secured  us  against  this, 
All  invariable  law  of  nature  is  inferred  from  the  particul.-jr 
instance  :  nobofly  conceives  that  one  pint  of  pure  water  caa  bo 
of  n  different  composition  from  another.  All  men,  even  the 
most  nide,  reason  upon  this  primary  maxim  ;  but  they  reason 
ini-onclusively,  from  misapprehending  the  true  relations  of 
cause  and  effect  in  the  phenomena  to  which  they  direct  tlieir 
attention.  It  is  by  the  sag.icity  and  ingenuity  with  which 
Bacon  has  excluded  the  various  sources  of  error,  and  dist:n- 
giiged  the  true  cause,  that  his  method  is  distinguished  from 
that  which  the  vulgar  practise. 

72.  It  is  required,  however,  for  the  validity  of  this  method, 
first,  that  there  should  be  a  strict  uniformity  in  the  „  , 
guncrul  laws  ot  nature,  Irom  wiuch  we  cjui  mter  that  this  oufcr- 
what  has  been  will,  in  the  same  conditions,  be  again;  '""" 
and,  secondly,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  perceive  and  estimiite 
all  the  conditions  with  an  entire  and  exclusive  knowledge. 
The  first  is  gi-untcd  in  all  physical  phcitomena ;  but  in  tho»e 
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whIrJi  wc  cannot  sulimil  to  experiBiPnt, or  i"—-"'-'-.*..  i,y  aoma 
nirh  raitlio<l  as  Biit-ou  lias  pointed  out,  w-  i   pUi- 

loM)|)hy  at  fault  for  waiit  of  the  wjcond.  .-.uiu  i-  ui  jit^jsenl 
tht;  case  with  it'ftjHVl  In  many  pwrts  of  chemihtry ;  for  «X- 
aniple,  tlial  of  orjraiiic  sulistnnces,  whi<'h  we  can  axudyze,  hat 
a»  yet  nui  in  scry  few  ixistaiices  recmni{x.»e.  We  do  not 
know,  an<i.  if  we  did  know,  could  not  probiibly  ctJDinmnd,  tli« 
ontiTO  conditions  of  orptnic  l«"Klii'3  (ev<in  mructujidly,  not  as 
Ijvinn),  —  t\if\  fonn,  tis  Bsicon  culls  it,  of  blootl  or  iDilk  or  oak- 
gall*.  But,  in  uttempiing  to  Bubject  tlie  actions  of  men  to  this 
inductive  philosophy,  wc  urv  uiTCCted  by  the  want  of  Ixith  the 
necHiwnry  requis^iiions,  Slattt-r  can  only  be  divcrt^l  from  ita 
obedience  to  unvaryinft  hiw*  by  the  cent  ml  of  mind;  hut  wo 
Imve  to  incpiire.  whetlier  mind  is  etjually  the  jci-^sive  instru- 
ment of  any  luw.  We  Imvo  to  open  the  prent  problem  of 
human  hln-rty,  and  musit  deny  even  n  disturbing  force  to  the 
will,  l>efi)re  we  can  assume  thai  all  actions  of  mankind  niurt, 
under  given  conditions,  pit'jjcrve  the  same  tjecewjiry  train  of 
sequences  ua  a  molecule  of  ra;ittcr.  But,  if  tJii.>*  Ijc  answered 
alHrmutively.  wo  are  still  alnioat  us  far  removed  from  a  i?on- 
(Jusive  result  as  before.  Wc  amnot,  without  coaiiradicting 
cvury-day  experience,  niaintjiin  that  all  men  are  determined 
alike  by  the  sjif»e  otiticard  circumstances:  we  must  have 
recourse  to  the  differences  of  lemperaDient,  of  physi«*«l  con- 
Blitution,  of  casual  or  habitual  association.  The  former  idone, 
however,  arc*,  at  the  best,  subject  to  our  obsei-vation,  either  at 
tie  time,  or,  as  is  most  common,  throuirh  testimony;  of  the 
hitter,  no  being,  which  does  not  watch  tl»e  movements  of  tluj 
Boul  itself,  can  reach  more  than  a  probable  conjecture.  Sylla 
resigned  the  dictatorship;  thei-efore  all  men  in  the  cireum- 
Btances  of  Syllu  will  do  the  same,  —  w  an  aro:ument  false  in 
one  sense  of  the  woi-d  "  circumstances,"  and  useless  at  least  in 
any  other,  ll  ia  doubted  by  many,  whether  meU'orolonry  v  ill 
ever  be  well  understood,  on  account  of  the  complexity  of  the 
fon^es  concerned,  and  their  remoteness  li-om  the  apprehension 
of  the  seizes.  Do  not  the  same  difficulties  apply  fo  human 
affairs?  And  while  we  reflect  on  these  difficulties,  to  which 
we  must  add  those  which  spring  from  the  acantinese  of  our 
means  of  observation,  the  defectiveness  and  falsehood  of  tes- 
timony, especially  what  is  called  historiciU,  and  a  thousand 
otncr  errors  to  which  the  various  "  idola  of  the  world  o»>d  the 
cave "  expose  us,  we  shall  rather  be  astuiusUed  that  so  \nsmj 
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probable  mles  of  civil  prudence  have  been  treasured  up  and 
conlinned  by  experienc*;,  than  disposed  to  give  tbcm  a  Uigboi 
place  in  philosophy  than  th<;y  am  claim. 

73.  It  might  he  alleged  in  reply  to  these  consideratioiuj, 
that,  adiniuiiig  tiio  absence  of  a  strictly  scitmtilic  cor- 

taiiity  111  ruoral  re«»OQing,  wc  have  yet,  as  seeraa  tjr>i»on 
ac-knowlodgod  oo  the  other  side,  a  great  body  of  '.'•"o"'" 
probable  iiderencea,  ia  the  extensive  kj)Owle<lge  and 
oagacious  applicatioa  of  whicii  most  of  human  wisdom  cod* 
sists.  And  all  that  is  retpiired  of  us,  in  dealing  either  with 
nil  evidence  or  with  iJio  conclusions  we  draw  from  it,  is  to 
irnate  the  probability  of  neither  loo  high ;  an  error  irom 
liich  the  Bevere  and  patient  discipline  of  the  inductive  phi- 
lo»o|>by  18  moat  likely  to  secure  us.  It  would  be  added  by 
sotne,  that  the  theory  of  prol)abilitie8  deduces  a  wonderful 
degree  of  certainty  from  things  very  uncertain,  when  a  sui- 
fideal  number  of  experiments  can  be  made;  and  thus,  that 
evetita  depending  upon  the  will  of  mankind,  even  under  cir- 
cuiiiDUinces  the  moi^l  anomalous  and  apparently  irreducible  to 
principles,  may  be  calculated  with  a  pnjci.sion  inexplicable 
to  liny  one  who  has  paid  little  attention  to  the  subject.  Thi?, 
perhaps,  may  appear  ratlier  a  curiotia  ajiplication  of  mathc- 
muticnl  science,  tlian  one  from  which  our  moral  reaso(iino;3 
are  likely  to  derive  much  benelit,  especiidly  its  the  conilitinns 
under  whicli  a  very  high  probability  c«n  mathematically  be 
obtained  involve  a  greater  number  of  trials  than  exf>erience 
will  generally  furnish.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  field  that  deserves 
to  bo  more  fully  explored :  the  success  of  those  who  have 
attempted  to  apply  analytical  processes  to  moral  proliabililieu 
has  not  liitherto  been  very  encounigiiig,  inasmuch  aa  they 
have  often  come  to  result*  falsilied  by  experience;  but  a  moi-e 
scrupulous  regard  to  all  the  conditions  of  each  problem  may 
perhaf«  obviate  many  sources  of  error.' 

74.  It  aeems,  upon  the  whole,  that  we  should  neither  con- 
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ceive  the  inductive  method  to  be  useless  in  regsrd  to  anj  anb- 
Rnait  of  ject  but  physical  science,  nor  deny  the  pecnliar  ad- 
the  whole,  vantages  it  possesses  in  those  inquiries  rather  than 
others.  What  must  in  all  studies  be  important,  is  the  habit 
of  turning  round  the  subject  of  our  investigation  in  eveiy 
light,  the  observation  of  every  thing  that  is  pecnliar,  the 
exclusion  of  all  that  we  find  on  reflection  to  be  extraneous. 
In  historical  and  antiquarian  researdtes,  in  all  critical  exami- 
nation which  turns  upon  facts,  in  the  scrutiny  of  judi<  lal  evi- 
dence, a  great  part  of  Lord  Bacon's  method — not,  of  course^ 
all  the  experimental  rules  of  the  Novum  Organum-^has,  as 
I  conceive,  a  legitimate  application.^     I  would  refer  any  one 


oonBiderlng  DmnMnd  merely  u  nnitii,  It 
practieally  habituates  the  mind  to  a  moral 
and  Borial  levelling,  us  inconsUteut  with  a 
joet  estimate  of  men  as  it  b  chaiacteTistio 
of  the  present  age. 

'  The  principle  of  Bacon's  prerogative 
Instances,  and  perhaps  In  some  cases  a 
very  analogous  application  of  them,  ap- 
pear to  hold  in  our  inquiries  into  historical 
evidence.  The  fact  sought  to  be  ascer- 
tained in  the  one  subject  corresponds  to 
the  physical  law  in  the  other.  The  testi- 
monies, as  we,  though  rather  laxly,  call 
chem,  or  passages  In  books  from  which  we 
infer  the  fact,  correspond  to  the  observa- 
tions or  experiments  from  which  we 
deduce  the  law.  The  necessity  of  a  suHl- 
cient  induction  by  searching  for  all  proof 
tliat  may  bear  on  the  question,  Is  as  ma- 
nifest In  one  case  as  In  the  ottier.  The 
nxclusion  of  precarious  and  inconclusive 
evidence  is  alike  indispensable  in  both. 
The  t^lection  of  prerogative  instances,  or 
such  as  carry  with  them  satisfactory  con- 
viction, ref^ulres  the  same  sort  of  inven- 
tive and  reasoning  powers.  It  is  easy  to 
illustrate  this  by  exiimples.  Thus,  in  the 
controversy  concerning  the  Icon  Bawilike, 
tb?  admission  of  Gauden's  claim  by  liord 
OlaiendOD  is  in  the  nature  of  a  preroga- 
live  instance:  it  renders  the  supposition 
•if  the  fiilsebood  of  that  claim  highly 
improbable.  But  the  many  second-hand 
and  hearsay  testimonies,  which  may  be 
alleged  on  the  other  side  to  prove  that  the 
book  was  written  by  King  Charles,  are  not 
prerogative  instances,  because  their  false- 
hood will  be  found  to  involve  very  little 
improbability.  So,  in  a  different  contro- 
versy, the  silence  of  some  of  the  &ther8, 
as  to  the  text,  commonly  called,  of  the 
three  heavenly  witiiesses,  even  while  ex- 
pounding the  context  of  the  passage, 
may  be  reckoned  a  jyrrrogative  iTUlance ; 
a  decisive  proof  that  they  did  not  know 
It  or  did  not  Iwlieve  it  genuine ;  because, 


if  they  did,  no  aiotlv*  oan  Iw  i 
for  the  omission.  Bnt  the  lilenee  of 
Laurentius  Valla  as  to  Its  Bbsenee  ftam 
the  manuscripts  on  whieh  ha  coimimitwi 
is  no  prerogative  instance  to  prove  that  it 
was  contained  In  them,  beesnae  it  is  aaqr 
to  perceive  that  he  ml^t  have  motivwinr 
saying  notliing ;  and  though  the  Degattva 
argument,  as  ft  is  called,  or  Inftvenea  Uutt 
a  fact  is  not  true  because  such  and  such 
persons  have  not  mentfooed  it,  Is,  takm 
generally,  weaker  than  poalllvatasHmoiiy, 
it  will  frequently  supply  prerogatiTe  in 
stances  where  the  latter  does  not.  I4ta- 
noy,  in  a  little  treatise.  De  Anctoritata 
Negantis  Argumenti,  which  displays  man 
plain  sense  than  Ingenuity  or  ptillosoph}', 
lays  it  down  that  a  fact  of  a  public  natuxv, 
which  is  not  mentioned  by  any  wrltet 
within  two  hundred  years  of  the  tims, 
supposing,  of  course,  that  there  is  extant 
a  competent  number  of  writers  who  wonid 
naturally  have  mentioned  it.  Is  not  to  Im 
believed.  The  period  seems  rattier  arbi- 
tmry,  and  was  possibly  so  eonsidersd  by 
himself;  but  the  general  principle  is  ot 
the  highest  importance  in  historical  cri- 
ticism. Thus.  In  the  inir»«elebr>tad 
question  of  Pope  Joan,  the  alienee  of  all 
writers  near  the  time,  as  to  so  wonderfol 
a  fhct,  was  justly  deemed  a  kind  of  }ik* 
Togative  argument,  when  set  in  oppoaitidn 
to  the  many  repotitiotis  of  the  story  in 
later  ages.  But  the  silence  of  Qildas  and 
Bede  as  to  the  victories  of  Arthur  is  no 
such  argument  against  their  reality,  lie- 
cause  tiMy  were  not  under  an  historknl 
obligation,  or  any  strong  inotiva  wlikh 
would  prevent  their  silmee.  Generally 
speaking,  the  more  anomalous  and  inter 
esting  an  event  is,  the  strongsr  is  ttM 
argument  against  its  truth  from  Ibe  si- 
lence of  contemporaries,  on  aeeonnt  of 
the  propensity  of  mankind  to  believe  and 
recount  the  marvellous ;  and  the  weakef 
)a  the  argument  from  the  teitimoajr  of 
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who  maj  doubt  this  to  his  History  of  Winds,  as  one  flam|>Ie 
of  wFiAt  we  mean  by  the  Baronian  method,  anil  a^k  whedier 
A  kind  of  iiiTeeligation,  Hiialcgous  to  what  ia  the i-ein  pursued 
for  the  Buke  of  ehiiting  pliysical  trutlis,  miglit  not  be  em- 
ployed in  any  analytical  process  where  general  or  even  par- 
ticular fiu-ta  arc  sought  to  \»  known.  Or,  if  an  example  is 
ivquired  of  such  an  investigation,  let  ub  look  at  the  copious 
ijjdoclion  fmm  the  past  and  nctnal  history  of  mankind,  ujior 
which  Malthns  established  his  general  theory  of  the  caiiaei 
which  have  retarded  the  natural  progress  of  popuhi<ion 
L'|K>n  all  thc«u  subjects  before  mentioned,  there  has  been  an 
astonbhing  iioproveujent  in  Uie  roas'.Hiing  of  the.  learned,  and 
I>«*rha|»  of  the  world  at  large,  since  the  time  of  Bacon,  ihuugh 
niucrh  remains  vejy  defective.  In  what  degree  it  may  b« 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  a  physiciU  philosophy  founded 
ii(>on  his  inductive  logic,  it  might  not  be  uninteresting  to 
tnqtiii'u.' 

7.5.  It  it  probable  that  Lord  Bacon  never  mucli  followed 
ap  in  his  own  mind  that  application  of  his  method 
tn  psychological,  and  still  less  to  moral  luid  political  nputudtiM 
nubjpcts,  which  he  has  declared  hiraiiclf  to  intend,    ji"™'*"'*' 
Tlie  dii?lributlon  of  the  Instauratio  Magna,  which  he 
has  prelised  to  it,  relates  wholly  to  physical  science.     He  has 
in  no  one  instance  given  an  example,  in  the  Novum  Orgupum, 
(mm  morai  philosophy,  and  ona  only,  that  of  artificial  iii«m- 
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orj,  from  what  he  woald  have  eaUed  logic.*  But  we  rawt 
oonstantlj  remember  that  the  philosophy  of  Bacon  was  led 
exceedin^y  incomplete.  Many  lives  woold  not  have  safficed 
for  what  he  had  planned,  and  he  gave  only  the  leisure  hoars 
of  his  own.  It  is  evident  that  he  had  tamed  his  thon^ts  to 
physical  philosophy  rather  for  an  ex«pdse  of  his  reasoning 
faculties,  and  out  of  his  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge,  than 
from  any  peculiar  aptitude  for  their  subjects,  much  less  any 
advantage  of  opportunity  for  their  cultivation.  He  was  morR 
eminently  the  philosopher  of  human  than  of  general  nature. 
Hence  he  is  exact  as  well  as  profound  in  all  his  reflections  on 
civil  life  and  mankind ;  while  his  conjectures  in  natural  phi- 
losophy, though  often  very  acute,  are  apt  to  wander  far  fitnn 
the  truth  in  consequence  of  his  defective  acquaintance  with 
the  phenomena  of  nature.  His  Centuries  of  Natural  Histoiy 
give  abundant  proof  of  this.  He  is,  in  all  these  inquiries,  like 
one  doubtfully,  and  by  degrees,  making  out  a  distant  prospect, 
but  often  deceived  by  the  haze.  But  if  we  compare  what 
may  be  found  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighUi  books  De  Aug- 
mentis,  in  the  Essays,  the  History  of  Henry  VII.,  and  the 
various  short  treatises  contained  in  his  works  on  moral  and 
political  wisdom  and  on  human  nature,  from  experience  of 
which  all  such  wisdom  is  drawn,  with  the  Rhetoric,  Etfaics, 
and  Politics  of  Aristotle,  or  with  the  historians  most  cele- 
brated for  their  deep  insight  into  civil  society  and  human 
character,  —  with  Thucydides,  Tacitus,  Philip  de  Comines, 
Machiavel,  Davila,  Hume, — we  shall,  I  think,  find  that  one 
man  may  almost  be  compared  with  all  of  these  together.  When 
Galileo  is  named  as  equal  to  Bacon,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  Galileo  was  no  moral  or  political  philosopher ;  and,  in  this 
department,  Leibnitz  certainly  falls  very  short  of  Bacon. 
Burke,  perhaps,  comes,  of  all  modem  writers,  the  nearest  to 
him;  but,  though  Bacon  may  not  be  more  profound  than 
Burke,  he  is  more  copious  and  comprehensive. 

76.  The  comparison  of  Bacon  and  Galileo  is  naturally  built 
compariion  '^P^''  ^^^  influence  which,  in  the  same  age,  they 
of  Buon  exerted  in  overthrowing  the  philosophy  of  the 
andoaium.  ggfjQoig^  j^q^  Jq  founding  that  new  discipline  of  real 
science  which  has  rendered  the  last  centuries  glorious.    Hume 

>  Nor.  Organ.,  U.  26.  It  mar,  how-  mratb,  lib.  tU.  oap.  8,  which  allow  UmI 
rrer,  be  obsurTed,  that  we  find  a  few  he  had  some  notioiu  of  moial  iulaatkiB 
ftngu  in  the  ethical  part  of  Oe  Aug-    iprmlnaiJin  in  his  miiut. 
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given  Ihe  prefereno*  to  the  latter,  who  made  aooessions  to 

Jie  domain  of  hiinmn  knowledge  so  splendid,  so  iniiccesRible 

n«vil,  so  vinequivtxad  in  their  results,  that  the  majority  of 

mankind  would  perhaps  he  carried  alon^  with  this  decisiuti. 

{"J'licpe  seems,  however,  to  \te  no  doubt  tliat  tlie  mind  of  liueoti 

MUJ  more  comprehensive  and  pi-ofoiind.     But  these  («m|iafi- 

inn  are  apt  to  involve  incommetisuraUe  relations.     In  their 

>wn  intellectual  (•Iiara<'ter8,  they  liore  no  grooit  rcscmblanoo 

to  ciich  other.     Bucua  liad  scarce  any  knowledge  of  geome- 

ry,  and  »o  far  ranks  much  below  not  only  Galileo,  hut  Des- 

irtes,  Newton,  and  Leibnitz,  —  all  signalized  by  wonderful 

liseorerics  in  the  science  of  quantity,  or  in  that  pi»it  of  pliysio 

ifhich  employs  it.     He  iius,  in  one  of  the  profound  apliorisina 

if  the  Novum  Organum,  distinguished  the  two  species  of  phi- 

|l<isij|>htcHl  genius ;  one  more  apt  to  jierceive  the  dilierenccs  of 

IthiiigH,  lJi(!  otlier  their  analogies.     In  a  mind  of  the  highest 

lorder,  neither  of  these  powers  will  be  really  detieicnt;  and  liia 

iwii  iniluriive  melliol  is  at  once  the  best  exeivise  of  both,  and 

jtho  bi>it  safeguard  agjiitist  the  excess  of  either.     But,  upon  the 

Iwhole,  it  may  certiiiniy  be  said,  that  the  genius  of  Lord  Bjvcoa 

jwus  natiii'.'dly  more  inclined  to  colleM  the  resemblances  of 

mature  than  to  note  her  differences.     This  is  the  case  with 

len  like  him  of  sanguine  temper,  warm  fancy,  and  brilliant 

Iwit;  but  it  is  not  the  frame  of  mind  which  is  best  suited  to 

Istrirt  reasoning. 

77.  It  is  no  proof  of  a  solid  acqiiaintanee  with  I/ord  Bacon's 
plulosopliy,  to  deify  his  name  as  the  ancient  schools  did  th<jse 
^■oT  llioir  founders,  or  even  to  exaggerate  the  powers  of  hia 
^■.genius.  Powers  they  were  surprisingly  gi-eat,  yet  limited  in 
^■'Iheir  range,  and  not  in  all  respects  equal ;  nor  could  they 
^■overcome  every  im|)ediment  of  circumstance.  Even  of  Bai-on 
^^  it  may  be  said,  that  he  attempted  more  tluin  he  has  achieve*!, 
wid  j)erha|>s  more  than  he  clearly  apprehended.  His  objects 
.  appear  sometimes  indistinct,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  they  ai-e 
Iftlwnys  consistent.  In  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  he 
liu'pirt.'d  to  fill  up,  or  at  least  to  indicate,  the  deficioneii'S  in 
Itvcry  department  of  knowledge :  he  gradually  confined  himself 
|l«  pl)i|i>so|iliy.  and  at  length  to  pliysics.  But  few  of  his  works 
Ji"fln  he  deemed  complete,  not  even  the  treatise  De  Augmontis, 
I  which  comes  nearer  to  this  than  most  of  the  rest.  Hence  tbfl 
Ictudy  of  LoihI  Bacon  is  difficult,  and  not,  as  I  conceive,  very 
1  well  adapted  to  those  who  have  mode  no  progress  whatever 
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in  the  exact  sciences,  nor  accustomed  tbemselves  to  independ* 
ent  tliiuking.  Thej  hare  never  been  made  a  text-book  in  on 
univervities ;  though,  after  a  judicious  course  of  preparatory 
studies,  hj  wliich  I  mean  a  good  foundation  in  geometrj  and 
tlie  phiioiMiphical  principles  of  grammar,  the  first  book  of  the 
Novum  Organum  might  be  very  advantageouslj  combined 
with  the  instruction  c^  an  enlightened  lecturer.' 


<  It  by  no  Bieain  in  to  be  Inftmd,  that 
bermiue  the  actiul  trxt  of  Baron  li  not 
■Imyi  MKh  u  ens  be  well  nndentood 
bj  vary  jouog  men,  I  object  to  tbdr 
being  led  to  tbe  leal  prinripler  of  indue- 
HTe  pbikwophy,  whieli  al<«e  will  leucb 
tbum  to  tliink,  flnnly  but  not  preiump- 
tnniuly,  for  theniivlree.  Few  dv&ctji,  on 
tbe  conttary.  In  out  ByKtem  ct  education, 
•re  more  Tiiiiblii  than  the  want  of  an  ade- 
quate rouree  of  Joglr ;  and  thh  ia  sot 
likely  to  be  rertiflnl  ao  long  ai  the  ArU- 
toieUan  method*  challenge  that  denomi- 
uition  exclui>iTely  of  all  other  aids  to  tbe 
naaoning  brnltiea.  Tbe  poeition  that 
nothing  ebe  ia  to  be  called  logic,  were  it 
•Ten  agneable  to  the  derivation  of  the 
word,  which  it  is  not,  or  to  the  unge  of 
the  ancienta,  which  ia  by  no  meana  uni- 
fcrnily   the  case,  or  to  that  of  modem 

EliiliiM>ptay  and  correct  language,  which 
i  ccrtaioly  not  at  all  the  caae,  ia  no  an- 
swer to  the  question,  whether  what  w€ 
call  logic  doea  not  deaerre  to  be  taught 
•t  all. 

A  living  writer  of  high  reputation,  who 
baa  at  leaat  fully  undentood  his  own  sub- 
ject, and  ilhiatrated  It  better  than  hia 
predtvewiort,  fitom  a  more  enlarged  reading 
and  UdnMng.  wlierein  hia  own  acuteneaa 
baa  btvn  improved  by  the  writera  of  the 
Baconian  arhool,  baa  been  unfbrtunately 
iiiatniniental,  by  the  very  mrrita  of  hia 
trvatiae  on  Lo^,  in  keeping  up  the  pr^iu- 
dlrea  on  (hia  subject,  which  have  genei^ 
kUy  been  deemed  cluracteristio  of  the  uid- 
Ten4ty  to  whi<'h  lie  belonged.  All  the 
reflection  1  have  been  able  to  give  to  the 
■u^jcH-t  has  convinced  me  of  the  inefl&cacy 
of  the  ayllogiiitic  art  in  enabling  us  to 
tliink  rightly  Ibr  ouiMlvaa,  or,  which  la 
part  of  thinking  rightly,  to  detect  thoee  fid- 
uu-laa  of  otiieni  which  might  fanposeononr 
undemtauding  beltore  we  have  acquired 
that  art.  U  has  been  often  alleged,  and, 
as  Ikr  aa  I  can  JudKe,  with  peifrct  truth, 
that  no  man,  who  ran  be  worth  answering, 
•ver  commits,  eirept  through  mere  inad- 
Tertenre,  any  paralogisma  wnicb  the  com- 
mon logic  serves  to  point  out.  It  is  easy 
•nougli  to  construct  syllogisms  which  Sin 
•gainat  its  rules ;  but  ttie  questton  is,  by 
wiaom  they  were  employed.  For  though 
It  li  aat  aaoommta,  aa  )  •■  uran,  to 


icpreaaat  aa  admeary  aa  icaandng  tBagt 
cally,  tills  ia  generally  aOtetad  ^  putting 
his  argument  into  our  own  words.  Tba 
great  fault  of  aU,  over  fadnetimi,  or  tha 
asaertion  of  a  general  picmiaa  nnoo  •■ 
■nanfletent  examinatton  of  particnian, 
cannot  be  discovered  or  enred  by  »bj  laf(i- 
Oil  akill :  and  this  la  the  error  faito  which 
men  naily  hU,  not  that  cf  osalttlng  to 
dittribuu  the  muUU lam,  tbomh  itcona* 
in  eflect.  and  often  in  mieaiuice,  to  tha 
aama  thhig  I  do  not  contend  that  tba 
rules  of  aylloglsm,  which  are  wy  ahcnt 
and  simple,  ought  not  to  be  learned ;  or 
that  there  may  not  be  some  adnntase  ia 
occasionally  stating  our  own  argument,  or 
Bailing  on  another  to  state  hfai,  ia  a  regu- 
lar form  (an  advantage,  however,  rather 
dialectical,  which  is.  in  other  words,  rha- 
toriral,  than  one  which  afleeta  tiie  reaami- 
ing  fitcultiea  thonaelves) ;  oor  do  I  daiqr 
that  it  is  philosophically  irorth  while  to 
know  tliat  all  grntral  muomng  if  wanb 
may  be  reduced  into  sylloginn,  aa  It  ia  to 
know  that  most  of  plane  geometry  may 
be  resolved  into  the  superpoeitiaD  MTeqau 
triangles :  but  to  represent  this  portiOB  of 
logical  science  as  the  whole,  appears  to  ma 
almost  like  teaching  the  scholar  Euclid^ 
axioms,  and  the  axiomatie  theorem  to 
whkb  I  have  aUuded,  and  ealBng  thla  tha 
Bcienoe  of  geometry  The  fallowing  pas- 
sage Aom  the  Port-Royal  logic  is  very 
Judicious  and  candid,  ^ving  aa  mneh  to 
the  Aristotelian  aystem  as  it  deserves: 
"  Cette  partie,  que  nous  avons  mainteiianl 
i  trtdter,  qui  comprend  ies  r^glee  dn  rni- 
Bonnement,  est  estim^e  la  plus  importanto 
de  la  Icgiqua,  et  c'est  praeqiM  I'nuiqiia 
qu'on  y  tradte  avee  quelque  soin ;  mala  U 
y  a  si^t  de  donter  si  elle  est  aussi  utOa 
qu'on  se  rinaglna.  I«  plnpart  dea  ar- 
reurs  des  hommes,  comme  nous  avons  d^l 
dit  ailleurs,  vlennent  bien  plus  de  ce  qulls 
raisonnent  sur  de  &ux  principss,  que  no* 
pas  de  ce  qu'ils  raisonnent  mal  suivant 
leurs  principes.  II  arrive  raranent  qv'oa 
ae  laisse  tromper  par  des  ralsonnemuna  qui 
ne  soleut  &ux  que  parceqne  U  conai- 
quence  en  est  mal  tiree;  et  ceux  qui  na 
seroient  pas  capables  d'an  reconnoitre  la 
busscti  par  la  seule  lumiere  de  la  raiaoa, 
ne  le  seroient  pasordinairementd'enteoin 
lea  rigiea  que  I'on  en  donne,  at  anoiaa 
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78.   The   ignorance  of  Bnoon  in  mnthematics,  and,  wbal 
was  much    worec,   his   inn,ilf*fiuiue   notions  of  tlieir  ,,,      , 

...  ,  ,  1  •    ,.    1    !■  ■      Hill  prgn- 

utiiitj,  must  be  reckoned  among  the  chiur  aeiects  in  dke  atpiiunt 
his  plulosophioal  writings,  lu  a  remarkable  pa.'iSiige  ^^ 
of  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  he  held  mathc- 
tfuitics  (4  be  a  part  of  metaphyaice ;  but  tlie  pLacv  of  this  ia 
altei'^d  in  the  Latin,  and  they  are  treated  as  merely  auxiliary 
or  inslrtimental  to  plij»ical  inquiry.  He  bad  some  prejudice 
agninat  pure  mathematics,  and  thought  tlicy  had  been  unduly 
eli^i^ated  in  cumpurison  with  the  realities  uf  nature.  "I  know 
aot,"  he  says,  "  liow  it  lias  arisen  that  mathematics  and  logic, 
which  ouglit  to  be  the  serving-maids  of  physical  philosopiiy, 
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prlncipfps  as  n  primire,  but  to  tiie  praoticnl 
utfefnlnw  of  iti  riilt.]!  lut  nn  nrL  An  iibia 
writ^T  luij«  liitt'lv  uhs<\rviNl,  tlwa  "  hri  iiuiit 
b«  furtuiuit«  in  tt)o  rl#irnofl*  nf  hi*  mind, 
whii.  knowiiii;  llie  lojricul  riiode^  if  ufvor 
r.i.i:,r,,.j  to  tiavi!  rfvotirse  to  it  to  dt'stroy 
iltv  ar  hulghtvo  oviil»iii'a,  nnd  piir- 
ii  fro  in  bin  opponciutA.  who.  in 
■.^ .....;  nr  writt.>'>  .  ..i.'.-.iiT..r.ii    >i"(^.'r  finds 
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^  I    Uiiiliy    I't^li'.'Ve  11.    ti^    1*0    il 

V  .'.Ti    Bi^inKt   an   untagiJiiUl, 

«;i  1  ■  .r  pn^duciag  no  miiuiII  trtrwt 
On  tlif  iutlitfiireat  rcndt-T  or  hearer,  t'H)H.«- 
ciiilly  if  be  ifi  oot  of  a  Terjr  thur)>  Afi|>p~ 
lifM.^iMn;  nod  DiiirefiTur  thrxt.  iu^  1  «t  Itj-i 
the  proportion  nf  'i 

1.    m    tbeoloKinil    n 

■■jtiircd  or  tvtaia«d    ■       '  ■■ 

vt(ti!rLQi.vw  in   th'»  tfchmeai  fi^rt  of  lu^ir, 
\»    dLT  fViiui    Ikl^cli,    nor  tun    1  uwoiV   li(<jht 
thi'V  I5ill  into  fAlLicici<  for  wan'  nf  kn   i-- 
I«lz<!  of  it;   Imt  I  tntAn 
falliu-ii?«    lu  thn  Byllogl.itir 
AMirOff    In   corrpcL      Whut    •■ 
to  s/llogidtjc  TviuMinlnK  io  pru'ii;-.*  i-  Lira 
of  geometry  :  iu»  thui,  A  =  B ;  Init  r  =r  A  : 
•r|^,   C  =  U,   is  t!s«»titinlI_T   K     («»lloL:J-m. 
bat  not  iu-cr.rdini7  to  fnnn. 
cqnnlity  of  ma^uitudu  m/kv  i  ' 

lU'  iifi'ntity,  iix'^irdlim  tc  V- 
A  ''jurotf  ;/  h  ■ 

fi  i-  re^nlAT  In    ' 

III,  .0  A,  B,  nnd 

wliit-h  on;  properly  kkntin^' 
tliU  niny  juKtly  ba«aU«<ls  K.s : 
thu«e  wbo  «int«nd  moit  fiT  0 

Ingle  saldoni  mucli  retnn)  ll«  um  in  guo 
uuitricitl  acitiuc*.  —  IM7.1 
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jrf-l  .inWlin«  to  vannt  tl>e  M>rt«nty  that  belongs  to  them,  pre> 
uiiuu!  to  rrxi'nase  a  dominion  over  her.**  It  is,  in  mj  (pinion, 
t-rrmifiMi-.  to  !?|Hrak  of  geometry,  which  relates  to  the  realities 
of  i-|iiK:<;,  and  to  natural  objects  so  far  as  extended,  as  a  mere 
li:iiiiliiiiii<l  of  plivKiml  philowphj,  and  not  rather  a  part  of  it. 
I'lttjfair  li:i.s  iniule  some  good  remarks  on  the  advantages 
dcriv(;il  Ui  <;x[ierimental  philosophy  itdelf  fixnn  the  mere 
ii|tpli<-tition  of  g<;ometry  and  algebra.  And  one  of  the  refleo- 
tiouH  wliich  tliiH  ought  to  excite  is,  that  we  are  not  to  conceiTe) 
as  Honii;  liiu^tily  do,  that  tliere  can  be  no  real  ntiUtj  to  man- 
kind, v.yiiu  of  that  kind  of  utility  which  consists  in  multiplying 
th»  convfMJcnccR  and  luxuries  of  life,  sptinging  from  thecv 
n-tical  and  Hp<;«'ulutivc  inquiry.  The  history  of  algebra,  so 
tHirri'ti  ill  th(!  days  of  Tartaglia  and  Vieta,  so  prodnctiTe  of 
wviilth,  whttii  iippliu<l  to  dynamical  calculatitMU  in  our  ow% 
iiiiiy  \w.  u  HiiirK'ittnt  anHWcr. 

?'•).  ( >iKi  of  lii(!  jH'tty  blemishes,  which,  though  lost  in  the 
luioni'ii  IK-  Hplc.ndor  of  l^)rd  Bacon's  excellences,  it  is  not 
nwurwit.  i|„('„ir  (^  mention,  is  connected  with  the  peculiar 
chiinicliM'iHlicH  (»f  his  mind :  he  is  sometimes  too  metaphorical 
Hiid  witty.  lliH  rcmnrknblc  talent  for  discovering  analogies 
hi'oiiM  io  liiivo  iiiHpin'd  him  with  too  much  regard  to  them  as 
iif<;tiiii(>nt8,  i>v(>ii  wlu^n  tlioy  must  appear  to  any  common 
ii<iidi<r  fiiiu-iriil  ami  far-fotcliod.  His  terminology,  chiefly  for 
tho  hiuiio  ivtu<oii,  !.<<  ollon  u  little  aflbcted,  and,  in  Latin,  rather 
liai'liarous.  Tlio  diviMions  of  his  prerogative  instances  in  the 
Noxiiin  t>rmiiiiuiii  an^  nut  always  founded  upon  intelligible 
diiiliiiclioiiM.  And  tlio  gi'iionU  oWurity  of  the  style,  neither 
hiiiiMi'lf  nor  hirt  ikitsistnuts  iHMng  gixtd  masters  of  the  Latin 
liiiiKiia(t«\  which  at  lh<>  host  is  never  flexible  or  copious  enough 
tor  our  pliihwtophr.  rtMidom  the  {K'niinal  of  both  his  great 
wtiikn  liMi  IiiIhicIimin  for  tho  imiwtient  reader.  Bracker  has 
«i>ll  nlv.oi-M'd,  that  Iho  Novum  Orgtuium  lias  been  neglected 
?iv  tho  (ii>iiiM-ality,  and  pwvod  of  far  lt»9*  service  than  it  would 
o1h<M\M»<<  haM>  Int'ii  in  pliiloextphy,  in  roiuequeuce  of  these 
\w\  doli'ots.  as  \w\\  as  th»<  ival  dopth  of  the  author's  mind.* 

MO,  \>  hat  has  Iw'oit  tho  t'nnh«  of  Ittut^n.  "  the  wisest,  great 
•wt   \\(  lurtiikiiid,''  il  is  noodh'ss  to  i»«)v.     What  lias  beoi  hit 
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ten]  irfliicnce  over  mankind,  how  min'h  of  our  enl«rg<?d  and 
exact  kii(iwle'I.;«:i  mtiv  be  alfributetl  to  his  iiKhictiTe  ruMor 
mRthcMl,  w  hat  of  tins  «giiin  lias  been  due  to  n.  tlioroiigli  {^ip'rontf- 
etudy  of  bis  writings,  and  wliat  to  an  indiiiect  and  ""'■ 
eerondary  a<'qiinintance  with  tliein,  lire  questions  of  itnother 
kind,  ruid  less  ensily  solved.  Stewart,  tlie  philosopher  who 
lins  dwelt  most  on  the  praises  of  Bnron,  while  he  coneeivea 
him  to  have  exerd&ed  a  considerable  influence  over  the  Eng- 
lish men  of  science  in  the  seventeenth  century,  supposes,  on 
the  authority  of  Montuela,  that  he  did  not  "command  the 
nend  admiration  of  Europe,"  till  the  publication  of  the 
liniiuary  discourse  to  the  French  Encyclopiedia  by  Diderot 
and  D'Alembert.  This,  however,  is  by  much  too  predi)itftte 
a  eoncbision.  He  became  almost  immediately  known  on  the 
f'      I  Gassendi  was  one  of  his  most  ardent  admirers. 

1 '  mentions  him,  I  believe,  once  only,  in  a  letter  ta 

Meri,<-iiiie  in  l(j32 ;'  but  he  was  of  all  men  the  most  unwill- 
in{»  to  praise  a  contemporary.  It  may  be  said  that  these 
were  philosophers,  and  that  their  testimony  does  not  imply  the 
admiration  of  mankind.  But  writers  of  a  very  difterent  cha- 
nicler  mention  liim  in  a  familiar  mimner.  Richelieu  is  said 
to  have  liighly  esteemed  Lord  Baeon.*  And  it  may  in  some 
mca^'ure  be  due  to  this,  that  in  the  Sentimens  de  I'Academie 
Francaise  sur  le  ('id,  he  is  alluded  to  simply  by  the  name 
Bacon,  as  one  well  known.'  Voiture,  in  a  letter  to  Costar, 
alwut  the  same  time,  bestows  high  eulogy  on  some  paissagoa 
of  Bacon  which  hifl  corrcsjiondejit  hail  sent  to  him,  and 
observes  that  Horace  would  have  been  astonished  to  hear  a 
barbarian  Briton  discotirse  in  such  a  style.*  Tkie  treatise  De 
Augiuentis  was  republished  in  France  in  1C24,  the  yeai"  uftei 
itfl  appearance  in  England.  It  was  translated  into  French  as 
early  as  1682;   no  great  proofs  of  neglect.     £<litiuus  came. 


•  Vol.  vi   p  '-"■''  .  n.-in  qnl  nVIt  iU  d^iM  do  ta  tort*  par  Im 

s  Tlir  only  it  I  nn  new    «{k«  ilu  vtenx  temps  pour  I&  teucin  pl^u 

Qtini.'    I.-r  thi-^  e'vi,  tluit  of     uUle  MIX  p»nplf*." 

'-  which   1   fiuil    lo        »  P.  44  (1'1S8). 

33S.     But  It  Ewcnis        *  '^J'ol  trouT^  poHUtrment  beau  toot 

lULiiir  book  quol/«    n  qnfl  Toua  mil  uiHiKlct  lie  IlAifin.     Miili 

na  d<»nc,  pour    t>v  toua  #efiiMe  t^l   piu  (]u')lormc«,  qui 

ri,<[ne  toutHB     liiFoit,  Vlpjim   Uritniinci^  ItoKpltlbilft  fen*, 

«<t  ti'^ui     wroit  bh>n  i'tonn^  d'rntftidre  uu    hojliim 

iJiMonrir  coniinewla?"    Cnctar  l»  (i»ld  ty 

Bay  le  to  haTe  bomnriHl  murh  from  liuco& 

In  Mothe  1*  Vk,\r>r  nifntiom  him  In  tk 

Dialogue*:  ho  btt,  \tuluntM  u»  aomw 

n>(U. 


U  i\ai 
■   on  » 


|il  rtl«'  .nic^  uul  n'JtU  .on  fonilrtii^ikt  dona 
?UiV4r«,  «  rm  <*  vnu  ami  Haccn,  et 


BAOOB. 


Tun  m. 


«at  in  Holland,  IC45,  1652,  and  1662.  Evm  Um  Novun 
Organum,  vhicb,  as  has  been  said,  never  became  so  popular 
as  his  otlier  writings,  was  tiirioe  printed  in  EUdland,  in  1640, 
1650,  and  1660.'  Leibnitz  and  Pufibndorf  are  loud  in  their 
expressions  of  admiration,  the  former  ascribing  to  him  the 
revival  of  true  philosophj  as  fully  as  we  can  at  present*  I 
should  be  more  inclined  to  doubt  iriiether  he  were  adequately 
valued  by  iiis  countrymen  in  bis  own  time,  or  in  the  immedi« 
ately  subsequent  period.  Under  the  first  Stuarts,  there  waa 
little  taste  among  studious  men  but  for  theol(^,  and  chiefly 
for  a  theology  which,  proceeding  with  an  extreme  deferenoa 
to  authority,  could  not  bat  generate  a  disposition  of  mind, 
•ven  upon  otlier  subjects,  alien  to  the  progressive  and  inquisi- 
tive  spirit  of  the  inductive  philosophy.^  The  institution  of 
the  Koyal  Society,  or  rather  the  love  of  physical  science  out 
of  which  that  institution  arose,  in  the  second  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  made  England  resound  with  the  name 
gf  her  illustrious  chancellor.     Few  now  spoke  of  him  without 


1  Montacu'i  Ufe  of  Baeaa,  p.  407.  Hs 
hM  not  menUoiMd  aa  edition  at  8tn*- 
kuig,  loss,  whioh  to  in  tbe  Brlttoh  Uo- 
Mum. 

There  la  aim  aa  edition,  vithoot  time 
nr  plaoe,  in  the  catalogue  of  tlie  BrlUsh 
Kuneam. 

>  Brncker,  t.  B6.  Stewart  nyi  that 
"Bayle  dues  not  give  above  tweWe  Unea 
to  Baoon ; "  but  he  oalla  him  one  of  the 
ipraateet  men  of  hii  age,  and  the  length  of 
an  arUole  la  Bayle  waa  never  d^goed 
to  be  a  meaaure  of  tlie  merit  of  Ita  aahjeot. 
—[The  reception  of  Bacon-a  phlloaophlcal 
wrltioga  on  the  ContlDent  haa  been  elabo- 
lataly  proved  againat  Stewart,  In  a  dta- 
■ertation  by  Ur.  Maoviv  Napier,  published 
In  the  eighth  volume  of  the  TcanaaoUona  of 
the  Uoyal  Society  of  Kdlnburgh.— 1842.] 

*  It  ia  not  oncommoa  to  meet  with 
Uraoaa,  capedallr  who  are  or  have  been 
engaged  In  teaching  others  dogmatically 
what  they  have  themselvea  reoelved  in 
the  Uke  aannar,  to  whom  the  ladoctiva 
■Uloeophy  appeajn  a  mere  aohool  of  aoep- 
oclam,  or  at  beat  wholly  InappUoable  to 
any  aul\|acta  which  require  enute  convic- 
tM.  A  oertain  daduotion  ftom  eertain 
pwml»eii  ia  the  only  reaaoolag  they  ac 
kaowMge.  Lord  Baron  haa  a  remanabla 
IMMMe  on  thto  In  the  IMi  book  De  Aug- 
toentta.  "  tHntquam  artlouU  at  prlndpia 
nUgiaaia  Jam  In  anilbua  aula  fuaiint  lo- 
eata,  Ita  ut  a  ratloaiB  aawnlne  penitui 
•■tBWBtur,  turn  demum  oooreditur  ab  UUa 
lUatkiwe  darinura  ae  dediweiw  aeeuwtiua 
•BakigUm    Ipaonim.     Ih   rabui   quldMM 


natumllbn*  hoc  non  tenet  Nam  et  inaa 
prinelpla  examtnl  aabjldnntar ;  per  io* 
duotionem,  inquam,  lioet  minimji  per  ayllo- 
gismum.  Atque  eadem  ilia  nullam  tiabent 
cum  ratione  lepngnantiam,  Qt  ab  eoden 
ftinte  cum  primie  propoeitiooeB,  turn  me- 
dia^ deducantnr.  Allter  fit  In  lellgioae: 
nbi  et  prlmee  propoiitionea  aotbopyatatas 
aunt  atquo  per  ae  aobaiatentea ;  et  rursoa 
noD  raguntur  ab  ilia  rattooe  quae  prapo- 
aitlonea  conaequentea  deducit.  Neque  ta- 
men  hoc  lit  in  teliglone  aola,  aed  etfaun 
in  allta  aclentila,  tam  gravioiibiu,  quaa 
levloribus,  ubi  aciUcet  propositionea  ha 
mans  ploclta  aunt,  non  poeita ;  aiqnidem 
at  in  ilUa  ratioaia  usua  abaolutua  eaae  non 
poteat.  Vldemus  enim  la  India,  puta 
aelHUaoram,  aut  aimilitMia,  prlores  lodl 
normaa  et  legea  meri  poaltivaa  eeae,  et  ad 
plaoitum;  quaa  recipi,  non  In  diaputa- 
tloaem  voeari,  prorata  oporteat ;  ut  varo 
vlacas,  et  periti  luaiuu  inatituas,  ad  artifl- 
oioaum  eat  et  rationale.  Eodem  modo  fit 
et  In  legibua  hnmanla ;  In  quibua  baud 
paueae  aunt  maxinua,  at  loqanntur,  hoo 
eat,  placita  mera  juris,  quae  aoetorltate 
magto  quam  ratione  nituntur,  neque  in 
diaoeptatlonem  veniunt.  Quid  vera  alt 
juatiasimum,  non  abaoluti,  aed  lelatlvi. 
hoe  eat  ex  aoalogU  Ularum  maxiniamm, 
Id  demum  rationaie  eat,  et  latum  diaputa. 
tionlcampum  praebet."  Thia  paasage,  weB 
weighed,  may  abow  oa  where,  why,  and 
by  whom,  the  aynthetie  and  ayllogbllt 
methoda  have  been  piefcmd  te  ttalna— 
tlva  and  aaal^-ttoal 


3BAr.  in. 
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a  kind  of  homage  that  only  the  greatest  men  reccM  e.  Tet 
Btill  it  was  by  natiintl  philosophers  alone  that  the  writings  of 
liac'on  were  much  studied.  The  editions  of  his  works,  exwpt 
the  Kssays,  were  few:  tho  Novum  Organiim  never  came 
Bt'parati'ly  Irom  the  Englis)i  press.'  They  were  not  even 
fr<.-<|iieritly  quoted;  for  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  the 
ftu^hion  of  i-cferring  to  the  brilliant  passages  of  the  Do  Aiig- 
nuntis  and  the  Novum  Organum,  at  least  in  books  designed 
fi»r  iho  general  residep,  i«  not  raueh  older  than  the  close  of  th« 
la.^t  century.  Scotland  hn*  the  merit  of  having  led  the  way: 
Reid,  Stewart,  Roblson,  and  Playfsur  turned  that  which  had 
been  a  blind  veneration  into  a  rational  worship;  and  I  should 
euspect  that  more  have  read  l^ord  Bacon  within  these  thirty 
year*  than  in  the  two  preceding  centuries.  It  may  be  an 
ui^ual  i"On?e(]uenee  of  the  enthusifwric  panegyrics  lately  pouivd 
Uf>oTi  his  name,  that  a  more  positive  efficaey  has  siomctimes 
h  liuted  to  hi^  piiihjsophical  Avritings  than  they  really 

(V    I  ;  and  it  might  be  a^ked  whether  Italy,  where  he  waa 

piiihulily  not  much  known,  were  not  the  tnie  achool  of  exj>6 
rimLiilal  philosophy  in  Europe,  whether  his  metlKxIs  of  inves- 
tigation were  not  chiefly  such  rb  men  of  sagacity  and  lovers 
of  trutli  might  simult.'Uieously  have  devised.  Tiut,  whatever 
have  been  the  ca.«e  with  respect  to  actual  discoveries  in 
rience,  we  must  give  to  written  wisdom  its  proper  meed:  no 
book:?  prior  to  those  of  Loi-d  llacon  carried  mankind  so  ikr  on 
(he  road  to  truth ;  none  have  obtained  so  thorough  a  trinniph 
avOP  arrogjint  U!4ur[Kition  without  eeeking  to  substitute  an- 
other; and  he  may  be  compared  t«  those  liberatoiH  of  nation.s 
who  have  given  them  laws  by  which  they  might  govern 
Jiemselves,  and  retained  no  homage  but  their  gratitude." 


t  TTi#  tin  A  iliTTTi^ntiH  WI1.4  fmtv  nnne  pub-     Miphy,  leH  flOnM  to  m  fiyjHn^"^'*^-!    nr^rU^n, 

If-'  M.     An  "The  liifluoni-e  of  Banw  ili* 

In  '   U'atU,  subsequent  pro^nas  tif  pi'.  '-ry 

c-  i'M:<}n'i  hmM    b«eii    MliiiKU  duly    n,.,^-    .  i'V 

■"  Ixfiira  (Oma  writen  aluofl  «DUrbl>  i.vn  .    i.  j. 

i  tti»T«  and  by  othera  coiuddenHj  us  the  ^d* 

M-y   had  of  the   n-rtinniitiHii  in  .".i'ltMjff   \>ti      .    Imm< 

It  I*      MDPI'   '     '  ■  K. 

'-opUal     ttu*  111  'U« 

it;ht    to     trutli  r-, 

mustly  tokeu  fraox     no  <>  <  "J 

Wlli.M  '<« 

mn  4'Mi  :    M  1.1 

proj^rcss  g1  uijiuriiiiU.     On  tUeoduT  liiuiij, 
it  niuiit  tie  at'UnowUvlict^l,  tlmt,  U>fore  tli« 

pt  .     .1-   ■  5plrtt»    era  when  Itucon  appuarctl,  vurioiin  pbtlo- 

tAiJ    wtilf'lt   I    nether   iiiiDte    Ln<<'(iuw    thia    foplien  lu  lUITeroot  part*  of  Kuropp  liiul 
«>l'ir  luu,  ti}  bin  cuIo|Iim  oo  tliiit  pUl»     >lr«ck  Into  tb*  rijfbl  paUi;  uul  l(  m^ 


V 


Hii« 


fOeiil. 

;ii-on"i 
spirit, 


n 


SEcnoa  DL 

81.  Brari  Descabtes  vw  bom  in  159S,  of  an  andent 
itoir  ■(•  «r  fimul J  in  Toonine.  An  inqoiaitive  carioait j  into 
**""'***■  the  nature  and  causes  of  all  he  saw  is  said  to  bave 
dartiiiguisbed  his  childhood,  and  this  was  oertainlj  aooomp** 
mod  Uj  an  uncommoa  facility  and  cleamesB  of  apprehension. 
At  a  vetj  early  age,  he  entwed  the  college  of  the  Jesuits  at 
1m  Fleche,  and  (taseed  throu^  their  entire  soone  of  liten^ 
ture  and  philosophy.  It  was  now,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  as 
lie  tells  us,  that  he  began  to  reflect,  with  little  sads&ction,  on 
his  studies ;  finding  his  mind  beset  with  error,  and  obliged  to 
flonfess  that  he  had  learned  nothing  but  the  ocmviction  of  his 
ignorance.  Yet  he  knew  that  he  had  been  educated  in  a 
famous  school,  and  that  he  was  not  deemed  behind  his  coo- 
<.«ra[wrarie8.  The  ethics,  the  logic,  even  the  getmietry,  of 
the  ancients,  did  not  fill  his  mind  with  that  clear  stream 
of  truth  for  which  he  was  ever  thirsting.  On  leaving  La 
Fledie,  the  young  Descartes  mingled  for  some  years  in  the 
world,  and  served  as  a  volunteer  both  under  Prince  Mau- 
rici),  and  in  the  Imperial  Army.  Yet  during  this  period  there, 
were  intervals  wlion  he  withdrew  himself  wholly  from  soci- 
oty,  and  devoted  his  leisure  to  mathematical  science.  Some 
f^nns  also  of  his  peculiar  philosophy  were  already  ripening 
in  his  mind. 

ptrhap*  1m  dnnbtMl,  whethar  muj  ona  ha-    ooneeiTed  derign ;  u>d  It  m*  mmmi  Ibr 

lint  ruli  with  rMptirt  to  th*  true  me-    hbn  to  reduce  to  rule  and  metbod  what 


pnrtiin 
Ihmt  II 


(hmt  iif  liivMtliiatliin  be  contained  in  hia  otben  had  e&cted,  either  fbrtuitoui^f, 

Wnrku,  of  whleh  no  bint  can  be  traced  in  or  from  some  momentary  glimpw  of  ua» 

Umm  of  lilii  )inKl<va«iini.     III»  gnat  merit  truth.    Theae  remarlu  are  not  intended  to 

Ikjr  In  nwrvntrntlnK  their  fiwble  and  arat-  detract  fh>m  the  Juat  glory  of  Bacon ;  Ibr 

iMwi  llghta ;  nxlni  the  attention  of  philo-  they  apply  to  all  tboae,  without  exception, 

tophem  un  the  ilwtinRulihlnic  ohanoter-  who  have  Ryutematiied  the  princ^lea  of 

Mini  nf  true  anil  nf  ftibie  aeienre,  by  a  any  of  the  arte.    Indeed  they  apply  lesa 

Ikillrlty  nf  lllualrallon  pepulhir  to  bimaelf,  forrlbly  to  him  than  to  any  other  philoeo- 

aepniiiinl  liy  the  mmmandliiR  powen  of  a  pher  whoae  stodiea  have  been  directed  to 

holii  and  flKiinitiw  eliii)ui>ura.    The  me-  objects  analogous  to  bis;  inaamuc]!  aa  w* 

Uxiit    nf  Invmlliiatlon  whii'h   ho  racom-  know  of  no  art  of  which  the  rules  have 

lUMiilwl  had  liern  preTioualy  Ikillowed  in  been  reduced  succeeefUlly  into  a  didaoti* 

•T»ry  inataiire  in  which  any  solid  diseo.  form,  when  the  art  itself  was  as  much  in 

Tury  had  been  mail*  with  rmpart  to  the  ioftncy  as  experimental   pbikieopby  waf 

.awa  nf  nature !  but  It  had  been  Ibllowed  when  Bacon  wrote  " —Account  of  Ukaad 

M>M»nlaU]r  and  wtthovl  any  regular  ff«-  WiMnciof  Baid,neLa 


c««».  in. 
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88.  Deacartea  was  twenty-three  yeare  oM,  when,  pMstng  * 
eolitary  winter  in  his  quarters  at  Nouhurg,  oa  the  itiaiie- 
Dnntibe,  ho  bcgsm  to  revolve  in  his  iniod  the  futility  ^'iM^ 
of  all  existing  Rystems  of  philosophy,  ami  the  dis-  io»oi>bi«a. 
crepancy  of  opiniona  amont;  the  genei°ality  of  mankind,  which 
rendered  it  probable  that  no  one  had  yet  found  out  the  nwul 
to  real  ucionee.  He  detemiined,  therefore,  to  set  about  (he 
investigation  of  truth  for  himself,  erasing  from  his  mind  hJI 
prcconreived  jud^i^ments,  as  baring  l>een  hastily  and  pi-ecnri- 
onsly  taken  up.  He  laid  down  for  hi*  nriiidance  a  few  funda- 
menlal  ndes  of  lojric,  such  as  to  admit  notliinf^  as  true  whieh 
he  <lid  not  clearly  p>ereeive,  and  to  pr<x;eed  from  the  aimjilef 
notions  to  the  more  eomplex;  takirijr  the  metliwlof  geometere, 
by  which  tliey  liad  pone  so  much  farther  than  olhers,  for 
the  true  art  of  reasoning.  Ck>mmeni.'in);,  therefore,  witli  the 
matheraali»il  st^iences,  and  olu^erving,  that,  however  <litlerent 
in  their  Huhjeelj*,  they  treat  properly  of  nothing  but  the  rela- 
lion»  of  quaulity,  he  fell,  sdmost  ;iccidentaU_v,  as  \w  words 
lifleem  to  ira|ji>rl-,  on  the  great  discovery  that  geometrical  eunes 
nmy  be  expressed  algebniically.'  Tliis  gave  him  more  hopo 
of  80ccea»  in  applying  his  method  to  other  part«  of  philow- 

H!i.  Nine  years  more  ehi|>sed,  during  which  Desrarte», 
thoagh  he  quilted  miliUiry  nervice,  eotitinued  to  lu  mtina 
observe  rnankiml  in  various  part«  of  Eurof^a-,  still  to'i""'""!- 
kee(>ing  his  hetirt  li.\ud  on  the  great  aiin  he  liad  proptised  to 
himsell^  but,  aa  he  confesses,  without  having  framed  the 
uchemo  of  any  pliiloBOphy  beyond  those  of  bin  coutcniponiries. 
He  deemed  his  time  of  life  immature  for  no  stupendous  a 
tattk.  But  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  with  little  notice  to  his 
friends,  be  quitted  Paris,  convinced  tbu  absolute  retirement 
was  indispensable  for  that  rig<trous  investigation  of  first  prin- 
ciples whi<di  he  now  determined  to  iustitiitci,  and  retired  into 
Holhtnd.  In  this  country  he  remained  eight  years  so  com- 
pletely al<x)f  from  the  distractions  of  the  world,  that  he 
i-onccaled  bis  very  place  of  residence,  though  preserving  an 
intercourse  of  letters  with  many  friends  in   France. 

84.  In  lfi.'J7,  he  broke  upon  the  world  with  a  volume  con- 
taining the  Discourbc  upon  Mcthoii,  the  Dioptrics,  the  Meteors, 
ttul  tbo  OcoDictry.    It  is  only  with  the  first  that  we  are  lor 


*  OhiTm  da  I>aKartM,  pnt  Coosio,  Pwla,  1834,  tdI.  i.  p  lift. 
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tha  prasnnt  concerned.'  In  this  disnoone,  the  nawt  intereitf  nj^ 
Hj,  pubu-  perhaps,  of  Deecartes*  writinga,  oo  aocoant  at  the 
eatioDB.  picture  of  his  lite  and  of  the  progren  of  his  stndies 
that  it  furnishes,  we  find  the  Cartesian  metaphysics,  wluch  do 
not  consist  of  many  articles,  almost  as  fully  detailed  as  in  any 
of  his  later  woi^  In  the  Meditationes  de  Priou  Phiioecqphia, 
published  in  1641,  these  fundamental  principles  are  laid  down 
again  more  at  length.  He  invited  the  criticism  of  philoso- 
phers on  these  famous  Meditations.  They  did  not  reAise  the 
challenge ;  and  seven  sets  of  objections  from  as  many  difierent 
quarters,  with  seven  replies  from  Descartes  himseU',  are  sub- 
joined to  the  later  editions  of  the  Meditations.  The  Princi- 
ples of  Philosophy,  published  in  Latin  in  1644,  contains  what 
may  be  reckoned  the  final  statement,  which  occupies  most  of 
the  first  book,  written  with  uncommon  conciseness  and  pre- 
ijision.  The  beauty  of  philosophical  style  which  distinguishes 
Descartes  is  never  more  seen  than  in  this  first  book  of  the 
Principia,  the  translation  of  which  was  revised  by  Cleraelier, 
an  eminent  friend  of  the  author.  It  is  a  contrast  at  once  to 
the  elliptical  brevity  of  Aristotle,  who  hints,  or  has  been  sup- 
posed to  hint,  the  most  important  positions  in  a  short  clause, 
and  to  the  verbose,  figurative  declamation  of  many  modem 
metaphysicians.  In  this  admirable  perspicuity,  Descartes  was 
imitated  by  his  disciples  Amauld  and  Malebranche,  especially 
the  former.  His  unfinished  posthumous  treatise,  the  Inquiry 
after  Truth  by  Natural  Reason,  is  not  carried  farther  than  a 
partial  development  of  the  same  leading  principles  of  Carte- 
sianism.  There  is,  consequently,  a  great  deal  of  apparent 
repetition  in  the  works  of  Desci^tes,  but  such  as  on  attentive 
consideration  will  show,  not  perhaps  much  real  variance,  but 
some  new  lights  that  had  occurred  to  the  author  in  the  course 
of  his  reflections.^ 

85.  In  pursuing  the  examination  of  the  first  prindplee  of 
knowledge,  Descartes  perceived  not  only  that  he  had  cause  to 
doubt  of  the  various  opinions  which  he  had  found  ciarrent 
among  men,  from  that  very  circumstance  of  their  variety,  but 

>  (EuTies    de  Doseartes,  par    Cousin,  Hngs  of  Seecartes,  InchidinK  hb  eon*- 

Parb,  1S21,  vol.  i.  pp.  121-212.  spondence,  arrangwl  methodically  in  hi* 

*  A  work  has  lately  been  publbhed,  Ea-  own  words,  but  with  the  omisaion  of  a 
■ate  Phllo8opUiqnee,  sulvis  de  la  Meta-  large  part  of  the  objections  to  the  Medita- 
physique  de  Descartes,  assemble  et  inise  tlons  and  of  his  leplles.  I  did  not,  how- 
en  ordre  par  L.  A.  Gruyer,  4  Tols.,  Bru-  eTer,  see  this  work  in  time  to  maka  uat 
xelles,  1832.  In  the  fourth  volume,  w«  of  it. 
And  the  metapfayaical  passagea  In  tlia  wit- 
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that  the  sonrces  of  all  which  he  had  recelreil  for  truth  lliom- 
nehi?8,  namely,  the  senses,  had  afforded  hiin  no  indis-  jj^  uxtnt 
putsible  verlaiuty.  He.  begiin  to  recollect  how  often  V  inaijt- 
he  liad  Ik'cti  misled  by  appearances,  which  had  at  "**'' 
first  pight  given  no  intimation  of  their  fallacy,  and  asked  him* 
self  in  viiin  by  what  infallible  test  he  could  discern  the  reality 
of  external  objects,  or  at  least  their  conformity  to  liia  idea  of 
them.  The  strong  imjiressioiis  made  in  sleep  led  bim  to 
inquire  whether  all  he  saw  and  felt  might  not  be  in  a  dream. 
It  was  true  that  there  seemed  to  lie  some,  notions  more  ele- 
mentary than  the  rest,  such  as  extension,  figure,  duration, 
whicli  could  not  be  reckoned  fallacious;  nor  could  he  avoid 
owning,  that,  if  there  were  not  an  existitig  triangle  in  the 
VforUl,  the  angles  of  one  conceived  by  the  mind,  llKuigh  it 
were  in  sleep,  must  appear  equal  to  two  right  angles.  But, 
even  in  this  certitude  of  demonstration,  he  soon  found  some- 
thing deficient :  to  err  in  geometrical  reasoning  is  not  impossi- 
ble; why  might  he  not  err  in  this?  especially  in  a  train  of 
conseijlicnces,  ihe  particular  terms  of  which  are  not  «t  the 
ettme  instant  present  to  the  mind.  But,  above  all,  there 
might  be  a  superior  being,  powerful  enough  and  willing  to 
deceive  liim.  It  was  no  kind  of  answer  to  treat  tliis  as  im- 
probable, or  as  an  arbitrary  liypotliesis.  He  hud  laid  down 
US  a  maxim  that  nothing  could  be  received  as  truth  which  was 
not  deni(>n.slrable ;  and  in  one  place,  rather  hy}>erbolicuily, 
and  in<leed  extravagantly  in  appearance,  says  that  he  made 
little  difference  between  merely  probaldo  and  false  sup|)08i- 
tioDS;  meaning  this,  however,  as  we  may  presume,  in  the 
■onse  of  geometers,  who  would  say  the  same  thing. 

8C,    But,  divesting  himself  thus  of  all  belief  in  what  the 
world  deemed  most  unquestionable,  plunged  in  an  m,  fl„i 
abyss,  as  it  seemed  for  a  time,  he  soon  iuuud  his  feel  '^v  i» 
on   a   rocJt,  from  which  he  sprang  upwai'ds  to  an      "* 
unclouded  sun.     Doubling  all  things,  abandoning  all  thingH, 
he  came  to  the  question.  What  is  it  that  doubts  an<l  denies  ? 
Soiuetiung  it  must  be:  he  might  l.>e  deceived  by  a  superior 
power;    but  it  was  he  that  was  deceived.     He  felt  his  own 
existence:   the  prwif  of  it  was  that  he  did  feel  it;   that  he 
had  airuiued,  that  he  now  doubted,  in  a  word,  that  he  was 
a  tliinking  substance.   Coipto:  Er(fo  sum —  this  famous  cnthy- 
menie  of  the  Cartesian  piiilosopby   veiled   iu   latlier  tbrmal 
language  that  which  was  to  him,  and  must  be  to  us  all,  liia 
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etornal  basis  of  con^ction,  whidi  no  argmnont  can  strengthen, 
which  no  sopliistry  can  impair,  —  the  consciousness  of  a  self 
within,  a  percipient  indivisible  Ego.*  The  only  proof  of  this 
is,  that  it  admits  of  no  proof,  that  no  man  can  pretend  to  doubt 
of  his  own  existence  with  sincerity,  or  to  express  a  doubt 
without  absurd  and  inconsistent  language. 

87.  The  scepticism  of  Descartes,  it  appears,  which  is  merely 
•Ti.    I  A     provisional,  is  not  at  all  similiir  to  that  cS  the  Pyr- 

rlionistii,  thougn  some  ot  his  arguments  may  nave 
been  shafts  from  their  quiver.  Nor  did  he  make  use,  which 
Not  nep-  is  somewhat  remarkable,  of  the  reasonings  afterwards 
"•''I-  employed  by  Berkeley  against  the  material  world; 

though  no  one  more  frequently  distinguished  than  Descartes 
between  the  objective  reality,  as  it  was  then  supposed  to  be, 
of  ideas  in  the  mind,  and  the  extenitU  or  sensible  reality  of 
things.  Scepticism,  in  fact,  was  so  far  from  being  character- 
istic of  his  disposition,  that  his  errors  sprang  cliiefly  from  tlie 
opposite  source,  little  as  he  was  awai-c  of  it,  from  an  undue 
positiveness  in  theories  whicb  he  could  not  demonstrate,  or 
even  render  highly  probable.'' 

88.  Tlie  certainty  of  an  existing  Ego  easily  led  him  to  that 
of  the  operations  of  the  mind,  called  ailterwards  by  Locke 
ideas  of  reflection,  the  believing,  doubting,  willing,  loving, 
fearing,  which  he  knew  by  consciousness,  and  indeed  by  means 

>  This  «onl,  Introdnred  by  the  Gei^  quiries  which  mnfit  by  necemity  end  tu 
nuraa,  or  originally  perhapn  by  the  old  nothlug  nioni  than  probability.  Aoeotd- 
CarteiiianH,  in  ratlivr  awkward,  liut  Kir  leas  ingly  we  find  in  the  next  paguK,  that  be 
n>  than  tbe  Knglish  pronoun  f,  which  ia  mado  little  arcount  of  any  sciencea  but 
aim  equiTOcat  in  xotiud.  Stewart  has  arithmetic  and  grametry,  or  such  others 
adopted  it  ax  the  lesxer  evil ;  and  it  seems  aK  eiiual  them  iu  certainty  "  From  all 
reasonable  not  to  scruple  the  use  of  a  this.''  he  cnnclades,  "  we  maj  infer,  nnt 
word  BO  convenient,  if  not  necessary,  to  that  aritiinietiu  and  geometry  are  the  only 
express  the  unity  of  the  ronsciouii  prlncl-  sciences  which  we  most  leani,  but  that 
pie.  If  it  had  been  employed  earlier,  I  he  who  seeks  the  ruad  to  truth  should  not 
■m  apt  to  think  that  some  great  nieta-  trouble  himself  with  any  object  of  which 
physical  extravagances  would  have  tieen  he  cannot  have  as  certain  a  knowledge  as  . 
avoided,  and  some  fundamental  truths  of  arithmetical  and  geometrical  demon- 
more  clearly  apprehended.  (Ichte  is  well  strations."  It  is  unnecessary  to  observe 
known  to  have  made  the  grand  division  what  havoc  this  would  main  with  investi- 
of  Ich  and  Sichl  Ich,  Ei^n  and  Non  Ego,  gations,  even  in  physios,  of  the  highest 
the  basis  of  his  philosophy;  In  other  importance  to  mankind, 
words,  tile  difference  of  sutijective  and  ol>-  Ueattie,  in  the  EsHay  on  Truth,  part  ii. 
jectire  reality.  chap.  2,  hiis  made  some  unfounded  criti- 

*  One  of  the  rules  Descartes  lays  down  cisms  on  the  scepticism  of  Descartes,  and 

in  his  posthumous  art  of  logic,  is  that  we  endeavors  to  turn  into  ridicule  his  "  Uo 

ought    never    to  busy  ourselves    except  gito;  Krgo  sum."     Yet  if  any  one  should 

•tnut  objects  concerning  which  onr  un-  deny  Ills  own,  or  our  existence,  I  do  not 

derstanding  appears  capable  of  acquiring  see   how  we  could  refute   him,  were  he 

an  unquestionable  and  certain  knowledge,  worthy  of  refutation,  but  by  some  sncll 

TOl.  xi.  p.  204.    Tills  is  at  least  too  un-  language ;  and,  in  fact,  it  Is  what  Seattle 

limited  a  proposition,  and  would  exclude,  himself  says,   more    parapluaatiually,  fat 

not  Indeed    all    probabili^,  but  all  In-  answering  Uume. 
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of  tihhh  alone  he  knew  that  the  Ego  existed.  lie  now  pro- 
ceeded a  step  fiurther ;  and,  reflecting  on  the  simplest  ,j^  ^ni^ 
trutlH  of  arithmetic  and  geometry,  saw  tiiat  it  was  •(  unre 
ai»  iia|»os8ible  to  doubt  of  ihera  as  of  the  acts  of  •*"*'"*'• 
bis  mind.  Hut  as  he  had  Ijci'om  tried  <o  doubt  even  of  these, 
on  the  hypothesis  that  he  might  be  dei?eived  by  a  sui>f'r)or 
jntellipRnt  power,  he  resolved  to  inquire  wlictlier  such  a  fM>wer 
existed,  and,  if  it  did,  whether  it  could  be  a  deceiver.  The 
affiriudtive  of  the  ftirmcr  and  the  negative  of  the  hitter  tpiee- 
tion  l^esrartea  e^tahhslied  by  tluit  extremely  subtle  reasoning 
so  much  oelebnited  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  which  has 
less  frci]uently  been  deemed  conclusive  in  later  times.  It  is 
at  lesist  that  wliich  no  man,  not  fitted  by  long  practice  for 
ine(a|>hysical  researches,  will  pretend  to  embrace. 

8'.).  The  8ul)»tance  of  his  argimient  was  this.  He  found 
wJtliin  hinii«?lf  the  idea  of  a  |)crt'ect  Intelligence,  ma  proof 
eternal,  inliru"te,  necessary.  This  could  not  come  of«i'ff«J'. 
fnna  himsidf,  nor  from  external  things,  liecjiuse  both  werw 
ini(>erfei't,  and  there  could  l»e  no  more  iu  the  effect  than  there 
iu  in  the  ciiuse.  And,  ttius  idea  requiring  a  caiuse,  it  could 
liave  none  but  an  actual  being,  not  a  possible  being,  which  is 
undistinguisbable  from  mere  nonentity.  If,  however,  this 
should  be  denied,  he  inquires  whether  he,  with  this  idea  of 
Gi>d,  i-ould  have  existed  by  any  other  cause,  if  there  were 
no  God.  Not,  he  argues,  by  himself;  for,  if  he  were  the 
author  of  his  ovm  being,  he  would  have  given  himself  every 
perfection,  in  a  word,  would  have  been  Go<l.  Not  by  his 
parents ;  for  tlie  same  might  Ije  Siud  of  them,  ami  so  forth,  if 
we  remount  to  a  series  of  productive  beings.  Besides  this, 
w  much  power  is  required  to  preserve  as  to  create ;  and  the 
continuance  of  existence  in  the  effect  implies  tlie  continued 
operation  of  the  cause. 

90.  With  this  argument,  in  itself  sufficiently  refmed,  Des- 
cartes blended  another  still  more  distant  from  com-  Another 
mon  apprehension.  Necessary  existence  is  involved  p""'  °f " 
in  the  idea  of  Orod.  All  other  lieings  are  conceivable  in 
Iheir  essence,  as  things  possible ;  in  God  alone,  his  essence  and 
existence  are  inseparable.  Existence  is  necessary  to  perfec- 
tion ;  hence  a  perfect  being,  or  Go<l,  cannot  be  conceived 
witliout  necessary  existence.  Though  I  do  not  know  that  I 
have  misrepresented  Descartes  in  this  result  of  bis  very  subtle 
Vj^umeot,  it  h  dilHcult  not  to  treat  it  aa  a  sophism.    And  it 
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f/a&  always  objected  by  his  adTersaries,  that  he  inferred  the 
necessity  of  the  thing  from  the  necessity  of  the  idea,  wliich 
was  the  very  point  in  question.  It  seems  impossible  to  vio- 
dicate  many  of  his  expressions,  &om  which  he  never  receded 
in  the  controversy  to  which  his  Meditations  gave  rise.  But 
the  long  habit  of  repeating  in  his  mind  the  same  series  of 
reasonings,  gave  Descartes,  as  it  will  always  do,  an  inward 
assurance  of  their  cei-tainty,  which  could  not  be  weakened  by 
any  objection.  The  former  argument  for  the  being  of  God, 
whether  satisfactory  or  not,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
Hresent.* 


■  "  From  what  is  mid  tiimdy  of  the 
ignorance  we  are  in  of  the  essence  of  mind, 
It  is  evident  that  we  are  not  able  to  Icnow 
whetlier  any  mind  be  necetwarily  exiiitent 
by  a  necessity  d  priori  founded  in  it< 
essence,  as  we  hare  showed  time  and  space 
to  be.  Some  piiiiosopbers  think  tliat  such 
a  necessity  may  be  demonstrated  of  God 
from  the  nature  of  perfection.  For  God 
Iwing  infinitely,  ttiat  is,  absolutely  perfect, 
they  say  he  must  needs  t>e  necessarily 
existent ;  because,  say  they,  necessary  ex- 
istence is  one  of  the  greatest  of  perfec* 
tions.  Bnt  I  take  tliis  to  be  one  of  those 
Ihlse  and  imaginary  arguments  that  are 
founded  in  the  abuse  of  certain  terms; 
and,  of  all  others,  this  word  '  perfection ' 
seems  to  haye  suffered  most  this  way.  I 
wish  1  could  clearly  understand  what  these 
philosophers  mean  by  the  word  '  perfec- 
tion,' when  they  thus  say  that  necessity 
of  existence  is  perfection.  Does  perfection 
here  signify  the  same  thing  that  it  does 
when  we  say  that  Uod  is  infinitely  good, 
omnipotent,  omniscient?  Surely  perfec- 
tions are  properly  asserted  of  the  sevenil 
powers  that  attend  the  essences  of  things 
and  not  of  any  thing  else,  but  in  a  very 
unnatural  and  Improper  sense.  Perfec- 
tion is  a  term  of  relation ;  and  Its  sense 
implies  a  fitness  or  agreement  to  some  cer- 
tain end,  and  most  properly  to  some  power 
in  the  tiling  that  is  denominated  perfect. 
The  term,  as  the  etymology  of  it  shows,  is 
taken  from  the  operation  of  artists.  ^Vhen 
an  artist  proposes  to  himself  to  make  any 
thing  that  shall  be  serviceable  to  a  certain 
elfect,  bis  work  is  called  more  or  less  per- 
fect, according  as  it  agrees  more  or  less 
with  the  design  of  the  artist.  From  arte, 
by  a  similitude  of  sense,  this  word  has  ijeen 
Introduced  into  morality,  and  signifies 
that  quality  of  an  agent  by  which  it  is 
able  to  act  agreeable  to  tlie  end  its  actions 
tend  to.  The  metaphysicians  who  reduce 
eTezy  thing  to  transcendental  considera- 
tiona  have  also  translated  this  term  into 
tlMir  wieuce,  and  use  it  to  signiQr  tlra 


agreemeDt  that  any  thinv  baa  with  that 
idea  which  it  is  leqoiied  that  tl(iiu(  ahonld 
answer  to.  Xliia  perfeetian,  tnoefon, 
Iwlonga  to  thoae  attributes  that  eonati- 
tute  the  essence  of  a  thing;  and  tliat  Immi 
is  properly  called  the  moat  perfect  wUen 
has  all,  the  best,  and  each  the  econpletcat 
in  its  kind,  of  those  attributes  which  can 
be  united  hi  ane  eeaencn.  FerftctiOB, 
therefore,  belongs  to  the  essence  at  thlngf, 
and  not  properly  to  their  existenw ;  which 
Is  not  a  per&ction  of  any  thing,  no  attri- 
bute of  it,  but  only  the  mere  eonsUtutkni 
of  it  m  rerum  notura.  Neoeaaaiy  ex- 
istence, therefore,  wliich  is  a  mode  of  exist- 
ence, is  not  a  perfection;  it  being  no 
attrioute  of  the  thing  no  more  than  ex- 
istence is,  which  it  is  a  mode  of.  Bnt  it 
may  be  said,  tliat  though  neeeaiary  exist- 
ence is  not  a  perlbction  m  itself,  yet  it  is  so 
in  its  cause,  upon  account  of  that  attri- 
bute of  tlie  entity  from  wlience  it  fiowi ; 
tliat  that  attribute  must  of  all  othen  be 
the  most  perfect  and  most  exoeiloit,  whiflb 
necessary  existence  ^ws  from,  it  being 
such  as  cannot  be  conceived  otherwin 
than  as  existing.  But  what  excellent, 
wliat  perfection,  is  there  in  ail  UiiB?  Space 
is  necessarily  existent  on  account  of  ex- 
tension, which  cumot  be  conceiTed  other- 
wise ttian  as  existing.  But  what  perfto- 
tion  is  there  in  space  upon  fids  aocount, 
which  can  in  no  manner  act  on  any  thing, 
which  is  entirely  devoid  of  all  power, 
wherein  I  have  showed  all  perfectiona'to 
consist?  Therefore  necessary  existence, 
abstractedly  considered,  is  no  petition ; 
and  thorefoie  the  idea  of  infinite  perfas. 
tion  does  not  include,  and  consequently 
not  prove,  God  to  be  necessarily  existent. 
If  he  be  so,  it  is  on  account  of  Uioae  attri- 
butes of  his  essence  which  we  hare  no 
knowledge  of." 

1  have  mode  this  extract  finm  a  Tecy 
short  tract,  called  Conteniplatio  Philoeo- 
pliiGs,  by  Brook  Taylor,  which  I  found  in 
an  unpublished  memoir  of  his  life  printed 
by  the  late  Sii  WilUam  Young  in  int. 
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^1.  Prom  the  idea  of  a  perfct  being,  Descartes  immcdi* 
ly  deduced  the  trutli  of  his  belief  in  an  external  ^^  ,yam' 
rid,  and  in  the  inferenfes  o<'  his  reason.  For  to  umh  ivum 
deceive  his  cro.ihires  would  be  an  imperfection  in  '"*" 
Go<!  ?  but  Go<i  iH  perfect.  Wliatever,  therefore,  is  clearly 
»nd  distinctly  apprehended  by  our  reason  must  be  tnie.  We 
have  only  to  be  on  our  guanl  against  our  own  f)rccipit.anL'y 
and  prejudice,  or  surrender  of  our  reason  to  the  authority  of 
others.  It  is  not  by  our  understJinding,  such  as  God  gave  it 
to  us,  that  we  are  de<;eived;  but  the  exercuse  of  our  iree-will, 
a  high  prerogative  of  our  nature,  is  often  so  incautious  as  to 
make  us  not  discern  truth  from  falseliood,  and  affirm  or  deny, 
by  u  voluntary  act,  that  which  wo  do  not  distinctly  apprehend. 
The  j»ropertiea  of  quantity,  fbundi:^  on  our  ideas  of  extension 
and  number,  are  distinctly  perceived  by  our  minds;  and  hence 
the  sciences  of  arithmetic  and  j^oinetry  are  certaiidy  true. 
But,  when  he  turns  his  thoughts  to  the  phenomena  of  externsd 
sensation,  Deacartea  cannot  wholly  extricate  himself  from  hie 
original  concession,  the  basis  of  his  doubt,  tiiat  the  senses  do 
sometimes  deceive  us.  He  endeavors  to  reconcile  this  with 
his  own  theory,  winch  had  built  the  ccrtiiinty  of  all  that  we 
dearly  hold  certain  on  the  perfect  veracity  of  God. 

92.   It  is  in  this  inquiry  that  ho  reaches  that  important 
distinction  between  tlie  primary  and  secondary  pro-   „.,„»-?  nd 
peiiiea  of  matter  (the  latter  being  modifications  of  swoDjury 
tlie  fonner,  relative  only  to  our  appreliension,  but  t""'"*"- 
not  inlierent  in  things),  which,  without  being  wholly  new, 
contradicted  the  Aristotelian  theories  of  the  schools ;  *  and  ho 


It  1.  ".  -■  -  :',r.  clrar  nnd  «cnfo  nniler- 
••'»t  '    celfbmte'I    pliilopopljor. 

SC'E  ::i»  lin  I'ntin.  nifutition    of 

Uie  .1  iMMrj.in  fii-jsuraunt  of  rVurjirtcst ;  one 
mfine  fit  Tor  thi*  AttM^Uns  anil  such  Joilure 
111  wnnla^  tT"m  whom  it  cnmc\,  Uud  for 

'  ■  Klr^t  Dbn^rtatlon  on  the 

"rtoptiT.    Thh  writer  has 
Ju--  "•?  msnj  pcMonj  con- 

■  I  In  the  ohjwt,  no 
%ht '  '■!  oil  lK'sf3irt«s  and 

\.^^,,-.,^  jinftfiudcHl  to  dlit' 
I  c  donhtvd,  fn  at  leiut  nn- 
IS  ivdpiwt.    A  lnt«  writer 
,    ...  1.^  .,.,    "VothtnR  Rt 
Ht'  I  '1.  oti?ioti-*. 

■n  I  11.  thnn  thni 

tbt. ;.;...-.;;.  :    .1.,  .;j..i  .-vut  nunlity, 

Hka  [u  w4|{ii(,  hiiriliinfii.,  &A  {  At),1  thitt 
to  t*f  Uw  utjjcjC,  ULiid  Uj  &ev  It  of  tij  own 
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rotar^  when  nothlo^  Intcrrenes  twtwoBn 
our  e_ve»  and  It,  ore  otih  and  titu  auiii* 
thing.  Yet  this  (ponl.v  h  pn^jndlrf,"  An. 
—  |[»nvborK  I>Uc<ninir  on  Nat.  Philon., 
p.  H2.  I  ulairwtoTou  sijftpwt  Ihnt  the  uotloa 
of  poiimlu  and  piuell*,  l^'in^;  Focoii'litry  or 
niarrlv  ii«ii»il>l»  iiiuilitiuii.  Ih  uut  ili>:lhict  in 
all  uii*ti's  niindfl.  But.  nft*rwuRTK  lj«'niiie 
familiar  with  r^iiT*»i't  IiIcaa.  it  i*  not  Msy 

to    n'tiv.-     j-.^-.i:-.,.     :-    ,-..-    ■..-,.■.-,...:,,„_ 

In  thi'  1, 

be  hti.>j  I 

*lty    of   0.,i..i.,     ^.,    u.i.-.   .'W.   L..V--,     111     .III     l-.M.i.V- 

orjinnri'  manner,  a  luiMajjf  of  AddlHOD  ia 
tlw  Gnnpfllati,  which  ia  evidcnMy  a  «poi- 
tive  ridicule  of  lliu  Cart4i5latl  theory,  «nit 
N  iiti'oltittily  iiiiipplinkbli:  to  the  Arinto 
ti'liiin. 

(Tlio  mo«t  reni»rl(»ble  circanJJtaoc*  la 
Rpid'N  animadvcTriion  on  Dw^rarten,  at 
bavinj  anooiineed  uoUiliig  but  wlut  w«* 
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reroarked,  that  we  are  never,  rtrietly  speaking,  deceived  by 
our  scn!*«?s,  but  by  the  inferences  which  wu  draw  froni  iheirt. 

93.  Such  is  nearly  thu  sub»tanct>,  exclusive  of  u  grtiul 
variety  of  more  or  less  ejtiscKlical  tliwiriw.  of  the  three  iiielH* 
j>hy»ical  works  of  I)ei*caitt«,  the  liistorj'  of  the  »(.iuVe  proyrefra 
from  o|iiuion  to  doubt,  and  from  doubt  lo  ctrlniiily*  Few 
would  dL<«|iute,  at  the  present  day,  lluil  lie  hai*  destroyed  too 
mueli  of  his  fouiidatious  to  render  his  su|iei"strut'ture  stablv  i 
and,  to  rejiders  averse  from  metaphysical  reHeetion,  lie  murt 
seem  Utile  else  than  an  idle  theorist,  weaving  col)weI>s  for 
pastime,  which  eonimon  sense  Bwee[>s  away.  It  is  fair,  how- 
ever,  to  oliscrvo  that  no  one  was  more  careful  than  Desfwtes 
to  guard  against  auy  practical  scepticism  in  the  aft'aira  of  life. 
He  even  goe^^  so  far  an  to  maintain,  that  a  man,  having  :iil<)pte(I 
4itiy  prae.iical  opinion  on  auch  grounda  as  seem  probable,  ehoaJd 
pursue  it  with  as  njuch  steadiiiess  as  if  it  were  founiled  on 
demoDHtratiou ;  observing,  however,  tis  a  general  nde,  to 
chootse  the  most  moderate  opinions  among  thoso  which  Iw 
should  find  current  in  his  own  country.' 

D4.  The  objections  adduced  against  the  Meditations  ore  in 
OMiic««n»  *  series  of  seven.  The  first  are  by  a  theologian 
Dimk!  to  hu  nained  Culerus,  the  second  by  Alersenne,  the  tliird 
MeJitatiou..  ^y  iiobbes,  the  fourth  by  Arnauld,  the  fifth  by  iiua- 
eendi,  the  sixth  by  some  Jinonymous  writei-s,  the  seventh  by  tt 
Jesuit  oi"  the  name  of  Bourdin.  To  all  of  these,  Uewju*li'9 
replied  with  spirit  and  acuteness.  By  far  the  most  ini(j<jrtant 
twutroversy  was  with  Gassendi,  whose  objections  were  stated 


( 


geiwmlly  known,  \s  thmt  he  hud  hliniieir, 
in  hi'  Inq^nlr}'  into  thn  lluiu»n  Miotl,  con- 
Ifiiili'tJ  \fr\  iltjjfHiatirtUl.v  In  ftivor  of  tlio 
Tiilfrar  iintlan  thul  stfuriiliiry  i|iinlir)cs  vx- 
Ut  ill  IkhIKv.  iniU'iM'nUfUtl)  of  !iuii.<uition. 
**  Thin  wartt't  ro-se,  wtUt:h  U  t)*;fiire  uie,  \A 
flU  a  Rt-jirU't  Tofiii  when  1  (*hut  my  evw, 
tod  VM  ho  ni  uililijiiflil  wlioD  no  c>c  tuiw 
It.  The  c*i>|nr  n'titains  wimri  thu  appear- 
iinre  ccamw  :  U  n'muiim  the  Mktitr  whiui  thu 

apiwaran'- -■'"-'■'_'•'-  "      ■' *'    '  \.     Ue 

v\fj\  »)-••  fiiniea, 

Whifll,  i'  "lUClJ, 

t!niMj;h  -.-....  i. .-  M  i.i.  ,,,,j,..-t.,  ;u  favur 
or'hpirrpi»Uty  thiiii  of  thiii  -if  rolnrfi.  No 
tMii)?  cftu  bo  uiofk'  nbvidiw  fhan  tliu  reply  ' 
lilt'  rolur  rviiiniiis  only  ou  t\w  uu-it  h,\po- 
(Iii>^Lh  that  **fu\9  <f[io  id  louking  at  th« 
oliji'ot;  at  iiiUlnij;lic  wi*  cun  hiu\lly  »iiy 
that  r-e  nj-iwi  Is  red,  t'Xi'eut  liy  an  adilf- 
t.i«uiil  hypothifUij  titat  tltc  day  n\wu\d 
ptmk      **  W«  ocviir,*'  he  pmccodtf^  t'  u  ikr 


an  I  cfui  jntl)^,  giTe  tbfl  name  of  color  to 
the  MtiMtloai,  but  to  tt\o  i|imllty  onl>.*' 
How  then  do  ma  tnLk  of  bright,  •lull,  (jiur- 
ivj^,  K^>\  J&Jtzltng  cotnirr?  \*n  not  ilivn^ 
wunlii  Tvfvr  Co  a  wnAiition,  r-t-fw  -  ''--u  (q 
a  cottfi«urwtiou  of   \Mtt-  n^l 

body,  by  vfhirh  it  reflects  ■  ,  »l  f 

Hut  tliiR  flntt  prtHliKtloii  i-:^ 

abouuilinji;  witli  :M-ut«ariil  >  :  k.-t^ 

u  iiK>  iiiurh  ili^fi(;uru(l  1-  to 

havUoo  on  the  uinUituilu  .ik. »".-■-  -i—  ula* 
tivo  pliitnso|)hy.  Thn  a|i{Hsnl  to  cuiiiiuoa 
fi'n.M*.  that  h,  the  c-riiile  ncaiouA  of  intsn 
whu  niui  nL'Tvr  rulln:t(Kl,  even  enungh  Co 
UAe  litii^ii;!^  wiUi  pn-cUlot).  nroulti  bav* 
boi-D  ruCtil  to  p^^cbology.  RvitliLftiTwariia 
lalij  a^blc  Ihi^  |x>piilur  lou«  Id  wriUng  na 
philowiph^,  though  ptThafm  he  wn^alwayi 
too  inui'h  iiirlliikHl  to  cut  knutt  wluni  m 
could  not  untie  them.— 1947>] 
L  Yal.Lp.U7;  vol.  m.^  04 
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more  bricljj,  and,  T  think,  with  less  ftkill,  by  IIoMiefl.  It  wtn 
the  firet  trumpet  in  the  now  philosophy  of  an  ancient  war  Ijc- 
twccn  the  sensual  and  idenJ  schools  of  psychology.  DescHiles 
hod  revived,  and  |ihieed  in  a  clearer  light,  the  doctrine  of 
mind,  as  not  abttolutely  (]L'|>endent  upon  the  senses,  nor  of  the 
same  nalure  as  their  objectB.  Stewart  does  not  acknowled}<e 
liim  as  the  first  teacher  of  the  soul's  immateriality.  "  That 
many  of  tiie  scltoolmen,  and  that  the  wisest  of  the  ancient 
philuaophers,  when  tliey  described  the  mind  as  a  apirit,  or  !is 
II  upark  of  celestial  fire,  employed  those  ex[>ressiona,  not  with 
any  intention  to  materialize  its  essence,  but  merely  from  want 
uf  more  unexceptionable  language,  might  be  shown  with  dc- 
monsti-ativc  evidence,  if  this  were  the  pro|>er  place  for  enti^ring 
into  tiio  discussion." '  But,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  Des- 
tea  Mna  nlwolutcly  the  first  who  maintained  the  strict 
materiality  of  the  soul,  it  is  manifest  to  any  one  who  had 
rend  big  corres'jiondeuce,  that  the  tenet,  instead  of  being  gene- 
ral, aa  we  are  apt  to  presume,  was  by  no  means  in  nccoixiance 
with  the  common  opinion  of  his  ago.  Tiie  fathers,  witL  the 
exception,  pcihaps  the  single  one,  of  Augurfrin,  had  taught  the 
corpeireity  of  the  tlunking  subRtanc«.  Amauld  seems  to  con- 
sider the  doctrine  oi'  Dese^irtcs  as  almost  a  novelty  in  modern 
linua.  **  What  you  have  written  concerning  the  distinction 
tii!twe«n  tlie  soul  and  body  appears  to  me  very  clear,  very 
evid^ut,  and  quite  di^-ine ;  and,  as  nothing  is  older  than  truth, 
I  liave  had  singular  pleasure  to  see  that  almost  tlie  same 
tliiuga  liave  I'onnerly  been  very  pt^rspicuously  and  agreeably 
handir'd  by  St.  August! n  in  all  bis  tentli  book  on  the  Trinity, 
but  chiefly  in  the  tenth  chapter." "  liut  Arnauhl  jjimself,  in 
hie  objections  to  the  Meditations,  had  put  it  as  at  least  qnes- 
tiofiabic,  wlielher  tiiat  which  thinks  is  not  something  extended, 
whit'ii,  besides  the  usu:U  properties  of  extended  substimces, 
snch  as  mobility  and  figure,  has  also  this  particular  virtue  and 
powiT  of  thinking.''  The  reply  of  Descartes  removed  the  dif- 
ficuitiis  of  the  illustrious  Jansenist,  who  became  an  ardent  and 
almost  complete  disciple  of  the  new  philosophy.  In  a  placard 
against  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  printed  in  1 047,  which  seems 
l«  have  come  from  Kevius,  jirofesBOr  of  theology  at  Leyden, 
(t  is  said, ''  As  far  as  regtvrds  the  nature  of  things,  nothing 
•leeuia  to  hinder  but  that  the  soul  may  be  cither  a  substance, 


I  iHmirt^Unn,  tdittiiiri. 


>  DeecutM,  U.  U. 
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©»'  A  m«xle  of  corporeal  9nl>aranoe." '  And  Mowi,  who  had 
cnrricil  on  a  metaphysical  eorresponUciiee  with  De8<^artefl, 
vrhoiri  he  prolugsed  to  admii-e,  at  lea^l  at  that  time,  above  all 
philotwphurs  tliut  bad  ever  exu«tv<l,  without  exception  of  \u» 
favnrile  Pliilo,  ejitola  him  aAer  hia  denth  in  a  letter  to  Clerse* 
lier,  a«  having  best  established  the  foundations  of  religion. 
"  For  the  jM?ripaietie8,"  he  says,  "pretend  that  there  are  oor- 
tAin  substantial  formsj  emanating  from  matter,  and  so  ui\itod 
tu  it  tliat  they  caimot  subsist  without  it,  to  which  chiss  these 
philo3oi)her8  refer  the  souls  of  almost  all  living  beings,  even 
those  to  which  they  allow  sensation  and  thought;  while  the 
£piuurean8,  on  the  other  hand,  who  hiugh  at  substantial  forms, 
ascribe  thought  to  matter  itself,  so  that  it  is  M.  Descartes 
alone,  of  all  philosophers,  who  has  at  once  banished  from  phi- 
losopjjy  idl  tliese  substantial  forms  or  souls  derived  from 
matter,  and  ftl)solut<;ly  diveeted  matter  itsell"  of  the  tUculty  of 
feeling  and  thinking."* 

y5.   It  must  be  owned,  that  the  firm  belief  of  Descartes  in 

Uie  immateriality  of  the  Ego,  or  thinking  principle, 
mmaoiy  ^^^  accompfmiod  with  what  in  later  times  would 
uj  toiAci-    have  been  deemed  rather  too  great  concessions  to 

the  materialists.  He  held  the  imagination  and  llio 
memory  to  be  portions  of  the  brain,  wherein  the  images  of 
our  sensations  are  bodily  preserved ;  and  even  assigned  such 
a  motive  force  to  the  imagination,  as  to  produce  those  involun- 
tary actions  which  we  often  perfonn,  and  all  the  movements 
ol'  brutes.  "  This  expylains  how  all  the  motions  of  all  animals 
arise,  though  we  grant  them  no  knowledge  of  tilings,  bnt  only 
an  imagination  entirely  corporeal,  and  how  all  those  Ofwra- 
tions  which  do  not  require  the  concurrence  of  reason  are 
produced  in  us."     But  tlie  whole  ol'  his  notions  as  to  the  con- 


<  DemiriM,  x.  73. 

>  Deicarttti,  x.  8S6.  Bren  Mon  •onni 
lo  haV0  beau  perplexed  at  one  time  b/  the 
dlfnrult.r  of  arcouiitlDK  for  the  knowleilga 
■ad  minllmciit  of  diwmbodlcd  aouU,  aod 
Blniiiet  ImUued  to  udinU  tbdr  corpotvit.v. 
"  J 'lUiui'rolB  micux  dim  »veo  lea  PlsConl- 
el,i,.i  i.,a  «„,!,.««  p^rea,  et  piuque  toM 
let"  ■-\iiii  tes  iLuies  huinaliK*, 

foil  '  lit  liouit  quuTiLnuviils. sont 

eor^'u.u...  ^L  ^^'^c  par  consequent  Ua  ont  \m 
■enUuenl  nvi,  c'tit  i.  dire,  qui  leur  rlont 
du  cOrp*  doat  ll«  soQt  rev^tae."  ThU  U 
in  ■  letter  to  Ouscarieii  In  1049,  which  I 
biiTn  nut  nwd  In  lAtln  (vol.  x.  p  W)).  I 
ta  not  (luilfl  uodeutaiul  whathor  tie  meant 


only  that  the  aoul,  when  sepaJ^tod  fWim 
the  ffroM  bodv.  I*  InvttiteU  with  a  siih^tan. 
ttal  olothlnK.  ur  that  there  is  What  We  tuny 
call  an  Interior  body,  a  suppoocd  monnal, 
to  which  the  thlnlciiit<  principle  In  linji!,* 
aolubly  tinite.1.  'thh  h  what  all  material* 
iits  Dieiin,  who  hiivii  any  rItiAr  mttionH  whnt- 
ever:  itl^a  pofuihle,  perhi>pK  a  ptaujijblo, 
periiapfi  uvea  a  hiichly  pK><Mble,  taypollw- 
Ht«,  but  one  u'hlrh  will  not  prove  their 
theory.  The  fontier  wemn  almfMt  an  1d- 
di!<peajuible  •iippocitlon,  if  we  admit  nen- 
eibillty  to  phenomuoa  at  all  in  the  h>uJ 
alter  death ;  but  It  ifl  rather,  perhaps,  a 
thenlnglml  than  a  mataphyiiKal  (piicaW 
ttOD. 
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nection  of  the  soul  nnd  body,  and  indeed  all  his  physiclogiral 
ibeorics  of  which  he  was  most  cnainoureii,  do  little  onidit  to 
the  Cartesian  ])hUoi<o))hy.  They  ai-e  among  those  portions  of 
Lis  creed  which  have  lain  most  open  to  ridicule,  and  which  it 
would  be  useless  for  us  to  detail.  He  seems  to  have  ex- 
p«-cte<l  rtore  advantage  to  psychology  from  anatomical  re- 
searches than  in  that  state  of  the  science,  or  even  ph)l)ably 
in  any  future  state  of  it,  anatomy  could  affoi-d-  Wlien  askeil 
once  wheits  was  hia  librarj-,  he  replied,  showing  a  cidf  he 
was  dissecting,  "  This  is  my  library." '  His  treatise  on  the 
(Missions,  a  subject  so  important  in  the  philosophy  of  Uie 
human  mind,  is  made  up  of  crude  hypotheses,  or,  at  best, 
irrelci'ant  observations,  on  their  physical  catiacs  and  con- 
comitants. 

96.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  part  of  this  eynci'etisra,  as 
we  may  rail  it,  of  the  material  and  immaterial  hypo-  j,  ^  . 
tJieses,  that  Descartes  fixed  tlie  seat  of  the  soul  iopiiuMLi 
in  the  i-onarion,  or  pineal  gland,  which  he  selected  '''"^''' 
«s  the  only  part  of  the  brain  wliich  is  not  double.  By  some 
means  of  communication  which  he  did  not  profess  to  ex- 
plain, though  later  metaphysicians  have  attempted  to  do  so, 
iJie  unextended  intelligence,  thus  coniiiied  to  a  certain  spot, 
receives  the  sensations  which  are  immediately  produced 
tiirough  impressions  on  the  substance  of  the  brain.  If  he 
did  not  solve  the  problem,  be  it  remembered  tiiat  the  problem 
has  never  since  been  solved.  It  was  objected  by  a  namijlcss 
oorrespondent,  who  signs  himself  Hyperiii»pistes,  that  the  soul, 
Iteing  incor|K>reid,  could  not  leave  liy  ita  openitions  a  trace 
on  the  brain,  which  his  tlieory  seemed  to  imply.  Descartes 
answered,  in  rather  a  remarkable  passage,  tliat,  as  to  tilings 
purely  intellectual,  we  do  not,  properly  speaking,  remember 
ibem  at  all,  as  they  are  equally  original  thoughts  cxcry  time 
Ihey  pre!<ent  themselves  to  the  mind,  except  that  they  are 

"bitnally  joined  as   it  were,  and   associated   with    certain 
ae»,  which,  being  bodily,  make  us  rememlMjr  them.' 


A  yttj  fond  of  dlMcetion ; 

'  exprcicv  ou  ye  mo  Kuia  wuruiit 

i-'i'iiriK.  Pi  j('  4'rni.B  'ju'i)  n*y 

■  iiu  qui  \-  nit  rt'pinltj  ile  st 

or-      —  Vol.  ?lli,  j>.  KXl,  iilso  pp. 

1:4  anil  l^y 

>  TIth  pHnga  I  mo«t  glvo  In  Kronrb. 
Aiiillnv  U  oharun,  sad  hitrlog  tmiuliit«il 
loarv  uvorMDg  to  irtui<  I  kucjW  thun  Uco- 
■Uy,     ■•  Holt  pour  r«  qui  Mt  den  rhosei 


purament  intc'11(>cttu!llefl  k  proprenipnt  pnr- 
i(;r  on  n'sn  a  aiicun  rea.<ouv«nir ;  e»  In  pre- 
uiK'PB  fnin  qu't'Hp>4  M  pr6M<nt«iit  it  I'p^prit, 
on  IcJ"  pon.'St*  nii>«ii-Uifti  que  ts  fwonde,  «1  •« 
nV-iit  [wul'<^tn.'  (|uV11l'>i  out  ooituniod'ctrs 
J4)lut4W  rt  M>iiiim;  Httiu^lw'^t'Ji  in»rt:Un*  nimii 
qiil^  etHUt  rorptirvl.A,  ftmt  quf^  nniu  nituj 
nr«#ouTi.*tiou«  aurifii  (i^ulliM.*'  —  Vot.  flil-  p 
271. 
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97.  If  the  oiiliodox  of  the  ajrp  were  not  yet  prepjirpfl  for 
^^  ,  a  doftrine  whifh  seemed  so  tavornhle  at  least  to 
•H*rk«na  njitural  religion  jis  tlie  imniaterialitj'  of  the  soul, 
(iwMrdifav-   jt    ,f,ny   be   readily  gi][i[Kised,  tlint  finssendi,  like 

Ilohbcs,  had  imbibed  loo  much  of  the  Ejiicurean 
theory  to  ncquitsce  in  the  P|iiritiuJizing  prindpleB  of  his  ad- 
versary. In  a  sportive  style  he  addresses  him.  0  animn ! 
and  Descartes,  rejilying  mure  anprily,  retorts  upon  him  the 
name  O  euro!  wliicii  he  frequently  nspeata.  Though  wa 
may  Inmetit  sueli  iinlia|>py  etTlnta  at  wit  in  tliese  git-at  men, 
the  ntuiies  do  not  ill  repref<ent  the  spiritual  and  carnal 
philosophies;  the  sthool  that  produced  Leibnitz,  Kaint,  and 
Stewart,  eonti-astcd  with  thai  of  Uobbes,  Condillac,  and  €»• 
banis. 

98.  It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  the  vulnerable  pnswiges 
Snppriority  of  the  six  Meditations  would  not  escape  the  s|>ear  of 
ofUcccartes.  go  skUful  an  antagonist  as  Gassendi.  But  many 
of  his  olijectjons  appear  to  he  little  more  than  cavils ;  and, 
upon  the  whole,  Descartes  leaves  me  with  the  impression  of 
his  great  sujieriority  in  metaphysical  aeutenejjs.  It  was 
indeed  impossible  that  men  should  agree  who  persisted  in 
using  a  different  definition  of  the  important  word  idea  ;  and 
the  some  source  of  intenninable  controversy  h^is  flowed  ever 
since  for  their  disciples.  Gassendi,  adopting  the  scholastic 
maxim,  "  Nothing  is  in  the  understanding,  which  has  not  been 
in  the  sense,"  carried  it  so  much  farther  than  those  from 
whom  it  came,  that  he  denied  any  thing  to  he  an  idea  but  whal 
was  imagined  by  the  mind.  Descartes  repeatedly  desired 
both  him  and  Ilobbes,  whose  philosophy  was  built  on  the 
same  notion,  to  remark  that  he  meant  by  "  idea "  whatevei 
can  be  conceived  by  the  understanding,  though  not  capabU 
of  being  represented  by  the  imagination.*     Thus  we  imagine 


■  "  Par  le  ooai  iI'M^c.  il  reut  KuIcmcDt 
quMn  uiiti.nilf]  ici  lea  imn^^ua  iUm  cIiutcb 
luiittfiiello*  (leiH^inUw  en  lu  l^intjii.'iie  cnrpo- 
^'lll> ;  (>t  rein  JtiiDt  tuppoae,  il  lui  est  liifi 
<]•>  luoutntr  qu'oD  no  |ivu(  avoir  propre  tt 
\vritn\i\e  Uiim  dj?  Diou  ni  d'uii  ango;  maia 
J*iii  Hr)UT«nt  avi!rti,  pC  priDi'ipnlf*ai«;iit  en 
ct'luf  U  Digme,  quti  j«pr('nilfi  lo  nnm  il'ld^ 
pour  tout  c«  14111  i*t  roijcu  imuK^'llnNjin^'nt 

jMir  I'oBpri^     '-■'  -■.■' i,.ra......  ;..  veux 

cr  (juc  jf  'CO 

lueiui!  ttin;  iin5, 

c» Toulolr » -  . ,   i.  . -.1  .1 I'.irinol 

Ml  tioinbre  ties  id.n-H  ;  ct  jo  me  itiibt  wrvl 
<■  f  ciol,  parceiiu'il  ^Colt  d^  couununi- 


les  fomicwtftt'^  f  't 

tlivii),  entire  ■,  ..i 

en   Dieti  auciuit:  i.. ......-.*   ;,.  .j...,m  i-,i, 

cnrpon'ile,  at  J9  U^QO  suTuia  point  tie  ptiis 
propre.  Bi.  j«  [M'iMe  nvolr  ft^-ii'i".  i.>xpli4)ii6 
ridce  do  Dicu  pour  ceax  qui  reuicnt  cud* 
oevolr  lea  rem  qiin  jc  doDiw  i  ini»  pondui ; 
Rudfl  pourccnx  qtii  fl*iLttitclient  &  leF  «,)• 
tondre  autreinent  que  )o  no  hiji,  J«  lie  t« 
poarrau  juoai;  wci."  —  Vol.  1.  n.  KH. 
Thi:<  l8  in  juuwer  to  llobbea :  the  objKUona 
of  Hobbea,  and  DwseHrten'  njpIteA,  turn 
very  mueb  on  ibis  prtmurj  ditlereDcii  b*. 
tmna  idaaa  at  Imi^,  wblcb  aloiM  oui 
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■  trianglp,  but  vre  can  only  conceive  a  figure  oP  a  thoasand 
eiilfs :  we  Itnow  its  exbtence,  and  can  rc:ison  about  its  j>ro- 
|»ertifs  ;  but  wo  have  no  image  whatever  in  the  mind,  by 
whi<ih  we  ran  distin^iish  such  a  polygon  from  one.  of  a  smaller 
or  j^eater  number  of  sides.  Hobbes,  in  answer  to  this,  threw 
out  a  paradox  which  he  has  not,  perhaps  at  least  in  so  unliin- 
Itetl  a  manner,  rcjjeated,  —  that  by  reason,  that  is,  by  the 
process  of  n'asoning,  we  ean  infer  nothinj^  as  to  the  natiini  of 
lbin«^,  but  ojiiy  aa  to  their  names.'  It  is  singular  tluit  a  man, 
convenmnt  at  least  with  the  elements  of  geometry,  shoidd  have 
fallen  into  this  ernjr.  For  it  doea  not  appear  that  he  meant 
lo  8|)eak  only  of"  natural  substances,  as  to  wbi<;h  his  langiiajm 
mi^lit  seem  to  l>e  a  bad  expression  of  what  was  atlerwsu'da 
cieaily  shown  by  Locke.  That  the  understanding  can  con- 
ceive and  reason  upon  tfiat  which  the  imagination  cannot 
delineate,  is  evident,  not  only  fi-om  Descarles'  iriBtJineo  of  a 
polygon,  but  more  strikingly  by  the  whole  theory  of  infinitfts, 
which  are  certainly  gcimewhat  more  than  b.are  words,  what- 
ever afwistance  words  may  give  us  in  oxplaiuing  them  to 
others  or  to  ourselves.* 

yy.  DiigiUd  Stewart  has  justly  dwelt  on  the  signal  service 
nmdered  by  Descartes  to  jysycliological  pbilusophy,  g^     ^, 
by  turning  the  mental  vision  inward  ujjon  it-sclf.  luid  remarks  oo 
accustoming  us  to  watch  the  operations  of  our  inlel-  ''™^''*»- 
lect,  which,  though  employed  upon  ideas  obtained  through  the 


oen  . 

Mil.  : 

It  Hi. 

i 

Uf 
qu  M 
noil 
qu*   , 

tun' 
B'ji 
cW 
|iUiii' 
!•-  It" 

cll>n 

fart. 


•.ind  temiKtuad  upon.     Tbe 

-littion,  but  iiiikitt  by  C'lar- 

.VI!  (if  DeKarlcii,  m  that 

■  "rlglntL 

II  tiuUnitnt  Hi  peiit- 


<M  nndersUnJ,  and  lil«aa  liU  ntbi'T  rnrr(wpnnd«nt8.  Itobbcs  could 
eoncepUauii,  voov/ia'a,  oot  uuiWrRtiin.)  wlini  him  keen  called 
^  loi*g<D«l,  but  not  li!!U    ''!*"    "f    ri'Hi'ctiun.  auoh  ks  fwir ;     mid 

thuuKlit  ilwuA  itochlijfr  moH'  <      « 

of  UiiMiliji'iT.  :Viinjd.     "yiir  ..3 

fcifcr  of  Ji  lioa,"  hu  ftftys,  "*  tit  ..f 

this  lino,  nnj  the  etTc^^t  wbicli  It  pmautL-a 

,.    in  the  heart,  whklj  Iwuli  un  li>  run  iiw»y  ? 

t  rWii  ..intnj  rhoao    But  thU  runuiun  U  not  &  tliouglu ;  mi  tli'itl 

irienitnt  de    ""tbliiK  o{  thouKbt  kiUIx  In  luar  but  tli« 

.'i-nsulrrult    idwiof  llioobjw-t."    Kcsriirti-oiilv  rrpliwl, 

"  IC  U  mijf-eridcnt  thnl  it  U  not  the  suiis 

thiajc  to  aw  li  linn  nnd  fmr  blm,  th«t  it  !• 

Ui  flue  bim  nnly.*'  —  p.  483. 

'  I  suspn-t,  frrin  wlu.t  [  lutrsidacc  rami, 

inil  wbfitKTiiifl 

I  of  InHnitc  o» 

iii0iil(4^1iiiHl  n  .1  Lttxiiiu'try.     Koff 

Ih)   annirere    thi-    nlil    wipliUm   of   7x<nn, 

"  Quicijuid  (llridi  pobvit  in  purt«  liirlni- 

tw  BSt  Inliaitum,"  in  *  itumncr  wblrh  lioei 

not  inwl   the    ptml    truth   of   tbe   www: 

'■  01  villi  ptMiio  In  partaalnflnltof  nihil alliii] 

Ml  quani  iliviill  f>i*wv  in  partus  qHolrunqui 


■.\f^*n»  rien  d« 

'  dus  cboM3S.   TUoifl 

•iin    appeHftlioitf, 

■    ■■  noun  TOTona  sim- 

I-  luavmblonn  bUin  ou  nml     'hntllohhwh 

1  ■>■«,  «olon  l»  conrentinnn     .'"J""'  "  "''J! 

riiloH  It  hotra  etntniKio  Inu- 

ili:»tii>iu!."  — p.  47'i.     Des- 

^trtred :  '*L'aMiarahl»|Rtiqti| 

■I'riiti'KM-nt  n'i'-U  piwrelul 

:.        .       ■!  -iOTi- 

'    ■  ' ■•  iwr-         .  -    ,. 

.■ft.*  trviiird  llnlili.".,  whom      1""  "'"' 


>  dM  ual  MUwiD,  with  leaa  attention  thim    P-  ^  ^'^^■  ^*^) 


UigioailT«  l}<imputiUio,e.A 
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•enaos,  are  as  Jistingirisliablo  from  them  as  the  workman  from 
hia  work.  He  has  given,  iiuleetl,  to  DcsoHrtCB  a  very  jtronH 
title.  Father  of  tht;  experlmcntjil  philosojJiy  of  the  humnii 
cniud.  83  if  he  were  to  man  what  Bacon  was  to  nature.'  Bj 
jiatient  obBervation  of  what  passed  within  him,  by  hohlin^  liia 
Boul,  us  it  were,  like  an  object  in  a  microscope,  which  is  the 
only  protteas  of  a  good  metaphysician,  he  became  haltituuted 
to  throw  ttwwy  tlioao  integiimentd  of  sense  which  hide  us  from 
ourselves.  Stewart  has  censured  him  for  tJie  paradox,  as  he 
calls  it^  that  the  atence  of  mind  consists  in  thinking,  and  tliat 
of  matter  in  extension.  That  the  act  of  thinking  is  as  injie- 
parable  from  the  mind  as  eoctension  is  from  matter,  cannot 
indeed,  be  proved ;  since,  as  our  thoughts  are  8ucces<sive,  it  is 
not  inconceivable  that  there  may  he  intervals  of  duration  be- 
tween them;  but  it  can  hardly  be  reckoned  a  paradox.  But 
whoever  should  bo  led  by  the  word  "essence"  to  suppitse 
that  Deacaites  confounded  tlie  percipient  thinking  substance, 
the  Ego,  upon  whose  bosom,  Uke  that  of  tlie  ocean,  tlie  waves 
of  j)erception  are  raised  by  every  brcexe  of  sense,  with  the 
perception  itself,  or  even,  wiiat  is  scarcely  more  tenable,  with 
the  reflective  action,  or  thought;  that  he  anticipated  this 
strange  jiaradox  of  Ilutne  in  his  eaiiieat  work,  from  which 
he  silently  withdrew  in  his  Essays,  —  would  not  only  do  great 
injustice  to  one  of  the  acutest  understanding'?  iJiat  ever  came 
to  the  subject,  but  overlook  several  clear  assertions  of  the  dis- 
tinction, especially  in  his  answer  to  Hobbes.     "  The  thought," 


>  THacerlnHononPrnfrniMiof  PhiloKiphT. 
TUe  word  *'  ex\n'r\tue.nt ''  mupt  be  Idki-Q 
In  ttir  »i«n»e  of  olisorviilion.  Stewnrt  vpry 
Birlv  »<.o)c  u  M  hi-  H.luuriiHon  for  Ikwcarle*. 
'•  lib  was  '•  ■•  "plier  wlio  KtateJ 

In  h  cWu.1  r ,  mitnnpr  th«  t\ifi- 

tlnctlon   ti.  ■  1  I  and   mnttfr,  «nd 

who  poluh!>)  uut  clii'  [jrofter  plan  for  fitiidy- 
liilt  the  InU'llectiini  pIxilojM'phy.  It  b 
eliirfy  in  <H>ilwqaeart'  of  his  precl"e  idea* 
with  'rw^iwt  h'  thl<  illHtlnctlon,  that  we 
ni»y  tt'Mufcrk  In  all  \\U  metaphysical  writ- 
lojpi  a  iwrepliMiitv  which  \t  iint  ph»'r»ahlc 
111  thowf  cir  any  of  hi«  |irt!d*N-«i.'«'r?'."  — 
Kk^fti.  nf  I'hilrwi.  of  Hiininn  Mind,  vnl.  1. 
(liiil.liiihPl  In  n9i).  nixo  A.  "  W^m  Itn- 
enrlw,  '  \k  siys  In  lh»  dl«*ort«tlnii  bi'Toro 
qiifitml  "  i^tni»H«h»Ml  It  n*  a  general  prin- 
ciple tliat  HOlhin^  fonivn'abtf  fiif  thr  pnwer 
oftt»a£;iHalioii  eaulft  tkrow  nny  li^ht  im 
titf  oprrnHtMLM  nf  thought ,  a  pHrirlple  which 
1  cnnMder  m  exrUwlvely  hit  own.  hv  laid 
tkw  fnufidntlnnK  of  th««xp«rlmi*nCal  philo- 
•uphy  of  Uii!  human  iiilDd.    Thai  the  aouM 


trutti  had  \M^n  previously  p^p^^clFl^l  nion 
or  k'SH  'li   '   .1.  'I     ■  iii- 

ponn*  p' 

iiiii  of  i!i  '  .r 

tUeni  huHi-3Lpniii.He-J  i'  n, 

or  hiitl  itdown  aA  a  (■  <i 

their  \ntic  1 "    Tlie    >  - 

putlo  JtalicjtBeem  too  vtij;'ji-  v 

clearly  expiv»*!d,  norani  1 11  '  y 

are  bonte  out  in  their  lldentl     '  'tv 

pmilion  of  Dei«arte«;  nor  do  1  nttpr<>l><'nd 
the  allunlon  to  Bacon.  Put  it  u  iiTUila 
(bat  I>eacart««,  and  xtill  more  hlrt  d!^  ipin 
Aruuuld  anil  Malebntwbii,  tnlto  hrtter 
rare  to  dL<tiiij!:uiah  vhttt  ean  he  hna«ine4 
from  what  nui  be  eoiireln«l  or  un  Jeratoo,!, 
thun  any  of  the  achool  of  Oiuiseri  li  In  this 
or  other  countrios.  OmMif  fchf  grfatnierila 
of  IlowartM  as  a  motaphyrtciLl  writer,  not 
aDeoiinucted  Willi  thip.  i«  Ihit  he  U  gmiM^ 
ally  eareftil  to  avoid  fipiratlve  Lant^ti^  fas 
•peaking  of  mental  openitinns  :  whrniaht 
Iwj  mucli  the  MlTantagv  urer  UkIu. 


,  CHAT.  ID. 

^^^^e  says, ' 


HI8  PARADOXES. 
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lie  says,  "dliTen  iVom  that  whicli  thinks,  as  tlic  mode  from  the 
Uuiw," '     And  Stewart  has  in  his  cirliest  work  jusllj  cor- 
Ivd  Rtid  iQ  this  point  as  lo  the  Cartesian  doctriii«." 
100.  Several  singular  poBitions,  which  have  led  to  an  undue 
de|ircciation  of  Deseartea  in  general  as  a  philosopher,  „ 
occur  ill  his  metaphjsii^al  writings.     Such  was  his  or  vea- 
denitil  of  thought,  and,  as  is  commonly  eaid,  sensa-  *"'**• 
tion,   to  brutes,   wliich  he   seems   to   have   ibutidt^d   on   the 
muchanism  of  the  bodily  or{!;an8, — a  cause  suflicient,  in  his 
opinion,  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  the  motions  of  ani- 
nulls,  and  to  obviate  the  dilhculty  of  assigning  to  them  imma- 
terial souLs ; "  his  rejection  of  final  causes  in  the  explanation 


>  Vol.  I.  p.  470.     Armuld  objected,  in  a 
lotU-r   hi   Il.-.'N^iirUv*.  '^  ('omoieut  w  {MlUt-tl 

ftir-  iKbtue  r«i»eoca  de 

IV-.  I  eat  um  sntutADce, 

li>  n'un  (tra  qu'un 

i«l  that  tbouglit  in 

I  nature  (jut  jxiife^ 

rhe  ei«i^D««  of  the 

■1.  <«M  »"(>  ilillwiQl.  from  mcli  or  nuch 

IMfUplil&t  »CU  of   ChillkiDJ{.     Vol.    Ti.  pp. 

•■   '  '  '  M'lmn   Mind,  ToL  L 

;'iijiou  that  Deec&rtca 
(Sinili-d  »1)  liiki  >iuU  .^<:u.-fibilit>  to  brutes; 
bill  ihli)  swmiK  not  so  cliwr.  "  n  Ihut  re- 
pDnnitu^r,'*    tip    Fays   in   &  kottAr  to  Moiv, 

«  i>- '  'n  arguing  against  the  ex- 

-  ^  of  Any  tbiniting  priiici- 

1  le  de  U  pcnuiee,  UOD  d«  la 

.Mcnt :  car  j«  n'Ste  la  Tie  & 

>K>  |&  fa]«aiit  coBsl«l«r  que 

Ai(!urdu  Clear.    Jonoleor 

<  l«  tcuUiiwiit  sntAiit  qu'll 

■HUM  du  eorpe,"  — Vol.  X 

iii;vr  piiM«gi>,  If  he  does  not 

i  Terx  clearly,  he  admits 

■•-^;  aiidUiH!i>iii*lBipoMible 

I.  iTo  lurrlbed  paBiiloue  to 

Much  of  whAt  he 

■i.     "  Bicn  quo  MfiD- 

-)t  Jit,  qu'll  y  iL  plud 

d'homine    i.    homtne    que 
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r  - 
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tl..' 
Wl' 
br 

lal^-,..      I   ■  : 
U«    ililliixu' 

d'houilDU  A  b^tc.  11  a'e4t  toutvfoi.^  jamais 
Iri.Ut*'  rniruiic  l>i^t*>  *1  pnrfiiit*,  qu'cHo  ait 
nil'  '  1  '  "iir  fnire  coldiDdr*  4 

d'..i  lue  chOJ»e  qui  oVut 

|iiM<  -  [•Hoxintu;  «t  U  n'y 

)<   >i   iin|inrriiit  qu'ii   n^OQ 
n-  ccQx  qui  Mint  Hiurdu  et 
If'  piirnn  r>krticuli«n  par 
'  '    loun  penance;  e* 
fort  arginnentpour 
ai  que  IM  b£le«  ue 
I'uiiuui'   uuuii,  e8t  qn'ellce 


u>. 


p.- .. 

parlcht    ]i< 

S'oiii  aucunv  ponacv.  ut  unn  point  que  lea 


riUt 


oniaact  leur  manquent.  Et  on  iw  pent 
dii«  qu'i'Mca  [inrleiit  eiitre  rllea,  mala  qua 
nouo  wr  lefc  cutendona  piu ;  car  eamme  Us 
tkiens  tt  quftqufs  autrft  uiuvtaux  •.oiu 
txprivient  Irurs  patsivna,  lis  noua  nxpri- 
mnroient  auni-bien  leura  pcuMcs  fl'iU  en 
Hvniuot.  Je  fAiH  liicn  qub  lea  \teU;n  foot 
bcaucoup  dc  chojtee  oiieux  qae  nou^i,  mnia 
)e  lie  lu'en  C't'innv  pne;  car  cola  m^ie  wrt 
A  proUTer  qu'cllui^  agiasvnt  naturcl lenient, 
et  par  rcf^ftxiB^  aiuFl  qii'un  horlo^ ;  la- 
quellomoutrciiicn  mionx  rhcuraqn'ii  e»t, 
que  notn-  juj^'iiiout  nous  ronnlguc.  .  .  . 
On  pent  MiuU'Dtent  dll«  que.  bienque  lei 
bctcfl  lie  riL]^.-4-'iit  auruiie  actiiiii  qui  nuiu 
Oiwure  qu'clltii*  junMot.  toutcfotii,  1  canw 
que  IcA  Dr|^tui{«  Uc  teurs  corpA  po  K»llt  poa 
Ibrt  dilTcrena  dca  Di'itren,  ou  pcut  cnnjcctu. 
rar  <|n'il  y  a  qoelque  penKC  jointe  A  oes 
organic,  aluhi  que  iioui*  expcriuicut/Jiid  uu 
DOHA,  lifcoque  la  luur  Mill  bcAucnup  iiKiIna 
par1kit«  ;  ^  quel  jc  n'ld  riun  1  rcpondre,  ei 
uon  que  a  K\\t»  pentioicuc  itum  qui'  miua, 
CIlM  auroii'Ut  une  &uie  iuimoricllii  aufal 
bien  que  nous;  cv  qui  D'uiit  pn.<<  rratH'ui- 
bUblv,  ^  I'aujte  qu'il  n'y  a  p^ilnt  ile  ralwin 
pour  Ic  crulrc  de  qnelque*  antmaux,  Hana 
ie  cmire  tic  toua,  et  qu'il  y  en  a  pluniiiuni 
trop  ioipiu'fiiltii  pour  iMJiivoir  crolr«  ccla 
d'aux.conuneaont  leehuitrea.icarpauges,' 
&!■. —  Vol.  i».  p.  425.  I  do  not  iwc  tli« 
meaning  of  unr  bmr  ivitnoruUt  in  the 
la«»  f>entenc»:  if  tb«  wnrdf  lind  been  uni 
hmt  inttiiat&ifUf-y  it  would  be  to  the  pur- 
poee.  More,  !n  a  letter  to  wbicli  thia  Itt  a 
reply,  hod  argued  a«  If  I>««carlc«  Inoli 
brut«i  for  liiMnalbie  niarbfnee.  and  rnni 
Inta  the  (laradox  ndth  the  argunientn  which 
eommon  senoe  f  Imi^bca.  lie  would  cicii 
bare  preferred  ucriMnn  Inimortallty  U 
Uwm,  ■■  maiiy  mickat  philnimpherf  illd 
But  aurely  Dtwcorteii.  who  did  nut  aclcnow- 
ledge  any  proofa  of  tbe  inuunrtality  of 
the  bumon  >odI  to  be  ralld,  except  iimM 
founded  on  refelatiOD,  needed  not  tu  trou 
ble  bluiaelf  uiuob  atiout  tbla  difficulty. 
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of  nature  ns  frtr  nlxire  «ir  <?omprcl»en9lon,  and  unrwressaiy  u*' 
those  wlio  hiiil  tlie  ititornHl  proof  of  G<k1*8  existence ;  his  still 
more  parndoxioftl  tenet,  tlinl  tiic  tnith  of  gcuinotrii-nl  theo- 
rems, and  every  other  nxiom  of  intnitivo  certainty,  depended 
U|ioii  the  will  of  God;  n  notion  thnt  seems  to  b«  a  rtdic  of, 
his  original  sMpticisra,  but  which  he  pertinaciounly  defeniJ^ 
throughout  his  letters.*     From   remarkable  errojv,  men   of-' 
ori<j:inal  and  inde|>endent  genius  are  rarely  exempt:  DescArtcs 
had  pulled  down  an  cdifioe  constructed  by  the  labors  of  near 
two  thousaiul  years,  witli  great  reason  in  many  resjMJcls,  yet 
perhaps  with  too  unlimited  a  disregard  of  his  predecessor* j 
it  wa«  his  destiny,  as  it  had  been  theirs,  to   be    somelinie 
refuted  and  dcpreeiatcd  in  hia  turn.      Rut  the  single  faet  of 
liis  having  first  established,  both  in  philosophical  and  popular 
bidief,  the  pro|)er  iinmaterijility  of  the  soul,  were  wc  oven 
forget  the  other  great  ar-ecssions  which  he  made  to  jwychologyJ 
would  declare  the  influence  he  has  had  on  human  opinion 
From  this  imjnateriulity,  however,  he  did  not  derive  the  tene 
of  its  immortality.     lie  was  justly  contented  to  say,  that,  from 
the  Intrinsic  ditference  between  mind  and  body,  the  dissolution 
of  the  one  could  not  necessarily  take  away  the  ejd.-<tenee  of 
the  other,  btit  ti)at  it  was  for  God  to  determine  whether  it 
should   continue   to   exist ;    and    this   determination,   oa    he 
thought,  could  only  be  learned  from  his  revealed  will.     The 
more  powerful  arguments,  according  to  general  apprehension, 
which  reason  affonls  for  the  sentient  being  of  the  soul  after 
death,  did  not  Iwlong  to  the  metaphysical  philoaophy  of  Des- 
cartes, and  would  never  have  been  very  satisfactory  to  his 
mind.     He  says,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that,  ''laying  aside  what 
faith  assures  us  of,  he  owns  that  it  is  more  easy  to  make  con- 
jectures for  our  own  advantage,  and  entertain  promising  hopes, 
tluin  to  feel  any  confidence  in  their  accomplishment."* 

101.   Descartes  was  perhaps  tlie  first  who  saw  that  defini- 
.  tious  of  words,  already  as  clear  as  they  can  he  made., 

uotionof  are  nugatory  or  impracticable.  This  alone  would 
<)«flumoui.  jijtinguish  his  philosophy  from  that  of  the  Aristote- 
lians, who  bad  weoi-ied  and  coufuscd  themselves  for  twenty 


Crfist  en  cffet  ptrter  de  IHmi  eomme    ttabll  on  lida  «n  la  lutan ;  aloii  qu'nn 


<l*iin  .lupltvr  ou  <t*UD  ^ttinie,  «t  I'luwu 
jntilr  nu  Stvx  i>tnux  •icitUni^,  qu«  da  dire 
4ue  CCA  Yi'.AUp  f^nt  inik-pfniUiiteff  de  lul. 
Nc  rmlnicii  point,  J«  not  prie,  d'kMurar 
tt  da  pu^Uw  partout  qua  c'ast  Dtoa  qui  > 


rol  itnhllt  Im  loUvn  win  npyaume."  —  Val. 
t1.  p.  KK).  He  ari^aii  mm  atzviinoiialy  Um 
•ain«  pulnt  In  p.  132  and  p  BUT. 

>  Vol.iz.  p.aaui 
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penturi«s  with  ijnintellij3:ible  endeavors  to  gtnsp  by  definition 
what  refiiww  to  Iks  dctined,  "  Mr.  Locke,"  says  Stt^wirt, 
"  eliiiuia  this  iinjin)veiiieiil  ns  entirely  bis  own  ;  but  tJie  merit 
nf  it  un(iiiesti(rtiabiy  bi'lon<p  to  Deswirtes,  aJtlioiipli  it  must 
f>e  owned  tliat  he  Ua»  not  always  sulfieiently  uttemlcd  to  it  in 
his  rcsearelies." '  A  slill  more  decisive  passage  to  thia  effect 
than  that  referred  to  by  Stewart  in  the  Principia  will  l»e 
found  in  thv  posthumous  dialogue  on  the  Search  afler  Trutlu 
ft  is  objected  by  one  of  the  interlocutors,  as  it  had  acliuilly 
been  by  Gassendi,  that,  to  prove  his  existence  by  the  act 
of  thinking,  he  should  first  kiiow  what  existence  and  what 
Uiought  is.  "  I  agree  with  you,'*  the  representative  of  D«!s- 
curt€S  j-cplies,  "  that  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  doulit  iB, 
ajid  what  tliought  is,  before  we  can  be  fully  persuaded  of  this 
reasoning — I  doubt,  therefore  I  am^ — or,  what  is  tlic  saino 
•^I  think,  therefore  I  am.  But  do  not  imagine  tliat  for  this 
purpose  you  must  torture  your  mind  to  find  out  the  next 
genua,  or  the  essential  dirtereiujes,  as  the  logii-ians  talk,  and 
60  compose  a  regular  definition.  Leave  this  to  such  as  leach 
or  dispute  in  the  schooLn.  But  whoever  will  examine  things 
by  himsi'ir,  and  judge  of  them  nccording  to  his  understanding, 
cantioi  be  so  senseless  ns  not  to  see  clearly,  when  he  pays 
tiention.  wliat  doubting,  tliinking,  being,  are,  or  to  have  any 
Bed  to  learn  their  distinctions.  Besides,  there  are  things 
which  we  render  more  obscure  in  attempting  to  define  them, 
because,  as  they  arc  very  simple  and  very  clear,  we  cannot 
know  and  comprehend  them  better  than  by  themselves.  And 
it  should  be  reckoned  among  the  chief  errors  that  can  be  com- 
mitted in  science  for  men  to  fancy  that  they  can  define  that 


Stewart.  In 
Vtt    t^blliMophinil    B«a}»,  note   A,    iuid 


DlMprtHMon,  uM  tvprd. 


twnintnNi  H«id  /or  awif^inf;  LhlD  remark 
In  rW"*''jirtefl  ■?nl  IXK-ki-',  V)ut  without 
^vtiiif  miv   Tit-ticr  rv»Mm  tluiti  thnt  It  is 

f' •      'irlc  Tiitleti  by  Ijori  Stnir  J 

»■  •  ill,  tlmn   Lc""Kc,  liiit    imt 

1>  f     '  i't:i.     It  lUM J  Le  doubtful,  oa 

wc  ^lijill  frr  iK'rauftert  whether  Lorke  hu 
not  giKne  berond  DpKcartes,  or  at  lout 
tflftiuguiiliM  onUnflaabte  wvnb  mora 
•Irfi-lij. 

|9ir  n'miun  IlainlltOD  mnnrfc;  nn  this 

n...  I ,    '    :    .ke:    "TIiIh  ia 

1':  ■  ■  ii.'.  anil  l>"M'kp 

-  'TitiQ.  It  hnd 
»n  mn>l»  t'V  Ari't"t;L',  imj.i  iin*r  lilni  by 
njr  otlM^i  while,  lubufjueutiy  to  Deft- 


cartftf,  and  prcvloiu  t-o  Lncho.  Pivc«J  fi'l-t 
the  I'ort-Kiivsl  lopilunx.  In  «iiy  Ktilhi  ik 
of  11  pB(»T  of  Leihnitx  In  3>!H4,  hnil  r«iat»| 
tt  to  a  nintter  of  i.-ouiiiKtnpliiru.  In  t'tiii 
Inntafice,  UMke  rati  imlit^l  hi>  t>rnveil  » 
borniver.''  —  i(.-niiilton'H  oilition  of  lltiiil, 
p.  22'>.  But  thlj*  n.Ty  h-)irTiu.l  writitf 
quotrx  no  pitAMigv  from  AHt^t-ritlc.  Ut  thi* 
elTift;  iiiid  wrtulnlv  the  pnictlce  of  Ibal 
phlUwopher  iiu<l  his  followur*  wM  to 
attinnpt  .3f^f1rl!tinn<  nf  erery  tUtng.  N*>r 
ct'n!'i  11  Dt'>«cftrlrt»,  li»ve 

di'liv  •    word-l  by  Ihwlr 

rxpr.  J"  s^n^  or  »»ij"je- 

tinn.  :t-  t-»-K('  li.i^  (lout',  wlifn  thoy  h«v» 
not  inaili'  thiit  rtosi^iliratiau  of  IdnuJl  tDt^ 
ifiiiiplo  AoJ  complex,  wbk-h  formi*  m>  r« 
marbitlo  a  part  of  his  ublloeouhy  — 
1W7] 
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wliich  ilicj  ran  only  conceive,  and  dtstlngnisli  wlmt  is  clear  fo 
it  from  what-  is  obscure,  while  they  do  not  we  the  difference 
between  thai  which  must  be  defined  before  it  ia  understoo<l,^ 
nnd  that  wliich  «m  be  fully  known  by  itself.  Now,  amon| 
thin$rs  which  cj»n  thus  be  rlenrly  known  by  themselves,  wiSI 
must  put  dmibting,  thinking,  being.  P'or  I  do  not  bclievel 
any  one  ever  existed  so  stujiid  as  to  need  to  know  what  beirig^ 
18  l)efore  he  could  affirm  that  he  is;  and  it  is  the  same  of 
thought  and  donbt.  Nor  can  he  learn  these  things  except 
by  himself,  nor  he  convinced  of  them  but  by  his  own  exj»e- 
rience,  and  by  that  consciousness  and  inward  witness  wliich 
every  man  finds  in  himself  when  he  examines  the  pubject. 
And  us  we  should  define  whiteness  in  vain  fo  a  man  who  can 
eoe  nothing,  while  one  who  can  open  his  eyes  and  .nee  a  white 
object  ref|uires  no  more,  so  to  know  what  doubting  is,  and 
what  thinking  is,  it  is  only  necessary  to  doubt  and  to  think."^ 
Nothing  could  more  tend  to  cnt  short  the  verbal  cavils  of  the 
w^hooimen,  than  this  limitation  of  their  favorite  exercise, — ■ 
definition.  It  is  due,  therefore,  to  Descartes,  so  often  accused 
of  nji]iropriating  the  discoveries  of  others,  that  we  should 
establish  his  right  to  one  of  the  most  important  that  the  new 
logic  haa  to  boast 

102.  Ho  seems,  at  one  moment,  to  have  been  on  the  point 
nhnotionof  of  taking  another  step  very  far  in  advance  of  his 

from  the  honeycomb ;  It  retains  some  taste  and  smell ;  it  is 
hard ;  it  is  cold ;  it  has  a  very  marked  color,  form,  and  size. 
Approach  it  to  the  fire;  it  becomes  b'quid,  warm,  inodorous, 
tasteless ;  its  form  and  color  are  changed,  its  size  is  increased. 
Does  the  same  wax  renuiin  afler  these  changes?  It  must  be 
allowed  that  it  does :  no  one  doubts  it,  no  one  thinks  other- 
wise. What  was  it,  then,  that  we  so  distinctly  knew  to  exist 
in  this  piece  of  wax."  Nothing  certainly  that  we  observed  by 
the  senses,  since  nil  thai  the  taste,  the  smell,  the  sight,  the 
touch,  reported  to  us  has  disapj>eared,  and  still  the  same  wax 
remains."  This  something  which  endures  under  every  clinnga^ 
of  sensible  qualities  cannot  be  imagined ;  for  the  imaginatioo 
must  represent  some  of  these  qualities,  and  none  of  them  are 
essential  to  the  thing:  it  can  only  be  conceived  by  the  under- 
standing.^ 

103.  It  may  seem  almost  surprising  to  us,  after  the  wiitingi 
I  Vol.  xl.  p.  8(9.  •  MMitHlkra  SacoDdi,  L  8S6. 
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of  TxK*ke  and  his  followera  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  chemist 
with  Kb  crucible  on  the  other,  have  ch:ised  these  ab-  Notqaito 
Btrnct  substances  of  material  objects  from  their  sano-  ™"'*'- 
tunrles,  that  a  man  of  such  prodigious  acutenoss  and  intense 
rcHection  as  Descartes  sliould  not  liave  remarked  that  tiie 
identity  of  wax  after  its  liquefaction  is  meivly  nominal,  and 
depending  on  arbitrary  hinguage,  wliich  in  niuiiy  cases  gives 
new  ap[)el]utions  to  the  same  agg;regatiori  of  particles  after  a 
cliange  of  their  sensible  qualities;  and  that  all  we  call  »nl>- 
etanoes  are  but  aggregates  of  resisting  movable  corpuscles, 
wliicli,  by  the  la^Ts  of  nature,  are  capable  of  affecting  our 
Senses  differently,  according  to  the  combinations  they  m.ny 
enter  into,  and  the  changes  they  may  successively  uudei'gr». 
But  if  he  had  distinctly  i*cen  this,  which  I  do  not  apprehend 
that  he  did,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  have  divulged  the 
discovery.  He  had  already  given  alarm  to  the  jealous  spirit 
of  orth()doxy  by  what  now  appears  to  numy  so  self-evident, 
that  they  have  treated  the  supposed  panidox  as  a  trifling 
with  words,  —  the  doctrine  that  color,  he^t,  smell,  and  other 
secondary  qualities,  or  accidents  of  bodies,  do  not  exist  in 
them,  but  in  our  own  minds,  and  are  the  effects  of  their 
intrinsic  or  primary  qualities.  It  was  the  tenet  of  the  schools, 
that  ilicse  were  sensible  realities,  inherent  in  iKwlies ;  and  the 
church  held  as  an  article  of  faith,  that,  tlie  substance  of  bread 
being  withdrawn  from  the  consecrated  wafer,  the  accidents  of 
that  Bul>stance  remained  as  before,  but  independent,  and  not 
inhen-nt  in  any  other.  Arnauld  raised  this  objection,  which 
Descartes  endeavored  to  repel  by  a  new  theory  of  tnm?ub- 
Btantiation ;  but  it  always  left  a  shade  of  suspicion,  in  the 
Catholic  Church  of  Rome,  on  the  orthodoxy  of  Cartcsianism. 
101.  "The  paramount  and  indisputable  authority,  which, 
in  all  our  reasonings  concerning  tlio  human  mind, 
he  a3<Tibes  to  the  evidence  of  consciousness,"  is  tinno  of 
n-ckonod  by  Stewart  among  the  great  merit.''  of  '^^'''* 
Descartes.  It  is  certain  that  there  are  tniths  which 
we  know,  as  it  is  called,  intuitively ;  that  is,  by  the  mind's 
imraediute  inward  glance.  And  reasoning  would  be  int<ir- 
minable,  if  it  did  not  find  its  ultimate  limit  in  truths  which  it 
cannot  prove,  Gassendi  imputed  to  Descartes,  that,  in  his 
fuud.ameiital  enthynieme,  •'  Cogito,  ergo  sura,"  he  supposed  a 
knowledge  of  the  major  premise,  "  Quod  cogitat,  est."  Hu* 
I>eMairtu8  replied  that  it  was  a  great  un'or  to  believt)  that  our 
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1 1'«  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  chemi^ 

-  irtier,  have  chasetl  these  ab-  t%<:t  ipiii* 

■  iial  objects  from  their  sane-  **»'"«'• 

-  ih  prcwligious  acutenoss  and  intense 
~    hould  not  have  remarked  that  tho 

liquefaction  is  merely  nominid,  and 

■  ingua<^,  wliich  in  many  cases  gives 

■  ame  angregntion  of  particles  allcr  a 
•  qaalitiea;  and  that  nil  we  call  !)nb- 
i^tes  of  resisting  movable  coq>usolft9, 

ature,  are  capable  of  atFecting  our 

ling  to  the  (xjmbiuations  they  may 
'  gea  they  may  successively  «nder>f«>. 

seen  this,  which  1  do  not  apprehend 
isly  that  he  would  have  divulj^'cd  the 
'idy  given  alarm  to  the  jealous  epirit 
ow  appears  to  many  so  self-evident, 
tho  supposed  paradox  as  a  trifling 
:ne  that  color,  heat,  smell,  and  other 
accidents  of  bodies,  do  not  exist  in 
minds,  and  are  the  effects  of  their 
itica.  It  wns  the  tenet  of  the  sclioois^ 
realities,  inherent  in  Iwdies ;  ajid  the 

of  faith,  that,  tiie  8ul)stanee  of  bread 

le  cofisei-mted  wafer,  the  accidents  of 

'I  as  Ixifore,  but  independent,  and  not 

Ainauld  raised  tliis  objection,  which 

0  repel  by  a  new  theory  of  tian?ul>- 
ays  lert   a  shade  of  suspicion,  in  tho 

'  le,  on  the  orthodoxy  of  Cartesianlam. 

'It  and   indisputable   authority,  whicli, 
oncoming  the   human  mind,    , 
lOcnce   of  conaeioasness,    is   aon*  of 
among  the   great   merits  of 

1  that  there  are  truths  which 
.id,  intuitively;  that  is,  by  the  miners 
-ice.     And   reasoning  would  be  inter- 

id  its  ultimate  limit  in  truths  which  it 
■idi  im[>ute<l  to  Descartes,  that,  in  hi* 
le,  "  C'ogito,  ergo  sum,"  he  sup|io»ed  a 
«r  premise,  "  Quod  cogitat,  est."  Bu* 
It  was  u  groat  eri-or  to  believe  that  our 
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knowledge  of  piirticalar  propositions  mast  always  bo  deduced 
fii>m  uiiiversalB,  ar<»riling  to  tlie  nilcd  of  logic;  wlitrcju*.  on 
tlic  contrary,  it  i»  l>y  means  of  our  knowledge  of"  pariiciilftra 
that  we  iigcend  to  geiienda,  thougli  it  is  true  tlmt  we  dc«cvDd 
again  from  them  to  infer  other  particular  propositions.'  It  is 
I>n>ha1tlti  that  Gaaeendi  did  not  make  this  objectiou  very 
»eriously. 

105.  'riius  the  logic  of  Descartec,  using  tlmt  word  for  prin- 
ciples tliat  puiilc  our  reasoning,  was  an  int^trument  of  dt;fence 
both  against  the  captioui^ne^  of  ordinary  scepticigm.  that  of 
the  Pyirhouic  school,  and  against  the  disputatious  dogmatism 
of  those  who  professed  to  serve  under  the  banner  of  Aris- 
totle. He  who  reposes  on  his  own  consciousnes*,  or  who 
recurs  to  first  principles  of  intuitive  knowledge,  though  he 
cannot  Ite  said  to  silence  his  adversary,  should  iiave  tlie  good 
sense  to  be  silent  liimself;  which  puts  equally  an  end  to 
debate.  But,  so  fur  as  we  are  concerned  with  the  inves- 
tigation of  truth,  the  Cartesian  appeal  to  our  own  conscious- 
ness, of  which  Stewart  was  very  fond,  just  as  it  is  in 
principle,  mat/  end  in  an  assumption  of  our  own  i)i-ejudiceB 
as  the  standard  of  belief.  Nothing  can  be  truly  8elf-«!vident 
but  tliat  which  a  clear,  an  honest,  and  an  exjKJrienced  under- 
standing in  another  man  acknowledges  to  l>e  so. 

106.  Descartes  luis  left  a  treatise  highly  valuable,  but  not 
very  muc.ii  known,  on  ttie  art  of  logic,  or  rules  for  tiie  con- 
duct of  the  undoratuQding.^     Once  only,  in  a  letter,  he  Las 


>  Tol.  H.  p.  905.  See.  too,  the  pamtfe, 
qao(<-d  above,  in  hi"  poKeliuniouii  dUlofirue. 

|Perhn|»K  thu  h„«t  nn»wi»r  might  Itiivu 
bM>n,  timt  •*  Co^to,  crpo  »*mn/'  titotifrli 
iKrovro  info  tin"  form  of  an  cnthyinciiH*, 
\mt  not  maint  ^,1  much  fnr  n  logiril  inlvr- 
piiri',  aJ>  an  iu^>«i.Ttinii  of  ct<ii!«r-iouMK<9i4.  It 
luw  h,*n  tihjwirTwi,  Itiiit  rni^ila  ifi  eqiilTK- 
lent  to  jmrn  fn^ittuts^  anil  involvt^  the 
ooncluMnn.  It  is  impotwiblc  to  employ 
rillp*  of  logic  upnu  opnruUoDP  of  tht*  oiiu'd 
which  nnj  KDtenor  to    nil    reasoniiiir.  — 

'  M.  Coiuin  hsa  tmDsl&ted  uid  repub- 
lUh.xi  two  vTOikd  of  DwFsrUM,  whii-h  liail 
CMiIy  appcttjwl  in  Opera  Paethumat^«r1e«li, 
Ainetcntam,  1701.  Their  nutheutlclty, 
from  exfernni  niid  Intrllwir  prwift,  i.«  out 
'Of  (;uei>Uoa.  Otu,  of  the«ie  U  that  nieD- 
tioned  \n  the  t,:xt,  i^atiMoil  Ruin*  for  the 
Direction  of  the  CiKlcrstandhig ;  whieh, 
Ihou^li  tn^feal  in  iLi  «ul^K*t,  ukeHinostof 
ibt  llhiMtriitioDM  fmri)  iiiHth<*umtt(-«.  The 
•Iher  b  ft  iiulogue,  left  imporlect.  Is  whtcJi 


be  nnntuiiw  the  melaphyilrnl  prinriplft«  of 
hi*  phllosophv.     Of  Ibcw  t  i  .  m 

tlx'lr  editor  liM  Fiiid,  "  thu'  iii 

Tlj^r  ntiil  iwrhnpi*  miri-Jt.^  i  iit 

tbeMe^litfttionA,  aoiE  !  •! 

We  ^oe  in  Hmwc  nr  -  u* 

nmin  <)l'jt'«'t  of  lH.*«*'i«i '  f 

tSie  rvvotntioD  wlilcli  li:i.«=  <  i, 

{»hilo^phy,  and  pirvred  in  ' '  • 

on  Itself  thci  priDdpIo  of  nl 
pnint  nf  departun*  for  all  i^^^'iiciati-  in- 
quiry. Tlicy  iidi^lit  swflii  written  hut 
\e«tt*<liiy,  «nd  for  the  present  n^.'"  — 
Vol.  xl.,  prcfufe,  p.  i.  1  mny  wld  th  thU, 
tlmt  T  eoDjiidar  the  Rules  (br  the  MrecUos 
of  the  UndervtACidias  lu  one  of  the  beek 
works  on  logic  (in  the  enlnrged  8eoM| 
which  I  hsvceverrwid;  more  pmutlcidly 
useful,  p<n-li«p(».  to  yntifiir  •tn'if'nf^,  thno 
tlip  Novum  ('  I     I 

IjATe  fluid,    ii  .."» 

HUitheiluttirui  ^■^^. 

cjilde  to  the  ni-riurii  ■ii'.ripnru'  <>»  ii,i«  re* 
aouing  powcia.     It  occUflM  UUl*  ■»•• 
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allnded  to  the  name  of  Bacon.^  There  are,  perhaps,  a  few 
passages  in  this  short  tract  that  remind  us  of  the  Treathe  on 
Novum  Organum.  But  I  do  nol  know  that  the  coinci-  "* "'  'ne'e- 
dence  is  such  as  to  warrant  a  suspicion  that  he  was  indebted 
to  it :  we  may  reckon  it  rather  a  parallel  than  a  derivative 
logic  ;  written  in  the  same  spirit  of  cautious,  inductive  proce- 
dure, less  brilliant  and  original  in  its  inventions,  but  of  more 
general  application,  than  the  Novum  Organum,  which  is  witt 
some  diflficulty  extended  beyond  the  province  of  natural  philo- 
eophy.  Descartes  is  as  averse  as  Bacon  to  syllogistic  forms. 
•'  Truth,"  he  says,  "  often  escapes  from  these  fetters,  in  which 
those  who  employ  them  remain  entangled.  This  is  less  fre- 
quently the  case  with  those  who  make  no  use  of  logic ;  experi- 
ence showing  that  the  most  subtle  of  sophisms  cheat  none  but 
sophists  themselves,  not  those  who  trust  to  their  natural  rea- 
son. And,  to  convince  ourselves  how  little  this  syllogistic  art 
serves  towards  the  discovery  of  truth,  we  may  remark  that 
the' logicians  Sad  form  no  syllogism  with  a  true  conclusion, 
unless  they  are  already  acquainted  with  the  truth  that  th« 
syllogism  develops.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  vulgar  logic  is 
wholly  useless  to  him  who  would  discover  truth  for  himself, 
though  it  may  assist  in  explaining  to  others  the  truth  he 
already  knows,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  transfer  it  as  a 
science  from  philosophy  to  rhetoric."  * 

107.  It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  point  out  the 
many  profound  and  striking  thoughts  which  this  Meriteof 
treatise  on  the  conduct  of  the  understanding,  and  hfa  writing*. 
indeed  most  of  the  writings  of  Descartes,  contain.  "  Tlie 
greater  part  of  the  questions  on  which  the  learned  dispute 
are  but  questions  of  words,  Tliese  occur  so  frequently,  that, 
if  philosophers  would  agree  on  the  signification  of  their  words, 
scarce  any  of  their  controversies  would  remain."  Tliis  has 
been  contmually  said  since ;  but  it  is  a  proof  of  some  [)io- 
gress  in  wisdom,  when  the  original  thought  of  one  age  be- 
comes the  truism  of  the  next.  No  one  had  been  so  much  on 
his  guard  against  the  equivocation  of  words,  or  knew  so  well 
their  relation  to  the  opemtions  of  the  mind.     And  it  may  bo 

Ibanonehnndnd  pages ;  and  I  think  that  >  "  Si  qnelqn'un  de  rette  hnmcnr  tdu 

I  am  dcnng  a  flervke  in  recommending  it.  loit  entreprendrc  d'^crire    i't:iMti)ir«    dfli 

Uany  of  the  rules  will,  of  course,  bfifonnd  apparenot»  celestes  scion  I»  method*  ilt 

bx  Uittr  books;  some,  poMibly,  in  earlier.  Verulamius."  —  Vol.  Ti.  p.  210 

lUi  tract,  as  well  «■  the  dialogue  which  '  Vol.  xi.  p.  255. 
Mhnra  it,  to  ineoaipkta :  a  portion  beiog 
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Mu'i  g^Mrrallj.  thra^  noc  wnfaoia  ex«cptiao,  of  the  metaphj- 
k'tral  wnt:.'!^  'if  I>^7i7te&  that  w  find  in  them  m  perspicuity 
wiuch  spring  frcroi  hi*  onitiaitxii^  attention  to  the  lo^ciu 
^irtf*^  <>f  iwivr.Tj.  admitting  z»  doabdbl  or  ambigooos  posi- 
ti'jfi.  arid  D«;r<;r  nrqulring  tran  his  reader  a  deference  to  any 
HraW'mlj  but  that  ot  detnoBStratioa.  It  is  a  great  advan- 
UtyLf:,  in  naiUng  =uch  writers,  that  we  are  able  to  discern 
wlifin  th<:y  are  manifestlj  in  the  wrong.  The  aophiams  of 
I'lato,  of  Ari-totle,  of  the  schoolmen,  and  of  a  great  many 
ntrf.iit  metaphysicians,  are  disguised  by  their  obscnri^ ;  and, 
while  tbf:r  creep  insidiously  into  the  nund  of  the  reader,  aro 
always  d(;nie<l  and  explained  away  by  partial  disciples. 

lOri.  Stewart  has  praised  D^cartes  for  having  tecoaise 
lite  nntionf  ^>  th<:  evidence  of  consciousness  in  order  to  prove 
uttn^-riii.  the  liberty  of  the  wilL  But  he  omits  to  tell  us,  that 
the  notioiui  entertained  by  this  philosopher  were  not  such 
an  have  been  generally  thought  compatible  with  free  agen- 
cy in  the  only  sense  that  admits  of  controversy.  It  was 
an  exscntial  part  of  the  theory  of  Descartes,  that  God  is  the 
muse  of  all  human  actions.  "  Before  God  sent  us  into 
tlie  world,"  he  says  in  a  letter,  "  he  knew  exactly  what  all 
the  inclinations  of  our  will  would  be ;  it  is  he  that  has  im- 
pliiritcd  them  in  us ;  it  is  he  also  that  has  disposed  all  other 
liiin;{s,  HO  tlitit  such  or  such  objects  should  present  themselves 
to  U!4  at  such  or  such  times,  by  means  of  which  he  has  known 
tliiit  our  iVce-will  would  determine  us  to  such  or  such  actions, 
utiil  ho  has  willed  that  it  should  be  so ;  but  be  has  not  willed 
U>  (M)mi>cl  us  thereto." '  "  We  could  not  demonstrate,"  he  says 
at  aiiotlier  time,  "  that  Grod  exists,  except  by  considering 
him  HS  a  being  absolutely  perfect;  and  he  oould  not  be 
iilwoliitcily  perfect,  if  there  could  happen  any  thing  in  the 
world  which  did  not  spring  entirely  from  him.  .  .  .  Mere 
philfMophy  is  enough  to  make  us  know  that  there  cannot  enter 
tliii  IciiHt  thouglit  into  the  mind  of  man,  but  God  must  wiO 
utiil  li;ivc  willed  from  all  etcraity  that  it  should  enter  there." 
Tills  is  in  ii  U'.lU'-r  to  iiis  highly  intelligent  friend^  the  Princess 
Pnliiliiiu  lCli?;ab(;tli,  grand-daughter  of  James  I. ;  and  he 
pr<>i'<'<!(l8  to  declare  himself  strongly  in  favor  of  predestination, 
denying  wholly  any  particular  providence,  to  which  she  had 
nlliuleii,  as  chiuiging  tlio  decrees  of  God,  and  all  efficacy  of 
l>raycr,  except  as  one  link  in  the  chain  of  his  determinations 

>  Vol.  U.  p.  374.  >Id.,p.aM. 
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Descartes,  therefore,  whatever  aome  of  his  disciples  may  havo 
become,  was  iiw  enough  from  an  Arminian  theology.  "  As  to 
free-will,"  lie  says  elsewhere,  "  I  own  that,  thinking  only  of 
ourselves,  we  cannot  but  reckon  it  independent;  but,  when  we 
tliink  of  the  infinite  power  of  God,  we  cannot  but  believe  tlmt 
all  things  depend  on  him,  and  tJitit  consequently  our  free-will 
tnuAl  do  9o  too.  .  .  .  But,  since  our  knowledge  of  tlie  existence 
of  God  should  not  hinder  us  from  being  assured  of  our  tn>e- 
will,  l)e«'ause  we  feeh  and  are  conscious  of  it  in  ourselves,  so 
that  of  our  free-will  should  not  make  us  doubt  of  the  existence 
of  Gud.  For  the  inde{>endence  which  we  experience  and  feel 
in  ourselves,  and  which  is  sufficient  to  vmike  our  actions 
praiseworthy  or  blomuhle,  is  not  incoinpjitible  with  a  dc|>end» 
ence  of  another  nature,  according  to  which  all  things  nr« 
subject  to  God."* 

1 09.  A  s)-stem  so  novel,  so  attractive  to  the  imagination 
by  its  bold  and  brilliant  paradoxes,  as  that  of  Des- 
cartes, coidd  not  but  excite  the  attention  of  an  age  g/gleni,  and 
alreaily  roused  to  the  desire  of  a  new  philosophy,  »tt«i" 
Aud  to  the  acorn  of  ancient  authority.  His  first 
treatises  appeared  in  French  j  and,  though  he  al'tcrwards  era- 
ployed  Latin,  his  works  were  very  soon  translated  by  bis 
disciples,  atid  under  Ids  own  care.  lie  wrote  in  Latin  with 
great  perspicuity;  in  French  with  liveliness  and  elegance. 
Ilia  mathematical  and  optical  writings  gave  him  a  reputfUion 
which  envy  could  not  take  away,  and  secured  Itis  philosofiiiy 
from  thiU  general  ridicule  whiuh  sometimes  overwhehus  iu» 
olwcure  author.  His  very  enemies,  numerous  and  vehement 
mt  tliey  were,  served  to  enhance  the  celebrity  of  the  Cartesian 
system,  which  he  seems  to  have  anticipated  by  publishing 
their  objections  to  Ids  Meditations  with  his  own  repUes.  la 
the  universities,  bigoted  for  the  most  part  to  Aristotelian 
authority,  he  had  no  cliancc  of  pubUc  reception;  but  the 
iiirtuence  of  Uie  univereities  was  much  diminished  ui  France, 
and  a  new  theory  had  (wrlmps  better  chances  in  its  favor  on 
a<vounl  of  their  opposition.  But  the  Jesuits,  a  more  power- 
ful body,  were,  in  genend,  adverse  to  the  Caileaian  sj'stera, 
and  esiH'ciully  some  time  afterwards,  when  it  was  supposed 
to  have  the  countunauce  of  several  leading  Janseuists.    Tho 

*  Vol.  U.  P-  368<  Till*  1|K(I  odslniill;  dotffrmlDntion  of  God  bting  both  aaaerta4 
t^rn  a'Jitwt  In  lli«  Priwlplu  wtln  Im*  u  true,  but  tbdr  co.«i.iiiUu>c*  iiicom|ir» 
cuun^lrcK',' ;  the  bwwUl  uf  uuui  aihl  pre-    beiuitij*.    Vol.  ill.  p.  80 
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Epicarcan  school,  U.<1  l)j-  Gn8?endi  and  Ilolibcs,  presented  a 
Ibrmidable  pliitlnnx ;  since  it  in  fact  comprvliendecl  tbo  wits 
of  llie  world,  the  men  of  indolence  and  sensuality,  quick  tOj 
diMcern  the  many  •weaknesses  of  Cartefianism,  with  no  cnjn 
city  for  its  excellences.  It  is  nnnecespary  to  say  how  predo-' 
minnnt  this  claM  was  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  both  in  Fi-ance  and  England. 

1 10.  Descartes  was  evidently  in  eonsidemble  aiarm  lest  the 
Contrpvanry  chiirch  Miould  bear  with  its  weight  ujitm  his  philoso- 
•iiuvoot.  phy.'  He  had  the  censure  on  Galileo  hel'ore  liis 
eyes,  and  certainly  used  some  chicane  of  words  as  to  the 
earth's  movement  uf)on  this  account.  It  was,  however,  in 
the  Protestant  country  which  he  had  chosen  as  his  harbor  of 
refuge  that  he  was  doomed  to  encounter  the  roughest  utorm. 
Gisbert  Voet,  an  eminent  theologian  in  the  University  of 
Ftrecht,  and  the  head  of  the  jMirty  in  the  Church  of  Holland, 
which  had  been  victorious  in  the  Synod  of  Dort,  attacked 
Descartes  with  ail  the  virulence  and  bigotrj'  characteristic  of 
his  school  of  divinity.  The  famous  demonstration  of  the 
being  of  Gtni  he  asserted  to  be  a  cover  for  atheism,  and 
Ihns  excited  a  Unmo  of  controversy;  Descartes  being  not 
without  supporters  in  the  university,  especially  Kegius,  priH 
fcssor  of  mcilicine.  The  philosopher  was  induecd  by  these 
assaults  to  change  his  residence  from  a  town  in  the  province 
of  Utrecht  to  Leyden.  Voet  did  not  cense  to  j)ursue  him 
with  outrageous  calumny,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  decitea 
of  the  senate  and  University  of  Utrecht,  which  interdicted 
Regius  from  teaching  that  "new  and  nnprovcd  {■prftsviiiptu) 
philosophy"  to  his  iiu})il8.  The  war  of  libels  on  the  Voefian 
aide  did  not  cease  for  some  years,  and  Descarti-s  replied  with 
no  small  acrimony  agiiinst  Voet  himself.  The  latter  had 
recourse  to  the  civil  [>ower,  and  instituted  a  prosecution 
against  Descartes,  which  was  quashed  by  the  interfereiite  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  IJut  mjiny  in  Ilie  I'niversity  of  Ley- 
den, under  the  influence  of  a  notjible  theologian  of  thai  age, 
named  Trighmdius,  one  of  the  stontest  champions  of  Dutch 
ortlwdoxy,  raised  a  cry  against  the  Ou-tcsitui  philowjphy  aa 


'  "  On  •  t«ll«nnit  unujcttl  ta  tbtolegle  tonrhint  IVtendne  <Jn  tnon(l« :  ««i«»  »1I 

&  Arii*tjrt«>,  qu'H  <4t  ini[>uHF-lbled'|.xplii|U«r  e*i  flni  ou  phit^l  iliflnl,  rt  r\  tuut  i'ef]M  od 

tinr  ntitr?   pliMnpoiibiti  rju'il    n«    »riuhle  HpjivIJi*    wptmwt    luiii|;Uittlrv»    iioUiiit    il«t 

d'alMnI  qn'rite  •ciit   roiiln<    lii   fiil.      Kt  «iri>a  cttit  «l  TiriUkblcn."  —  Vol.    tL  p. 

kproptw  ih,  erri,  Ji.  tijiw  prid  ile  me  mun-  73. 
dn  i>'U  a'j'  a  riuu  do  ilitcraiitie  en  La  M 
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boinjj  favorable  lo  Pelasnaniam  and  Poperv,  the  worst  nnmoa 
that  rouli]  1x1  n;iven  in  Hnllatiil ;  and  it  was  ajtain  throii'rli  the 
protection  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  that  he  «>9iaped  a  ptil^Iic 
censure.  Kegiiis,  the  most  zwUoim  of  hw  ori<»iniil  advocatea, 
begsin  to  swen'e  from  the  fidelity  of  a  swoni  discifile,  and 
piihlishod  a  b(K>li  containing  some  liieories  of  Iji^  own,  wliioh 
D(a(;«rt4;s  thoii^lit  liimsi'lf  oblij»cd  to  disarow.  LTIfimateljr 
be  found,  liitc  many  bcnefiictora  o(  mankind,  that  lie  liud  puN 
cIitt.'«od  reputjition  at  the  cost  of  peace ;  and,  after  some  visits 
lo  Kranct;,  where,  prolwiMy  from  the  Baino  cause,  lie  never 
ile»i^nvd  to  settle,  found  an  honorable  asylum  and  a  prema- 
ture death  at  the  court  of  Cliristina.  lie  died  in  1051, 
having  worked  a  more  important  change  in  speculative  philo- 
sophy than  any  who  hail  pj-eceded  him  since  the  revival  of 
learning;  for  there  conld  be  no  comparison  in  tliat  age  be- 
tween the  celebrity  and  effect  of  his  writings  and  those  of 
Lord   Bacon.' 

111.  The  prejudice  against  Descartes,  especially  in  his  own 
country,  wa*  aggravated  by  his  indisereet  and  not  churRcnof 
Tcry  wiirranlable  assumption  of  perfect  originality.*  pi'Ks'n-rtsm, 
No  one,  I  think,  C4in  fairly  refuse  to  o>vn,  that  the  Cartesian 
metaphysics,  taken  in  their  consecutive  ari-ange.nient,  form 
truly  an  original  system ;  and  it  would  be  equally  nnjust  to 
A:ny  the  eplendid  discoveries  he  develope<l  in  algebra  and 
oj^tics.  But,  upon  every  one  eubjcct  which  Descartes  treated, 
lie  has  not  escaped  the  charge  of  plagiarism :  |)r«>fessing 
always  to  be  ignorant  of  what  had  been  done  by  others,  he 
falls  jicrpetually  into  their  track ;  more,  as  his  adversaries 
maintained,  than  the  cliances  of  coincidence  could  fairly  ox- 


•  Tbo  lift  al  ItHntlM  nu  written, 
^rv  t-"'-  »"••  with  the  immitU  of  a  diii- 
r!)''  '.ill  two  ffiiluuKtf  quurto, 

lr.i<  tio  iifU'rwiLnU    puliHsbetl 

Ki<   '  lu  thin,  wu  find  At  k'Utctb 

III-  )i'  na  liini  by  tlje  VcwUikD 

Ui-  r.rurkpr   ba«  jriven  a   UmfC 

aril  H*-ount    of    tliu    e^u-UMlitri 

hlii  ■;    not  fiTombli?,  itiii!   per- 

hi>i  Mir.     Vul,  T.  pp.  ■>HH-mi. 

%uLi      -  .  'i^iiftl,    ntucli    iFtferlur   tA 

)trui'i.Hr.     Kut  t)icMMi  whu  ouilt  thn  mn- 
thmnntlojU  porCinn  will  not  flml  tliu  ori- 

0tiAl     Wnrh:'    uf    lk-->«':U'tt'£    TtifV    loil^ ;     Ulil 

Ui^-  ■    '  •  nvul. 

In..  .    '    .  I      :  .    ;»_•!•,    tlUt   Clio 

•btrf  itUwiuoi  1  &iul  it  situily  ia,  not  fnmt 
Vwuius  tlio  arguuuiDt*  vt  oUisK,  but  by 


!nT»nUn!?iii.Town.  Thl»  lUxpnaiflon  Mon* 
Impellvd  m«  Id  votith  to  the  Htiulv  of 
HciufHw:  h«ne«,  wbflfwvvr  ii  twv  i>M)k 
proiiilvpfl  hy  It*  title  muitf  n«w  diifrnr<»py, 
beforu  ritling  down  to  rmd  U,  I  lined  bd 
try  wliether  my  own  nntur»l  Mjr.wltj 
could  laad  ma  to  any  thin^  of  thi>  Idiid; 
And  I  took  rnre  Dot  tii  lo«ti  tlilH  iriniH*f!nt 
plnuture  by  tiwi  hiw'.y  n  porunal.  This 
aofmrorDd  no  oRun,  ttvit  1  nt  len^h  pv^r- 
(vIvL-.!  tliAC  1  arrived  Ht  truth,  mit  jui 
othur  men  do,  after  blind  and  preriirinuii 
KUoiHiMi,  hy  i^NHt  lark  nther  than  (^klll; 
but  that  lone  nxporieore  hiul  lAiij^ht  ui* 
curtain  fliteil  nilo;*.  wlileh  wi-rc  (if  hup- 
pri^lu<  iltitify.  and  "f  wlikli  I  afternf»nU 
uiwie  U'M'  to  dlKuver  mora  Inttu."  — Vol 
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pbiin.  Leibnitz  hns  summed  up  the  claims  of  earlier  writera 
to  ll»e  pretendtwl  distroveriea  nf  Descartes;  and  rei'tainly  it  in 
a  pretty  long  bill  to  be  pi-esentcd  to  niiy  author.  1  shall 
Iiiflert  tins  passai^e  in  a  note,  though  much  of'  it  lias  no  refer- 
ence to  lliis  poilion  of  the  Cartisian  philosophy.*  It  may 
pprhape  be  thought  by  candid  minds,  tiiat  we  cannot  apply 
tho  do<'(rine  of  rhancets  to  coincidence  of  reasonin;^  in  men  m 
acute  and  inquisitive  spiriu,  gs  fiurly  as  we  miiy  to  that 
>f  stylo  or  imagery;  but,  if  we  hold  strictly  that  the  old  writer 
may  claim  the  exclusive  praise  of  a  philosophical  ditteoveryi 
we  inui^t  regi-et  to  see  such  a  multitude  of  feathers  plucked 
from  the  wing  of  an  eagle. 


1  **Doexnftt&  ^u«  mAtaphyslos,  TeTut 
rtroa  iilnitf  a  seiif^ibu^  rLniioItu,  et  aninifu 
dl*i(ini.*Ciun«iii  a  ruriions  et  Hiixam  jwr  «e 
Ivriim  tnatrriivllum  fittem,  proriiU  Pla- 
totika  BUtit.  Argiitafntiim  pro  vxi^tcDtloi 
Ik*),  t^x  po^  quitxl  enfi  |>t>rfi'L'(i<»<iiuuiii,  vul 
qtio  rtiiijiiji  Inteill^  iioit  poUist,  exlDtvii- 
tijun  Inrlijtlit.  fiiic  Atis«liiit.  vt  in  Ubro 
•  CftitCra  iDcvlpleDtfUj '  iri--*cripco  Ditbt  Intw 
^U3  cipuni,  pfL^sJiiHiuo  11  M'ti'iloctlc-in  cxn- 
mlimtiir.  In  JrKrkriim  lic  coiitltiuo.  |ilc»o 
Ab  kKX>  ArUtot«ieiii  udhUt  MTutuA  ont^ 
Btolrorxiue  in  re  uiomli  pt'niCu^  exprefi«lt, 
fliirffvrlA  lit  Apfi'ft  in  •altltiui'  onnoiik  Ithont. 
In  ejpiirtitioDU  n>rum  uit'clijin.ica  Lvuclp- 
pum  ut  Ik'uim-rUdin  pnt-«urit(w  bnbuit 
out  »e  vnrtiow  |pHO«  juiii  ilocatfinnt.  Jor- 
dtuiud  Itrutiiu  eofiileni  furmle  fpa^iiituiUne 
uniTcrvi  IJeiu  hnhuU-tv  iltnlur,  qudui- 
■kimtxltim  «(  notATit  V,  CC\  Su>pUiinus 
8plHi«±iiui),  at  <)u  (tilhvrto  nil  dicoiii,  cujuEt 
na^W'Hote  (H)iiKl<!cr:itioiM>)i  t  uin  f*er  w^  tii  m 
Ml  jyHtuiiut  uoivt-r^d  flpp'i""'M'  r  .•■*■-' w- 
pUiriniutn  prcifiifrunt.  i 
Titntis  |H:r  uutei'lifl  aoii 

in  taugfjity,  ipiod  Iti  pii - 

prope  puloltorriinuin  cv<t,  ^iiiiiit  vx  l\L>pl«- 
rr^k  qui  Alnillitiiilint'  p^ilenrtim  uimu  aqtue 
in  ruk!  ir^ranti:)  id  cvntniui  contrumnini 
rem  i'X|jtU'iiit  priintu,  ArUouuiii  luda  In 
dlitUuK,  niuiilitudiuB  lMu*uli  preml  jam 
ToU-rrrt  u<lumbnivfra.  Circa  iiidom  a  M. 
Anlouid  i]u  I>t>niiuifi  nou  pArum  lucij 
itrepptt.  Kcplerum  fubiee  priiiium  mum 
In  Uioptritift  iiiiuflMtrum,  et  in  ftoax^inien- 
tn  nniD«!f*  ante  ko  mnrtuJes  loDgO  laterrallA 
ottt^in'eMtunif  faUtur  <.!art«siiu  In  epLitoUs 
lluiiinuritiiu  ;  ntiiii  ia  mrlpUff,  qun  tpwe 
fHliilit^  \angii  Ht«ttt  a  ti&Ll  couTeiMlonu  nut 
hutitt:  tamttCMi  iliit  mtio^  qum  mUnnuni 
dlrec'ti«>DA[n  futptk*&t,  «x  compotsltione 
ulmlruii)  iluptleiii  eonaUij  perpendfcularia 
ad  KU|H-rf1rii:rn  tt  ft4  eaoulcnn  pnnillfiti,  di> 
sert/:  itpuil  KrplHmm  *xtet,  qui  eodcm, 
Qt  (VirNwitiB.  mujn  nrquaiitjil^ni  KDtpuIo 
luiu  tuciduutixe  et  ruflcxioal^kluo  leducit 


Idqu«  gTfttam  menUonem  Mi^  nifrrh(ifitr« 

quud  uttmi^  pnipa  C'mrtkji-!'  ■  -.  iii| 
liiiic    iiiiiittdir   principio.     I 

tiuiiifl    priinuni    inrrni*«e  n 

Suellium.  l(*i*i        V      '  ,. 

quiun   unn  ii-  :i 

til  eiuJ«m  iuri'i-  i- 

\H  In   epiHtoliri    *  I.  r  I  1 

Tbom»  ILtfcirioU   Ai..  ^ 

p<MtbUU|t^  ftDQO  I'^l  n 

tIx    dubiUiuc ;    uaijuu   !i<i<>'>  t 

vonitn  conseiiffiuf  cum  aili  i:  u 

Cftrtefiiinfr-.     t^ine  jam    ILu 
tinnt'tn    iiiliJlo  n-quatcm   pofuiL,   vi    rmic 
derivnvlt,    quomudu   orlntur  A<quntio   01 
mulliplii-atlonr  nidioiiiit  in  Ht?  int'irfiii.  et 

quom(Mln  nn!i''i:"-  •,■■■•!  — ,   •:•■>- ••'u\ 

multiplicatin-i'  - 

tin  pUKsitj  et  -i  t 

eunititubo  ittiUMii>.,j„iM  il  2.«ii<ijMi  ■  >j}^- 
noaL'i  |KN<pit  ex  c<>ruitnnnuu  bAtiitiiiLtrMi. 
TtAqtio  njirrat  pelelHTriiniia  WaltHm, 
H  t-rrinuni,  qui  n'''-"i«  •■— f .  undo 
•  in  iiioDti-n)  iitiriuiD 

■  <juutiou«nj  ]•'  :  '•  rillilio 

.vi  ,,t  ut.r  iiniiin  qu«iii, ;...,.- ,...1  *.iUi  « 

Doiuiuo  do  riiri_*udiri)i  libm  ilitrriuti  pk' 
clamAno, '  11  Va  tii  !  II  I'a  vq  I '  fldit,  vidit. 
Roducttonem  qa(idmto-qna4lmt4i>  irquu- 
tioniii  ad  eublTHin  fiu|te*riori  jiliii  iiict'iilo 
Invenit  Ludorlouji  F^rrwiiw,  ei:Jii*i  vlt-uu 
ruUqiilt  (!«r(lunuri  ^-jn-  t-.i,.iii:iri,,  Dunl- 
qiic  ftiil  4]'jirt«f)iui«,  ir  ludum 

Dotiituiii    e.<tt,  et  ex  >'i  1111  itp- 

ptiivt^  hniuodicuft  cont-  -.-  ,  .  l.,  mni.  oi 
fiumeoupidltateabartitioiit)  nori  wW  tinpoaf 
qine  pAmm  generofui  vidt^ri  povunt, 
Atquo  hroe  profecto  non  dlro  aniino  ob> 
trpct.indl  Tiro,  qm^m  mirificu  B^tlino,  Mid 
00  ron^llio,  (iC  ouiquo  «unm  tnbuAtur, 
DM!  iiniu  omnium  likud^  aboorbftivt:  Jtto- 
tiHslmutn  enliu  wt,  ut  InvenrorlKus  suns 
borwM  eou«t«t.  nvc  RiiiiljitlH  rirlntiini 
rrwmtbi  prffiClnm  fkrirudl  itLuttium  trM* 
goes  t  *'  —  Loibiilu,  apud  DmolMr,  t.  3&fi 


CBtf.  in.  METAPnrsiCAx  rraLosornr  uf  noBsES.      lOi 

tlS.   Tlie  namn   of  Descartes  as  a  great  metajiliysical 

^%TitiT  has  rtvivod,  in  pome  meusiirp,,  of  late  rpara:  „      ,, 

Wml  tins  lias  been  niiftly  Owing,  among  o«ri?elves,  to  frawptrf 

fl>iig:ald  Stewart;  in  France,  to  tlie  growing  disposi-  '^'*'^- 

ttion   of  their  philosophers  to  cast  away  tlieir  idols  of  the 

Bighleeuth  century.     "  I  am  disjwsed,"  says  onr  Scottish  pW- 

Joeophcr,  "  to  date  the  origin  of  the  true  philosophy  of  mind 

from  the  Principia  (wliy  not  the  earlier  works  ?)  of  Descartes, 

rather  than  from  the  Orgnnum  of  Bacon,  or  the  Essays  of 

Locke;   without,  however,  meaning  to  compare  tlie  French 

author  with  our  two  countrymen,  either  as  a  contributor  to 

our  stock  of  facts  relating  to  the  intellectual  phenomena,  or 

Ffts   the  anthor  of  any  important  conclusion  concerning  the 

?neml  laws  to  which  they  may  be  reftrred."     The  excellent 

pditiun  by  M.  Cousin,  in  which  alone  the  entire  works  of 

k'SCHrtes  can  be  found,  is  a  homage  that  France  has  recently 

offered  to  his  memory,  and  an  imjmrtant  contribution  to  the 

tndious  both  of  metaphysical  and  mathematical  ]>hilosoi»hy. 

I  have  made  use  of  no  other,  though  it  might  be  desirable  for 

the  inquirer  to  have  the  Latin  original  at  his  side,  especially 

in  those  works  which  had  not  been  seen  in  French  by  their 

authur. 


Sectiok  IV. 

Od  Iha  Mataphjralcal  riiUoaophy  of  Uobbe*. 

Its.    Thb  metaphysical  philosophy  of  Hobbes  was  pro- 

lulgated  in  his  treatise  on  Human  Nature,  which  j,jfaphv«i- 

Ippeared  in  1650.     Tliis,  with  his  other  works.  De  eai  treatisM 

^ive  and  De  Corpore  Politico,  were  txised  into  thnl  '^  ""'•'*"■ 

Kreat  and  general  system,  which  he  published  in  16.51,  with 

be  title  of  Leviathan.     The  first  part  of  the  I>eviathan,  "  Of 

fan,"  follows  the  several  chapters  of  the  treatise  on  Human 

N^ttture  with  much  regularity;   but  so  numerous  arc  the  on- 

urgemonts  or  omissions,  so  many  are  the   variations   with 

»hich  the  author  has  expressed  the  same  fiositions,  that  they 

thinild  much  raihcr  be  considered  as  two  works,  than  as  two 

edi  lions  of  the  same.     They  diHer  more  than  Lord  Bacon's 
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treatise,  De  Atigmentia  SoienUnrum,  ilocs  from  liis  Adrnnre- 
ment  r»f  Learning.  I  phali,  however,  hlcml  tlie  two  in  a  ;»ingle 
annly^is;  aiwl  lliis  I  i<liiill  <i(.'iieriilly  frive,  as  I'ur  n<i  i.s  }>o?sil»li% 
i'OTisi«foiitly  will)  my  own  limits,  in  the  very  words  of  HoLIk'S. 
His  liinpuji^io  is  so  luiiid  and  conciai!,  tliat  it  would  \ns  alincwt 
Oil  im{>r<)i>er  to  ]>ut  an  algi'briiioal  pi-oci'ss  in  different  terms  as 
B4)mc  of  his  nietji|>liysi<:u]  panigniplis.  But,  its  a  c^rtnin 
de<;rcfl  of  iihridgmoiit  wiunot  be  Jispenficd  with,  tho  reader 
must  not  take  it  for  panted,  even  wliere  invertcil  cummaa 
dunote  .1  doacr  attention  to  tha  text,  tliut  nothing;  hi  omitted, 
tiUhuugh,  in  i^uch  cases,  I  never  hold  it  permissible  to  make 
any  ciuui^e. 

114.  All  sinf^Ie  thoughts,  it  is  the  piimary  tenet  of  Hobbes, 
uu  theory  are  representations  or  afipearance«  of  some  quality 
or aciuwOoo  jjj-  g  \)o,]y  without  us,  which  is  commonly  railed  an 
object.  '*  There  is  no  euuccptiun  in  n  miui'a  mind,  which  hnth 
not  at  fi'vt  totally,  or  by  pai't,><,  been  begotten  u|>ori  the  orgnns 
of  sense.  The  re^t  are  derived  from  tluit  originiiL"'  In  the 
treatise  on  Human  Nature,  he  dwells  long  on  ihe  immediate 
causes  of  sensiUion;  and  if  no  alteration  liad  Injen  mjuie  in 
hiit  manuscript  since  he  wrote  his  dedication  to  the  Flarl  of 
Newcastle,  in  1(540,  he  must  be  owneil  to  have  anticipattMJ 
CoiiH'Ment  D^^dfles  in  one  of  his  most  celebrated  doctrines, 
with  Dtsi-  "  IJecnuse  the  image  in  vision,  consisting  in  color 
and  sha|>c,  is  the  knowledge  we  have  of  liio  (pialitiea 
of  the  object  of  that  sense,  it  is  no  hard  matter  for  a  miin  to 
fall  into  this  opinion,  tliat  the  same  color  and  shape  are  the 
very  qualities  ihenxselves;  and  for  the  same  cause,  that  sound 
and  noise  are  the  qualities  of  the  bell,  or  of  the  air.  And 
this  opiuion  hath  l)een  so  long  received,  tliat  the  contrary 
must  needs  appear  a  gi-eat  para<lox;  and  yet  the  introdurtion 
of  specic^S  visible  and  intelligible  (wliieh  is  netiessaiy  for  tlie 
mainteuiince  of  tlmt  ofiinion),  ptissing  to  and  fro  from  the 
object,  is  worse  than  any  paradox,  as  being  a  plain  impossi- 
bility. I  sliall,  therefore,  endeavor  to  make  plain  tJiesc 
points :  1.  That  the  subject  wherein  color  aiul  image  are  inh(>< 
rent  is  not  the  object  or  thing  seen.  2.  That  there  is  nothir 
without  ufl  (really)  which  we  call  an  image  or  color.  S,  TluU' 
the  said  image  or  color  is  but  an  apposition  unto  us  of  the 
motion,  agitation,  or  alteration,  which  the  object  worketh  in 
the  brain  or  spirits,  or  some  external  substance  of  the  bead* 

>  trtTi&thUl,  a.  1. 
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4.  TliHf,  ns  in  vision,  ro  niso  in  conreptions  that  Rrise  from 
lilt"  other  senses,  the  ^iibjeet  of"  their  inherence  is  not  the 
ohjent,  but  tlie  sentient."'  And  tliis  he  goes  on  to  prove- 
Isotliing  of  tliis  will  be  found  in  the  Disi.om's  sur  la  Milhode, 
(lip,  only  work  of  Descartes  then  piiblishe<l;  and,  even  if  we 
lit'lieve  lIolibeB  to  have  interjxjluted  this  chapter  after  he  had 
ivad  lh«  MedJltttJonB,  he  has  stated  the  pmicipie  so  clearly, 
HU<I  illu.«trHted  it  so  eopiously,  that,  eo  I'tur  especially  aa  Loi'ke 
and  (he  P3ii^litfli  meluplmieiuns  took  it  up,  we  may  almost 
reckou  liini  aiiother  original  source. 

IJi).  The  second  chapter  of  the  Leviathan,  *'0n  Imagina- 
tion," begins  with  one  of  tliose  acute  and  original  jn,„g|„^ 
ob>'erv'ation8  we  often  find  in  Hobbcs:  "That  when  tumnna 
n  tliinff  lies  still,  unless  somewhat  else  stir  it,  it  will  ™*"'"T- 
li«i  still  ior  ever,  is  a  truth  that  uo  man  douhts  of.  But  that 
when  a  thing  is  in  motion,  it  will  eternally  be  in  motion, 
uiileiiis  soinewliat  stay  it,  though  the  reason  be  the  same, 
nninely,  tiiat  nothing  can  cluuige  itaeJf.  is  not  so  ejisily  aasejited 
to.  For  men  measure,  not,  only  other  men,  hut  all  other 
things,  by  them.Helves;  and,  because  they  find  themselves  sub- 
Bet  after  motion  to  pain  and  lassitude,  think  every  thing  else 
ttWB  weary  of  motion  and  seeks  repose  of  its  own  accord." 
Thu  physical  principle  hnil  lately  been  established;  but  the 
r<'!tj«>n  here  given  ior  the  contrary  prejudice,  though  not  ihe 
eole  one,  is  ingenious,  and  even  true.  Imagination  he  defines 
to  be  "  conception  remainlnjj,  and  by  liule  and  little  decaying 
atW.T  the  act  of  scnse."^  This  he  afterwards  expressed  leas 
Imppily,  "fho  grailual  decline  of  the  motion  in  which  sense 
consists;"  Iiis  pliriuseolofljy  becoming  more  and  more  tinclniied 
with  the  materialism  which  he  afHcted  in  all  iiis  philnsopliy. 
Neither  definition  seems  iit  all  apph'cablc  to  the  imagination 
jiliich  calls  up  long  past  perceptions.  "This  decaying  sense, 
"ben  we  would  express  the  tiling  itself  (I  mean  fancy  itself), 
cjiU  imagination;  hut  when  we  would  express  ll»e  decay, 
»nd  sigjiify  that  the  sense  is  fading,  old,  and  pa.*t,  it  is  called 
memory.  So  that  imagination  and  memory  are  but  one  thing, 
whiHt  lor  divers  considerations  halh  divers  names.'  It  is, 
bowovcr.  evident  that  imagination  and  memory  are  distin- 
giii.lmd  by  sfimething  more  than  their  names."  The  second 
fill  '  il  error  of  Ilobbea  in  his  metaphysics,  his  extravar 

|;.'  'laliam,  if  ao  it  should  be  called,  appears  in  tbi* 

Sna.  S»t.|  •.  3.  *I(L,e.8.  iUt.,*,]. 
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sentence,  as  tbo  first,  tis  materialism,  does  in  that  previoualy 
quoted. 

1 1 B.  The  phenomena  of  dreaming  and  the  phantasms  of 
waking  men  are  considered  in  this  chjipter  with  tlie  keen 
observation  and  cool  reason  of  Hobbes.^  I  am  not  sure  that 
he  has  gone  more  profoundly  into  psycholopcal  Bpccuhiliona 
in  the  Leviathan  than  in  the  earlier  trcatiee ;  but  it  bears 
witness  more  frequently  to  what  had  prol)ably  been  the 
growth  of  (he  intervening  period, —  a  proneness  to  political 
and  religious  aUusion,  to  magnify  civil  and  to  depreciate 
ecclesiastical  power.  "If  this  superstitious  fear  of  spirits 
were  taken  away,  and,  willi  it.  prognostics  from  dreams,  false 
projihecies  and  many  other  things  depending  thereon,  by 
which  crafty  and  ambitious  persons  abuse  the  simple  people, 
men  would  be  much  more  fitted  than  they  are  for  civil  obedi- 
ence. And  this  ought  to  be  t!ie  work  of  the  schools;  but 
they  rather  nourish  such  doctrine,"* 

117.    The   fourth   chapter  on    Human   Nature,  and   the 
corresponding  tiiii-d  chapter  of  the  Leviathan,  enti 
tied  "  On  Discourse,  or  the  Consequence  and  Train 
of  Imagination,"  are  among  the  most  remarkable  in 
Hobbes,  as  they  contain  the  elements  of  that  theory 
of  association,   which    was    slightly  touched   afterwards   by 
Ivocke,  but   developed    and    pushed  to  a  far  greater  extent 
by  Hartley.     "  Tlie  cause,"    he   says,  "  of  the  coherence  or 
consequence  of  one  conception  to  another  is  their  first  cohe- 
rence or  consequence  at  that  time  when  they  are  produced  by 
sense  :  as  for  instance,  from  St.  Andrew  the  mind  rimneth  to 
St.  Peter,  because  their  names  are  read  together;  from  St. 
Peter  to  a  stone,  from  the  same  cause ;  from  stone  to  founda- 
tion, because  we  see  them  together ;  and,  for  the  same  cause, 
from  foundation  to  church,  and  from  church  to  people,  an<l 
from  people  to  tumult  5  and,  according  to  this  exanr  nle,  the 
mind  may  run  almost  from  any  thing  to  any  thing."  *    rliis  hn 
illustrates  in  the  Leviathan  by  the  wel]-knoT^^l  anecdote  of  a 
question  suddenly  put  by  one,  in  conversation  about  the  death 
of  Charles  L,  ""Wliat  was  the  value  of  a  Roman  penny?"  Of 
tills  discourse,  as  he  calls  it,  in  a  larger  sense  of  the  word  than 
is  usual  with  the  logicians,  he  mentions  several  kinds  ;   and 
after  observing  that  .ae  remembrance  of  succession  of  one 
thing  to  another,  that  is,  of  what  was  antecedent  and  what 

Uam  Kftt., cS.  *Id.  •U.,ii.i,fl 
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eonspquen<  nnJ  what  concomitant,  is  called  an  experiment, 
RiiiU,  that  "  to  have  had  many  experiments  ia  what  we  aUl 
experiuni'e,  which  is  nothing  else  but  remembrance  of  what 
anteuciicntH  havw  been  fulloweil  by  what  consequents." ' 

118.  "No  man  can  have  a  conception  of  the  futm-e,  for 
the  fulura  is  not  yet :  but  of  our  conceptions  of  the 

jKist  we  inaice  a  future,  or  rather  call  past  future  ^i*''**" 
r»iiiitivcly,"*  And  aa;ain  :  "The  present  only  hna  n  being  in 
nature :  things  past  have  a  being  in  the  memory  only,  but 
thin$p<  to  come  have  no  bein^  at  all ;  the  future  being  but  a 
fiction  of  the  mind,  applyinjj  the  sequela  of  actions  past  to  the 
actions  that  are  present,  which  with  mo3t  certainty  is  done  by 
him  that  lias  most  experience,  but  not  with  certainty  enough. 
And  though  it  be  csvlled  prudence,  when  the  event  answeretli 
our  expectation,  yet  in  its  own  nature  it  is  but  preaumjition.'* 
*•  When  we  have  observed  antecedents  and  consequents  fre- 
quently associated,  we  take  one  for  a  sign  of  the  other ;  as 
cloud!*  fni-etell  rain,  and  rain  is  a  sign  there  have  been  clouds. 
h  ii-e  but  conjeclund,  and  their  assurance  is  never  full 

oi  1  (.  For  though  a  man  have  always  seen  the  day  and 
nighi  to  tbllow  one  another  hitherto,  yet  can  be  not  thence 
co!K-lude  they  almll  da  so,  or  that  they  have  done  so  eternally. 
Exjierienw  concludeth  nothing  universidly.  But  those  who 
have  miist  experience  conjecture  best,  because  they  have  most 
signs  to  conjecture  by :  hence  old  men,  cteteria  pariiuis,  and 
men  of  qai(-k  {larts,  oonjecture  better  than  the  young  or 
dulL'*  *  '•  But  experience  is  not  to  be  equalled  by  any  ad- 
Ttintage  of  natunU  and  extemporary  wit,  though  perhaps 
many  young  men  think  the  contrary."  There  is  a  presump- 
tioik  nf  tlie  past  as  well  as  the  futtii'e  founded  on  ex])erien<-c, 
as  when,  irom  having  oilen  seen  ashes  ailer  fire,  we  infer  from 

Being  them  again  that  there  has  been  fire.     But  this  is  aa 

knjtiirluiTil  as  our  expectations  of  the  future." 

119.  In  the  last  paragraph  of  the  chapter  in  the  Levia* 
Ih&n,  ho  ailds,  what  is  a  very  leading  principle  in  q  ^ 

the   philo!<ophy  of  Ilobbes,  but  seems  to  have  no  bu-aeai  or 
jiju'licular  relation  to  what  has  preceded:  "What-  '"""'v- 
KirVi^r  we  imagine  is  Unite;   tberefoi-e  there  is  no  idea  or 
c  nceptioa  of  any  thing  we  call  intinite.     No  man  can  hava 
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in  bis  tT»?Bd  an  imR{»«  of  inflnitfl  mnfftiitufle,  nor  wmoeiro 
in(ii>it<^  swiHnrsa,  infinite  tiniR,  or  infinite  forrc,  or  inllnito 
|.iow<'r.  When  wo  say  any  tliinp  is  inlinite,  we  si^ify  only 
tlmt  we  are  not  able  to  eont-eive  the  cniis  anc)  bounds  of  the 
tliingH  nanifd  ;  hnvinpr  no  conception  of  the  thinp.  Init  of  r>ur 
own  itmljility.  And  tliereCore  the  name  of  (io<l  ia  nspd,  not 
to  mnke  lis  ctniceive  bim,  —  for  he  is  inoonipn-fhtinsilde,  and 
Liu  grwUniisa  nml  power  ure  inconceivable,  —  but  thai  we 
tnny  honor  him.  Als<j  because  whatsoever,  aa  I  8aid  tjefore, 
wc  conceivf,  ha<  been  perceived  first  by  sense,  either  all  nt 
once,  or  by  [larfc* ;  a  man  can  have  no  thougiit,  repr&^enting 
any  thing,  not  subject  to  sense.  No  man,  therefore,  can  eon- 
coive  liny  thing,  but  he  must  conceive  it  in  some  place,  and 
indeed  with  some  determinate  nuignitude,  and  which  may  be 
divided  into  ])art3,  nor  that  any  thing  is  all  in  this  place  and 
all  in  another  place  at  the  same  time,  nor  that  two  or  more 
tilings  ran  i>e  iu  one  and  the  sjune  place  at  oace.  For  none 
of  these  things  ever  have,  or  can  l»e  incident  to  sense,  but  nre 
absurd  sjieeches,  taken  upon  creilil  witiioul  any  signification 
!al  all,  from  deceived  jjhilo^ophers,  and  deceived  or  <leceivinp 
Bchoolim'n."  This,  we  have  seen  in  the  last  seetion,  had  l>een 
already  di.icussed  with  Dea-Jirtes.  The  paralogism  of  Mobbes 
consists  in  his  imposing  a  limited  sense  on  the  woi-d  "  idea  "  or 
"  eonception,"  and  assuming  tliat  what  cannot  be  conceived 
accurtliiig  .to  that  sense  lias  no  signttication  at  all. 

120.  The  next  chapter,  being  the  fifth  in  one  treatise, 
OfiRinof  ^^^1  '^hc  fourth  in  the  other,  may  bo  reckoned,  por^ 
•"OKU**!*-  haps,  tJie  most  valuable  as  well  aa  original  in  lite 
writings  of  Hobbes.  It  relates  to  speech  and  langnago. 
••  The  invention  of  printing,"  hef  begiiks  by  ol)serving, "  though 
ingenious,  compai'ed  with  the  invention  of  letters,  is  no  great 
inntfer.  .  .  .  IJut  the  raoat  noble  and  profitable  invention  of  all 
oth(!r.s  was  that  of  speech,  consisting  of  names  or  ap|)elbt1ions, 
and  their  connection,  whereby  men  regi.stcr  their  tliouglits, 
rei-all  them  when  they  are  pant,  and  also  declare  Uiein  one  to 
another  <br  mutual  ntility  and  conversation  ;  without  which 
there  had  been  amongst  men  neither  commonwealth  nor 
Boiaety,  nor  content  nor  peace,  no  more  tlian  among  lions, 
bears,  and  wolves.  The  first  autlior  of  speech  was  G<mI  bim- 
eelf,  that  instructed  Adam  how  to  name  such  creatures  aa 
he  presented  to  his  sight;  for  the  Scripture  gocth  no  further 
in  tliis  matter.     But  this  was  sutiicient  to  direct  him  to 
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more  nnmes,  as  the  oxpcrlenre  and  use  of  the  rreaiiircif* 
ehouM  pre  liim  Wi-iisioii,  and  to  join  tliem  in  mich  niunnor 
by  dcgn-re  iw  to  make  him-sclt'  undi-retood :  and  so,  by  suo 
cession  of  time,  so  much  Inngimge  might  Ik:  sotttfn  as  lie  lind 
found  \me  ibr,  thougU  not  so  co{)iou3  as  an  ur.itor  or  phikiso- 
plier  lius  need  of." ' 

121,  This  arconnt  of  tlie  original  of  language  nppears  it 
generti)  a»  probiibic  na  it  is  siiicinet  nnd  clt-ar.  But  [^^  „y 
the  a88Uinptii.>n  thnt  there  could  luive  been  no  society  oii  nwiry 
or  mutiiiil  fK'Hce  among  mankind  witliont  liinguagt',  "''"'''"* 
the  ordinary  instiiuni-nt  of  contract,  is  too  nrnvU  i'otmdctl  ttpon 
his  own  ptiliticiil  ^pvcuLitiuns:  nor  is  it  provtd  by  tiie  <'oni- 
pRrisnn  to  lions,  bcai'f*,  and  wolvet,  even  it'  tin'  analogy  could 
be  admitted ;  since  the  statu  of  waH'are  which  be  here  inti- 
nuites  to  be  n:«tnral  to  man,  dues  not  commonly  sub^iNi  in 
these  wild  animals  f»f  the  aame  species.  Septt's  iiiler  «e  nou^ 
vtmit  nrgis,  is  iin  old  remark.  But,  taking  mankind  wilii  aa 
much  pniiiensity  to  vioh'nre  towards  each  other  as  Ijubbiis 
conid  i^jggcst,  is  it  8]M-cch,  or  reason  nnd  the  sense  of  self- 
totere.*!.    wliit'li    hita    restrained   this    wiliun    tliu    bounibii'ii^» 

ud  on  it  by  civil  society?  The  position  appears  to  l>e, 
man,  with  every  other  tacidty  and  attribute  of  his  niiture 
exccjrt  IniiguagiN  could  never  hnve  lived  in  community  with 
fellows.  It  18  manifest,  that  the  meciiani><m  oi'  fiucJi  a 
imunity  would  have  been  veiy  im|H.'rf*yt,  But,  po8.<e.>*sing 
I  i^innnl  powets.  it  it*  htu'd  to  ttec  why  he  might  not  have 
devised  signs  to  maku  known  his  special  wnnti*,  or  wtiy  ho 
might  not  have  nttnined  the  peculiiir  prerogiitive  of  liiit 
Bpeciea  and  foundation  of  society,  —  iLc  exchange  of  what  ho 
liked  leas  tor  what  lie  liked  better. 

122.  Tills  will  appear  more  evident^  and  the  exaggerated  iio- 
tionn  of  the  school  of  Ilobbea  juj  to  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  langinigu  to  the  luulual  ixdation.«  of  mankind   uiT\^-^ 
will  bo  ehei^ked,  by  conjidering  what  w.ts  not  so  well   ">»«;»- 
nniicixtoOil  in  hi»  age  as  at  present,  —  the  intellectual 
i-apucitjes   of  lho*«  who   are   bom   deaf,  and   ibu   j-es-ources 
which  tlwy  nif  able  to  employ.     It  can  hiir«lly  be  quch'ti'iiicd, 
but  that  a  iiumlx'r  of  families  tlirown  together  in  this  unfor- 
tunate   situiifinn,   without   other    intercourse,   could    liv    llie 
exercise  of  their  nutural  reason,  as  well  as  the  <loinestic  and 
Micial  nll'vctiuns,  comtitute  liieiuselves  into  a  sort  of  coiumon- 
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wealth,  at  lesMt  as  rc|];ular  as  that  of  ants  and  boea.  Bui 
tliose  whom  we  have  known  to  want  the  use  of  speech  havd 
aJfo  wanted  the  sense  oF  hearing,  nnd  liave  thus  be<:^n  shut  out 
from  many  assistances  to  the  reasoning  faculties,  which  (Hir 
hypothesis  need  not  eidude.  Tlie  fair  supijosition  is  that  of 
a  number  of  persona  merely  dumb;  and,  aUhuugh  they  wntild 
not  iiave  laws  or  learning,  it  does  not  seem  impossible  that 
they  might  maintain  tit  leiist  a  patriarchal,  if  not  a  political, 
society  lor  many  generations.  Upon  the  lowest  supposition, 
they  could  not  be  inferior  to  the  Chimpanzees,  who  are  «ai«l 
to  live  in  communities  in  the  ibresta  of  Angola. 

123.  The  succession  of  conceptions  in  the  mind  depending 
wholly  on  that  which  they  had  one  to  another  when 
produced  by  the  senses,  they  cannot  be  recalled  at 

our  choice  and  the  need  we  have  of  thera,  "  but  as  it  clianceth 
us  to  hear  and  see  such  things  as  shall  bring  them  to  our 
mind.  Hei»ce  brutes  are  unalile  to  call  wluvt  they  want  to 
mind,  and  otYen,  though  they  hide  food,  do  not  know  where 
to  find  it.  But  man  has  the  power  to  set  up  marks  or  sensi* 
ble  objects,  and  remember  thereby  somewhat  past,  Th*  most 
eminent  of  these  are  names  or  articulate  sounds,  by  which  we 
recall  some  conception  of  things  to  which  we  give  those 
names ;  ns  the  appellation  '  while '  bringeth  to  reuiembnmre 
the  quality  of  such  objects  as  produce  that  color  or  conception 
in  as.  It  is  by  natn^s  that  we  are  capable  of  science,  as  for 
instance  that  of  number;  for  beasts  cannot  number  for  want 
of  words,  and  do  not  miss  one  or  two  out  of  their  young;  nor 
coulil  a  man,  without  repeating  orally  or  mentally  the  word* 
of  number,  know  how  many  pieces  of  money  may  lie  befora 
him." '  We  have  here  another  assumption,  that  the  nunj- 
bering  faculty  is  not  stronger  in  man  than  in  brutes,  and  also 
that  the  former  could  not  have  found  out  how  to  divide  a 
heap  of  coins  into  parcels  without  the  use  of  woinls  of 
number.  The  experiment  might  be  tried  with  a  deaf  aiijl 
dumb  child. 

124.  Of  names,  some  are  proper,  and  some  common  to 
NiuuM  iini  "'^"y  '"'  universal,  there  being  nothing  in  the  world 
Term!,  not    univci-sal  but  names;  for  the  things  named  are  every 

'  ■  one  of  them  individual  and  singular.  ♦•One  univer- 
sal name  is  imposed  on  many  things  for  their  similitudi)  in 
tome  quality  or  other  accidents ;  and  whereas  a  proper  numa 
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bringeth  to  mind  one  thmpr  only,  universals  recall  any  one 
of  those  mftny."'  "Tlic  uuiversality  of  cue  name  to  mwiy 
things  hath  been  the  cjmbg  that  men  think  tlie  thin^  tn-a 
themselves  tmivereal,  and  so  seriously  contend,  that  besides 
Peter  and  John,  and  all-  tlie  rest  of  the  men  that  are,  have 
been,  or  ehall  be  in  the  woi-ld,  tliero  is  yet  something  else 
that  we  ctill  man,  viz.  man  in  general ;  deceiving  themselvea 
by  taking  the  universid  or  general  ftp[)eUation  for  the  thing 
it  signifietli."  For  if  one  should  desire  the  painter  to  maka 
him  the  picture  of  a  man,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  of 
a  man  in  general,  he  meaneth  no  more  but  that  the  painter 
bIiouUI  choose  what  man  he  pleasetb  to  draw,  which  must 
needs  be  ?ome  of  them  that  are,  or  have  been,  or  may  be, 
none  of  which  are  universal-  But  when  be  would  have  him 
to  ilrttw  the  picture  of  the  king,  or  any  particular  person,  he 
limiteth  tlie  painter  to  that  one  pereon  he  chooeetli.  It  i» 
plain,  therefoi-e,  that  there  is  nothing  universal  but  names, 
which  are  therefore  called  indeiinite."' 

125.  "  By  this  imposition  of  names,  some  of  larger,  some 
of  stricter   signification,  we    turn    the   reckoning  of  jiowim. 
tJ»e  cotise<|ueuce3  of  things  imijgined  in  the  mind  into    i"***'' 
a  reckoning  of  the  consequeuces  of  appcllutionfl."*     Hence 
be  thinks,  that,  though  a  miin  born  deaf  and  dumb  might  by 
meditatioD  know  that  the  angles  of  one  triangle  are  equal 
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oth«T."— Cap.  2,  i.  9.  "  ImoKlnBtlnn  " 
find  ''  metnory  "  ura  oscd  by  Uobbui  iii- 
moot  M  R>n(vn3'tne». 

3  Hum.  Nnt..  c.h- 

*  H  mity  linwrre  to  be  remarked,  thn.! 
Flohbet  hiiiiM'lf,  iioiiiiimlUt  u*  bo  wtL«, 
did  nnl  limit  nstAotdn^  U)  rintifiAt^Mm  of 

T' 'rl'Mifl,  **«   -luiuc  later  writers  haw 

>  lined  10  do,  nnJ  iw,  in  hfc<  i'li>«»- 
'  rH«cartt^,  hu  ini><ht  h-oiu  tu  dd 
i,i...  , ,!.  Thin  nmy  tw  irirom>d  fpotii  thi 
nenu^noe  quotwl  in  thu  text,  and  ntirrv  t^x- 
prvjwlj-,  thuu^i  n'lt  (i«ito  |»erspii'uonHly, 
from  m  poAm^CP  In  th"  i'<.i.iF.nt:.ti-.  -i\.^ 
Logics.,  hU  r^tlu  tr-i  r 

the  I^vlftthfin.     **cii;  . 

sin^  vrrf^'*  '•'••'''■>  ••'■■• 
aiJf/rrt  •; 
exempli'  ' 
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;.  by  which  ri»qUB   windem   n-in  e^Tto  i|no<Jtim  iik«Io 

.  ;.„.:  .        1    iL;iVBP%fited  miiir  iino,  nunc  mWu  In  loco  eve,  hulwUit 
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10  two  right  ones,  he  could  not,  on  socing  anotber  triAnf;lc  of 
dWerent  ^linpe,  inlV.'r  tlie  fame  without  a  i^iiniliir  pnic-c-HR. 
Kut  bj  the  help  of  words,  after  haviri)?  obsorvt'd  the  eqiiulity 
is  not  coiiscmient  oil  any  tiling  jH.x'uliar  to  otre  tiianjjk',  but 
on  thti  number  of  ^idus  and  angles  wiiir.b  is  common  to  all, 
he  rt'<Ti3fei's  his  diat'ovory  in  a  propoHition.  Thta  is  surfly 
to  rontound  the  anteeedent  proce&s  of  reasoning  with  what  )i(j 
Cnlla  the  rejri-^tp)',  wliieh  follows  it.  Tlie  inaianee,  however, 
is  not  hnjrpily  eliitHeii ;  and  Hoblics  ha.s  conrt'de<i  the  whole 
fK>int  in  fpiesiion,  by  admittiiij;  tliut  tlie  truth  of  the  propo- 
sition could  be  observed,  whii'li  cannot  reipjire  the  Ufe  of 
words.'  He  expresses  the  next  senlence  with  more  fulicily. 
'•  And  thus  the  eooKequenee  ibuiid  in  one  ptu'ticular  comes  to 
be  re|;i<<iered  and  rememliered  as  an  universal  rule,  anil  dis- 
eliarges  our  mental  reokoninjr  of  time  and  plaee  j  and  delivers 
U8  fnini  all  lal»or  of  the  mind  saving  the  tirnt.  and  makes  that 
wliii'li  watt  found  true  hci«  and  now  to  be  tiue  in  uU  timeti 
and  placefi."" 

12(j.  The  equivoeal  use  of  namca  makes  it  ofllon  dilRiult 
Thoirahjert  '"  ret'over  tli(»e  concK-'ptions  for  which  tliey  were 
couiiuiiKi.  denigned  "not  oidy  in  the  huiguu;;e  of  others, 
wherein  we  are  to  consider  the  drift  and  oce!i»ii»n  and  eon- 
texture  of  the  sjieocli,  as  well  as  the  wonb  tlieinw-'lvea, 
but  in  our  own  discourse^  wliich,  being  derived  liom  llw 
cuHtom  and  coinuion  use  of  gju'ech,  rupi'esenteth  unto  u>«  n<it 
our  own  conceptiuns.  It  is,  thei'etbre,  u  great  ability  in  a 
man,  out  of  the  words,  contexture,  and  other  citvumstances 
of  limgmige,  to  deliver  himself  fiiim  ei|iiivoeiilion.  and  to 
fiml  out  the  true  meaning  of  wluit  is  isaid;  and  lhii<  is  it  we 
call  nnderstiinding."^  "  If  speech  be  peenliar  to  man,  aa  lr»r 
aught  I  know  it  i:i,  then  is  utiderstanding  pernliar  to  him  al.~u; 
uxider&laiiding  beJn^f  nothing  else  but  conception  cjiuseil  by 

^  TlirilftmniittiriirloiioftliH  tt)irty-f4n<-niiil    Aiif^li>5  nMinittinl  of  nny  rUrnrntary  (iL'iniit*- 
propuMiiou  uf  Kui'liU  i'uulU  liuvuiio  diHiiu    5Uitiioii,  Aurli  a»  uii(Elit  ixiur  In  tlio  tii- 


duubt  H'hi-thf?r  t-lili*  |inqM-rty  wi>ru  I'oiu- 
nioti  to  Hit  Lriuriffltri,  »IUt  it  hail  Ih.vd 
Itrnwtl  lu  n  itiiiKit;    JiipL-Ltu'e.      ll    U   mM^ 


fjirK',v  org^iiuii-'fry.  uiOiuiit  untkji));  uta-ot 
Mic  i>niV'<Ttv  of  pamtlfl  linL•^,  MMtuiii-it  tn 
tliv  tHi-Jltti'u:)!!'!!!  ut  KucJiJ,  rliK  JiniiMil- 


howfvt-r.   to  I"*'  rt^-orih'J   It}    ait  nn^'ioiit  tit*''  "itii{H*(|iit'Jit  on  tliiil  n^i*iini|itiui>  wtmM 

wrll4T,  tlint  rUi»  dl.«tiv»TV  wim  tip«t  iiiatlB  nsuililv    l»'    t»viitk"il.       Sw    tin*    N'ot^*    tin 

Bs  (o  *!i^uilHt4.*niJ.  nitvrwuniha*  luiMjwtfleH,  Kiirti.l.  1.  2U,  bv  l*l«.\  fnir.  whit  Un>  >:tvwn  a 

tntj  liutll>  )«i  tooOifrtrititijjtt'fl.     tftewiirfp  (lt;iiioii«tr»t(on  of  hir*  own.  1tnt  ttm-  wuli-lj 


l'biJiti«<t|>i]>  of  Uuuittik  Mlixl.  vnl.  U.  clitip. 

W.  NH't.  *i.       Till!  IUuIl-  I.i1'  prmif   IttHHt  )i;ivi» 

Imhtii  lUdervitt  tVtiin  Chut  of  Kwlid  AiitJ 
tbfr  mli^it  iMt.-.f«i)il.v  h»U  UH  t<t  TtUKptH't  thti 
^ith  nf  tliu  tnulition.  Kor  If  tliofqunliCy 
•f  tlie  iuig\iat  of  u  IdiiugUi  to  two  r\KUt 


l»Tolvt^  tliy  IduA  of  iii(*tiii]i  ntOiKi'  ntorv 
tliJiij  viiw  u>unl  with  ttiti  (injttlui  iu  ihAa 
eli^ioi'iil'iLrj  ifnipoeitiooa* 

>  Uuw.  Nftt. 
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speech."'  This  definition  is  arbitrary,  and  not  conformable 
to  thfl  iisnal  eeiiRe.  *'  Tnie  and  fals«,"  he  olwervt«  afterwsirdB, 
••  arc  attriliutea  of  spf^edi,  not  of  ihingn:  where  spcecli  is  not, 
there  is  neither  tmth  nor  fklaeliood,  though  there  may  liQ 
error.  Henfe,  a«  truth  consists  in  tlie  rij^ht  onkring  of 
natnos  in  our  atiinnations,  a  man  tlial  seeks  precise  linith 
Jiath  need  to  renicmher  what  every  wonl  he  uses  standi*  for, 
and  plat*  it  aocordinn;ly.  In  jji-ometry,  the  only  seienie 
hitherto  known,  men  benrin  by  deliiiitions.  j^d  every  man 
who  umpires  to  true  knowle<lir(!  should  examine  the  detinitions 
of  fomier  authors,  and  either  correet  them  or  make  thein 
anew.  For  the  errors  of  definitions  multiply  themselves, 
aceonling  as  the  n^ckoninj^  proceeds,  and  lead  men  into  aVK^ur- 
dilie-s,  which  at  last  tlw^y  see,  but  cannot  avoid  without 
rp«"ki>nin;»  anew  ffom  the  beginning,  in  which  lies  the  foun- 
dation of  their  crroi-s.  ...  In  the  right  detiuition  of  name* 
lies  the  fii*st  use  of  speei-li,  which  is  the  acquisition  of  »cieueo. 
And  in  wrong  or  no  definitions  lies  the  fii-st  abuse  from  whieli 
proceed  all  false  and  senseless  tenets,  which  msike  tiiose  men 
that  take  their  instruction  from  the  authority  of  books^  and 
ant  from  their  own  meditation,  to  Itc  as  much  below  the 
condition  of  ignonmt  men,  as  men  endued  with  true  science 
are  atjove  iu  For,  l)etween  true  science  and  erroneous  doo- 
iritt*.  ignorance  is  in  the  middle.  Wonli*  are  wise  meu'a 
counters,  —  tliey  do  but  reckon  by  tijem;  but  they  are  the 
money  orf  fiwls."* 

127.  "The  namas  of  such  things  aa  aifect  us,  that  is, 
wliich  i)leaf<o  and  displease  ua,  becjuise  all  men  be  y^^^  ^, 
not  alike  affected  with  tlie  same  thing,  nor  the  »time  ferenHy 
man  at  all  times,  are,  in  tlw  common  discourse  of  '™'"** 
men,  of  inconMant  Bignitication.  For  seeing  all  names  are 
imposed  to  signify  our  conceptions,  and  all  our  aiTectiona 
are  but  conceptions,  when  we  conceive  the  same  thoughts 
differently,  we  can  hardly  avoid  difierent  naming  of  thern, 
For  tliough  tlie  njiture  of  tliat  we  conceive  be  the  same, 
yet  the  diversity  of  our  reception  of  it,  in  respect  of  different 
conptitntions  of  body  and  prejudices  of  opinion,  gives  every 
thing  u  tincture  of  our  dillerent  paBsions.  And  therefore,  in 
reasoning,  a  man  mussf  lake  hoed  of  words,  wliicli,  besides  the 
vignilication  of  what  we  imagine  of  their  nature,  have  a 
tiion  also  of  the  nature,  disposition,  and  interest  of  the 
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<ipeuker,-  aach  as  *re  the  names  of  virtuea  and  vices:  for  on* 
mun  colletli  wigtlom  what  another  eallcth  fear,  and  one  c-ruelty 
wlmt  nnotber  jiwtice ;  one  prodigiility  what  anotlier  lUiigna- 
nimity,  and  ono  gravity  what  another  stupidity,  &c.  AuJ 
therefore  such  names  can  never  be  true  groiuuU  of  any  ratio- 
cination. No  more  can  metaphors  and  tropes  of  sppbch;  but 
these  are  less  diuip.'rous  because  tliey  profess  their  iiicon* 
stanf-y,  which  the  other  do  not." '  Thus  ends  this  chapter  of 
the  Leviathnn,  which,  with  the  corresponding  one  in  th« 
treatise  on  Human  Nature,  are,  nntwitlistaniling  what  appear 
lo  me  Some  ernineous  principles,  us  full,  perhaps,  of  deep  and 
origiuid  thoughta  as  any  other  pages  of  equal  length  oa 
tlie  art  of  rcusonin);,  and  philosophy  of  langtutge.  Many  hava 
borrowed  from  Uobbes  without  luiming  him;  and,  in  fact, 
he  is  the  founder  of  the  Nuiuinulist  school  in  Englanci  Ha 
may  probably  have  convei-sed  witii  Bacon  on  these  suhjects: 
we  sec  much  of  that  master's  style  of  illustration.  But  as 
Bacon  was  sometimes  too  excursive  to  sift,  particulars,  so 
Hobbes  has  sometimes  wante<l  a  coinprehtnsive  view. 

128.  "Thei-e  are,"  to  proceed  with  Hobbes,  "two  kinds  of 
knowledge :  the  One,  sense,  or  knowledge  original, 
and  remembrance  of  the  same ;  the  other,  science, 
or  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  propositions,  derived  from  under-^ 
standing.  Both  are  but  experience,  —  one  of  things  from 
withont,  the  other  from  the  proper  use  of  words  in  language ; 
and,  experience  being  but  remembrance,  all  knowledge  is 
remembrance.  Knowledge  implies  two  things,  truth  and 
evidence :  the  latter  is  the  concomitance  of  a  man's  concep- 
tion with  the  words  that  signify  such  conception  in  tl»e  act  of 
rsitiocinalion."  If  a  man  does  not  luinex  a  meaning  to  his 
wortls,  his  conclusions  are  not  evident  lo  him.  "  Evidence  ia 
to  truth  t\a  the  ssip  to  the  tree,  which,  so  far  as  it  creepetli 
along  with  the  body  and  branches,  keepoth  them  alive:  when 
it  forsakctli  them,  they  die ;  for  this  evidence,  which  i« 
meaning  with  our  words,  is  the  life  of  truth."  "  Science 
is  evidence  of  truth,  from  some  beginning  or  principle  of 
sense.  The  first  principle  of  knowledge  is,  that  wu  have  such 
and  such  conceptions;  the  second,  that  we  have  thus  and 
thus  named  the  things  whereof  they  are  conceptions;  tb« 
third  is,  that  we  liave  joiiie<l  those  names  in  such  manner  m 
to  uuike  Unw  propositions ;  the  fourth  and  last  is,  that  we  Lavc 
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joined  lliese  propoalioM  in  eiich  maimer  as  tlipy   Ik?  con- 
clu(iin«,  hikI  tlic  inith  of  the  conclusion  said  to  be  kni)wn."* 
1^0.  Kcnsoiiing  is  the  addition  or  anhtriK'tion  of  parcels. 

*ln  wlintever  matter  tliere  is  room  for  adJilion  uud  „ . 

eulitrnt'lion,  there  is  room  for  reason ;  and  where 
ihcs*  liave  no  plm-e,  then  reason  has  notliing  at  all  to  do."* 
This  is  rieillicr  as  jKii'spicuously  exprcssod,  nor  as  iiatisfaclo* 
ri!y  illusfnilL'd,  n.H  is  usual  with  Hohbes  ;  but  it  is  true  that 
all  pyllogistio  reasoning  is  dependent  upon  quantity  alone,  and 
coiisffipicntiy  upon  that  which  is  capable  of  addition  and  eub- 
tmction.  This  seems  not  to  have  lieen  clearly  perceived 
by  Bonie  writers  of  the  old  Aristotelian  school,  or  perhaps  by 
some  others,  who,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  have  a  notion  that 
the  relation  of  a  giMios  to  a  species,  or  a  predic«te  to  its  f-ub- 
ject.  i-on^idcred  merely  as  to  syllogism  or  dciliicrive  reasoning, 
is  something  difterenl  from  that  of  a  whole  to  its  parts  ;  wliich 
would  deprive  that  lo;^ic  of  its  chief  boast,  its  axiomatic  evi- 
dence. But,  a3  this  would  appear  too  dry  to  some  readers,  I 
ebaJJ  jMirauo  it  farther  in  a  note.' 


<  nuni.  Xnt.,  e.  0. 

>   1«-T.,r.  6. 


Is  not  B,  ve  eiioiiU;  dlrlda  tho  rliwp  i« 

pmu*  n  into  A  —  Y  u»l  X,  or  uowrt  tluii 

•■       A^Y+X;  bot.  :-   •"    --       -^  ^    "t>- 

sio  lc)ii)ii*r  A' — ^  '  f, 

.  r  i»rt  of  A,  iii  ;» 

mid  ill  Kttbur   Ivrui  I'i  '•  - 

.  In  tti«  ijujrvn«l   '  \ 


tiMt    l\    I-     M.    VI'      L 

C0U>pn<lii>iMl   A  : 


IB. 

in  re- 

(U:> 

.  i.    .V=A, 

rir< 

H  li  «  ynifo- 

HI. 

..I.I 

i>ith  X.  w» 

i  Lt  n  certjiJu 

J.,..! 

Apiiii,  in 

■      >' 

\  )>  B,  n 

,  I-  fdntiilnoj 

STit;  ..7 

Ouil 

a 

Ok*/ 

U. 

cxJ)n-R-*3.1    l>y 

FT^x. 

SvalM) 

trllell 

1   1*V 

bay ,  Souio  A 

A:=<-'  -f  Z;    ami.  e* 
of  A  In  Ihtf  fomirr  j 

r4/  +  x 


.  A 

r  f  .    t  M  i»t 

=•  ntltM 

nppear* 
I  iii'ii,    lu    iti«<   rmi* 
ill  It;  thai  tn.  <'  is  » 
Ami  thti  «nnit«  In  th« 
rn«eji  or  mrwxl*  of  ilii-  fitruro. 
'  ■   be,  in  filnlnrr  Uthi»,  wlml 
■  I*    bv    jifldlthtn    or  nuhtmc* 
ti.fii  ui  j.iij^  ■■I-',  otii!  V'-'  ''  ':'■'>-.■  >'--'.ta 
by  TTitlifr  K   1»R   '"^  • 

tlon*  Riid  pniiKh-Kii-  •* 

witne;  or.  tu*  he  phi™.-i-  -.  :.-  .w.  .  ■  vi- 
lii-nre  f\v  niihon  cmif-ifift*  iinifjiH'iiMjnt  ilnna 
r)<lL-ntit*J."  If  i*M  «'I'I  <o  <t»i-».  »*  li» 
pn>biil>l>  tn' <"■■»"■•  "....-i.K-..tW,  ...i  ti,« 
I'tm.lili^-n  (if  't 

M<tTtTit    l»-»  In-  'V 

irjvr.|»tfi  in  Lli-    ; i , -f-    Y 

fv  llf'ciiiin,    lh»   tJirlvm    rtr    «*»»«»   //    MWJ/<».' 

wLlcii  mtky  bv  (faiui  xwlucvd  lu  ll»  aii«r«Mt 
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.  130.  A  man  may  reckon  without  the  me  of  words  in  parti- 
PiiiK  iw-  cular  things,  as  in  coiyecturing  from  the  sight  of  any 
■oniDg.        thing  wliat  is  likely  to  follow ;   and,  if  he  reckoni 


tama;  "Whaterer  can  b«  divided  into 
parts,  Includen  all  thone  parts,  and  nothing 
ti»e."  Tbto  is  not  Uuilted  to  mathematical 
quantity,  but  includes  every  thing  which 
admits  of  more  and  less.  Ilobbea  has  a 
good  passage  in  tiis  fjogic  on  this :  *'  Non 
putandum  eHt  computationi,  id  est,  ratio- 
dnationi  In  numeris  taatnm  loeam  ena, 
tauquam  homo  a  oteterls  animaatibus, 
(nod  censnisse  narrstur  I'ytbngoms,  sola 
luuneraiidl  (acultatc  distinctus  oMet ;  nam 
tt  magnitudo  msgnitudini,  corpus  corpori, 
motus  motoi,  tempus  tampoii,  gradns 
qaalitatis  gradui,  actio  actloni,  couceptus 
oonceptni,  proportio  proportion!,  onttio 
omtloni,  nomen  nomioi,  in  quibus  omne 
phllosophiie  genus  continetur,  adjici  adl- 
mlqae  potest. " 

But  it  does  not  fbllow  by  any  means, 
that  we  should  assent  to  the  strange  pas- 
ag«  quoted  by  Stawart  ftom  CondUias 
■ad  DMsrol,  which  reduce  all  knowledge 
to  identical  propositions.  Sreu  in  geo- 
metry, where  the  objects  are  strictly  mag- 
nitudes, the  countlees  variety  in  which 
Uieir  relations  may  be  exhibited  consti- 
tiites  the  riches  of  tliat  inexliauntible 
science ;  and,  in  moral  or  physical  propo- 
sitions, the  relation  of  quantity  l>etween 
tiw  snt^t  and  predicate,  as  concretes, 
which  enables  them  to  be  oompcued. 
tboagh  it  la  the  sots  foundation  of  all 
genertU  ieduetive  retuoning,  or  syllogism, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  other  pro- 
parties  or  relaUona,  of  which  we  obtain 
•  laiowledge  by  means  of  that  comparison. 
Im  mathematical  reasoning,  we  infer  as  to 
quantity  through  the  medium  of  quan- 
tity ;  in  other  naaoning,  wa  use  the  sama 
mMlum,  but  our  inference  h  as  to  truths 
wUeh  do  not  lie  within  that  eategory. 
Thus  in  the  haclmeyed  instance.  All  men 
ate  mortal, — that  is,  mortal  eraatures  in- 
clude men  and  something  more, — It  is 
absurd  to  assert,  that  we  only  linow  that 
man  are  men.  It  is  true  that  our  luiow- 
ledge  of  the  truth  of  the  propoxitlon  comes 
hy  the  help  of  this  comparison  of  men 
In  tile  subiect  with  men  as  implied  In 
tbs  predicate  ;  but  the  very  nature  of  the 

SroposiUon  discovers  a  constant  relation 
etween  the  individuals  of  the  human 
species  and  that  mortality  which  is  pre- 
dicated of  them  along  with  others :  and  It 
is  in  this,  not  in  an  identical  equation,  as 
Diderot  seems  to  have  thought,  that  our 
knowledge  eonsists. 

The  remarks  of  Stewarts  fHend,'M. 
Prevoat  of  tieneva,  on  the  principle  of 
Identity  as  the  basis  of  mathematical 
Miaaea,  aod  wUeh  ttte  tamar  bw  can- 


didly subjoined  to  his  own  volume,  appek 
to  me  very  aatlsftctory .  Htawart  eomes  ti 
admit  that  the  disyute  Is  nearly  verbal 
but  we  cannot  say  tliat  he  originall] 
treated  itassueh;  andtbe  principle  itself 
both  as  applied  to  geomet^  and  to  iugkx 
is.  In  my  opinion,  of  some  importanct 
to  the  olearnaw  of  our  cooeeptioiu  as  ta 
those  sciences.  It  may  be  added,  that 
Stewart's  objection  to  the  principle  of 
id^tity  as  the  basis  of  geometrical  rea- 
soning is  less  forcible  in  Its  application  to 
syllo^sm.  He  is  wUUng  to  admit  that 
maguitudes  capable  of  coiocidence  by  im- 
metliate  superposition  may  be  rerkoned 
identical,  but  seruplea  to  apply  such  • 
word  to  those  which  are  dissimilar  in 
llguie,  as  the  reetanglee  of  the  meam 
and  eztrames  of  fbor  proportionat  linea. 
Neither  one  nor  the  other  are.  In  fiu;t 
identical  aa  real  qnantiUes,  the  ft>rma 
being  neceasarily  conceived  to  diOer  fhx 
each  other  by  position  In  space,  as  much 
■■  the  latter;  so  that  the  ezpnasioa  ba 
quotes  flrom  Aristotle,  hi  TOVToic  ^  laoTTji 
evoTTjg^  or  any  similar  one  of  modem 
mathematicians,  can  only  refbr  to  the  ab- 
stract DUgnitude  of  thoir  areas,  which 
being  divisible  Into  the  same  number  of 
equd  parts,  they  are  called  the  same. 
And  there  seems  no  real  diflbrenee  in  this 
respect  between  two  circles  of  eqnal  nulli 
and  two  such  rectangles  as  are  supposed 
above;  the  identity  of  their  magnitudes 
being  a  distinct  truth,  Independent  of 
any  con>.Ideradon  either  of  their  figure  or 
their  posiUon.  But,  however  this  may  be. 
the  Identity  of  the  subject  with  part  or 
the  predicate  In  an  afllrmatlve  proposltioa 
Is  never  fictitiouB,  but  teal.  It  means 
that  the  persona  or  things  In  the  one  are 
strictly  the  same  beings  with  the  persons 
or  things  to  which  they  are  compared  is 
the  other,  though,  through  some  diAv 
earo  of  relations,  or  other  drcimwtancA 
they  are  expressed  in  different  lannisga 
It  is  needless  to  give  examples,  as  alTthcas 
who  can  read  this  note  at  all  will  know 
how  to  find  them. 

I  will  here  take  the  liberty  ta  remark, 
though  not  closely  connected  with  th« 

fireaent  subject,  that  ArchUshop  Whatelj 
■  not  quite  right  In  saying  (Klements  <tf 
Logic,  p.  46),  that.  In  aflhinstive  propo 
sltlons,  the  predicate  is  *ce«r  dlstrlbated. 
Besides  the  numerous  instances  where 
this  is.  In  point  of  fact,  the  ease,  all  which 
he  justly  excludes,  there  are  many  In 
which  it  Is  Involved  In  the  vcty  Ibmi  of 
tlM  propodtton.    Saeh  an  flnaa  irUok 
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^H      wrong,  it  a  error.     Bot  in  Teasoning  on  general  words,  to  fall            H 

^1      %ui  a  false  inierence  is  oot  error,  though  otlea  so  railed,  but            H 

^^B        umrt  irl«oUlT  or  eqnnUtT,  and  'uch  are 

conTenlon  of  prnp<»ltion«  l»  no«  •"  eom-                ^| 

H^"          nil    ■,-"--' :-i.-      '>r  -h.    -S-^t   -r--'  nn  all 

pivtr  a*  h  ap(ieiLn.     Il.w    <  -  ■<  -nra,                  ^M 

tJi                                                        ']iig  na 

fthall  wa  couvert  Itii.*  pr<<,                       I   is                   ^H 

f  ,                                                           which 

nftinl«'linit '"     S(r  W    II                           ui                  ^H 

ta    :;:   ■ 

■    "''' 

^1 

H 

\n,                 H 

^^H                                                                              CO 

or  Tilt',  mil!                                         n'li                ^H 

^^H 

edition  of    IL                                                  re-                   ^H 

^^^^^^1*..                                                         iVinnof 

quLrL"^.                                                                  l"il                     ^H 

^^^^Htti'                                             Qo  equality 

Inlv                                                              M                 ^M 

r 

^  "" 

^^^^1 

■■'                «!■ 

v«  riCius^  cvpecinlly    tkie                  ^^M 

l.'i 

iixcludu  ill  (roDxiilen-                  ^H 

b 

.^. .:  matter  Af  prnpoAltiniM,                 ^H 

^1        or 

rpKi  to  my.  vlth  AtvHiMaliOp                 ^H 

■ 

It.  ii§  a  rtilt*  of  flyUijgi.1111,  tiiu                    ^H 

^M      ,,, 

1      mrt    i1i.«tril>iitiil.      AriatoMe                  H 
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fthRurditj.'  **  If  •  nuin  should  talk  to  mc  of  a  round  quad- 
rniijide,  or  ■cddents  of  bread  ia  ch(«c»«,  or  iiumntcrial  sub- 
stances, or  of  a  free  subject,  a  free  will,  or  any  iree,  bul  free 
from  being  hindered  by  op[iosition,  I  should  not  say  he  were 
in  error,  but  that  his  wordis  wer«  without  meaning,  that  i»  to 
my,  absurd."  Some  of  these  pro|)08itions.  it  will  occur,  are 
intelligible  in  a  reasonable  sense,  and  not  contradictory,  excopt 
liy  means  of  an  arbitrary  dfflnition  which  he  who  employs 
them  docB  not  admit.  It  may  he  obspn'wl  here,  as  we  have 
done  before,  that  Hobbes  does  not  confiue  reckoning,  or  ix;a- 
Boning,  to  utiiversals,  or  even  to  words. 

131.  Man  has  the  exclusive  privilege  of  forming  gencml 
n»rra>  theorems.  But  this  |)rivilege  is  allayed  by  anotlier, 
qnaoey.  |j,gj  jg^  j,y  (j^g  privilege  of  absunlity,  to  which  no 
living  creatui-e  ie  subject,  but  man  only.  And  of  men  those 
are  of  all  most  subject  to  it,  that  profess  philosopliy.  .  .  . 
For  there  is  not  one  tliat  begins  Ids  ratiocination  from  the 
definitions  or  ex|)Iication9  of  the  names  they  are  to  use,  which 
ia  a  method  used  only  in  geometry,  whose  concluf-ions  have 
thereby  been  made  indisputable.  He  then  enumerates  seven 
causes  of  absurd  conclusions  ;  the  first  of  which  is  the  want  of 
detinitions,  the  others  are  erroneous  im|H)sitinn  of  i>anies.  If 
we  can  avoid  these  errors,  it  is  not  easy  to  fall  into  absurdity 
(by  wiiich  he  of  course  only  means  any  wrong  conchision), 
except  perhaps  by  the  length  of  a  reasoning.  "  For  all  men," 
be  says.  "  by  nature  reason  alike,  and  well,  when  they  have 
giKKl  principles.  Henre  it  appears  that  reason  ia  not  as  senao 
and  memory  l)om  with  us,  nor  gotten  by  experietiL-e  only,  as 
prudence  is,  but  attained  by  industry,  in  apt  imjioeitig  of 
names,  and  in  getting  a  good  and  orderly  method  of  pro- 
ceeding from  the  elements  to  assertions,  and  so  to  syllogisms. 
Children  are  not  endued  with  reason  at  all  till  they  have 
attained  the  use  of  speedi,  but  arc  called  reasonable  creatures, 
for  tlie  possibility  of  having  the  use  of  reason  hereafter.  And 
reasoning  serves  the  generidify  of  mankind  very  little,  thougl) 
with  their  natural  prudence  without  science  they  are  in  better 
condition  than  tliose  who  reason  ill  themselves,  or  trust  those 
who  have  done  bo.""  It  luis  been  observed  by  Htdde,  tli.i't 
Ilobbes  had  more  respect  for  the  Aristotelian  forms  of  logic 
thar  his  master  Bacon.  He  has  in  fact  written  a  short  trea- 
tise, in  his  Elcmenta  Piiilosopliitc,  on  the  subject ;  obsei^iiig, 
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liowwTer,  ttierein,  that  »  tnie  logic  will  be  sooner  learned  by 
Rtteniiing  to  geomptricjil  demoiisf  rnlions  Ihnji  hy  ilrudgiiig  over 
the  rule«  of  sjllo^sia,  as  cliUdreu  learn  to  walk  not  by  pre. 
oept  but  by  habit' 

182.  "  No  dist'ourse  vrhaterer,"  he  says  truly  in  the  seventh 
chapter  of  the  Leviathan,  "  can  end  in  absolute  KnoniiMiei 
knowledge  of  fact,  post  or  to  come.  For,  as  to  the  ^^pj"" 
knowledge  of  fact,  it  b  originiUly  gense ;  and,  evt-r  froui  md. 
at\er,  memory.  And  for  the  knowledjre  of  conse-  '^''^■ 
<jnence,  which  I  ha\e  imid  Ix-'fore  is  called  science,  it  is  not 
abAotule,  but  conditional.  No  man  can  know  by  discourse 
tiiat  thie  or  that  Ir,  has  been,  or  will  Ije,  which  is  to  know 
biioly ;  but  only  that  if  tliis  is,  that  is  ;  if  this  hxis  been, 
h:»«  been  ;  if  this  sliall  ha,  that  shall  be ;  which  is  to 
now  conditionally,  and  that  not  tiie  conseqiiencf.  of  one  thing 
another,  but  of  one  name  of  a  thing  to  another  name  of  the 
fi  thing.  And  therelbre  when  the  discourse  is  put  into 
oh.  and  l>egins  wttli  the  definitions  of  words,  and  proceeds 
connection  of  the  same  into  general  aflii'mal ions,  and  of 
ugnin  into  syllogisms,  the  end  or  last  sum  is  called  tlie 
concju-ion,  and  the  thought  of  the  mind  by  it  signilied  is  that 
conditional  knf)wledgo  of  the  consequence  of  words  which  is 
commonly  called  science.  But  if  the  tirst  gjound  of  such 
discoarse  be  not  detinitions,  or,  if  delinitions,  be  not  rightly 
joined  together  in  syllogisms,  then  the  end  or  conclusion  i* 
u  opinion,  namely,  of  the  truth  of  somewhat  said,  though 
letinies  in  absurd  and  senseless  words,  without  possibihty 
being  understood."^ 
133.  '*  Belief,  which  is  the  admitting  of  propositions  upon 
truitt,  in  many  f^aaes  is  no  less  free  from  doubt  tlum 
jw-rfpct  and  manifest  knowledge  ;  for  as  there  is  no- 
thir  of  there  is  not  some  cause,  so.  when  there  is  doubt 

1h. ;  iie  some  cause  tliereof  conceived.     Now,  there  \h 

many  things  which  we  receive  from  the  report  of  others,  of 
whicli  it  is  im{x>ssible  to  imagine  any  cause  of  doubt;    for 

■  "  dUiu  mnlto  Tsnin  lofdcam  diacunt    ODdo  vim  anam  bnbmt  nmnix  anniinon- 
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what  win  he  lippopcd  against  the  oonscnt  of  nil  men,  in  thinf** 
thcj  can  know  iiiid  have  no  cause  to  ippoit  otherwise  tlinn 
thoy  are,  siu-Fi  as  is  frrcat  yiart  of  our  histories,  nnk'sg  a  mun 
wniiM  say  (iiat  all  the  world  had  conspired  to  deceive  him?"' 
Whatever  we  hclieve  on  the  authority  of  tlie  spealter,  he  is 
t}>e  object  of  onr  faith.  Consequently,  when  we  believe  Uiat 
the  Scriptures  are  the  word  of  Go<l,  having  do  immediate 
revelation  from  God  himself,  our  belief,  faith,  and  trust  is 
in  the  church,  whose  word  we  tjiko  and  acquicfloe  therein. 
Hence  all  wo  believe  on  the  authority  of  men,  whi-ther  they 
be  sent  fi-om  Clod  or  not,  is  faith  in  men  only.'  We  have  no 
Pertain  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  Scripture-,  but  trust  the  holy 
men  of  Go<l'8  church  succeeding  one  another  from  the  time  of 
those  who  saw  the  wondrous  works  of  God  Almi«;hiy  in  the 
flesh.  And,  as  we  believe  the  Scriptuiyjs  to  be  the  word  of 
Go<1  on  the  authority  of  the  church,  tlie  inteipretation  of  the 
Scripture  in  wise  of  controversy  ought  to  be  trusted  to  the 
chuiTh  rather  than  private  opinion.^ 

134.  The  ninth  chapter  of  the  Leviathan  contains  a  synojv 
CTinrt  of  tical  chart  of  human  science,  or  "  knowledge  of  coiiae- 
•ciMHo.  quenccs,"  also  called  philosophy.  He  divides  it  into 
natural  and  civil,  the  former  into  conaeijuonces  fi-om  accidents 
common  to  all  bodies,  quantity  jind  motion,  and  those  from 
<|ualitie3  otherwise  «dled  physics.  The  first  includes  asti'ono> 
my,  mechanics,  aichitecture,  as  well  as  mathematics.  The 
second  he  distinguishes  into  consequences  from  qualities  of 
Iwdies  transient,  or  meteorology,  and  from  those  of  bodies 
permanent,  such  as  the  stars,  the  atmosphere,  or  terrestrial 
tradies.  The  last  are  divided  agiun  into  those  without  sense, 
and  thoso  with  sense ;  and  these,  into  animals  and  men.  In 
tlie  consequences  from  the  qualities  of  animals  generally,  he 
r«>cJions  optics  and  music  ;  in  those  from  men,  we  l}n<J  t^tluca, 
poetry,  rhetoric,  and  logic  These  altogether  constitute  the 
first  gi*ent  head  of  natural  philosophy.  In  the  second,  or 
civil  philosophy,  ho  includes  nothing  but  the  righta  and  duties 
of  sovereigns  and  their  subjects.  This  chart  of'  human  know- 
ledge is  one  of  the  worst  that  has  been  propounded,  and  falb 
much  belfiw  that  of  13acon.* 

135.  This  is  the  substa.nce  of  the  philosophy  of  Hohbea, 
far  as  it  relates  to  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  especi*dy 
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tn  I  tint  of  rcasoiuu^.  Li  the  ecventb  ami  two  foUowiag 
chapters  of  the  tn;nUi5e  on  Ilutniin  Nature,  in  the  Anaiyats 
ninth  and  tenth  of  the  Levialhaii,  he  prot-eeds  to  the  "^  i""*!"'"- 
minlysis  nf  the  pnssion?.  The  motion  in  some  internal  &ub- 
stiuin.i  of  tlic  heuil,  if  it  does  not  stop  there,  prmlncing  nitre 
c»n<H)ptioii8,  proceeds  to  the  htuirt,  helping  or  hiiidoiing  the 
vital  motions,  -whioh  he  distinpuishea  from  the  voluntai-y, 
oxciting  in  us  plunsant  or  juuntul  siircetiijns,  called  passions. 
We  are  solicited  hy  tijiise  to  draw  near  to  tiiat  which  pleasea 
ua.  ami  the  c»ntj-ary.  Hence  pleasure,  love,  ap{ietite,  desire, 
are  divers  names  for  divers  eonsidejutions  of  the  same  thing. 
As  all  eonctptions  we  liave  immediately  hy  the  sense  are 
delight  <>r  pain  or  appetite  or  fear,  so  are  lUl  tlie  imaginations 
ui\or  sense.  Hut  as  (hey  are  weaker  iniuginations,  so  are  they 
hIso  weaker  pleasures  or  weaker  pains.'  All  delight  is  appe- 
tite, and  presupposes  a  further  end.  There  is  no  utmost  end 
in  U»i8  wttrld ;  for,  while  we  live,  we  have  desires,  and  desire 

iresupptvse^  a  further  end.  We  are  not,  tiierefore,  to  wonder 
men  desire  more,  tlie  more  they  possess;  for  felicity,  by 
lich  we  mean  continujJ  delight,  consists,  not  in  having 
prop|K?red,  but  in  prospering.'  Eaeli  passion,  l)eing,  as  he 
fancies,  a  continuation  of  the  motion  which  gives  rise  to  u 
ix'culittr  conreptioti,  is  associated  with  iL  They  all,  except 
BHch  as  are  immediately  connected  with  sense,  consist  in  the 
conception  of  a  power  to  produce  some  effect.  To  honor  a 
limn  is  to  conceive  that  he  has  an  excess  of  pOAver  over  some 
one  with  whom  he  is  com})ai'ed :  lience  qualities  indicative  of 
power,  and  actions  significant  of  it,  are  honorable;  riches  are 
itonored  as  signs  of  power,  and  nobility  is  honorable  aa  A 
sign  of  power  in  ancestors.^ 

13G.  "The  constitution  of  man's  body  is  in  perpetual  raU' 
tation,  and  hence  it  is  impossible  that  all  the  same   „,^,  ,„j 
things  should  always  cause  in  him  the  same  appe-  eyU-tvin- 
tites  and  aversions ;  much  less  can  all  men  consont 
in  the  desire  of  any  one  object-     But  whatsoever  is  the  object 
of  any  man's  appetite  or  desire,  that  is  it  which  he  for  his 
part  i'hII-*  ;rood  ;  and  the  object  of  his  hale  and  aversion,  evil ; 
Dr.  1  it  empt,  vile  and  inconsiderable.     For  these  words 

rrf'  - .1,  and  contemptible,  are  ever  used  with  relation  to 

the  pciw.n  using  them;  there  being  nothing  simply  and  abso- 
lutely so ;  nor  any  common  nile  of  good  and  evil,  to  h^  taken 
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from  the  nature  of  t1i«  objects  tlicmselm,  bat  firom  the 
person  of  tho  man,  whero  there  is  no  commonwciilth,  or,  in  a 
co«nmonwcalth,  from  the  j^ei-son  that  repi-esents  us.  or  fium  aii 
arbitrator  or  judge,  wlwin  men  disagryeing  shall  by  consent 
eet  ii[),  and  mnke  his  pcntence  the  rule  thereof."  ' 

137.  In  prosecuting  thi*  antilysis,  all  the  pAssioits  ai-e  re- 
iiii  !»»»•  solved  into  Mdf-I(>ve,  the  pleuaure  thiu  wc  take  in 
4(uua.  „u,  f^y^f^  power,  the  pain  that  we  suffi-r  in  wanting  it. 
fiorae  of  his  explications  are  very  forced.  Thus  weeping  t» 
eaiii  to  he  fn>in  a  sense  of  our  want  of  power.  And  hero 
comes  one  of  his  strange  paradoxes.  **  Men  are  ajit  to  weep 
that  prosecute  revenge,  when  the  revenge  is  suddenly  slop[>cd 
or  frustrated  by  tlic  repentance  of  their  adversary;  aritl  mtth 
are  the  tears  of  reconctluition."  *  So  resolute  was  he  to  re.-iort 
to  any  liiiiig  tlie  must  preposterous,  rather  liiaii  admit  a  moral 
feeling  in  Imman  nature.  His  a«>connt  of  laughter  is  belter 
known,  and  perlia|)S  more  probiibie,  tliough  not  cxplahiing  the 
whole  of  the  cjise.  After  justly  observing,  that,  whattioover  it 
be  tliat  moves  laughter,  it  mu^it  be  new  and  unex|M^rteii,  he 
defines  it  to  be  "  a  sudden  glory  arising  from  a  sudden  ecm- 
ception  of  some  eminency  in  ourselves,  by  eomparison  with 
the  infirmity  of  others,  or  with  our  own  fonuerly ;  for  men 
laugh  at  the  follies  of  themselves  jwst."  It  might  lie  objected, 
that  those  are  most  prone  to  laugluer  who  have  least  of  ihia 
glorying  in  theta^dves,  or  undervaluing  of  their  neighbors. 

138.  "There  i^  a  great,  difference  between  ibe  desire  of  « 
Hill  ooUoa  man  wiien  indefinite,  and  the  same  desire  limited  to 
"'^'°"'  one  person ;  and  this  is  that  love  which  is  the  great 
theme  of  poets,  But,  notwithstanding  their  praises,  it  nnist 
be  defined  by  the  word  'need;'  for  it  is  a  oonoe|ition  a  man 
Iiftth  of  his  need  of  that  one  pereon  desired.""  There  is  ye< 
another  pa>>sion  sometimes  called  love,  but  mure  pi-o|>ei-ly 
good-will  or  charity,  Tliere  can  be  uo  greater  ai^gumuut  to  a 
man  of  his  own  power  than  to  find  himself  able,  not  only  to 
aecomplifih  his  own  desires,  but  also  to  assist  other  men  in 
tiieirs;  and  this  is  that  conception  wherein  consists  charity. 
In  which  fii-st  is  contained  that  natui-al  afloction  of  parents 
towards  their  children,  wliieh  the  Greeks  call  «m)p>'^.  as  also 
l.iat  affection  wherewith  men  seek  to  aaaist  lliosc  tluit  adhere 
unto  them.  Uut  tl»e  affection  wherewith  men  many  times 
bestow  their  Itetiefits  on  sli'angurs  is  not  to  be  called  cbaritj, 
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but  f'illHV  «>ntnict,  whereby  they  9e«k  to  purchwte  friendehipy 
or  fenr,  whk-li  makes  ihem  to  purcliase  pcac<!." '  Tiiis  is 
cqtinlly  tHintrary  to  notorious  truth,  therv;  being  neither  I'ear 
roi*  eontract  in  ^nerosity  towiirda  strangers.  It  ih,  howcvi-r, 
not  i»o  cxtraviigant  as  a  subsequent  i>asition,  that  in  beUolHing 
tiic  danger  of  a  ship  in  a  tempest,  though  there  is  pity,  wliidi 
is  grief,  yet  "tlie  deh"ght  in  our  own  security  ia  60  for  prcdoiui- 
nnnt,  that  men  usually  are  content  in  such  a  case  to  h^  e^cHtr 
tors  of  the  misery  of  their  friends."" 

139.  As  knowledge  bu^ns  from  experience,  new  experi- 
ence  is  the  beginning  of  new  knowledge.  Wliatever, 
tlieretore,  happens  new  to  a  man,  gives  him  tlie  hope 
of'  knowing  somewhat  he  knew  not  b<ifore.  This  appetite  ol' 
knowledfre  is  ciuiosity.  It  is  {peculiar  to  man ;  for  bcastji 
ni-y-  ■■'  l  new  things,  except  to  discern  how  far  they  may 
b«!  1  iiile  man  Kiok^  for  tlie  cause  and  beginning  of  sill 

lie  tteesi."  This  attribute  of  curiosity  seems  nither  luistily 
denied  to  benste.  And  as  men,  he  says,  are  always  seeking 
new  knowledge,  so  are  they  always  deriving  some  new  grutifi- 
cation.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  perjietual  tranquillity  of 
mind  while  we  live  here,  beciuise  life  itself  is  but  motion,  and 
can  never  \te  without  desire  nor  witliout  fear,  no  more  than 
without  sense.  "  What  kind  of  felicity  Cod  hath  ordained  to 
them  that  devoutly  lionor  him,  a  man  shall  no  sooner  know 
than  enjoy,  l^ing  joys  that  now  are  aa  incomprehensible,  as 
the  wonil  of  flchoolmen,  'beatifical  i^isioo,'  is  unintelligible."* 

l-U).  From  the  consideration  of  Uie  passions,  Hobbes  ftd- 
Yances  to  inquire  what  are  tlie  causes  of  the  differ-  ^-.^ 
«nce  in  the  intellectual  capacities  and  dispositions  of  «rkit*Un. 
men.*  Tlieir  bodily  senses  are  nearly  alike,  whence  ^jy|^°**" 
he  precipitately  infers  there  can  be  no  great  ditFer- 
ence  in  the  brain.  Yet  men  differ  much  in  their  bodily  con- 
KlituUon,  whence  he  derives  the  princijxd  differences  ui  Uveir 
Hiinds :  some,  being  addicted  to  sea'sual  jJeasures,  are  ksa 
curious  a9  to  knowledge,  or  ambitious  as  to  power.  This  is 
oilleii  dulness,  and  proceeds  from  the  appetite  of  bodily  delight. 
The  contrary  to  this  is  a  quick  ranging  of  mind  accoinpaniod 
with  curiosity  in  comparing  things  that  come  into  it,  either  as 
to  imexpected  similitude,  in  which  Ikncy  consists,  or  di^mili- 
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tado  in  ihings  appearing  the  same,  which  ia  propftrlj  CiiUed 
juilgnient ;  "for  (o  .iu<ipJ  is  nothing  else  but  to  ilistin^ruitdi 
and  discern.  And  Iwth  i'aixry  and  judgment  are  c«iinm«»nlj^ 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  wit,  which  seeum  to  be  a 
tenuity  and  agility  of  spirits,  contrary  to  that  reslincas  of  the 
S|>iritH  auppoeed  in  those  who  are  dull."' 

141.  We  call  it  levity,  when  the  mind  is  easily  diverted,, 
and  the  discourse  is  parenthetical ;  and  this  proceeda  from 
curiosity  with  too  much  equality  and  indifl'erenco ;  for,  when 
all  thinga  make  equal  impression  and  delight,  they  equally 
throng  to  be  expressed.  A  different  fault  is  indocihility,  or 
dilUculty  of  being  taught;  which  must  su-iso  from  a  false 
opinion  tliat  men  know  alreatly  the  truth  of  what  is  called  in 
question :  for  certainly  they  are  not  otherwise  so  unequal  in 
rapacity  as  not  to  discern  the  diflerence  of  what  ia  proved 
and  what  is  not ;  and  thcrvfore,  if  the  minds  of  men  were  all 
of  white  paper,  they  would  all  most  etiually  l>e  disjiosed  to 
acknowledge  whatever  should  be  in  right  mc'ihod,  and  by  right 
ratiocination  delivered  to  them.  But  wlicn  men  have  once 
acqnicsced  in  imtnie  opinions,  and  j-egistered  them  ns  authen- 
tical  records  in  tlieir  minds,  it  is  no  less  impossible  to  speak 
intelligibly  to  such  men  than  to  write  legibly  on  a  paper  nl- 
residy  scribbled  over.  The  immediate  eanse,  therefore,  of 
indocihility  is  prejudice,  and  of  prejudice  iiilse  opinion  of  our 
own  knowledge.* 

142.  Intellectual  virtues  «re  such  abilitioa  as  go  by  the 
wituii)  name  of  a  good  wit,  which  may  lie  natund  or  ac- 
"•"^■y-  quired.  "By  natural  wit,"  emyn  llobljes,  "I  mean 
not  that  which  a  man  hnth  from  his  birth ;  for  that  ia  nothing 
else  but  sense,  wherein  men  differ  so  little  from  one  another, 
and  from  bmte  bea^s,  as  it  ia  not  to  bo  reckoned  among  vir- 
tues. Rut  I  mean  that  wit  which  is  gotten  by  use  only  and 
expenence,  without  method,  culture,  or  instruction,  and  cou- 
piats  chiefly  in  celerity  of  imagining  and  steady  direction. 
And  the  diflerence  in  this  quickwss  ia  caused  by  that  of 
men's  passions  that  love  and  dislike  some  one  thing,  some 
another;  and  therefore  some  men's  thoughtii  run  one  way, 
«(jnie  another;  and  are  held  to,  and  observe  differently  the 
things  that  pass  through  their  imagination."  Fancy  is  net 
praised  without  judgment  and  discretion,  which  is  properly  a 
disceruing  of  times,  places,  and  persons ;   but  judgment  and 
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discretion  is  commended  for  itself  vrithout  fnvcj:  witlinnt 
8(«a<lineas  and  dirvclinn  to  some  end,  a  great  fane*'  is  otio  kind 
oi"  intiduess,  such  m  tliey  linve  who  ioiH3  llicmselv-es  in  long 
di^ressionci  aiwi  parvnlhuses.  If  the  defect  of  discretion  lie 
a|ipurunL,  how  exlntva;;ant  souver  the  faucjbe,  the  wiiole  dis* 
course  will  ho  taktii  tor  a  want  of  wit.' 

143.  Tlie  '■■!•'■  n»'  iho  dilfcronce  of  wits  are  in  the  pns- 
8ion«« ;  and  lli  i -e  of  jiassions  pnx'^eds  part-  pin^^u,.^ 
ly  from  the  liitntmu  i.-onstitution  of  the  bo<Jy  and  iniiwpo*. 
partJy  from  dittluvnt  education.  Tiiose  passions  are  ""^ 
ciiif.tiy  the  ilesine  of  power,  riches,  knowledge,  or  honor ;  all 
which  may  be  reduced  to  the  first:  for  riches,  knowled;^,  and 
honor  are  hut  several  sorts  of  power.  He  who  has  no  groat 
jia&t»ion  for  any  of  these,  ihoufjh  he  may  Ihj  bo  (ivr  a  good  man 
as  to  lie  free  from  giving;  oH'enee,  yet  eannot  fwssihly  have 
either  a  n;reat  fauey  or  much  judgment.  To  have  weak  ptis- 
ftion  ':^9;  to  have  imKsionsiiKliHbrenlly  for  every  thirij^, 
gi<lii  n  III  dihlraelion ;  to  have  stront^r  pn8:jions  for  any 
thing  tiiau  olhertt  have  is  madneaiii.  Madiies!*  may  be  the 
ox(3»«  of  uiaiiy  paasions ;  and  the  passions  them-  jiaaima. 
flclvcs,  when  they  lead  to  evil,  are  degi-ees  of  it. 

lie  wjen»  to  have  had  some  notion  orf  what  Butler  is  rejwirted 
to  have  thrown  out  as  to  the  madness  of  a  whole  people. 
"  Whjtt  ai-gument  for  ma<lne«»  can  there  1>o  prejtfer,  than  to 
clamor,  strike,  and  throw  stonea  at  our  best  friends?  Yet 
this  is  eomewhat  less  than  sueli  a  multritude  will  do.  For 
they  will  damor,  fight  against,  and  destroy  those  by  whom  all 
tlieir  lifetime  before  they  have  l>een  protected,  and  secured 
from  injury.  And,  if  this  be  madness  in  the  multitude,  it  is 
tlie  Hame  in  every  particular  maa."^ 

144.  There  ia  a  fault  in  some  men's  habit  of  discoursing, 
which  may  be  reckoned  a  sort  of  madness,  which  is  enin«uiuig 
when  they  speak  words  with  no  aigniHcation  at  all.  •»"«»»«»■ 
"  At»d  liiiis  is  iiioldent  to  none  but  tboi-ie  that  converge  in  ques- 
tion? of  matters  incomprehensible  as  the  scluxjlmon,  or  in 
qn<  .-ophy.  The  common  sort  of  men 
Willi  ■  ■  I  V,  and  are  therefore  by  tho»B  other 
cgi-egioud  persons  couut^id  idiots.  But,  to  l>e  asf.ui'ed  iheir 
words  an?  witliout  any  thing  correspondent  to  them  in  the 
mjud,  there  would  need  some  ex:un|)les;  which  if  any  mau 
require,  let  liim  take  a  echoolmau  into  liis  hauda,  and  see  if  b« 
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ean  translate  odj  one  chapter  conoerainjir  nny  difficult  point, 
tf  the  Trinity,  the  Deity,  the  nature  of  Christ,  tntn^^ubstantia* 
lion,  froe-wilj,  &c,  inio  Hny  of  the  modern  tonjrue)*.  m)  as  (o 
make  tho  sanie  inlflligil)le,  or  into  any  tolerable  Latin.  Mich 
as  they  were  acquainted  witii  tliat  lived  when  the  Latlu 
tongue  waa  vulgar."  And,  after  qnoting  Borae  words  from 
Suarcx,  lie  ailds,  "  Wlien  men  write  whole  vohirnes  of  such 
Btutf,  are  th*!y  not  mad,  or  intend  to  make  others  «o?"' 

145.  The  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Leviathan,  "On  mannerB," 
by  which  he  means  those  qualities  of  mankind  which 
concern  their  living  tc^ethcr  in  peace  and  ujiity,  is 
fall  of  iloLbea's  caustic  reinarka  on  human  nature.  (>lten 
at^ute,  hut  always  severe,  he  ascribea  overmuch  to  a  delilx^nite 
and  calculating  selfishness.  Thus  the  reverence  of  nnliquiiy 
is  referred  to  "the  contention  men  have  with  the  living,  nut 
with  the  dea<l;  to  thctie  asaibing  more  than  due,  that  Jhey  inity 
obscure  the  glory  of  tlie  other."  Thus,  also,  "  to  have  received, 
from  one  to  whom  we  think  ourselves  e(|ual,  gnniter  beneflta 
than  we  can  hope  to  requite,  disposes  to  counterfeit  love,  bnt 
really  to  secret  liatrcd,  and  puts  a  man  into  the  estate  of  a 
dcsjiorate  debtor,  tluit,  in  declining  the  sight  of  his  creditop, 
tacitly  wishes  him  where  he  might  never  sec  hira  more.  For 
l>enelits  oblige,  and  obligation  'n  thraldom ;  and  iuire(|uitHbls 
obligation  per|>etual  thrai<lom,  which  is  to  one's  e<|ual  hateful." 
He  owns,  however,  that  to  have  received  heneflt.s  from  a  supe- 
rior, disposes  us  to  love  him ;  and  so  it  does  where  we  can 
ho|>c  to  requite  even  an  equaL  If  these  maxims  have  a 
certain  basis  of  truth,  they  have  at  least  the  fault  of  those  of 
Rochefoucault :  they  are  made  too  generally  characteristic 
of  mankind. 

116.  Ignorance  of  the  signification  of  words  dispones  men 
j^jij^jj^^  to  take  on  trust  not  only  the  tnith  they  know  not, 
■D<i  pndu-  but  also  errors  and  nonsense.  For  neither  can  be 
*""  detected  without  a  perfect  nndtrstanding  of  worfls. 

**  But  ignorance  of  the  causes  and  original  constitution  of 
right,  equity,  law,  aod  justice,  disjiose^  a  man  to  make  custom 
and  example  the  rule  of  his  actions,  in  such  manner  ns  to 
think  that  unjust  which  it  lins  been  tho  custom  to  punish ;  and 
that  just,  of  tlie  impunity  and  approbation  of  winch  they  ean 
produce  an  example,  or,  as  the  Inwytre  which  only  nse  this 
laitfe  measure  of  justice  barbarously  call  it,  a  preoedenk* 
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interest  requires  it,  ud  setting  tfaenselfcs  rg* ■•m 
oft  as  roMoa  is  againat  tbea;  whidi  is  ike  cause  iJhU  tli« 
dectrine  of  right  and  wns^g  is  perfiettiaBj  disputed  twdt  bj 
tbt)  pea  aosd  tiie  eword:  wbereaa  the  dortiine  of  lines  aad 
£giuvs  i»  DO*  sor  beoiase  men  atm  mm  in  Umi  tubjeei  vhai  it 
CnttJt.  its  it  i»  a  tiwof;  that  croeses  bo  man's  ambiiian,  profit,  ar 
luBi.  For  I  doubt  noc  b«t  if  it  had  been  a  thing  tontniy  to 
any  BMn**  right  cf  dominioo,  or  to  the  interest  of  men  that 
batre  dominion,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triuigle  should  Im 
equal  to  two  angles  of  a  square,  iliat  doctrine  ^ould  bav* 
been,  if  not  disputed,  jet,  by  (he  burning  of  aU  book»  of 
fowatirj,  suppressed  as  far  as  he  whom  it  oonrenwd  wm 
able"'  This  cicellent  piece  of  wiire  baa  been  often  quoted, 
aiid  9<im<>tiiues  copied,  and  docs  not  exaggerate  ihe  peniimcity 
of  maukind  in  resieiing  the  evidence  ot'  truth,  when  it  thwarts 
the  ititere*t*  and  pasfoons  of  any  particular  »e«"t  or  comraunity. 
lu  r  part  of  the  paragraph,  it  ^eenis  not  eo  easy  lo 

cvi^  'i;it  liohbes  has  said  with  his  gcnentt  notions  of 

uijii  jui'tice :  since  if  the^  ret>olve  them^lre^s  as  is  his 
,  iaio  mc'j-e  force,  tiiere  can  be  little  appeal  to  reaaou, 
or  lo  anj  tiling  eUe  Uiau  custom  and  precvdeot,  which  are 
OoaUBooly  tlie  exponents  of  ]>ower. 

1 47.  In  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter  of  the  J^eTiathan,  M 
well  as  in  (he  next,  he  dwells  more  on  the  nature  ub,  otttrr 
of.  n:Ii<;ion  tiian  he  Imd  done  in  the  fomicr  treatise,  <*"«»<«• 
and  so  as  to  subject  himself  to  the  imputation  of  n1)solat« 
niheisin,  or  at  least  of  a  denial  of  most  attributes  which  we 
assign  lo  the  Deity.  "  Curiosity  aliout  causes,"  he  snys,  "  K-d 
men  to  search  out,  one  aAer  the  other,  till  tiiey  came  to  this 
necessary  conclusion,  that  tiierc  is  some  eternid  muse  which 
men  call  Gotl.  lint  thi^  ha%e  no  more  idea  ol"  his  riAture 
tliun  :i  blind  man  lias  of  tirc,  though  lie  knows  timt  tliere  is 
something  liiat  warms  him.  So,  by  the  visible  tilings  of  this 
world  and  their  admirable  order,  a  man  may  cout«ivc  there  is 
a  cause  of  them,  which  men  call  God,  and  yet  not  have  an 
idea  or  iiiingc  of  him  in  his  mind.  And  tliey  ilmt  make  little 
inquiry  into  the  natural  caus<^8  of  tilings  ar«  inclined  to  fcigo 
»ci.'<Tal  kinds  of  powers  invisible,  and  to  stand  in  awe  of  their 
•WB  iokugiiiatious.     And  tltiit  fear  of  ihin^  iavihibla  is  tlta 
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natDral  seed  of  flnt  wliidi  ererj  one  n  fainself  edtsth  rdi> 
gion,  and  in  them  that  imriiip  or  fear  that  power  otherwise 
than  thcjr  do,  superstition." 

148.  **  As  G^  is  incomprebenmble,  it  follows  that  we  can 
have  no  conception  or  image  of  the  Deitj ;  and,  oonseqnentlj, 
all  his  attribotes  signifj  oar  inabilitj  or  defect  of  power  to 
conceive  anj  thing  concerning  his  natnre,  and  not  anj  een- 
oeption  of  the  same,  excepting  only  this,  that  there  is  a  God. 
Men  that  bj  their  own  meditation  arrive  at  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  one  infinite,  omnipotent,  and  eternal  Grod,  choose 
rather  to  confess  this  ia  incomprehensible  and  above  their 
nnderstanding,  than  to  define  his  nature  bj  spirit  incorporeal, 
and  then  confess  Uieir  definition  to  be  anintelligible."^  For, 
concerning  sacb  spirits,  he  lurids  that  it  is  not  possible  1^ 
natural  means  only  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  so  mueh  as 
that  there  are  snch  things.* 

149.  Religion  he  derives  frmn  three  sonroes, — the  desire 
lis  mppond  of  nien  to  search  for  causes,  the  reference  of  every 
■"™™-  thing  that  has  a  beginning  to  some  canse,  and  tiM 
observation  of  the  order  and  consequence  of  things.  But 
the  two  former  lead  to  anxiety;  for  the  knowledge  that  there 
have  been  causes  of  the  effects  we  see,  leads  us  to  anticipate 
that  riiey  will  in  time  be  the  causes  of  effects  to  come ;  so  that 
every  man,  especially  such  as  are  over-provident,  is  "like 
Prometheus,  the  prudent  man,  as  his  name  implies,  who  was 
bound  to  the  hill  Caucasus,  a  plaee  of  large  prospect,  where 
an  eagle  feeding  on  Ins  liver  devoured  as  much  by  day  as  was 
tepaired  by  night ;  and  so  he  who  looks  too  &r  before  him 
has  his  heart  all  day  long  gnawed  by  the  fear  of  death, 
poverty,  or  other  calamity,  and  has  no  repose  nor  pause  but 
in  sleep."  This  is  an  allusion  made  in  the  style  of  Lord 
Bacon.  The  ignorance  of  causes  makes  men  fear  some 
invisible  agent,  like  the  gods  of  the  Gentiles ;  bnt  the  inves- 
tigation of  them  leads  us  to  a  God  eternal,'  infinite,  and 
omnipotent  This  ignorance,  however,  of  second  causes,  con- 
spiring with  three  other  prejudices  of  mankind,  —  the  belief  in 
ghosts,  or  spirits  of  subtile  bodies,  the  devotion  and  reverence 
generally  shown  towards  what  we  fear  as  having  power  to 
hurt  us,  and  the  taking  of  things  casual  for  prognostics,  —  are 
altogether  the  natural  seed  of  religion ;  wWch,  by  reason  of 
the  different  fancies,  judgments,  and  passions  of  several  mes- 
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kath  frovn  up  into  ctsremonies  ao  difTurenti  tliat  those  wliicb 
nre  neeA  by  one  man  aiv  for  the  most  [liirt  ridiculous  to 
Another.  Ue  illiistrau^s  this  by  a  vaviety  of  insuuKcs  t'roin 
Hneiont  8U|>oretition*.  But  tlie  Ibrnw  of  religion  arw  cliangtid 
wlien  men  sus^xK't  tlie  wisdom,  sijicority,  or  iovts  uf  tliOHc  whi» 
tenoh  it,  or  its  priests.'  Tiie  remaining  portion  of  the  Levia- 
than, rdat-ing  to  moral  and  political  piiilodopliy,  muai  ]m, 
deterred  to  our  next  chapter. 

loO.  The  Jilementa  Fhilosophiie  were  published  by  IIoLIhis 
in  1C.)5,  and  dedicatt'd  to  his  constant  patron,  the  Earl  of 
Devonshire.  These  are  divided  into  Uircc  parts;  entitled  De 
tVirjHjre,  De  Homiiie,  and  De  Cive.  Aiid  tlie  first  part  has 
il^oli'  three  <livi8iona;  Logiiu  the  First  l*hilosoj)hy,  and  Phy- 
8i<!».  Ttie  second  jdu-t,  De  Homing,  is  noilliur  the  treatise  of 
litiman  Nature,  nor  the  cnrniBiKiudin^  part  of  the  Leviathan, 
though  it  I'ontainit  many  thing's  suhMtantiolly  ibiind  there.  A 
long  di.'^quisilion  on  optics  and  the  iiaturu  of  vision,  chiefly 
gfomt'trind,  is  entirely  new.  The  third  part,  De  Cive,  is  tho 
trealinc  by  t\u»t  'xume^  reprinted,  as  far  as  1  am  awarti,  with- 
out altenition. 

151.  Tho  tirst  part  o.'  the  first  treatise,  eutitlud  (^nipulatio 
Bivn  Lu'rii-H.  is  by  no  means  the  least  valuable  among  the 
piii  A  writings  of  Hohbea.     In  forty  pages  the  subjuct 

is  \i .  ,  .. vil  and  clearly  explained;  nor  do  1  know  tluil  tiie 
principles  are  better  laid  down,  or  the  rules  more  siiffificntly 
friven,  in  more  prolix  ti-eatiaes.  Many  of  his  observations, 
esjiedally  as  to  wonls,  ar«  such  as  we  find  in  Ida  English 
works;  and  perhaps  his  nominalism  is  more  clearly  expi-essed 
than  it  is  in  them.  Of  the  syllogistic  method,  at  lc:ist  for  the 
puqaise  of  demoastration,  or  teachiug  others,  he  seems  to  have 
entertained  a  luvonible  opinion,  or  even  fo  have  held  it 
necessary  for  real  demonstnition,  as  his  deKnitioti  shows. 
Ilobhes  appears  to  be  aware  of  what  F  do  not  rem'-mlivr  to 
tmre  seen  put  by  othi-i's,  that,  in 
reasoolug,  the  minor  prtmis-e  coiiinii 


•  t«»,e.l2. 
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It  is  for  want  of  nttenditig  to  this,  thai  syllogisms,  oe  nsimlly 
stated,  are  apt  to  have  so  ihrnifil  a?Kl  unnatural  a  coiisu-uction. 
riie  process  of  the  mind  in  tliis  kind  of  reasoning  is  explained, 
in  goncral,  with  correctness,  and,  I  btdicvo,  with  originality,  in 
the  following  passage,  which  1  shall  transcribe  from  th«  Latin, 
mthcT  than  give  a  version  of  my  own;  few  probably  being 
likely  to  read  the  present  section,  who  are  unacquainted  with 
that  language.  The  style  of  Hobbes,  though  perspicuous,  is 
ei  incise,  and  the  original  words  will  be  more  satisfactory  than 
any  traiisUuion. 

152.  "  Syllogismo  directo  TOgitatio  in  animo  respondens  est 
htiju!»mo«li.  I'riino  concipitur  phantasina  rei  nominatie  cum 
aoridente  sive  aflbctu  ejus  projiter  queni  appellatur  eo  nomine 
quod  est  in  minore  ])ropositione  subjectum ;  deinde  animu 
occurrit  phantusma  pjusdem  rei  cum  accidente  sive  affeotu 
pixjpter  queni  ajipellatur,  quod  est  in  cadem  propositiune 
prsedicatura.  Tertio  redit  cogitatio  rursus  ad  rem  nominataiit 
cum  atfectu  propter  quern  eo  nomine  appellatur,  qutwl  est  iu 
praidicato  projjositionis  majoris.  Postremo  cum  muminerit 
eus  attectus  esse  omnes  uuius  et  ejusdem  ixd,  eondudit  tria 
tila  nomina  ejusdem  qnoque  rei  esse  nomina;  hoc  est,  conclu- 
sioncm  esse  vcram.  Exempli  causa,  qunndo  fit  syUogismuB 
hie,  Horao  est  Animal,  Animal  est  Corpus,  ergo  llomu  est 
Corpus,  occurrit  animo  imago  hominis  loquentia  vel  difi'ereiitia 
[sic,  sed  lege  disserentis],  meminitque  id  quod  sic  appai-et 
vowiri  hominem.  Deinde  occurrit  eadcm  imago  ejufdcra 
hominis  sese  moventis,  meminitque  id  quod  sic  apparel  voi-ari 
animal.  Tertio  recurrit  eadem  imago  hominis  lo<;um  nliquem 
sive  spatium  occupantis,  meminitque  id  quod  sic  ajijinret 
vocari  corpus.'     Postremo  cum  meminerit  rem  illam  (juw  el 


In  b«^nnlng  with  tha  mr^or  pmuL^.  j^t 
tlip  pnw'oHw  of  n''U(«'iDiu|$  wliich  ft  hny  pm- 
pUi^o  tn  ruaHtniinjir  n  Lutiu  M:iiCvacc  i4 
th»  nviTMi.  Ill-  libfiTnfl  II  iiuiiiiiititirD 
rji"  ttiird  ]K'rson.  miil  then 

"I'l  i  rale,  or  major,  to  the 

pu:  !     ';e.  or  niinnr.  (JO  nfl   to 

iiil<.'r  lUiir  i>4iii:uiuiit.  Ill  rrliiiiiial  Jiiris- 
pruilunrv.  Um  Sitjtu  livgln  with  tlip  umjnr 
|jnMi>lH',  or  iflKTiinrj'  of  the  Inilii'tuient, 
wbun  thpru  U  rotmi  (hr  doubt;  the  Kng- 
H'*h,  with  the  niinur,  nr  uriiJi'nre  of  the 
(liot,  mtcryliiK  lh«  hMut  fl>r  whiit  we  p»ll 
UHi(toii  Ju  itrn^t  of  Juil{^iivot.  !n.^lium^ 
of  iM^th  onjcr**  iin?  I'oninirin ;  hut  hy  fur 
the  most  hisquent  lire  of  tlwt  which  the 
An  Kbli^hop  of  Itubltn  n-rkfiu*  the  t«« 
pnipcr  of  the  two.    IboM  logkhuu  who 


fail  to  (llroct  the  FtuJfitt'n  ntteiiUon  to 
th1«.  niilly  (In  not  juottcv  to  their  own 
fiirorito  5ciuuce. 

1  This    i.i    tliB    qu«"(i"ni>We     pdrt     of 
UobhM'ii  tlKHirr  "f  nvllivi""-     AtToriBnii 
to  Iliu  couiuion  aiid  obvioiiA  untlt'rKt)vn<l«] 
ing.  tlienrmii.ln  thurmjorpii'oiiJ.-.  ■•  \„t. 
uiul  tiz^t  Corpus,*'  dof"  uot  '  t«? 

siibjept  of  tJie  minor,  /fwr/jc  ;» 

dpi)'*,  hut   on    the   ^ilbjicl  ■  -r, 

AniiiuU,  wliirh  iwclii-l.  :  .l-  Jur- 

iTiPr.  buli"  mrntally  ■-''  it.     It 

may  wmietlnK's  linpj^ '•  iltit 

pmliCHtu  of  the  inliior  [iTui  1/ 

n  rnlltvtiTo  wortl   thjit   foim  ,9 

nubjeci,  ihe  Utter  U  uot,  il~  1- 

fuirltefl  in  it,  nnd  may  be  ccmtt-utpliiitMl  by 
Um  niud  ilUtlucUy  iu  tlM  uugor  ;  u  If  «• 
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extendebatur  eecundum  lociun,  et  loco  movebatnr,  et  nratione 
utel>atur,  unani  ct  eamlem  fuis^c,  concliidit  ctinm  nomina  ilia 
triiL,  Homo,  Animal,  Corpus,  cjusdem  rei  esse  noiniim,  et 
proindo,  Homo  est  Corpus,  ease  propoditioiiem  vcram.  Manl- 
festiim  hinc  est  conceptutn  sive  co<(itatiuuem  quie  respuiidcas 
syilii^srao  ex  pro[M>^itioiubus  uiiiversalibua  in  juiimu  existit, 
nullaui  esse  in  iis  animsdibus  quibus  dcc8t  usus  nominum,  cum 
inter  syllogizanduoi  oporteat  non  modo  d«  re  sed  etiiim 
alteniis  ricibus  de  diverais  rei  nominibua,  quoj  proptei 
diversoa  de  re  cogitationes  adhibitx  stint,  cogitare." 

li)'d.  The  raetapliysical  philosophy  of  Hobbes,  always  bold 
ami  original,  oi'iea  acute  and  profound,  williout  producing  an 
iinmediule  school  of  disciples  lilte  tliat  of  Des^-artea,  struck, 
^•erbaps,  a  deeper  root  in  the  minds  of  reHecting  men,  and  has 
influenced  more  cjttensively  tlie  general  tone  of  speculation. 
Locke,  wlio  had  not  read  luucli,  hivl  certainly  read  Hobi^ea. 
though  he  does  not  borrow  from  him  so  much  as  Itivs  sometuuea 
been  iiiuigiued.  The  French  metajihysieians  of  the  next  cea- 
taty  found  him  nearer  to  their  own  theories  than  hia  more 
celebrated  rival  in  Englisih  philosophy.  But  the  writer  wlm 
has  built  mo<>t  u]>on  Hubbes,  and  may  be  rcckotied,  in  a 
certain  sen^i,  liis  commentator,  if  he  who  fully  explains  and 
develojjfl  a  system  may  dcHcrve  tliat  name,  was  Hartley.  Tlio 
theory  of  association  is  implied  and  intimated  in  many  pa'^snges 
of  the  elder  phdosophcr,  though  it  wiis  first  expanded  and 
applied  with  a  diligent,  ingenious,  and  comprehensive  research, 
if  BOtnetimes  in  too  forced  a  manner,  by  his  disciple.  1  use 
this  word  without  particular  inquiry  into  the  direct  acquaint- 
ance of  Hartley  with  the  writings  of  Hobbes:  the  subject  had 
been  frequently  touched  in  intermethate  publications ;  and  ia 
matters  of  reasoning,  as  I  hare  intimated  above,  little  or  no 
presumption  of  borix>wing  can  be  founded  on  coincidence. 
Haniey  also  resembles  Hobbea  in  the  extreme  to  which  he 
ha?  ])usht'd  the  nominalist  theory,  in  the  proiieness  to  mate- 
rinlize  all  intelleotwal  processes,  and  either  to  force  all  things 
mysterious  to  our  faculties  into  something  inuvginable,  or  to 


rxv,  Jofin  U  «  mitri ;  a  man  C<eb ;  we  may  spara  bciddes  mm.    It  ilor*  not  Kcm  tlmt 

(n'VhApn  tuTi!  nuimimB  lei  thv  mind  erf  any  othorolw   tbvre  could  bv  nay  iu<een>llng 

BIMD  ^'iiT  .»o',n.     H'jt  ttiin  h  not  thu  caae  acalc  from  particiilnr,  f4»  gfMwnitM,  »9  fur 

will  '       '"'y  Ap[>f'.rtHlnii  a«  the  n3}iM>nlnic  fiirulMnf.  in<]i<fwud«nt  i»f 

U'  i  I't  from  the  wordfl,  an  concemud  ;  i&od.  If  we  bej^ii 

liii.  1^/^  Aiilujal  with  the  major  prtMiiiM  of  the  nyllogiam. 
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(ijiv  .^iirifi  V  i-'iiisiderotli«r 
^  t'ttruded  and  owupylug 


thLi  wlU  be  •till  laum  appuronL 


1^  hObbes.  Yiuff  in. 

nject  them  as  nnmeaning,  in  the  Trant,  mach  connected  with 
tUs,  at  a  steady  perception  of  the  difierence  between  the  Ego 
and  its  objects,  in  an  excessive  love  of  simplifying  and  gene- 
ralizing, and  in  a  readiness  to  adopt  explanations  neither  con- 
formable to  reason  nor  experience,  when  thej  fall  in  with 
«ome  single  principle,  the  key  that  was  to  milock  every  ward 
of  the  human  souL 

154.  In  nothing  does  Hobbes  deserve  more  credit  than  in 
having  set  an  example  of  dose  observation  in  the  philosophy 
of  the  human  mind.  If  he  errs,  he  errs  like  a  man  who  goes 
a  little  out  of  the  right  track,  not  like  one  who  has  set  out  in  a 
wrong  one.  The  eulogy  of  Stewart  on  Descartes,  that  he  was 
the  father  of  this  experimental  psychology,  cannot  be  strictly 
wrested  from  him  by  Hobbes,  inasmuch  as  the  publications  of 
the  former  are  of  an  earlier  date ;  but  we  may  fairly  say,  that 
"flie  latter  began  as  soon,  and  prosecuted  his  inquiries  farther. 
Tt  seemd  natural  to  presume,  tliat  Hobbes,  who  is  said  to  have 
"been  employed  by  Bacon  in  translating  some  of  his  works  into 
'Latin,  had  at  least  been  led  by  him  to  the  inductive  process 
which  he  has  more  than  any  other  employed.  But  he  has 
seldom  mentioned  his  predecessor's  name ;  and  indeed  his  mind 
was  of  a  different  stamp,  —  less  excursive,  less  quick  in  disco- 
vering analogies,  and  less  fond  of  reasoning  from  them,  but 
more  dose,  perhaps  more  patient,  and  more  apt  to  follow  up  a 
'predominant  idea,  which  sometimes  becomes  one  of  the  idola 
'  ^ecus  that  deceive  him. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

BISTORT  Oy  MORAt  ATfD  POLITIPAl  PHTLOSOPHT  AND  0» 
JUKISPBUDENCE,  VHOM  1600  TO  ItiSO. 


Sect.  L  ■ —  O.v  Moral  PmL030PnT» 


Bht<  of  th«  RomAO  Chnir-h  —  Stuini  im  MonI  lAtr  —  SeMmi  —  ClutTTen  —  I* 
ulko  la  Vojcr— ItwoD'a  Kaotjl— VMUuuii  — Bidwm's  BiiliKia  Mcdkl  — OIlMr 
rriton. 

1-  In  trnvcrsitinr  w»  wi(1<?  a  fiold  ns  tnoml  and  politic/il  philo- 
sojiliy.  we  must  still  umlenvor  to  tlisfrilmie  the  subject  accord- 
hif»  lo  pome  nnler  ofntilMlivision,  so  far  at  least  as  the  contents 
of  the  hcx»ks  thcmsclvi^s  wliich  come  iK'fore  U9  will  ]>erniit. 
Ami  wt!  pive  the  first  place  to  tliofle  whicli,  Telating  to  the 
monil  law  both  of  nature  and  revelation,  connect  the  proper 
subject  of  the  present  chapter  with  that  of  the  second  and 
ihinl. 

2.  We  meet  here  n  conconrse  of  volnmes  occupying  no 
small  space  in  old  libraries, — the  writings  of  the  Cfumli-ticai 
CMMuislrt,  chiefly  within  the  Rominh  Church.  None  writum. 
perhaps  in  tlic  whole  compass  of  literature  are  more  neglected 
by  tJinse  who  do  not  read  with  what  we  may  call  a  professional 
view ;  but  to  the  ecclesiastica  of  that  communion  they  have 
still  u  certain  value,  though  far  less  than  when  they  were  first 
written.  The  most  vital  discipline  of  that  church,  the  secret 
of  the  power  of  its  prieslltood,  the  source  of  most  of  imporunro 
the  good  and  evil  it  can  work,  is  found  in  the  confes-  '^  fw"*^ 
sional.-  It  is  there  that  the  kej-s  are  kept;  it  is  there 
lh:tl  the  lamp  hums,  whose  rays  diverge  (o  every  portion  of 
human  life.  No  church  that  has  relinquished  this  prerogative 
can  ever  e9taV)li8h  a  permanent  dominion  over  mankind ;  none 
tjist  ratnins  it  in  effective  use  can  lose  the  Lope  or  the  prospect 
of  bcinf;  their  ruler. 
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3.  It  19  manifest,  that,  in  ihe  (H>mmon  conn»e  of  this  rite,  no 

particulai'  difficulty  will  arise ;  nor  is  the  conft^sor 
•r  filial      likely  to  weigh  in  golJen  acjileg  the  scruples  or  ex 
euu&l^o       cuses  of  ordinary  penitents.     But  peculiar  circHin- 

stanees  miglit  be  broujiht  before  him,  whorein  (here 
would  l>e  a  necessity  for  possessing  some  rule,  lest,  hy  sanc- 
tioninff  the  guilt  of  the  self-revealing  jmrty,  he  should  incur 
as  mueli  of  his  own.  Treatises,  therefore,  of  casuistry  vere 
written  a»  guides  to  the  confessor,  and  Itecamc  the  textri>ook9 
in  every  coui-se  of  ecclesiastical  education.  These  were  com- 
monly digested  in  a  .systematic  order,  and,  what  is  the  unfailing 
consequence  of  system,  or  rather  almost  part  of  its  definition. 
Spread  into  minute  ramifications,  and  aimed  at  compreliending 
every  possible  emergency.  Casuistry  is  itself  allied  to  juris- 
prudence, especially  to  that  of  the  canon  law ;  and  it  was 
natural  to  ti-unsfer  tiie  subtilty  of  distinction  and  copiousness 
of  piirtition  usual  with  the  jurist*,  to  a  science  which  its  pro- 
fessors were  ajit  to  treat  upon  Tcry  similar  principles. 

4.  The  older  theologians  seem,  like  the  Greek  and  Roman 
iwRnm  of  «noralista,  when  writing  systematically,  to  have  marie 
siuuuuuu    general  morality   their  subject,   and   casuistry   but 

"'  their  illugtration.  Among  tlie  monuments  of  their 
ethical  phiLoaophy,  the  Secunda  iSecundie  of  Aquina.s  is  the 
motit  celebrated.  Treatises,  however,  of  casuistry,  which  is 
the  expansion  and  application  of  ethics,  may  be  found  both 
before  and  during  the  sixteenth  century ;  and,  while  the  con- 
fessional was  actively  converted  to  so  powertijl  an  engine,  they 
could  not  conveniently  be  wanting.  Casuistry,  indeed,  is  not 
much  required  by  the  church  in  an  ignorant  age ;  but  the  six- 
teenth century  was  not  an  age  of  ignorance.  Yet  it  is  not  till 
about  the  end  of  that  [leriod  that  we  tind  casuistical  litenitnre 
burst  out,  80  to  speak,  with  a  profusion  of  fruit,  "  Uninier- 
rujttedly  afterwards,"  says  Eichhorn,  "  through  the  whole 
seventeenth  century,  the  moral  and  casuistical  literature  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  was  immensely  rich ;  and  it  caused  a 
lively  and  extensive  movement  in  a  province  which  had  long 
been  at  peace.  The  first  impulse  came  from  tlie  Jesuits,  to 
whom  the  Jansenista  opposed  them-selves.  We  must  distin- 
guish from  botii  the  theological  nioralisU,  who  remained  faith- 
ful to  their  ancient  teaching."' 

5.  We  may  be  blamed,  perhaps,  for  obtruding  a  pedantia 

>  Qawhkbte  tar  Cultnr,  ToL  il  put  L  f.  SMK 
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temunolagj,  if  we  make  the  moet  essentuil  disdnrdon  in  mna]> 
itjr,  and  ooe  for  want  of  which,  more  than  any  other. 


its  debataUe  ooDtroTersies  hare  arisen,  that  between  ^^^2*^ 
the  BobjectiTe  and  objectiTe  rectitnde  of  actions;  n^jirtjw 
in  clearer  hngwage,  between  the  provinces  of  ooq-  "°*"^7- 
■denoe  and  of  reasoo,  between  what  is  well  meant  and  what 
is  well  done.  The  dbief  business  of  the  priest  is  natundlj 
with  the  fiumer.  The  walla  of  the  confessional  are  prirr  to 
the  whispers  of  self-aocosing  guilt.  No  doubt  can  ever  arise 
as  to  the  subjectiTe  character  of  actions  which  the  craiscience 
has  eondemned,  and  fin"  which  the  penitent  seeks  abedution. 
Were  they  even  objectivelj  lawful,  they  are  sins  in  him,  ac- 
cording to  the  unanimous  determination  of  casuists.  But 
though  what  the  oonsdence  reclaims  against  is  necessarily 
wrong,  relatiTely  to  the  agent,  it  does  not  follow  that  whiU 
it  may  fiiil  to  disapprove  is  innocent.  Choose  whatever  the- 
ory we  may  please  as  to  the  moral  standard  of  actions,  they 
must  have  an  objective  rectitude  of  their  own,  independently 
of  their  agent,  without  which  there  conld  be  no  distinction  of 
right  and  wrong,  nor  any  scope  for  the  dictates  <^  conscience. 
The  science  of  ethics,  as  a  science,  can  only  be  conversant 
with  objective  monlity.  Casuistry  is  the  instrument  of  apply- 
ing this  sdenoe,  which,  like  every  other,  is  built  on  reasoning, 
to  the  moral  nature  and  vtdition  of  man.  It  rests  for  its  vali- 
dity on  the  great  principle,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  know,  as 
tar  as  lies  in  us,  what  is  right,  as  well  as  to  do  what  we  know 
to  be  such.  But  its  iqiplication  was  beset  with  obstacles ;  the 
extenuations  oi  ignorance  and  error  were  so  various,  the  diffi- 
culty o(  representing  the  moral  position  of  the  penitent  to  the 
judgment  <^  the  confessor  by  any  process  of  language  so  in- 
Boperable,  that  the  most  acute  understanding  might  bie  foiled 
in  the  task  of  bringing  home  a  conviction  of  guilt  to  the  self^ 
deceiving  nnner.  Again,  he  mi^t  aggravate  needless  scru 
pies,  or  disturb  the  tranquil  repoee  of  innocence. 

6.  But,  thou^  past  actions  are  the   primary  subject  of 
auricular  confession,  it  was  a  necessary  consequence    m,,,^,^,^ 
that  the  priest  would  be  frequently  called  upon  to  oOei  at 
advise  as  to  the  future,  to  bind  or  loose  the  will  in  ^',y^ 
incomplete  or  meditated  lines  of  OHiduc^     And,  as  all 
without  exception  most  come  before  his  tribunal,  the  rich,  the 
BoUe^  the  ooonsellois  of  princes,  and  princes  themselves,  were 
to  reveal  their  deaigna^  to  expotmd  their  luoertainties,  to  call. 
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in  effect,  for  liis  i»anolion  in  nil  they  mijrlit  have  to  do.  to 
pccure  tlu'insclves  again.<t  tmnsgression  \>y  shi(b"nr»t>ic  respon- 
siliility  on  liis  hfjul.  Tlmt  this  tremendous  anthorily  of  di- 
rection, distinct  from  llic  rite  of  pcnnnce,  tlioupli  imniediatclj 
pjiriiij^inir  from  it.  should  have  produced  a  no  more  over- 
Mlifhniii}!  inHiience  of  tho  prieHlhom]  than  it  has  actually  done, 
gi-eal  ns  that  hai»  hcen,  «*aii  only  be  aBcrihed  to  the  re-aelion 
of  liiirnnn  iixdintitions  which  ^nll  not  f>o  controlled,  and  uf 
human  rea.<OTi  which  exerts  u  silent  force  agaiust  the  nutho.ntj 
it  acknowle(l<rps. 

7.  In  the  directory  business  of  the  confessional,  far  more 
Dtmcnitied  than  in  the  penitential,  the  priest  Tnust  ftrive  to  bring 
orr.»iiui«try.  f,hoiit  that  union  between  subjective  anil  objective 
rectitude  in  which  the  perl'ectinn  of  n  moral  act  consists;  with- 
out which,  in  every  iiistanr-e,  aeeordinw  to  their  tenets,  some 
defjree  of  sinfidneas,  some  liability  to  punishment,  remains,  and 
which  must  at  least  be  dcmnniled  from  those  who  have  been 
maile  ucfpjainted  with  their  duty.  But  when  he  came  from 
tho  broad  lines  of  the  moral  law,  from  the  decalojrne  and  the 
gf)spel,  or  even  from  the  ethical  systems  of  theoloc.'y,  to  the 
indescribable  variety  of  circumstance  which  his  penitents  had 
to  recount,  there  arose  a  multitude  of  proldems,  and  such  as 
[R-fhaps  would  most  command  his  attention,  when  they  in- 
volved the  practice  of  the  great,  to  which  he  mifrht  hesitate 
to  apply  an  unbending  rule.  The  questions  of  casuistry,  like 
those  of  jurisprudence,  were  often  found  to  turn  on  the  great 
and  ancient  doubt  of  both  sciences,  whether  we  should  abide 
by  the  letter  of  a  general  law,  or  let  in  an  equitable  interpre- 
tation of  its  spirit.  The  consulting  j)arty  would  be  apt  to 
pli-ad  for  the  one :  the  guide  of  conscience  would  more  securely 
adhere  to  the  other.  But  he  might  also  perceive  the  severity 
of  tliose  rules  of  oidigation  which  conduce,  in  the  particular 
instance,  to  no  apparent  end,  or  even  defeat- their  own  prin- 
ci[de.  Hence  there  arose  two  schools  of  casm"stry.  first  in 
the  practice  of  confession,  and  afterwards  in  the  hooks  intend- 
ed to  assist  it:  one  strict  and  uncomplying;  the  other  more 
indulgent,  and  flexible  to  circumstances. 

8.  The  ehanu'toristica  of  these  systems  were  displayed  in 
Btrici  »nd    aln^ost  the  whole  range  of  morals.     They  were.  Iiow- 
luKhamts  ever,  chiefly  seen  in  the  rules  of  rerncity.  and  espe- 
cially in  promissory  obligiitione.     Awording  to  the 

fkthers  of  the  church,  and  to  the  rigid  casuists  in  eenoral,  « 
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llo  was  never  to  be  uttered,  a  promise  was  never  to  be  broken. 
The  precepts,  especially  of  revelation,  notwithstanding  their 
brevitj  and  fignrativeness,  were  held  complete  and  literal. 
Hence  promises  obtained  by  mistake,  fraud,  or  force,  and, 
above  all,  gratnitous  vows,  where  God  was  considered  as  the 
promisee,  however  lightly  made,  or  become  intolerably  one- 
rous by  supervenient  circumstances,  were  strictly  to  be 
fulfilled,  unless  the  dispensing  power  of  the  church  might 
sometimes  be  sufficient  to  release  them.  Besides  the  respect 
due  to  moral  rules,  and  especially  those  of  Scripture,  there 
had  been  fit>m  early  times  in  the  Christian  Church  a  strong 
disposition  to  the  ascetic  scheme  of  religious  morality ;  a  pre- 
valent notion  of  the  intrinsic  meritoriousness  of  voluntary 
self-denial,  which  disconntenanced  all  regard  in  man  to  his 
own  happiness,  at  least  in  this  life,  as  a  sort  of  flinching  from 
the  discipline  of  suffering.  And  this  had  doubtless  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  severe  casuists. 

9.  But  there  had  not  been  wanting  those,  who,  whatever 
course  they  might  pursue  in  the  confessional,  found  conTeniene* 
the  convenience  of  an  accommodating  morality  in  the  »"'»'•*•«■• 
secular  affiiirs  of  the  chureh.  Oaths  were  broken,  engage- 
ments entered  into  without  faith,  for  the  ends  of  the  clergy, 
or  of  those  whom  they  favored  in  the  straggles  of  the  world. 
And  some  of  the  ingenious  sophistry,  by  which  these  breaches 
of  plain  roles  are  nsnally  defended,  was  not  unknown  before 
the  Reformation.  But  casuistical  writings  at  that  time  were 
comparatively  few.  The  Jesuits  have  the  credit  of  first 
rendering  public  a  scheme  of  false  moral*,  which  ha?  lx«n 
denominated  from  them ;  and  enhanced  the  obloquy  that  over- 
whelmed their  order.  Their  volumes  of  ca«uL«try  were  ex- 
ceedingly  numerous :  some  of  them  belong  to  the  la=«t  twenty 
years  of  the  sixteenth,  bat  a  far  greater  part  to  the  following 
eentuTT. 

10.  The  Jesuits  were  prone  for  several  rea«on<>  to  emljracA 
the  laxer  theories  of  obUgadon.  They  were  leas  Fwumi  by 
tainted  than  the  old  monastic  orders  with  that  super-  **  ■'•™>w 
stitioa  which  had  flowed  into  the  chuirh  from  the  Ea^tt,  —  th<t 
meritoriousness  of  self-inflicted  suffering  for  its  own  sake. 
They  embraced  a  life  of  toil  and  danger,  bat  not  of  haljtrjal 
privation  and  pain.  Dauntless  in  d^ath  and  torture,  they 
shunoed  the  mechanical  ascericbm  of  the  convent.  And,  w^ 
ooodiy,  dteir  eyes  were  bent  on  a  great  end, — the  g»       '  'M 
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Catholic  Church,  which  they  identified  with  that  of  their  own 
©i-dt'T.  It  alnioat  invariably  liappons,  tluit  men  who  have  the 
gotKl  of  mankind  at  heart,  and  actively  prosecute  it,  become 
embarrassed,  at  some  time  or  other,  by  the  conflict  of  particn- 
Jar  duties  witii  the  best  method  of  promoting  their  objuit. 
An  unaccommo<lating  veracity,  an  unswerving  good  faith,  will 
otteu  appear  to  stand,  or  stand  really,  in  the  way  of  their 
ends  :  and  hence  the  little  confidence  we  repose  in  enthusiiista, 
even  when,  in  a  popular  mode  of  8i>eaking,  they  are  most  sin- 
cere ;  that  is,  most  convinced  of  the  rectitude  of  tlieir  aim. 

11.  The  conrae  prescribed  by  Loyola  led  his  disciples,  not 
TiM  oHuu  to  solitude,  but  to  the  world.  They  became  the  as- 
or  uii».  sociiites  and  oounsellors,  as  well  as  the  confessors,  of 
the  great.  They  had  to  wield  the  jjowers  of  the  earth  for 
the  service  of  heaven.  Hence,  in  confession  itaelf,  they  were 
often  tempted  to  look  beyond  the  penitent,  and  to  guide  his 
conscienc*  rather  with  a  view  to  his  usefulness  than  his  integ- 
rity. In  questions  of  morality,  to  abstain  from  action  is  gene- 
rftlly  the  means  of  innocence ;  but  to  act  is  indispens.'ible  for 
positive  good.  Thus  their  c^'isuistry  had  a  natural  tendency 
to  become  more  objective,  and  to  entangle  the  responsibility 
of  personal  conscience  in  an  inextricable  maze  of  reasoning. 
They  luul  also  to  retain  their  influence  over  men  not  wholly 
submissive  to  religious  control,  nor  ready  to  abjure  the  plea- 
dant  |)aths  in  which  they  trod;  men  of  the  court  and  the  city, 
who  might  serve  the  church,  though  they  did  not  adorn  it,  an^ 
for  whom  it  was  necessaiy  to  make  some  compromiae  in  fU^ 
tberance  of  tlie  main  design. 

12.  It  must  also  be  fairly  admitted,  tliat  the  rigid  casuists 

went  to  extrav,igant  lengths.  Their  decisions  wCre 
ptiNwof  often  not  only  harsh,  but  ut^atlsfactory :  the  reason 
«M 'liuu*     demanded  in  vain  a  principle  of  their  iron  law  ;  and 

the  common  sense  of  mankind  imposed  the  limita- 
tions, which  they  were  incapable  of  excluding  by  any  tlung 
better  than  a  dogmatic  assertion.  Thus,  in  the  cases  of 
promissory  obligation,  they  were  compelled  to  make  some  ex- 
ceptions ;  and  these  Icil  it  open  to  rational  inquiry  whether 
more  might  not  be  found.  They  diverged  nnnecessarily,  aa 
niany  thought,  from  the  principles  of  jurisprudence :  for  the 
jurists  built  their  detenninations,  or  professed  to  do  so,  on 
what  was  just  and  equitable  among  men ;  and  though  a  di»- 
^iictioD,  frequently  rery  right,  was  taken  between  the  foruin 
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txitriui  «nd  ial&n-tu,  the  •  prorinces  of  jurisprudenre  and  CA- 
Bni8trj',  yet  Ihc  latter  could  not,  in  these  qiiestiona  of  mutual 
obli^^tion,  re^t  upon  wboUj  different  ground  irom  the 
form«r. 

J  3.  Tlie  Jesuits,  however,  fell  rapidly  into  the  oppoeite 
extreme.  Tlieir  snhtilty  in  logic,  and  great  ingenui- 
ty  in  devising  orgtiments,  were  employed  in  sopihisins  eiaii#  of 
thiit  midermine<l  the  foundations  of  mond  integrity  ^"^^ 
in  the  heart.  They  Mrarred  with  these  arms  against  the  oon- 
sciuiice  whieh  they  were  bound  to  protect.  Tiie  offences  of 
caauistrj',  as  charged  by  their  adversaries,  are  very 
lifariouj^.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  is  the  doctrine  of 
"equivooation  ;  the  innocence  of  saying  that  which  is  true  in  a 
54-nite  meant  by  the  speaker,  though  he  is  aware  that  it  will  be 
other wiise  undei-stood.  Anotlier  is  that  of  what  was  called 
prutifibility :  according  to  which  it  is  lawful,  in  doubtful  prob- 
Iftn-i  of  morality,  to  take  the  course  which  appeai-s  to  ourselves 
liia^t  likely  to  be  right,  provided  any  one  casuistical  writer  of 
pood  rt'pute  haB  apjirovetl  it.  The  multii)licity  of  l>ooks,  and 
want  of  unilbrmity  in  their  decisions  made  this  a  broad  j)alh 
for  the  conscience.  In  the  latter  inst.ince,  as  in  many  uthera, 
the  Mhjrctive  nature  of  moral  obligation  was  lost  sight  of;  and 
to  thiB  the  scientific  treatment  of  casuistry  inevitably  contri- 
but«M3. 

14.  Productions  so  little  regarded  as  those  of  the  Jesuitical 
casuists  cannot  be  dwelt  upon.  Thomas  Sanchez  of  Cordova 
is  nuthor  of  a  large  treatise  on  matrimony,  published  in  1592 ; 
Umi  best,  as  far  as  the  canon  law  is  CHineenied,  which  has  yet 
tteen  [tublished.  But  in  the  casuistical  portion  of  this  work 
the  most  extraordinary  indecencies  occur,  such  as  have  con- 
aigned  it  to  general  censure.*  8ome  of  these,  it  must  be 
owned.  l)elong  to  the  rite  of  auricular  confession  itaelf,  as 
niatiaged  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  though  they  give  scandal  by 
their  j)ublication  and  apparent  excess  beyond  tJie  nwessity  of 
the  case.  The  Summa  Caauum  Conscientite  of  Toletus.  a 
S[uiTiish  Jesuit  and  cardinal,  which,  though  published  in  IGOiJ, 
iK'longs  to  the  sixteenth  centuryi  and  the  cnsuisti(«il  writings 
ot  Less,  Rusenbauro,  and  Escobar,  may  just  be  here  men- 
tioned. The  Medulla  CnHuum  Conscientiie  of  the  second 
(MuuBter,  1645)  went  through  tifty-two  editions;  tlie  Tbeoio- 

•  IUv)«,  nM.  "8uirh«s,"  rxpatlsks  OD    Cethcf^um.    Th«  Inter  odllloai  of 
UilS  uul  ouudomiu  the  Jmolt  ;  UacUiua    Ite  Malriutoaiu  on  caUinait. 
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pa  Momlfs  of  the  last  (hynn,  1  fi4(>),  thronprh  fbrtjr.'  Of  the 
O|iiin:»ition  pxoiteil  tiv  tlin  laxitv  in  tnnral  nili.-s  iiscriln-d  to  tli6 
.Jesuits,  rliowfrli  it  bcf^iin  in  Pome  manner  during  thia  jieriod^ 
we  shall  linve  metre  to  say  in  llio  next. 

In.  Simrcz  of  Gnvna'la,  by  fur  the  greatest  maa  in  tho 
Buarpi.  d<:|i]\i'tment  of  niornl  philosophy  whom  the  order  of 
Vn  U'giriiu.  Loyolik  [irodnoed  in  thia  !iat>,  or  perhaps  in  fl.nj  other, 
may  not  improhuhly  have  tre»l«J  of  casuistry  in  some  part  of 
his  niiintTous  volumes.  Wo  ghiJl,  however,  wliully  h'ave  thia 
eubjeot  lo  l)rin<»  before  the  rt-nder  a  largp  treatise  of  Sunrex 
on  the  f)rinuiple<>  of  nritunil  law,  as  well  as  of  all  po!<itivtf 
jurispniilenoe.  This  is  entitled  Tr.ai'tafus  de  Legilum  ac  I)co 
Lef,'i!ilfit<>re  in  decern  Libros  distributus,  utriuaquc  Fori  Ilomi- 
bus  non  minus  utilis,  quam  neeessarius.  It  might  with  no 
preat  impropriety,  perliup8,  be  plaecd  in  any  of  tlie  three  sec- 
tions of  this  chsipter,  relating  not  only  to  moral  philosophy, 
hut  lo  jKilitifS  in  pome  def»ree,  and  to  jurisprudence. 

]t>.  iStmrez  begins  by  layinnr  dawn  the  |)osition,  that  all 
ntifsofhui  legislative  aa  well  as  all  patemal  j>ower  is  derived 
e«uij<j.)k».  f^^„^  Gml,  and  that  the  authority  of  every  law 
resolves  itself  into  his.  For  either  tho  Liw  proceetls  immctli- 
ateiy  from  (.to<1,  or,  if  it  be  human,  it  proceeds  from  man  as 
his  viear  and  minister.  The  titlea  of  the  ten  hooka  of  this 
larj»e  treatise  are  i\3  tbllows:  1.  On  the  nature  of  law  in  gene- 
ral, and  ou  its  eatise.s  and  consequences ;  2.  On  eternal,  natu- 
ral law,  and  that  of  nations;  3.  On  positive  human  law  in 
ifciclf  considcreil  relatively  to  human  nature,  which  is  ah'o  called 
civil  law ;  4.  On  fwsitive  ecclcsiiuitieal  hiw ;  a,  Ou  the  ditfer- 
enees  of  human  laws,  and  esperiaUy of  those  that  are  penal, 
or  in  the  nature  of  ]>enal;  ti.  On  the  interpretation,  the  altera- 
tion, and  the  abolition  of  human  laws;  7.  On  unwritten  lavr, 
which  is  called  custom ;  8.  On  those  human  laws  which  aro 
called  favonible,  or  privileges ;  9.  On  the  [jositive  divine  law 
of  the  old  dispensations ;  10.  On  the  positive  divine  Law  of  the 
new  dis[M>nsation. 

17.  This  is  a  very  comprehensive  chart  of  general  law,  and 
trends  or  Antilles  Suarez  to  be  accounted  such  a  precursor  of 
t)i«Miuou4  Grotiua  and  Puftendori'  as  occupied  moat  of  their 
'^*'  ground,  especially  that  of  the  latter,  though  he  culti- 

vated it  in  a  difTcTent  manner.  His  volume  is  a  cJotkdy 
printed  folio  of  700  pages  in  double  columns.  The  tbilowing 
t  Banks,  dis  Fljuta,  vol.  IH. 
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h«ads  of  chapters  in  tlie  second  book  will  show  the  qnostioiw 
in  which  Suiii-OK  dvuh,  and,  in  some  dt-prifis  his  tiMrihod  of 
Btalio«  and  coiiduotiiig  them:  1.  Wlietlior  tht^re  Im  aiij 
elernal  luw,  au<l  vvlial  is  its  nece!s«ity;  2.  On  t\w  subject 
of  eternnl  law,  and  on  the  acts  it  cotnninnda;  3.  In  whjil  net 
tlie  eterniU  law  exists  (fxistit),  nnd  whether  it  h^  one  or  iiiuny ; 
4.  Whether  Uie  denial  law  ti«  the  cause  of  other  laws,  tuid 
obligatory  through  their  nitmiis;  5.  lu  what  iiiitur:il  law  eon- 
eiiiVs;  (J.  Whether  natural  law  be  a  preceptive  divine  law; 
7.  On  the  Hubjoel  of  natural  law,  and  on  its  precepts;  8. 
Whctlicp  natural  law  h«  one;  9.  Whether  natural  law  bind 
tho  coitfcieiice ;  1".  Whether  natural  law  ol>li;ru8  not  only 
to  tiie  at't  {actus)  hut  lo  the  mode  {modum)  of  virtue,  —  this 
obscure  question  ^uuis  to  refer  to  the  suhjeetive  nature,  or 
motive,  of  virtuous  actions,  aa  appears  by  the  next;  11. 
Whether  natund  hiw  oblijrejj  ua  to  act  from  love  or  charity 
{ad  mudum  operaruU  ex  carUaie);  12.  Whether  natund  law 
1)01  ouly  ptohil>its  Ciitain  actions,  but  invalidutet<  iheni  when 
done;  l.H.  Whether  tlic  precepts  of  the  law  of  nattire  are 
Intrinsietdly  irnnmlnUle;  14,  Whether  any  human  authority 
can  alter  or  disjtense  wilii  the  natural  law;  lii.  Whether  (hid 
by  his  absolute  power  can  dispen:*e  with  the  law  of  nature ; 
JO.  Whether  an  ecpiitable  inlerpi-elation  can  ever  be  admitted 
in  the  law  of  nature;  17.  Wliether  the  law  of  nature  is  dis- 
tinguiiilial>le  from  that  of  nations;  IH.  Wliether  the  law  of 
nations  eujoiria  or  forbids  any  thing :  I'J.  By  wluil  means  we 
are  to  diHtin<;uish  the  law  of  nature  from  that  of  nations ; 
20.  Certain  corollaries ;  and  tliat  the  law  of  nations  is  Ixith 
just,  and  idao  mutable. 

18.  These  heads  may  give  some  slight  notion  to  the  rcwler 
of  the  character  of  the  book  ;  as  the  Ixiok  itself  may   „ 
serve  05  a  typicju  mstance  ot  that  lorm  oi  iheolon;y,  oinwh 
of  ntctaphysice,  of  ethics,   of  jtirisjirudeuce,  which   ^tj^ 
occupies  the   unruad   and   unreadable  folio.i  of  the 
sixleenlJi  and  seventeenth  centuries,  especially  those  issuing 
fl'oni  tlie  Church  of  Rome,  and  may  be  styled  generally  the 
eciiolaatic   method.      Two   remarkable    characteri.slics    strike 
09    in  these    book?,  which    are   sutlicient.ly  to  be  judged  liy 
mading    their   table    of  contents,  and    by   taking   occasional 
Bumplea  of  dilTerent  parts.     The  extremely  )<y^temali(•  form 
Iht'y  a«»urae,  and   the  multiplicity  of  iUvifliona,  render  this 
practice  iiiori<  siitiafaeiory  llmn  it  can  be  in  worki$  of  leds  regular 
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•mingcment.  One  of  these  charaoferistics  is  that  spirit  rf 
BysU-m  itself;  and  another  is  their  sincere  Jc9irc  to  exliauel 
ihe  subiect  by  presenting  it  to  the  mind  in  eveiy  light,  and 
by  tracing  all  its  relations  and  consequences.  The  fertility 
of  those  men  who,  like  Suarez,  Puperior  to  most  of  the  roj^t, 
were  trained  in  the  scholastic  discipline,  to  which  I  refer  the 
methods  of  the  canonists  and  casuists,  is  sometimes  giirprisiiig: 
ihcir  views  are  not  one-«ided ;  they  may  not  solve  objections 
to  our  satisfaction,  but  they  seldom  su[>prf9s  them ;  tliey 
embrace  a  vast  compass  of  thought  and  learning ;  they  write 
less  for  the  moment^  and  are  less  under  the  influence  of  local 
and  temiKtrary  prejudices,  than  many  who  have  lived  in  better 
ages  of  philosophy.  But,  again,  they  have  great  defects; 
their  distinctions  confuse  instead  of  giving  light ;  their  systems, 
being  not  founded  on  clear  principles,  become  embarrassed 
and  incoherent ;  their  method  is  not  always  eufficicnily  con- 
secutive ;  the  difficulties  which  they  encounter  are  too  arduous 
for  them ;  they  labor  nnder  the  multitude,  and  are  entangled 
by  the  discordimce  of  tJieir  authorities. 

19.  Suarez,  who  discusses  all  these  important  problems  of 
his  second  Ijook  mtli  acutcncss,  and,  for  his  cin-um- 
stances,  with  an  iwlepcndent  mind,  is  weighed  down 
by  the  extent  and  nature  of  his  learning.  If  Grotius 
quotes  philosophers  and  poets  too  frequently,  what  can  we  say 
of  the  perpetual  reference  to  Aquinas,  Cajetan,  Soto,  Turre- 
cremala,  Vasquiua,  Isidore,  Vincent  of  ISeauvaia  or  Alensiis 
not  to  mention  the  canonists  and  fathers,  which  Suarez 
employs  to  prove  or  disprove  every  profiosition  ?  ITie  syllo- 
gistic forms  are  unsparingly  intrwluced.  Such  writers  as 
Soto  or  Suarez  held  all  kinds  of  on^amont  not  less  until  for 
philosophical  argument  than  they  would  be  for  gt'ometry. 
Nor  do  they  ever  appeal  to  experience  or  history  for  the 
rules  of  determination.  Their  materials  are  nevertheless 
abundant,  consisting  of  texts  of  Scripture,  sajnngs  of  the  fathers 
and  schoolmen,  established  theorems  in  natui-al  theology  and 
metaphysics,  from  which  they  did  not  find  it  hard  to  select 
premises,  which,  duly  arranged,  gave  them  conclusions. 

'20.  Suarez,  afier  a  prolix  discussion,  comes  to  the   con- 

...  .  elusion,  that  "eternal  law  is  the  free  determi  rial  ion 

iiirtoDof     of  the  will  of  Go<J,  ordaining  a  rule  to  be  observed, 

UwT"^        either,  first,  geneiully  by  all   parts  of  the  universe 

as  a  means  of  a  common  good,  whether  immediateij 
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belonging  to  it  \n  respect  of  tlie  entire  nnivcwe,  or  at  least  ill 
respect  of  the  singular  parts  tliereof;  or,  ercondty,  to  l»e 
upecially  observed  Liy  intellectual  creatures  in  respect  of  their 
free  operations."*  Tliis  is  not  instantly  fKji-spicuons ;  but 
lU'ftnitions  of  a  complex  nature  cannot  bfi  rendered  such.  It 
is  true,  however,  wbjit  the  reader  may  lliink  curious,  that  thid 
crabb«?d  piece  of  scholasticism  is  nothing  else,  in  substance, 
ihan  the  celebrated  sentence  on  law,  which  concludes  the  first 
bouk  of  Hooker's  Px'clesiastical  Polity.  Whoever  lakes  the 
pains  to  tinderetand  Suarez,  will  perceive  that  he  asserts 
exactly  that  which  is  unrolled  tn  tlie  majestic  eloquence  of 
our  countryman. 

21.  By  this  eternal  law,  God  is  not  nece?8arily  Iwund.  But 
this  seems  to  be  said  rather  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  phrases 
which  were  conventionally  rejected  by  the  8ch()la'<tic  tbeo* 
logians,  since,  in  effect,  his  theory  requires  the  affirmative,  as 
we  shall  soon  pen-eive;  and  he  here  says  that  the  law  is  God 
himself  (Detts  i'/mc),  and  is  immutable.  This  eternal  law  is 
not  immediately  known  to  man  in  this  life,  but  cither  "in 
other  bws,  or  through  them,"  which  he  thus  ex[)lain3 :  "  Men, 
while  pilgrims  here  (tnaforfis  homines),  cannot  learn  the 
divine  will  in  itself,  but  only  as  much  as  by  certain  signs  op 
effects  IB  proposed  to  them ;  and  hence  it  is  peculiar  to  the 
blessed  in  heaven,  that,  contemplating  the  divine  will,  Uiey 
are  ruled  by  it  as  by  a  direct  law.  The  fonuer  know  the 
eternal  law,  beamse  they  partake  of  it  by  other  laws,  temiwral 
and  positive ;  for,  as  second  causes  display  the  first,  and 
creatures  the  Creator,  so  temporal  laws  (by  which  he  means 
laws  res{)ective  of  man  on  eartli),  being  streams  from  that 
eternal  law,  manifest  the  fountain  whence  they  spring.  Yet 
all  do  not  arrive  even  at  this  degree  of  knowlcflgi? :  for  idl 
are  not  able  to  infer  the  csiiise  from  the  efTect.  And  thus, 
though  all  men  necessarily  perceive  some  pai-ticipation  of  the 
eternal  laws  in  themselves,  since  there  is  no  one  endowed 
with  reason  who  does  not  in  some  manner  acknowledge,  that 
what  is  niomily  good  ought  to  be  chosen,  and  what  is  evil 
rejected,  eo  ituit  in  this  sense  men  have  all  some  notion  of 
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not  with  much  ability.  His  distinctions  are  more  tlian 
usually  feeble.  Thus  usury  is  a  deadly  sin  :  but  it  is  very 
dilliiMilt  to  commit  it,  unless  we  love  the  sin  for  ita  own  sake; 
for  almost  every  possible  case  of  lending  money  will  be 
found,  by  his  limitations  of  the  rule,  to  justify  the  taking  x 
profit  for  the  loan.'  His  casuistry  alwut  selling  goods  is  of 
tlie  Bnrae  description :  a  man  must  take  no  mlvantage  of  the 
8i;jircity  of  the  commodity,  nnless  there  should  be  just  re.tsnn 
to  raise  the  price,  which  he  admits  to  be  often  the  case  in  n 
Bcnrcily.  He  concludes  by  observing,  that  in  this,  as  in  other 
well-ordered  nations,  it  would  bu  n  hiippy  thing  to  have  a 
regulation  of  prices.  He  decides,  as  all  the  old  casuists 
did,  that  a  pnmiise  extorted  by  a  robber  is  binding.  Siin- 
derson  was  the  most  celebrated  of  the  English  casuista.  Hia 
treatise  De  .lunimenti  Obligsitione  appeared  in  1647. 

25.  Though  no  proper  treatise  of  moral  philosophy  came 
Seiaen,  from  any  English  writer  in  this  period,  we  have 
DeJnre  one  wliich  must  Ije  plticed  in  this  class:  stranKtdy 
juxbiHo-  as  the  subject  has  been  handled  by  its  distinguished 
bnwH,  author.  Selden  published  in  1640  his  learned  work, 
De  Jure  Natutiili  et  Gentium  juxta  Disciplinam  Ebraeorura.* 
Tlie  object  of  the  author  was  to  trace  the  opinions  of  the 
Je\vs  on  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  or  of  moral  obligation, 
as  distinct  from  the  Mosaic  law ;  the  former  being  a  law 
to  which  they  held  all  mankind  to  be  bound.  Tliia  theme 
had  been,  of  couree,  untouched  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
philosophers,  nor  was  miicli  to  be  found  upon  it  in  mwlem 
writers.  His  purpose  is  theretbre  rather  historical  than 
argumentative;  but  he  seems  so  generally  to  adopt  the 
•lewiah  theory  of  natural  law,  that  we  may  consider  him 
(he  disciple  of  the  nxbbis  as  much  as  their  historian. 

26.  The  origin  of  njitural  law  was  not  dra>vn  by  the  Jews, 

as  some  of  the  iiirisls  ima^ned  it  oujjht  to  be,  from 
tiioorr  or  the  habits  and  instincts  of  all  animated  iKMugs, 
jwtumi       "  quod  natura  omnia  animalia  docuit,"  according  to 

the  definition  of  the  Pandects.  Nor  did  they  deenn, 
as  many  have  done,  the  consent  of  mankind  and  common 
customs  of  nations  to  be  a  sufficient  basis  for  so  permanent 
and  mvariable  a  standard.     Ufion  the  discrepancy  of  moral 
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sentimentB  and  practices  among  mankind,  SoMen  enlnrfrea 
in  the  tone  which  Sextus  Empiricus  hsid  taught  scholars,  and 
which  the  world  had  learned  from  Montaigne.  Nor  did 
unassisted  reason  seem  equal  to  determine  moral  questions, 
l»olh  from  its  natural  feebleness,  and  because  reitson  idond 
does  not  create  an  obligation,  which  depends  wholly  on  the 
command  of  a  superior.'  But  God,  as  the  ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse, ha-s  jiiirtly  imphintcd  in  our  minds,  partly  made  known 
to  us  by  exterior  revelation,  his  own  will,  which  is  our 
law.  These  positions  he  illunlrates  with  a  superb  display  of 
erudition,  c!<jM?ciaUy  Oriental,  and  ccrttiinly  with  more  pro- 
lixity, and  less  regard  to  opposite  reasonings,  than  we  should 
desire. 

27.  The  Jewish  writers  concnr  in  maintaining,  that  ccriaiQ 
bort  precepts   of  moral  duty  were  orally  enjoined 

God  on  the  parent  of  mankind,  and  afterwards  ctpUoM^ 
on  the  sons  of  Noah.     Whether  these  were  simply  ^"^ 
preserved  by  tradition,  or  whether,   by   an   innate 
moral   facnlty,  mankind   had   the   power  of  constantly  dis 
«eming  them,  seems  to  have  been  an  unsettled  point.     The 
principal  of  these  divine  rules  are  called,  for  distinction.  The 
'  even  Precepts   of  the  Sons  of  Noah.    There  is,  however, 
urae  variance   in  llie  list**,  as  Selden  has  given  them  from 
the  ancient  writers.     That  most  received  consists   of  seven 
prohibitions;    namely,  of  idolatry,  blasphemy,  murder,  adul- 
tery, theft,  rebellion,  and  cutting  a  limb  from  a  living  aniraaL 
The   last   of  these,  the  sense  of  wliich,  however,  is  contro- 
verted, as  well  as  the  third,  but  no  other,  are  indicated  in  the 
ninth  chapter  of  Genesis. 

28.  Selden  pours  forth  his  unparalleled  stores  of  erudition 
on  all  these  subjects,  and  njwn  tlio.^e  which  are  (;,,g„oter 
Bng^^sted  in  the  course  of  his  explanations.  These  of  Seidea'* 
digreswions  are  by  no  means  the    h;ast  useful  part  *"^' 

of  his  long  treatise.  They  elucidate  some  obscure  jwssages  of 
Scripture.  Hut  the  wliole  work  Moiigs  far  more  lo  theo- 
logical than  to  philosophictd  investigation ;  and  I  have  placed 
it  here  chiefly  out  of  conformity  to  usage:  for  undoubtedly 
Selden,  though  a  man  of  very  strong  reasoning  faculties, 
had   not  greatly  turned   them  to   the   principles  of  natural 
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law.  His  reliance  on  the  tesiimony  of  Jewish  writers,  moiij 
of  iliera  by  no  means  ancient,  for  tliope  primeval  Iraditiniis 
U  to  the  sons  of  IS'oali,  wa-s  in  the  cimrauter  of  hia  timi)»( 
but  it  M'ill  scarcely  suit  the  more  rigid  criticism  of  oiir 
3Wn.  Ilis  book,  however,  is  excellent  for  its  proper  |)ur- 
pose,  tliat  of  representing  Jcwi8h  opinion;  and  is  uuR>n<:  I  ho 
greatest  achievements  in  erudition  that  any  BnglisL  wrilur 
has  pertormed. 

21>.  The  moral  theories  of  Grotiua  and  Ilobhes  are 
OrotiaiMid  much  interwoven  with  other  parts  of  their  philo 
Uo\i\xa.  piiy^  in  the  treatise  De  Jure  Belli  and  in  the  Levia- 
than, that  it  would  be  dissecting  those  works  too  mu<.'h,  werg 
we  to  separate  wliat  is  merely  ethiciU  from  what  fidls  within 
the  provinces  of  politicjs  and  jurisprudence.  Thu  whole  must 
therefore  be  reserved  for  the  ensuinj;  sections  of  this  chapter. 
Nor  is  there  much  in  the  writings  oJ"  liacon  or  of  Destuirtea 
whicli  falls,  in  the  sense  we  have  hilherto  been  considering  it, 
onder  the  chiss  of  mond  philosophy.  We  may,  tlierutbre, 
proceed  to  another  description  of  bixJts,  relative  to  the  paa^ 
sions  and  manners  ot  mankind,  mther  than.  In  a  strict  sense, 
to  their  duties;  though  of  course  (hero  will  frequently  be  some 
intermixture  of  subjects  so  intimately  allied. 

30.  In  die  year  ICO  I,  Peter  Charron,  ji  French  ecclesiastic, 
Omminan  publisited  liis  treatise  on  Wisdom.  The  reputation 
wudom.  of  this  work  has  been  considerable:  his  conntiymen 
arc  apt  to  name  liini  with  3Iontaigne ;  and  Pope  has  giveji 
him  the  epitliet  of  "more  wise"  than  liis  predecessor,  ai» 
account,  as  Warburton  exi>resses  it,  of  liis  "  niodenitiug  every- 
where the  extravagant  Pyrrhonifm  of  his  friend."  It  ia 
admitted  that  he  has  copied  ifcely  from  tlie  Essays  of  ISlon- 
taigne ;  in  fact,  a  very  large  fiortion  of  Uie  treatise  on  \\'is- 
dom,  not  less,  1  sliould  conjecture,  tiian  one-fourth,  is  extracted 
from  them  with  scarce  any  verbal  altcnUion.  It  is  not  iho 
cnse  that  he  moderates  the  Hce|)tical  tone  whiclt  he  found 
Uiere ;  on  the  contrary,  the  most  remarkable  passages  of  that 
kind  have  been  transcribed:  but  we  must  do  Cbanon  liio 
justice  to  say,  that  he  has  retrenched  tlic  indccenoieti,  tlie 
egotism,  and  tlie  superfluities.  C'liarron  docs  not  dissemble 
his  debts.  "  This,"  be  says  in  his  preface,  "  is  a  collection  of  a 
part  of  ray  studies :  the  form  and  method  are  my  own.  Wiiat 
I  liave  taken  fiom  others  I  have  jnit  in  their  words,  not  being 
able  to  say  it  better  than  they  have  done."     lu  the  politicid 
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irl,  he  has  borrow«d  eopimislj  from  Lipsiufl  and  B<Kl!n ;  iind 
I  is  aaid  to  liave  obligations  to  Duvair.*  Ttie  ondents  nbo 
have  contributed  their  share.  It  bfcomes,  thi-rufore, 
ealb  to  estimate  the  place  of  Charron  ns  a  phila(!0|>h<fc 
time  we  feel  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  whetiitr  titiy  passage 
LfDay  be  bis  own.  He  ap[ieai'S  to  Imve  lM.eti  a  n)an  furinuU  in 
the  school  of  Alnntaipic,  not  much  less  bold  in  pursuing  the 
►novel  opinions  of  others,  but  leas  fertile  in  original  thoughts, 
th»t  he  often  falls  into  the  cominonph\ces  of  ethic* ;  with 
WTf.  reading  thmi  his  model,  with  more  disciplined  habits,  as 
»eU  of  arrntigirig  mid  diatiibuting  his  subject,  as  of  ol^serving 
lithe  sequence  of  an  iirgiiment ;  button  the  other  Imnd,  with  far 
'  less  of  ingenuity  in  thinking,  and  of  sprightliness  of  language. 

SI.  A  writer  of  rather  less  extensive  celebiity  tlian  Cbar- 

^Ton  belongs  full  as  much  to  tliG  school  of  Montaigne, 

Uiougli    lie   does   not  so  much  pillage  his   Essays, 

ItThis  w:»s  La  Mothe  lo  Vayer,  a  man  distinguished  by  {J^|^ 

Ms  litemry  cliariwter  in  the  court  of  Louis  XIIL,  and 

jkiiiiHtcly  preceptor  both  to  tho  Duke  of  Orleans  and   the 

'young  king  (Louis  XI V^.)  himself.     La  Mothe  was  hal)itually 

and  universally  a  sceptic     Among  ge>-eral  snialler  works,  we 

may  chiefly  instance  his  Dialogues,  published  many  years  after 

his  death,  under  the  nanje  of  lloratins  Tubero.     They  must 

iiava  been  written  iu  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  belong,  there- 

"ure,  lo  the  present  ]>eriod.     In  attacking  every  established 

Joctrine,  especiidly  in  religion,  he  goes  much  farther  tliaii 

Iblontuigiie,  anil  seems  to  have  taken  some  of  hia  ineta[»hysi- 

aJ  syHtem  immediately  from  Soxtns  Empiricug.     He  is  |)ro- 

Bc  of  quotation,  especially  in  a  dialogue  entitled  Le  Bancpiet 

l£c«.>ptique,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  show  that  there  is  no  uni- 

|<Jbi-tn  taste  of  mankind  as  to  their  choice  of  food.     His  modu 

nf  arguing  against  the  moral  sense  is  entirely  that  of  Mon- 

lignc;  op.  if  there  be  any  difference,  is  more  full  of  the  two 

t  'ly  which  that  lively  writer  deceives  himself:  namely, 

I.  itiulaiing  examples  of  things  arbitrary  and  fanciful, 

•ufh  as  modes  of  dress  and  conventional  usages,  with  respect 

ti>  which  no  one  pretends  that  any  natural  law  can  be  found ; 

and,  when  he  comes  to  subjects  more  truly  mottil,  the  turning 

our  attention  solely  to  the   external  action,  and   not  to   the 

inulive  or  principle,  which,  under  diiferent  circumstances,  may 

prompt  men  to  opposite  courses. 
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82.  Tlicse  dialogues  arc  not  nnpleiising  to  read,  and  ex- 
Iiibit  a  polite  timugh  rather  jiedaiitic  stj'le,  not  uneommun  in 
tlic  eeventeenlh  ctntwry.  They  are,  liowevcr,  very  flilViise ; 
anil  the  sceptical  paradoxes  Injcome  merely  conimoii place  by 
repetition.  One  of  them  is  more  grosjily  indecent  than  any 
part  of  Montaigne.  La  Mothe  le  Vayer  is  not,  on  the  whole, 
much  to  be  adniii-cd  as  a  philosopher:  little  appears  to  he  his 
own,  and  still  loss  is  really  good.  He  contributed,  nn  ques- 
tion, as  much  as  any  one,  to  the  irrciigion,  and  contempt  (or 
morality,  prevailin«r  in  that  court  where  he  was  in  high  repu- 
tation. Some  otiicr  works  of  this  author  may  be  cLissed 
under  tlie  same  description. 

33.  We  can  hardly  refer  Lord  Bacon's  Essays  to  the  school 
Bwnn'i  of  Montaij^ne,  tliough  their  title  may  lead  us  to  sus- 
**''•  pect  tlmt  they  were  in  some  measure  suggested  by 
that  most  impular  writer.  The  firat  edition,  otntaining  ten 
essays  only,  and  those  much  shorter  than  as  we  now  posseaa, 
them,  apf)eared,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  in  Io97«T 
They  were  reprinted  with  very  little  variation  in  1606.  But 
the  eidarged  work  was  published  in  1012,  and  dedicated  to 
Prince  llenry.  He  calls  tliem,  in  this  dedication,  "certain 
brief  notes,  set  down  rather  signilicantly  than  curiously,  which 
I  have  called  Essays.  The  word  is  late,  but  tlie  tiling  is 
ancient;  for  Seneca's  Kpistles  to  Lucilius,  if  yon  mark  them 
well,  are  but  essays,  that  is,  dispersed  meditations,  though 
conveyed  in  the  form  of  epistles."  The  resemblance,  at  all 
events,  to  Montaigne,  is  not  greater  tlian  might  be  expected 
in  two  men  equally  original  in  genius,  and  entirely  opposite  i« 
their  characters  and  circumstances.  One,  by  an  instinctive 
felicity,  cjitches  some  of  the  characteristics  of  human  nature; 
the  other,  by  profound  reflection,  scrutinizes  and  dissects  it 
One  is  too  negligent  for  the  inquiring  reader,  the  otlicr  too 
formtd  and  sententious  for  one  who  seeks  to  be  amused.  We 
delight  in  one,  w^e  admire  the  other;  but  this  admiration  has 
also  iM  own  delight.  In  one  we  find  more  of  the  sweet  tem- 
per and  tranquil  contemplation  of  Plutarch ;  in  the  other,  more 
of  the  practical  wisdom  and  somewhat  ambitious  prospects 
of  Sencciu  It  is  characteristic  of  Bacon's  phiUisophicsd  writ- 
ings, tiiat  they  have  in  them  a  spirit  of  movement,  a  [>er- 
petual  reference  to  what  man  is  to  do  in  order  to  an  end, 
rather  than  to  his  mci°c  speculation  upon  what  is.  In  his 
Essays,  tliis  is  naturally  still  more  prominent.    They  arc.  ^ 
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,  qiminllj  de&cnlied  in  the  litlepa^e  of  the  ilrrt  et^ition,  "  plaoes 
(/fW)  of  pereua'iion  and  dlssiuifion ; "  rounselM  for  those  who 

foiild  be  great  ns  well  as  wise.  They  nre  such  aa  spmtig 
from  a  mind  ardent  in  two  kinds  of  ambition,  and  liesitnting 
wheJher  to  found  u  new  philosophy,  or  to  direit  the  vetiBcl  of 
~  lie  slate.  We  perceive,  however,  that  tiie  imuiediale  reward 
Ittending  greatness.  aB  is  aimoet  always  the  cai^e,  gave  it  u 
[yrepooderajicc  in  liia  mind ;  and  hence  his  Essays  arc  more 
Dflen  political  than  moral :  they  deiU  with  mankind,  not  in 
iheir  general  faculties  or  habits,  but  in  their  mutujd  strife; 
tlieir  endeavors  to  rul«  others,  or  to  avnid  their  rule.     He  ia 

sore  eautious  and  more  comprehensive,  though  not  more 
neute,  tlian  Machiavel,  who  often  becomes  too  dogmatic 
through  the  habit  of  referring  every  thing  to  a  paiticular 
aspect  of  political  sodeties.  Notliing  in  tlie  Prinee  or  the 
disconrses  on  Livy  is  superior  to  the  Essays  on  Seditione,  on 
I'.rnpiie,  on  Innovations,  or  generally  those  whieh  bear  on  the 
(Jixt'/raus  management  of  a  people  by  their  rulers.  Both 
these  writt-rs  have  what  to  our  more  liberal  age  appc-are  a  coun- 
Eelling  of  governors  for  their  own  rather  than  their  sulijects' 
advaijtiige;  but  aa  this  is  generally  rcjirt'scated  to  be  the  beat 
means,  though  not,  an  it  truly  is,  the  real  end,  their  advict) 
t£nds,  on  the  whole,  to  promote  the  substantial  benefits  uf 
government. 

34.  The  transcendent  strength  of  Bacon's  mind  is  visible 
in  the  whole  tenor  of  these  Essays,  unequal  as  tliey  Tiwtr  ex- 
must  be  from  the  very  nsiture  of  such  compositions,  "'"«"•■•'• 
They  are  deeper  and  more  discriminating  than  any  enrlier, 
or  almost  any  later,  work  in  the  English    language,  full  of 
recondite  obhervation,  long  matured  and  cairefuUy  sifted.     It  ia 
true,  that  we  miglit  wish  for  more  vivacity  and  ease.    Bacon, 
who  had  much  wit,  had  little  gayefy ;  his  Essays  are  conse 
qiiently  slift'  and  grave,  whei-e  the  subject  might  have  beei 
touched  witli  a  lively  hand:  thus  it  is   in   thn.se  on   Ganlen 
Mnd  on  Building.     The  sentences  have  sometimes  too  apo|)h< 

ticgnialic  a  foiin.  and  want  of  coherence  ;   the  historical  in» 

lances,  though  far  less  frequent  than  with  Montaigne,  have  a 
little  the  look  of  pedantry  to  our  eyc^.  But  it  is  from  this 
condensation,  from  this  gravity,  that  the  work  derives  ita 
jiccnliar  impressiveness.  Few  books  are  more  quoted ;  an<l, 
what  is  not  always  the  case  with  such  books,  we  may  add,  that 
tew  aie  more  generally  read.     In  iliis  respect,  tliey  lead  tha 
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vjin  of  our  i)rof«e  literature  :  for  no  ^nntlemnn  i«  wlmmcd  of 
owning  that  lu'.  tins  not  cparl  the  Elizalxjthsin  writers;  bat  it 
winild  Ije  somewhat  derof^lory  to  a  man  of  tlie  ?light«?st  cJainj 
to  polite  letters,  were  he  un'.vpquainted  with  the  Ewsnj'S  of 
BflL'oo.  It  is,  indceil,  little  worth  while  to  read  this  or  any 
other  book  for  reputation's  sake  !  but  very  tew  in  our  language 
so  well  repay  the  pains,  or  ntfbrd  more  nonrishment  to  the 
thoughts.  They  might  be  jndi^'iously  introduced,  with  a  small 
niimlier  more,  into  a  sound  method  of  education,  —  one  that 
should  make  windom,  rather  than  mere  knowledge,  its  object ; 
and  mi.^ht  become  a  text-book  of  exammation  in  our  schools. 

35.  It  ia  rather  ditfl-iilt  to  fix  upon  the  fittest  place  for 
yeith»m'«  bringing  forwaid  some  books,  which,  though  moral 
"•**^'^-  in  their  subject,  belong  to  the  general  litemture  of 
the  age ;  and  we  toiglit  strip  the  province  of  polite  letter* j 
of  what  have  been  reckoned  its  chief  ornaments.  I  shall 
therefore  select  here  such  only  as  are  more  worthy  of  con.*ide- 
nitiou  for  their  matter  than  for  the  style  in  which  it  is 
delivered.  Several  that  might  range,  more  or  less,  under  the 
denomination  of  moral  esjjays,  were  published  both  in  Knglish 
and  in  other  languages.  But  few  of  them  are  now  rcml,  orj 
even  mucli  known  by  name.  One,  which  has  made  a  better  for^^ 
tune  than  the  rest,  denmnds  mention,  — ■  the  Resolves  of  Owei) 
Feltham.  Of  this  book,  the  first  part  of  which  wtia  published 
in  1627,  the  second  not  till  after  the  middle  of  the  century, 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  high  praises  in  tliose  modem 
writers  who  profess  a  faithful  allegiance  to  our  older  litera- 
ture. For  myself,  I  can  only  say  that  Feltham  appears  not 
only  a  labored  and  artificial,  but  a  shallow  writer.  Among 
his  many  faults,  none  strikes  me  more  than  a  want  of  depth, 
which  his  pointed  and  sententious  manner  renders  more  ridi- 
culous. There  are  certainly  exceptions  to  this  vacuity  of 
ongiiud  meaning  in  I'^eltham:  it  would  be  possible  to  fill  a 
few  pages  with  extractii  not  undeserving  of  being  read,  with 
thouglits  just  and  judicious,  though  never  deriving  much 
lu3tre  from  his  diction.  He  is  one  of  our  worst  writers  in 
point  of  style ;  witli  little  vigor,  he  has  less  elegance ;  his 
Knglish  is  impure  to  an  excessive  degree,  and  full  of  words 
unauthorized  by  any  usage.  Pedantry,  and  the  novel  phrases 
which  Greek  and  Latin  etymology  was  supposed  to  warrant, 
«p[ti'ar  in  most  productions  of  this  period ;  but  Feltham 
attempted  to  bend  the  English  idiom  to  his  own  affuctationa 
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moral  reflecrion*  of  a  eo-rions  and  thwi»htfnl  mind  are 
rally  pleasing;   arni  to  this,  perhaps,  i*  partly  owijig  the 

id  of  populanty  which  the  Resolve*  of  Fcitham  have 
oblained  ;  but  they  may  be  had  more  agreeably  and  profllably 
in  other  books.' 

86.  A  superior  genius  to  that  of  Fehham  is  exhibited  in 
the  Rt'ligio  Medici  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  This  Browne'* 
Hi  lie  book  made  a  remarkable  imprea^inn:  it  was  lu-iwo 
soon  translated  into  several  iaiif^nages,  and  is  highly  ' 
Axtoiled  by  Conringins  and  others,  who  could  only  judge 
through  these  versions.  Pat.in,  tliough  he  rather  slights  it 
liiro-jelf,  tellH  us  in  one  of  his  letters  that  it  was  very  popular 
at  Paris.  Tiie  ehaiiuter  wliich  Johnson  has  given  of  the 
Religio  Medici  is  well  known;  and,  though  perhaps  rather 
too  liivnrnble.  appears,  in  general,  just.'  The  mind  of  Browne 
was  fertile,  and,  according  to  the  current  use  of  the  word, 
ingenious ;  his  analogies  are  original,  and  sometimes  brilliant ; 
and,  as  his  learning  is  al-io  in  things  out  of  the  beaten  jiath, 
this  gives  a  peculiar  and  uncommon  air  to  all  his  writings, 
and  especially  to  the  Religio  Medici.  He  was,  however,  far 
removed  from  real  philosopliv,  btith  by  his  turn  of  mind  and 
by  the  nature  of  his  erudition :  he  seldom  reasons  j  hia 
ttiooghts  are  desultory ;  sometimes  he  ap[»ears  sce[tti<'al  or 
parndo.xieal;  but  credulity,  and  deference  to  authority,  prevail. 
He  belonged  lo  the  class,  numerous  at  that  time  in  our 
chorch,  who  halted  between  Po[iery  and  ProlCHtantism;  and 
this  gives  him,  on  all  such  topies,  an  appeuruncu  of  viunlhi- 
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tion  and  iireaoltitonefw,  which  probably  representB  the  real 
state  of  his  miixl.  His  panvdoxtis  do  not  seem  very  original ; 
nor  does  lie  arrive  at  tliem  by  any  process  of"  urguinent:  they 
are  more  like  traces  of  his  reading  ciif«ually  snfrge.«ting  theni- 
Belves,  and  supjKn-ted  by  his  own  ingenuity.  fJis  style  is  not 
flowing,  but  vigoronB;  his  clioioe  of  words  not  ek'gsint,  ami 
•;v«n  appi-oaching  to  barbaristm  as^  EnglisI*  phrase :  yet  there 
if^  an  impressiveness,  an  air  of  redection  and  sincerity,  in 
Browne's  writings,  which  redeem  many  of  flieir  faults.  His 
f^gotism  is  equal  to  that  of  Montaigne;  bnt  witli  this  diil'erencc, 
lliat  it  is  the  egotism  of  a  melancholy  mind,  which  generally 
becomes  unpleaeing.  This  melancholy  temperament  is  clia- 
racteristit  of  Browne.  "  Let's  talk  of  graves  and  worms  and 
cpitaphi* "  seems  his  motto.  His  liept-wrilten  work,  the  Hy- 
driotapliia,  is  expressly  an  essjiy  on  sepulchral  unis ;  bnt  the 
same  taste  for  the  eircumatances  of  moi-tality  leavens  also 
the  Religio  Medici. 

a7.  The  thoughts  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  on  moral  prudence 
BciJen'B  are  few,  but  precious.  And  some  of  the  blight  sat- 
Table  Talk.  \\f^  qJ'  y^lden  recoi-ded  in  his  Table  1  alk  are  of  Lite 
same  dcscriptioi\,  though  the  book  is  too  mi^sci-ilancous  to  fall 
under  any  single  head  of  classitication.  The  editor  of  this 
very  short  and  small  volume,  wliich  gives,  perhaps,  a  more 
exalted  notion  of  Selden's  natural  talent*  tlian  any  of  his 
learned  writings,  requests  the  reader  to  distingiiUh  times,  and, 
**  ill  his  fancy,  to  can-y  along  with  him  the  when  and  the  why 
many  of  these  things  were  8]K>ken."  This  intimation  accounia 
for  the  difl'erent  spirit  in  which  he  may  seem  to  coml)at  the 
follies  of  tl»e  prelates  at  one  lime,  and  of  the  Presbyterians  or 
fanatics  at  another.  These  sayings  are  not  always,  appa- 
rently, well  reported :  some  seem  to  have  been  misunderstood, 
and,  in  others,  the  limiting  clauses  to  have  been  Ibigotton. 
But,  on  the  whole,  they  are  full  of  vigor,  raciness,  and  a  kind 
of  s<;oru  of  the  luUf-lcamed,  far  less  rude,  but  moitJ  cutting, 
than  that  of  Scaliger.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Table  Talk 
of  .Selden  is  woith  all  the  Ana  of  the  Conluient.  In  this  I 
should  i»e  disiwsed  to  concur;  but  they  are  not  exactly  works 
of  the  same  class. 

33.  We  must  now  descend  much  lower,  and  could  find  little 
.  .  ,  worth  remembering.  Osbom's  Advice  to  his  Son  may 
Advke  to  be  reckoned  among  the  moral  and  political  writings 
of  this  period.     It  is  not  very  far  above  mediocrity, 
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•Ill]  conloins  a  fp>ai  «Iea1  that  is  oommonplaoe,  jH  with  a  con- 
piilenibli?  sprinkling  of  sound  sense  and  obsersation.  The 
Btjlo  io  rather  npophthegmatic,  though  by  no  means  more  sp 
than  was  then  ugual. 

39.  A  few  bcKiks,  English  as  well  as  foreign,  are  purposeljr 
deferred  fiir  the  present.  I  sun  rather  apprehensive  j„^ 
that  I  shall  be  foiind  to  have  overlooked  some,  not  Vaionttne 
unworthy  of  notice.  One,  written  in  Latin  by  a  ° 
German  writer,  has  Btrui'k  me  as  displaying  a  splnt  which 
injiy  claim  for  it  a  place  among  the  livelier  and  lighter  class, 
thnugli  with  serious  iiiKint,  of  moral  essays.  .John  Valentine 
Andreae  wa?  a  man  nbove  his  age,  and  a  singular  contrast  to 
the  narrow  and  pedantic  herd  of  German  scholars  and  theo- 
logian*. He  reg;iril(.Ml  all  things  around  him  with  a  sarcastic 
but  benevolent  phihwophy,  keen  in  exposing  the  errors  of 
munkiiid,  j^et  only  for  tlie  sake  of  amending  them.  It  haa 
Iwjcn  supposed  by  many  that  lie  invented  the  existence  of  the 
famous  Rosicriician  society,  not  so  much  probably  for  the  sake 
of  mystification,  as  to  suggest  an  institution  so  pi-aiseworthy 
and  philikuthi'opic  as  he  delineated  for  the  imitation  of  man- 
kind. This,  ho\vever,  is  still  a  debated  problem  iti  Germany.* 
But,  among  \m  numerous  writings,  that  alone  of  which  I  know 
any  tiling  is  entitled,  in  the  original  Latin,  Mythologite  Chris- 
tiante,  sive  Virtutum  et  Vitiorum  Vita3  Uuraana;  Iraaginum, 
Libri  Tres  (Strasburg,  1618).  Herder  has  translated  n  part 
of  this  book  in  the  fifth  volume  of  liis  Zerstreute  Bliitter; 
and  it  is  here  that  I  have  met  with  it,  Andrew  wrote,  I 
believe,  solely  in  Latin ;  and  his  works  appear  to  be  scarce,  at 
least  in  England.  These  short  ajiologues,  which  Herder  has 
ciilled  Poi-ables,  are  written  with  uncommon  terseness  of  liin- 
^uage,  a  happy  and  original  vein  of  invention,  and  a  philoso- 
phy lo<iking  down  on  common  life  without  ostentation  and 
without  |)assion,  He  came,  too,  before  Bacon;  but  he  had 
learned  to  scorn  the  disputes  of  the  schools,  and  had  sought 
for  truth  with  an  entire  love,  even  at  the  hands  of  Cardan 
and  Cainpanella.  I  will  give  a  specimen,  in  a  nut«,  of  the 
jK-cnUnr  manner  of  Andreae ;  but  ray  translation  does  not  pci-- 
haps  justice  to  that  of  Ilei-dcr.  The  idea,  it  may  be  observod, 
is  now  become  more  trite.'' 


*  Bnick*r,  tr.  TSB ;  Blogr.  Unlr.,  art.     acb  other  fbr  mpainrttf,  and  thi!  roina 
*  Aiulnne,"  tt  uliii.  at  ttui  iaigea  «er»  dlrtded.    The  men  of 

•  "  Tba  hn  >iul  the  Bword  itrorv  vlUi     iMuitint;    talked    muoli,  b<k1    pvnuiwM 
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40.  The  recluse  philoRopher,  who,  like  Descartes  in  his 
cflunfry-hmifie  near  Ulrceht,  investigates  the  properties  of 
qiiaiitily,  or  tlie  operations  of  the  human  mind,  while  na- 
tions are  striving;  for  conquest,  and  factions  for  ascendency, 
hears  that  tuniultnous  uproar  but  as  the  dash  of  the  oi^an 
wavea  at  a  distance ;  and  it  may  even  serve,  like  music  that 
falls  upon  the  poet's  tar,  to  wake  in  him  some  new  train 
of  high  thought,  or,  at  the  least,  to  confirm  his  lo?e  of  the 
absolute  and  tlie  eteraal,  by  comparison  with  the  imperfec- 
tion and  e.n-or  tliat  beset  the  world.  Such  is  the  serene 
teniple  of  philosopliy,  which  the  Roman  poet  has  contrasted 
with  the  storm  and  the  battle,  with  the  passions  of  the 
great  and  the  many,  tlie  perpetual  struggle  of  man  against 
hia  fellows.  But  if  he  who  might  dwell  on  this  vantage- 
xiund  descends  into  the  plain,  and  takes  so  near  a  view 
the  world's  strife  that  he  sees  it  as  a  whole  very  imper- 
fectly, while  the  parts  to  which  he  approaches  are  magni- 
fied lieyond  their  proportion;  if  especially  he  mingle*  with 
the  combat,  and  shares  its  hopes  and  its  perils,  though  in  many 
respects  he  amy  know  more  than  those  who  keep  aloofi, — 
be  will  lose  something  of  that  faculty  of  equal  and  compre- 


mnny ;  Ihc  men  nf  »nnfi  were  flerec,  nnj 
rniiij*llp,l  niitny  to  j<iln  tMr  mMb.  Tliu» 
iinMiiiig  fouLd  hn  ij('t<*nnineil ;  it.  foUowtHl 
tlint  I>oth  w<Te  Wit  to  flght  It  out,  and 
Mttls  thiTlr  dispute  In  hIokIc  cODiimt. 

**  On  nne  itlilv,  Ixv^kK  rusUcd  In  the 
lllinirlc* ;  on  the  oth*»r.  nrm*  rattled  in 
(lii>  an<iniiU<  ;  njcn  loukrd  OD  in  bap«  uid 
totir,  luid  nuiti-d  the  ciiil. 

'*  Tlu*  Petv,  4!«ii«Km»c<Hl  to  tnith,  was 
notorious  for  much  fldst-hiKxl ;  the  Sword, 
A  «rrYont  of  0(1.1,  wtw  rttAin«*d  with  Inno- 
rxiit  hlood:  both  hoped  for  the  kid  of 
H(*avf'Ti  ;    l«)th  foontl  itp  wrath. 

"  Tlu!  ."Jtiilx,  whlrh  li»d  ntvil  of  hoth, 
fiix)  duliki'd  tlic  niJinncr^  of  l>otti.  would 
put  on  the  nitpwirwnrc  of  i'Jirln^r  fnr  tl»o 
wi'fll  and  woo  of  npithor.  Th«  Tm  wiw 
wrak,  but  quick,  glib,  well  rxi"rri,<ed,  iind 
rcry   bold,  when  one  proroked  It.     Tlie 


Sword  wan  Bfcm,  hnplnnihli*,  hot  Imi 
roinparC  and  nubtlc  :  m  thiit  <ni  both  slik« 
the  victory  remnJoed  uutT^rtiilit,  Al 
length,  (hr  thr  H<~urit?  of  bulb,  Iba 
coinmofi  wool  pivnouuetvl  ttint  tioth  tu 
turu  iihould  Ktand  by  lit-r  ftbl^  luid  iicnr 
with  ovh  fltlioT.  For  thnt  only  la  ■ 
hnppy  couQUv  whore  thr  i'm  and  tbo 
Sword  ore  niithful  Forvniitfl,  not  wl«*rB 
cither  |!ovcriu  by  its  wbltnry  will  and 
pas.tinu.'^ 

If  the  tonchw  In  this  lltfli.   plit-o  «to 
not  »lwiiy»  clenriv  i  ba 

a.44^rilM'il  0^  nuirli.  '  tng 

jinx-sf,!   through   fv,      <  to 

the  fitlllt  of  the  cx.ill.Dt  iM-ir.r  Hut, 
In  tliU  (arty  o^.  we  f<'lJ"m  find  th» 
nntlrQ  nmitneja  nud  folitdty  which  Utar 
Uuiua  attninnl. 
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heusive  vieuoti  in  wiiicli  the  pliilosophiail  tamper  consists. 
Such  Las  very  frequently,  or  more  or  less  perlmps  in  niniuKt 
fivciy  intstiUioc,  Ix'eii  iJie  fair!  of  tlie  writer  ou  general  politics  : 
if  his  j)cn  has  not  been  solely  employed  with  a  view  to  tiio 
que^iuiu*  tliiit  enrr^ge  intention  in  his  own  age,  it  ha«  geno- 
nJly  ln.'tii  puidf*]  in  »  certain  dcgi-ee  by  regard  to  tliem. 

41.  In  the  pixteenlh  eenttiry,  we  have  seen  that  notiona 
of  jMipular  rights,  luid  of  the  ndniissibiUty  of  sov-  Ab«ii(io«- 
ercijru  itower  tor  misconduct,  were  oltenrntdy  msot"' 
broaolll^^l  by  tlie  two  p;rent  relipous  parties  ol  narrhkai 
Eurf>pe,  aecordinfr  to  the  necefsity  in  wliii-h  they  *'>«>'^""- 
Ftood  for  sueh  weajvons  against  their  adversariea.  Pasniva 
ol*edieiice  whs  i>rtached  as  a  duty  by  the  vietoiious:  rebel. 
lion  was  elaiined  na  a  right  by  tlie  vanquii#hcd.  The  history 
of  France  and  Eiijfland,  and  partly  of  other  couutrie*,  was 
tiiC  elcw  to  the&e  politics.  But,  iu  the  following  period,  a  ntoru 
trantpn'}  stnte  of  public  opinion,  and  a  firmer  hand  upon  the 
reins  of  power,  put  an  end  to  such  books  a»  those  ol"  Lan- 
giiet,  Buchanan,  Kose,  and  Mariana.  The  latt  of  these,  by 
the  vindication  of  ijTannicide,  in  his  treatise  De  Rege,  contri- 
buted to  bring  about  a  re-aetion  in  political  literature.  The 
Jesuits  in  France,  whom  Henry  IV.  waa  inclined  to  favor, 
publicly  condemned  the  doctrine  of  Mariana  in  1606.  A  Bixik 
by  ISecjuius,  and  another  by  Suaren,  justifying  regicide,  were 
coiidemtu^d  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris  in  1612.'  The  assaa- 
siniition,  indeed,  of  Heniy  IV.,  committed  by  one,  not  perhiip8, 
metaphysically  »pt»akinp,  sane,  but  whose  aberration  of  intel- 
lect liuil  evidently  been  either  brought  on  or  nouri.«ht'(l  by  iho 
pemicioua  theories  of  that  school,  created  such  an  al>honcn<u 
of  the  doctrine,  that  neither  the  Jesuits  nor  others  ventuiid 
arterwHrds  to  teach  it.  Those  also  who  mngnitied,  as  fai'  us 
cjn  -s  would  permit,  the  ailcgiMi  snprertiacy  of  the  se« 

of  i  .IT  tempond  princes,  were  little,  indineil  to  eel  up, 

like  .\l;iii.in:i,  A  j)npular  sovereignty,  a  right  of  tlie  muliilude 
7iot  .  iii:ni:iting  from  the  church,  and  to  which  the  church 
itPclf  might  one  day  be  under  the  necessity  of  submitting. 
Tlii*!  Ix'camc,  theretbre,  a  period  favorable  to  the  theories  of 
ibt^hite  power;  not  so  much  shown  by  means  of  their  posi- 
tive assertion  through  the  press,  as  by  the  silence  of  the 
preas,  comparatively  speaking,  on  all  political  theories  wbat- 
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4'2.  The  political  wrihnga  of  tin's  part  of  the  seventeenth 
i«  .„  ,  century  assnmed,  in  consequence,  more  of  an  his- 
iiteratore  torical,  or,  89  WB  might  say,  a  slatu'tical  cliaracter. 
btoSriSi  Learning  was  employed  in  systematical  analyses  of 
nnri<fnt  of  mi>dein  f'onns  of  government,  in  jifsserla- 
tions  expliinnlory  of  institutions,  in  copions  and  exact  stnlo- 
mentR  of  the  trac,  rather  tlmn  argiiracnta  upon  the  right  or 
(he  expedient.  Some  of  the  very  numerous  works  of  Her- 
man Couringius,  a  professor  at  Helmstadt,  3eem  to  fall  witliin 
this  description.  IJiit  none  are  better  known  than  a  coUeo 
tion,  made  Ijy  the  Elzevirs,  at  diffe-rent  times  near  the  middle 
of  this  century,  containing  accounbf,  chiefly  published  betbi'e, 
of  the  political  constitntions  of  European  commonwealths. 
Thia  collection,  which  is  in  volumes  of  the  smallest  size,  may 
be  called  tor  distinction  the  Elzevir  Republics.  It  is  very 
useful  in  respect  of  the  knowledge  of  facts  it  impart"},  but 
rarely  contains  any  thing  of  a  |)hilosophical  nature.  Statistical 
descriptions  of  countries  are  much  allied  to  these  last :  some, 
indued,  are  included  in  the  Elzevir  series.  They  were  ns  yet 
not  frequent;  but  I  might  have  mentioned,  while  upon  the 
sixteenth  century,  one  oP  the  earliest,  —  the  Dftdcri[)tion  of 
the  Low  Countries  by  Ludovico  Guicciardini,  brother  of  the 
historian. 

43.  Those,  however,  were  not  entirely  wanting  who  took  a 
Baiienaoii  ciore  pliilosopliical  view  of  the  sociiil  relations  of 
Do  Statu.  maTikind.  Among  these,  a  very  rc^^pectnble  place 
should  be  assigned  to  a  Scoteman,  by  name  Bcllcnden,  whose 
treatise  De  Statu,  in  three  books,  is  dedicated  to  Prince 
Charles  in  1615.  The  first  of  these  books  is  entitled  De  Statu 
Prisci  Orbis  in  Religione,  Re  Polilica  et  Literis ;  the  second, 
Cieeronis  Princeps,  sive  de  Statu  Principis  et  Im]K!rii ;  the 
third,  Cieeronis  Consul,  Senator,  Scnatusque  Romanus,  sive 
de  Statu  Reipublicse  et  Urbis  Imperantis  UrbL  The  tii-st  tsvo 
books  are.  in  a  general  sense,  (><>liticjd;  the  last  relates  en- 
tirely to  the  R<jman  polity,  but  builds  much  political  precept 
on  tiiis.  Bellendon  seems  to  have  taken  a  more  comprehen- 
sive view  of  history  in  his  first  book,  and  to  have  reflected 
more  philocjophically  on  it^  tlian  perhaps  any  one  had  done 
before;  at  least,  I  do  not  remember  any  work  of  so  eaj-ly  an  age 
which  reminds  me  so  much  of  Vico  and  the  Grandeur  et  l)^ 
cadence  of  Montesquieu.  We  can  hanlly  make  an  exceptiou 
for  Bodin,  because  the  Scot  is  so  much  more  regularly  Listori 
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ral,  and  so  mnch  more  concise.  The  first  book  contAJnn  Ihlle 
more  than  forty  pages.  Bellcndcn's  learning  is  considerable, 
and  withoat  that  pedantry  of  quotation  which  make«  most 
twvjka  of  the  age  intolerable.  The  latter  parts  have  lesa  ori- 
Stinality  aiid  i-each  of  thouglit.  This  book  was  reprinted,  as 
is  woll  known,  in  1787 ;  but  the  celebrated  pretiuie  of  the 
editiir  haa  had  the  effect  of  eclip-sing  the  original  author.  Parr 
wad  constantly  resul  and  talked  of;  Bellenden,  never. 

44.  The  Pulitics  of  Cainpanella  are  warjied  by  a  desire  to 
pIciiBe  the  court  of  liomo,  which  he  reoonjmonda  as  cnniimiwi 
tit  to  enjoy  an  universal  monarchy,  at  least  by  sii-  ■*' ''"i"'™- 
prenie  a)ntrol;  and  observes,  with  some  acuteness,  that  no 
prioco  had  been  able  to  obtain  an  universal  ascendant  over 
Christendom,  because  the  presiding  vigilance  of  the  holy  see 
has  re^ilidated  their  mutual  contentions,  exalting  one  and  de- 
pressing juiother,  as  seemed  expedient  for  the  good  of  religion,* 
This  btwk  is  jiregnant  with  deep  reflection  on  history :  it  is 
enriched,  perhaps,  by  the  study  of  Bodin,  but  is  much  more 
concise.  In  one  of  the  Dialogues  of  La  Mothe  le  Vayer,  wo 
find  the  f>Ulacy  of  some  general  maxims  in  politics  u  Mothn 
dniwn  from  a  partial  induction  well  ex|>03ed,  by  '"^"J"'- 
allowing  tlie  instances  where  they  have  wholly  failed.  Though 
be  pays  liigh  comjdiments  to  Louis  XIIL  and  to  Richelieu,  he 
speaks  freely  enough,  in  his  sceptical  way,  of  the  general 
advantages  of  monarchy. 

4-5.    Gabriel  Naud6,  a  man   of  extensive  learning,  acute 
anderstanding,  and  many  goo<l  qualities,  but  rather  fi«ua*'« 
lax  in  religious  and  moral  j>rinciple,  excited  some  rmip» 
attention  by  a  very  small  volume,  entitled  Considera-  *'*'"'• 
tions  Bur  les  Coups  d'Etat,  which  he  wrote  while  young,  at 
lir>me,  in  the  service  of  the  Cardinal  de  Bagne.     In  this,  lie 
maintains  the  bold  contempt  of  Justice  and  humanity  in  politi- 
cal  emergencies  which  hiwl  brought  disgrace  on  the  "  Printrc* 
of  Macliiavel ;    blaming  those  who,  in  his  own  coimtry,  had 
iibsuidoned  the  defence    of  the  St.    Bartholomew    Maesacre. 
Tlie  b<Kik  is  in  general  heavy,  and  not  well  written;   but, 
coming  from  a  man  of  cool  head,  clear  judgment,  and  ron- 
siilcnible  hi.'-toricAl  knowledge,  it  contains  some  remaiks  nut 
nnworthy  of  notice. 


•  "  }<n1luf  hMtaniM  ClirhUaniu  prlnoBiw  pupa  pnreiit  IIUi,  «t  (Iliwlimt  vrl^tqm  Ol*. 
■innarclttetn  mipvr  runrton  Clirhliniicis  rum  toaatuM  firout  nl^iool  upaillt  "^ 
|<ipul'«  MU  ooDMTTara  (loluit.    <tiKmliim    o.  8 
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46.  The  onaent  philoeopliers.  the  civil  lawyers,  and  by  far 
PktrfaR^hki  *^^  miyority  oC  later  writers,  had  derived  the  otigia 
theory  of  of  government  from  some  aj»rceinent  of  the  commu* 
gonjrum™  ^jjy^  Bodiii,  explicitly  rejectii)g  this  hypoChesiti, 
referred  it  to  violent  usurpation.  But  in  l-InglHiid,  aljuut  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  James,  a  diffl'reut  theory  gained 
ground  with  the  chun-h :  it  was  as«ume<l,  for  it  did  uot  admit 
of  proof,  that  a  patrian-hnl  authority  had  been  tninsl'erred  by 
primogeniture  to  the  lieir-general  of  the  human  race ;  so  that 
kingdoms  wei'e  but  enlarged  lainiliciJi;  and  an  indefeuisible  right 
of  monaroliy  was  attiiched  to  their  natuind  chief,  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  impoi<8ibility  of  discovering  him,  devoJvtHi 
ii|>on  tlie  ix'prcsentative  of  tlie  first  tsovereign  who  could  be 
historioaJly  proved  to  have  reigned  over  any  nation.  This 
hiid  not,  |>erh.'i|>s,  hitherto  been  maiutaiued  at  length  in  any 
publish^!  book,  but  will  bo  found  to  have  been  tsiken  for 
granted  in  more  than  one.  It  was,  of  coui-i-u,  in  favor  with 
James  I.,  who  hud  a  very  strong  hereditary'  title ;  and  it  might 
Bctm  to  be  countonanced  by  tiie  fact  of  Highland  and  Iriwh 
cJansliip,  which  does  really  afl'ect  to  rest  on  a  patriarclial 
basis. 

47.  Tliia  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  political  Bociety,  or  one 
naTuted  b/  akin  to  it,  appeai-s  to  have  been  espoused  by  some 
Brnta.  Qu  iijg  Continent.  Suarez,  in  the  siecou<l  book  of 
his  great  work  on  law,  observca,  in  a  remarkable  passage, 
tliat  certain  canonists  hold  civil  magistracy  to  have  been  con- 
ferred by  God  on  some  prince,  and  to  remain  always  in  liia 
heirs  by  succession ;  but  ''that  such  an  opinion  baa  neither 
authority  nor  founflation.  For  this  power,  by  its  very  nului-e, 
Ix'bngs  to  no  one  man,  but  to  a  multitude  of  men.  This  i»  a 
certain  conclusion,  being  common  to  all  our  authorities,  aa  wc 
lind  by  St.  Thomas,  by  tlie  civil  laws,  and  by  the  great  canon- 
ist* and  c;isui8tH;  all  of  whom  agree  that  the  prince  hiis  that 
]>ovver  of  law-giving  wluch  the  people  iiave  given  liim.  And 
the  reason  is  evident,  since  all  men  are  bom  equal,  and  coo- 
aequently  no  one  has  a  ])oliticai  jurisdiction  over  aiiutlier,  nor 
any  dominion;  nor  can  we  give  any  reason  from  the  nature 
of  the  tiling  why  one  man  should  govern  another  rather  than 
the  contrary.  It  is  true  that  one  miglit  allege  the  primacy 
which  Ailani  at  his  creation  necessarily  fwssessed,  and  lience 
deduce  his  government  over  all  men,  and  suppose  that  to  be 
derived  by  i»ome  one,  either  through,  primugenltary  descent, 
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0r  tfaroogfa  the  q>ecial  appointment  of  Adam  himself.  Thus 
■Chrysoetom  has  said,  thnt  the  descent  of  all  men  from  Adam 
signifies  their  snborddnation  to  one  sovereign.  But  in  fact  we 
reould  (mly  infer  from  the  creation  and  natural  origin  of  man- 
Jund  that  Adam  possessed  a  domestic  or  patriarchal  (eecoiio- 
piicam),  not  a  political,  authority ;  for  he  had  power  over  his 
.wife,  and  ailerwards  a  paternal  power  over  liis  sons  till  they 
were  emancipated ;  and  he  might  even,  in  course  of  time,  have 
servants  and  a  complete  family,  and  that  power  in  respect  of 
them  which  is  called  patriarchal.  But  after  families  began  to 
.be  multiplied,  and  single  men  who  were  heads  of  families 
to  be  separated,  they  had  each  the  same  power  with  respect  to 
their  own  families.  Nor  did  political  power  begin  to  exist 
.till  many  families  began  to  be  collected  into  one  entire  com- 
munity. Hence,  as  that  community  did  not  begin  by  Adam's 
creation,  nor  by  any  will  of  his,  but  by  that  of  all  who  formed 
it,  we  cannot  properly  say  that  Adam  had  naturally  a  politic!)] 
Jieadship  in  such  a  society;  for  there  are  no  principles  of 
.reason  from  which  this  could  be  inferred,  since,  by  the  law 
of  nature,  it  is  no  right  of  the  progenitor  to  be  even  king  of  his 
own  posterity.  And,  if  this  cannot  be  proved  by  the  princi- 
ples of  natural  law,  we  have  no  ground  for  asserting  that  God 
has  given  such  a  power  by  a  special  gift  or  providence,  inas- 
much as  we  have  no  revelation  or  Scripture  testimony  to  the 
•purpose."*  So  clear,  brief,  and  dispassionate  a  rcfutjition 
might  have  caused  our  English  divines,  who  became  very 
fond  of  this  patriarchal  theory,  to  blush  before  the  Jesuit  of 
Granada. 

48..  Suarez  maintains  it  to  be  of  tbe  essence  of  a  law,  that 
it  be  enacted  for  the  public  good.  An  unjust  law 
is  no  law,  and  does  not  bind  the  conscience.*  In  Jfifw!"*" 
this  he  breathes  the  spirit  of  Mariana  ;  but  he 
shuns  some  of  his  bolder  assertions.  He  denies  the  right 
of  rising  in  arms  against  a  tyrant,  unless  he  is  an  usuii)er ; 
.and  though  he  is  strongly  for  preserving  the  concession  mado 
by  the  kings  of  Spain  to  their  people,  that  no  taxes  shall  be 
levied  wdUiout  the  consent  of  the  Cortes,  does  not  agree  with 
■those  who  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  no  prince  can 
impose  taxes  on  his  people  by  his  own  will.'  Suarez  asserts 
the  direct  power  ol'  the  church  over  heretical  princes,  but 
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denies  It  as  to  infidels.'  In  this  Inst  point,  ns  has  bc-en 
seen,  he  follows  the  most  respectable  authoritiea  of  his  na- 
tion. 

49.  Bayle  lias  taken  notice  of  a  systematic  treatiso  on 
Polilica  by  John  Althusius,  a  native  of  Germany.  Of  llua, 
I  have  only  seen  an  edition  published  at  G-roaingen  in  1615, 
and  dedicated  to  the  States  of  West  Frieahuid.  It  seems, 
jjowevcr,  from  tlie  article  in  Bnyle,  that  there  was  one  printed 
at  Herborn  in  1603.  Several  Gferraan  wiiters  iiiveij^h  against 
tliia  work  as  full  of  seditious  principles,  inimical  to  every 
g«jvemment.  It  is  a  political  system,  taken  chieliy  from  pre- 
ceding authors,  and  very  freely  from  Bodin ;  with  great 
learning,  but  not  very  profitable  to  read.  The  ephori,  sm 
he  ailbi  them,  by  which  he  means  the  estates  of  a  kingdom, 
have  the  right  to  resist  a  tyrant.  Bnt  this  right  he  denies  tc 
tiiB  private  citizen.  H's  chapter  on  this  subject  is  written 
mure  in  the  lone  of  the  gixteentli  than  of  the  seventeenth 
eeutury,  wliich  indeed  had  scarcely  commenced.*  He  an- 
swers in  it  Albericus  Gentilis,  Barclay,  and  others  who  had 
contended  for  passive  obedience ;  not  failing  to  dmw  fiupport 
from  the  canonists  and  civilians  whom  he  quotes.  But  t)io 
strotigest  piissage  is  in  his  dctlication  to  the  .States  of  Friei*- 
land.  Here  he  declares  his  principle,  that  the  supreme  p<iwer 
or  sovereignty  {jus  majestatis)  does  not  reside  in  the  chief 
magistrate,  but  in  the  people  themselves,  and  that  no  other 
is  proprietor  or  usufructuary  of  it;  the  magistrate  being  the 
administi-ator  of  this  supreme  power,  but  not  ita  owner,  not 
entitled  to  use  it  for  his  benefit.  And  these  rights  of  uove- 
reignty  are  so  much  confined  to  the  whole  communit-y,  that 
they  can  no  more  alienate  them  to  another,  whether  tl»ey  will 
or  not,  tlum  a  man  can  ti-nnsfer  his  own  life.^ 

50.  Few,  even  among  the  Cidvitiists,  wliose  form  of  gov- 
ernment W.18  in  some  eases  republican,  would,  in  the  sev^^n- 
teenth  century,  Jmve  aj^iiroved  this  strong  language  of 
Althusius.  But  one  of  tlieir  noted  Iheolngiana,  PanEus, 
incurred  tlie  censure  of  the  University  of  Oxfoi-d,  in  102^,  for 
some  passages  in  his  CommenUuy  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, whicii  seemed  to  impugn  their  orthodox  tenet  of  un- 
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Ihnitetl  sabmissinn.  He  merely  holds,  that  Btibgects,  when  not 
private  men,  but  inferior  magistrates,  may  deieiid  themselves, 
and  the  state,  and  tlie  true  rebf^ion,  even  by  anus  against  liie 
Bovercigii,  under  certain  conditions;  because  these  superior 
BMigistratea  are  themselves  responsible  to  the  laws-  of  God 
and  of  the  state.'  It  was,  in  truth,  impossible  to  deny 
ihc  right  of  resistance  in  snoh  cases  without  "  bi-anding  tl»e 
tmsniirclied  brow"  of  Protestantism  itself;  for  by  what 
other  means  had  the  reformed  reli^on  been  made  to  flour- 
isli  in  Holland  and  Geneva,  or  in  Scotliiud  ?  But  in  Eng- 
land, where  it  iiad  been  planted  umler  a  more  auspicious  6tar, 
there  was  little  o<;casion  to  seek  this  vindimtion  of  the  I'ro- 
tt.'!itaitt  ChuR-h,  which  hud  not,  in  the  legal  phrase,  come  in  by 
dis8ei;dn  of  the  state,  but  bad  united  with  the  slate  to  tuni  out 
of  doors  its  predecessor.  That  some  of  tlie  Anglican  refu- 
gees under  Mary  were  rijie  enough  for  resistance,  or  even 
regicide,  has  been  seen  in  another  place  by  an  extract  from 
one  of  their  most  distinguished  prelates. 

51.  Bacon  ought  to  appear  as  a  prominent  name  in  political 
philosophy,  if  we  had  never  met  witli  it  in  any  other.    ^^ 
But  we  have  anticipated  much  of  his  praise  on  this 
Bcore  ;   and  it  is  sutReient  to  repeat  generally,  that,  on  such 
Bubjerts,  he  is  the  most  sagacious  of  mankind.     It  would  be 
almost  ridiculous  to  descend  from  Bacon,  even  when  his  giant 
shadow  does  but  pass  over  our  scene,  to  the  feebler  ubisi*  of 
political  moralists,  such  as  Saavedra,  author  of  Idea  di  un 
Princijw  Politico,  a  wretched  effort  of  y|>ain  in  her  degeneru* 
cy ;  but  an  Italian  writer  must  not  be  neglected,  from  Uie 
tvmarkable  circumstance,  that  he  is  esteemed  one  of  the  first 
who  have  Iraated  the  science  of  political  economy,   political 
It  must,  however,  be  understtiod,  that,  besides  what  "conouij. 
may  \>e  found  on  the  i^ubject  in  tlie  ancients,  many  valuable 
observations   which    must  be   referred   to  imlitiiul  economy 
occur  in  Bodin;  that  the  Italians  had,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, a  few  tracts  on  coinage  ;  that  Botero  touches  some  pointa 
of  the  science;  and^tbat  in  Engknd  lhcr«  were,  during  the 
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Bame  age,  pamphlets  on  public  wealth,  esp«c4al]7  coe  entiUedl 
A  Brief  Conw'-it  of  Enp;li8h  Policy.' 

52.  The  author  to  whom  we  allude  is  Antonio  Serra,  • 
native  of  Coi^citza,  vrho8e  short  treatise  on  the 
causes  which  mny  render  gold  and  silver  ah«iniLiut 
in  countries  that  liave  no  mjjies  is  dedicat<;:d  Uj  the 
Count  <le  Lemos,  "  from  t]ie  prUou  of  Viuoriii.  iliia 
tenth   day  of  July,    1613."      It  lias   hence   beep 

inferred,  but  witliout  a  aiiadow  of  pnwf,  thiit  Serra  ha<l  been 
enf^jred  in  tlic  conspiracy  of  liia  fellow-citizen  Camjwineilii, 
fourteen  ye^ir*  before.  The  dedication  i»  in  u  tone  uf  "freal 
flattery,  but  has  tio  allusion  to  the  csiuse  of  his  imprisonment, 
which  might  have  been  any  other.  Ue  proposes,  in  his  prefiice, 
not  to  discu!«  political  government  in  general,  of  which  lie 
thinks  that  the  ancients  have  treated  8uffit;iently,  if  we  well 
'Understood  their  works ;  and  stilJ  less  to  spwvk  of  jnsti(;c  and 
4i\ju8ticc,  the  civil  law  being  enough  lor  this ;  but  merely  wlu.1 
are  the  causes  that  render  a  country  destitute  of  mines  abun- 
dant in  gold  and  silver,  which  no  one  has  ever  considered, 
though  some  have  taken  nai-row  views,  and  fancied  that  a  low 
rate  of  exchange  is  tlie  sole  means  of  enrichiag  a  country. 

53.  In  the  first  part  of  this  trejitise,  >Serra  divides  the 
ntt»uM9  causes  of  wealth,  that  is.  of  abundance  of  money, 
ofweaich.  into  general  nnd  particnlur  accidents  {accidenti  com- 
Muni  «  proprj) :  meaning,  by  the  former,  circumstances  which 
may  exist  in  any  country ;  by  the  lattur,  such  as  are  peculiar 
to  some.  The  common  accidents  arp  four,  —  abundance  of 
manufnclures,  character  of  the  inhabitants,  extent  of  coin* 
merce,  and  wisdom  of  govemmonl-  The  pecidinr  are,  chiefly, 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  convenience  of  geographical  posi- 
tion. Serra  prefers  manufactures  to  agriculture  ;  one  of  his 
reasons  is  their  indelinite  capacity  oi  multiplicivtion  ;  for  no 
mniA  whose  land  is  fully  cultivated  by  sowing  a  hundred  bush- 
els of  wheat,  can  sow  with  profit  n  hundred  and  hi'ty ;  but,  in 
manufactures,  he  may  not  only  double  the  produce,  but  do  this 
n  hundred  tiroes  over,  and  that  with  less  pro(>ortion  of  ev 
pense.  Though  this  is  now  evident,  it  is  perhaps  what  had 
not  been  much  remarked  before. 
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54.  T^rii.«-».  oofTifTflnr  Jo  Rert*,  Md  ft*  firet  place  as  » 
fn:  in  Itahr,  hut  in  Knn^;     imft^t 

*t'  ;e5  that  all  the  merdnin-    ""«■*• 

i\-  \  to  Europe  pass  through  Verne*, 

«i>ii  1^  ....    .. .  to  other  part?.''     Bui,  a«  this  mu^t 

pvidcjiilj  exelnde  nil  tht-  traffic  br  the  Cape  of  Gacni  Ho;*, 
w#  Win  onlr  nnift'rstflinl  Serm  to  aima  the  trade  with  tJic 
Levant  It  »».  bowvTvr,  Wiirtliy  of  ol^rt^ation,  tluit  we  nre 
«pt  to  fall  ifito  a  — ' —  ^-ror  in  snpjv^ng  that  Venice  wtjs 
rni»lic«I,  Or  ercn  -  afferted,  as  a  comtnepcial  citr,  \tj 

lite  tlisooveries  oi  im  i  ortugues*.*  She  was,  in  (act,  more 
opulent,  fts  her  b^iMings  of  theni«el\-es  maj  prove,  in  the 
sixteenth  ci-i:  '  lh  hi  any  precffhnfr  age.     The  French 

lra(l«  from   >  to  the  T>ev.int,  which  began  later  to 

ri'iurish,  WHS  what  uu;  ■  "I  Venice,  rather  than  that  of 

Portn'jil  \vt%i)  (hf  E  1  This  republic  was  the  jier- 

p*"'  a  with  the  Italians.     Serra  com- 

p:i'  :   One,  he  sir?,  exports  grain  to  n 

vju-  innwrts  il?  whole  Buheistenre :  moner 

W  \  I  •Ice,  *o  that  there  if  a  profit  in  bringing 

it  in, —  '  n ;  at  Venit-e  it  is  free :  at  Napksa 

the  pnbl  i>cndcd  in  the  kin^lom ;  at  Venice 

they  are  prin  ;  irded.     Yet  Najile,?  is  [loor,  and  Venice 

ri<"h.     Such  i-  i  i-t  of  her  commeree  and  of  the  wisdom 

of  her  government,  which  is  always  uniform ;  while  in  kitlg^- 
<iiini?,  and  far  more  in  viceroy  allies,  the  system  changes  with 
tilt  |M!rson«i.  In  Venice  the  method  of  dioordnp  mnoristratea 
»  in  Such  perfection,  that  no  one  can  come  in  by  corruption 
or  faVor,  nor  can  any  one  rise  to  iiigh  offices  who  has  not  been 
trie<!  in  the  lower. 

an.  All  oiusci  of  wealth,  except  those  he  has  enumerated, 
Serra  hnlds  lo  he  subaltern  or  temiKjrarj':  thus  the  low  rato 
df  exchange  is  subject  to  the  common  accidents  of  commerce. 
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It  BoentB,  however,  to  have  been  a  theory  of  Boperficiiil 
u>vrnto«r  reasoners  on  public  wealtb,  llial  it  depundod  on  lUv 
•xcImidbd  exchiinKCS  far  more  than  is  itally  llic  case ;  uml, 
tini  in  in  tlie  second  part  ot  tins  treatise,  Seira  opptn-ts  a 
■"**'"*•  particuhir  writer,  named  Du  Suutis,  wJio  luvl  ac- 
counted in  this  wiiy  alone  for  abundance  of  money  in  r  state. 
Serra  thinks,  tlmt  to  reduce  the  weight  of  coin  may  sometimeji 
he  un  allowable  ex}iedient,  and  betti^r  tluui  to  raise  its  denoiui* 
nation.  The  diflcrcnce  Bcems  not  very  important.  The  coin 
of  Napli^s  wiw  exhausted  bj'  tlio  revenues  of  abseniee  proprie- 
lora,  which  some  had  projxjsed  to  withlioUl,  —  a  mejuiure  to 
whicli  Serra  justly  objecta.  This  book  has  been  reprintt^d  at 
IdihiQ  in  the  collection  of  Italian  economists,  and,  as  it  antici- 
patca  the  principles  of  what  has  been  called  the  mcrcniitile 
theory,  deserves  some  attention  in  foUowinjj;  the  progress  of 
opinion.  The  once  celebrated  treatise  of  Mun — England's 
Treasure  by  Foreign  Trade  —  was  written  belbre  iG4(>;  but, 
not  being  published  till  after  the  Restoration,  we  may  post- 
pone it  to  the  next  peiiod. 

56.  Last  in  time  among  political  philosophers  hofur«  tlie 
Oobbac  middle  of  the  centurj-,  we  find  the  greatest  and  most 
ijiiiiwiiu-     famous,  Thomas  Hobbes.     His  treatise  De  Give  was 

"""**■  printed  in  1 G42  for  his  private  friends.  It  obtained, 
however,  a  considerable  circulation,  and  excited  some  ani- 
madversion. In  1G47,  he  publisiicd  it  at  Amaterdum.  with 
notes  to  vindicate  and  explain  what  had  been  censured.  In 
1G.')(>,  an  English  treatise,  with  the  Latin  title,  De  Coi-jmre 
Politico,  appeared ;  and,  in  1C51,  the  complete  system  of  hia 
philosophy  Avas  given  to  the  world  in  the  Leviathan.  These 
three  works  bear  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  one  another 
tliat  tlie  Advancement  of  Leju"ning  does  to  tlie  treatise  De 
Augmentis  Scientiarum :  they  are  in  effect  the  same  j  tlio 
Same  order  of  subjects,  the  samo  arguments,  and,  in  most 
places,  either  the  same  words,  or  such  variations  as  occurred 
to  the  second  thoughts  of  the  writer ;  but  much  is  more  copi- 
ously illustrated  and  more  clearly  put  in  the  latter  than  in  the 
former ;  while  much  also,  from  whatever  cause,  is  withdrawn, 
or  considerably  modified.  ^Vhether  the  Leviathan  is  to  be 
reckoned  so  exclusively  his  last  thoughts  that  we  should  pre- 
sume him  to  have  retracted  the  passages  that  do  not  appear 
iu  !ti  is  what  eveiy  one  must  determine  for  himself.  I  tshaU 
endeavor  to  present  a  eompara'tive  analysis  of  the  three  tres- 
tases,  with  some  preference  to  the  lasU 
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fi7.  Those,  he  begins  by  observing,  who  have  hitherto  writ- 
ten ufwn  civil  policy,  have  assumi-d  that  man  is  an  jin»iyfii«ot 
uninui]  fnuued  for  society ;  as  if  nothing  else  were  W"  tunw 
required  for  the  institution  of  comraonwciiUlis  tlian 
that  men  Bhould  agree  upon  some  terms  of  compact  wliioh 
they  call  laws.  But  this  is  entirely  false.  That  men  do 
naturally  seek  each  otlier's  society,  he  admits,  by  a  note  in  the 
published  edition  of  De  Cive ;  but  political  societies  an?  not 
mere  meetings  of  men,  but  unions  founded  on  the  fiiith  of 
covenants.  Nor  does  the  desire  of  men  for  society  imply  that 
tbey  are  fit  for  it :  many  may  desire  it  who  will  not  readily 
submit  to  its  necessary  conditions.'  This  he  left  out  in  the 
two  f»tlier  treatises ;  Ihinking  it,  perhajw,  too  great  a  concession 
to  admit  any  desire  of  society  in  man. 

68.  Nature  has  made  little  odds  among  men  of  mature 
•ge  as  to  strength  or  knowledge.  No  reason,  therefore,  can 
be  given  why  one  should,  by  any  intrinsic  superiority,  command 
otliers,  or  possess  more  than  they.  But  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  their  passions :  some  through  vainglory  seeking 
pre-eminence  over  their  fellows ;  some  willing  to  allow  equality, 
l)ut  not  to  lose  what  they  know  to  be  good  for  themselves. 
And  tlxis  contest  can  only  be  decided  hy  battle  showing  which 
is  the  stronger. 

69.  AH  men  desire  to  obtain  good  and  to  avoid  evil,  espe- 
cially death.  Hence  they  have  a  natunil  right  to  preserve 
their  own  lives  and  limbs,  and  to  use  all  means  necessarj'  tor 
this  end.  Every  man  is  judge  for  himself  of  the  necessity  of 
tlie  means,  and  the  greatness  of  the  danger.  And  hence  ho 
bus  a  right  by  nature  to  all  things,  to  do  what  he  wills  to 
others,  to  possess  and  enjoy  all  he  can;  for  he  is  (he  only 
judge  whether  tbey  tend  or  not  to  his  preservation.  But 
every  other  man  has  the  same  right.  Ilence  there  aui  be  no 
injury  towards  another  in  a  state  of  nature.  Not  that  in  sucl 
A  state  a  man  may  not  sin  against  God,  or  transgress  the  law 
of  nature;'  but  iiyurj',  which  is  doing  any  thing  without 
right,  implies  human  laws  that  limit  right. 
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60.  Thus  the  state  of  man  in  natural  liberty  is  a  state  of 
war, — a  war  of  every  wian  against  every  man,  wherein  the? 
notions  of  right  and  wrong,  justice  and  injustice,  have  ntf 
place.  Irresistible  might  gives  of  itself  right,  which  is  no- 
liiing  but  the  physical  liberty  of  using  our  power  as  we  will 
/or  our  own  preeervation  and  what  we  deem  conducive  to  it. 
But  as,  tlm)ugh  the  equality  of  natural  powers,  no  man  pos- 
sesses this  irresistible  superiority,  this  state  of  universal  war 
is  contrary  to  his  own  good,  which  he  necessarily  must  desire. 
Hence  his  reason  dictates  that  he  should  seek  peace  as  far  as 
he  can,  and  strengthen  himself  by  all  the  helps  of  war  against 
those  with  whom  he  cannot  have  peace.  This,  then,  is  the  first 
fundamental  law  of  nature ;  for  a  law  of  nature  is  nothing 
else  than  a  rule  or  precept  found  out  by  reason  for  the  avoid- 
ing what  may  be  destructive  to  our  life. 

61.  From  this  primary  rule  another  follows, — that  a  man 
should  be  willing,  when  others  are  so  too,  as  far  forth  as  for 
peace  and  defence  of  himself  he  shall  think  it  necessary,  to 
lay  down  his  right  to  all  things,  and  to  be  contented  with  so 
much  liberty  against  other  men  as  he  would  allow  to  other 
men  against  himself.  This  may  be  done  by  renouncing  hia 
right  to  any  thing,  which  leaves  it  open  to  all,  or  by  transfer- 
ring it  specially  to  another.  Some  riglits,  indeed,  as  those  to 
his  life  and  limbs,  are  inalienable;  and  no  man  lays  down  the 
right  of  resisting  those  who  attack  theili.  Bnt,  in  general,  hd 
is  bound  not  to  hinder  those  to  whom  he  has  granted  <ir  aban-i 
doned  his  own  right  from  availing  themselves  of  it :  and  such 
hinderance  is  injiistice  or  injury ;  that  is,  it  'ii  it'we  jure,  hid 
jus  being  already  gone.  Such  injury  may  be  compared  to 
absurdity  in  argument,  being  in  contradiction  to  what  he  has 
already  done,  as  an  absurd  proposition  is  in  contradiction  to 
what  the  speaker  has  already  allowed. 

62.  The  next  law  of  nature,  according  to  Hobbes,  is  that 
men  should  fulfil  their  covenants.  What  contracts  and  cove- 
nants ai-e,  he  explains  in  the  usual  manher.  None  cart 
covenant  with  God,  unless  by  special  revelation:  therefore 
vows  are  not  binding,  nor  do  oaths  add  any  thing  to  the 
swearer's  obligation.  But  covenants  entered  into  by  fear, 
he  holds  to  be  binding  in  a  state  of  nature,  though  they  may 
be  annulled  by  the  law.  That  the  observance  of  justice,  Uuit 
is,  of  our  covenants,  is  never  against  reason,  Hobbes  labors 
to  prove ;  for,  if  ever  its  violation  may  have  turned  OGt  Bao> 
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cessfijl,  tliia.  liefng  conti^ry  to  |>n)bab1e  expectation,  aofftd  n«4 
to  influence  us.  "That  which  g^ves  to  hnman  actions  the 
relish  of  justice  is  a  certain  nobleness  or  gallantness  of  rna- 
rage  rarely  found ;  by  which  a  man  scorns  to  be  behoHon  for 
the  contentment  of  lus  life  to  fraud,  or  breach  of  promL«e."' 
A  short  gleam  of  something  dbove  the  creeping  selfishness  of 
his  ordinary  morality ! 

63.  He  then  enumerates  many  other  laws  of  natnre.  snch 
as  gratitude,  complaisance/equity,  all  subordinate  to  the  main 
one  of  preserving  peace  by  the  limitation  of  the  natural  right, 
as  he  supposes,  to  usurp  all.  These  laws  are  immutable  and 
eternal :  the  science  of  them  is  the  only  true  science  of  moral 
philosophy;  for  that  is  nothing  but  the  science  of  what  is 
good  and  evil  in  the  conversation  and  society  of  mankind.  In 
a  state  of  nature,  private  appetite  is  the  mea.sure  of  good  and 
evil.  But  all  men  agree  that  peace  is  ^oorl ;  and  therefore" 
the  means  of  peace,  which  are  the  moral  virtues  or  laws  of 
nature,  are  good  also,  and  their  contraries  eviL  These  laws 
of  nature  are  not  properly  called  such,  but  conclusion.')  of 
reason  as  to  what  should  be  done  or  abstained  from ;  tli'^y 
are  but  theorems  concerning  what  conduces  to  con-!/;r%'ation 
and  defence ;  whereas  law  is  strictly  the  word  of  him  that  by 
right  has  command  over  others.  But,  so  far  as  these  are 
enacted  by  Grod  in  Scripture,  they  are  truly  laws. 

64.  These  laws  of  nature,  being  contrary  to  our  natural 
passions,  are  but  words  of  no  strength  to  secure  any  one 
without  a  controlling  power.  For,  till  such  a  jiower  is  erfirrtft'l, 
every  man  will  rely  on  his  own  force  and  skill.  Nor  will  the 
conjunction  of  a  few  men  or  families  be  sufficient  for  Hecurity ', 
nor  that  of  a  great  multitude,  guided  by  their  own  fiarticjilar 
judgments  and  appetites.  For  if  we  could  su;itxj«e  a  great 
multitude  of  men  to  consent  in  the  oljser\-ation  ot  justice  and 
other  laws  of  nature,  without  a  common  power  to  keep  them 
all  in  awe,  we  might  as  well  suppose  all  mankind  to  do  the 
same ;  and  then  there  neither  would  be,  nor  need  Ut  1m;,  any 
civil  government  or  commonwealth  at  all,  because  there  would 
te  peace  without  subjection.'  Hence  it  becomes  neaissary 
to  confer  all  their  power  on  one  man,  or  assembly  of  men.  to 
bear  their  person  or  represent  them ;  so  that  every  one  shall 
own  himself  author  of  what  sliall  be  done  by  su(;h  representa- 
tive.   It  ia  a  covenant  of  each  with  eacl^  tliat  lie  will  bd 
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governed  in  such  A  manner,  if  the  other  will  agreo  to  tlie 
same.  This  is  Uie  generation  of  the  gri;at  Leviatlian,  or 
mortal  Goil,  to  whom,  under  the  immortnl  God,  we  owe  our 
peace  and  defence.  In  him  consists  tlie  essence  of  the  com- 
monwealth, which  is  one  person ;  of  whose  acts  a  great 
multitude,  by  mutual  covenant,  have  made  tl^emselvea  the 
authors. 

Co.  This  person  (including,  of  course,  an  assembly  as  well 
as  an  individual)  is  the  sovereign,  and  possesses  sovereign 
power  J  and  such  power  may  spring  from  agreement  or  from 
force.  A  commonwealth,  by  agreement  or  institution,  is  when 
a  multitude  do  agree  and  covenant,  one  with  another,  that 
•whatever  the  major  part,  shall  agree  to  represent  them  shidl 
be  the  representative  of  them  all.  After  this  has  been  done, 
tlie  subjects  cannot  change  tlieir  government  without  its  con- 
sent ;  being  bound  by  mutual  covenant  to  own  ita  actions.  If 
any  one  man  should  dissent,  the  rest  would  break  their  cove- 
nant with  him.  But  there  is  no  covenant  with  the  sovereign. 
He  cannot  have  covenanted  with  tlie  whole  multitude  as  one 
party,  because  it  has  no  collective  existence  till  the  common- 
wealth is  formed ;  nor  with  each  num  separately,  because  the 
acts  of  the  sovereign  are  no  longer  his  sole  acts,  but  those  of 
the  society,  including  him  who  would  complain  of  the  breach. 
Nor  can  the  sovereign  act  unjustly  towards  a  subject;  for  he 
who  acta  by  another's  authority  cannot  be  guilty  of  injustice 
towards  him :  he  may,  it  is  true,  commit  iniquity,  tliat  is, 
TJolate  the  laws  of  God  and  nature,  but  not  injury, 

66.  Tlie  sovereign  is  necessarily  judge  of  all  proper  means 
of  defence,  of  what  doctrines  shall  be  taught,  of  all  disputes 
and  compla'mts,  of  rewards  and  punishments,  of  war  and  peai^e 
with  neighboring  coinmonwealtlis,  and  even  of  what  shjill  h& 
held  by  each  subject  in  property.  Property,  he  admits  in  one 
place,  existed  in  families  before  the  institution  of  civil  society; 
but  between  different  families  there  was  no  meum  and  tuum. 
Tliese  are  by  tlie  law  and  command  of  the  sovereign ;  and 
hence,  tliough  every  subject  may  have  a  right  of  property 
against  his  fellow,  he  can  have  none  against  the  sovereign. 
These  rights  are  incommunicable,  and  inseparable  from  the 
Bovcreign  power :  there  are  others  of  minor  importance,  which 
ho  may  alienate  ;  but,  if  any  one  of  the  former  is  taken  away 
[nim  him,  he  ceases  to  be  truly  sovereign. 

67.  The  sovereign  power  cannot  be  limited  nor  divided 
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Hence  tl  ere  can  be  but  tliree  simple  forms  of  commonwealUi, 
- —  rnoimrcliy,  aristocracy,  an<l  democracy.  TLe  first  he  greiit- 
Ij  prefers.  Tho  king  has  no  privale  interest  aptut  from  the 
people.  wl>o?e  weaJtIi,  honor,  security  from  eneraies,  intcmiU 
tniiii|uillity,  ai°e  evidently  for  ills  own  good.  But,  in  the  other 
farms,  each  man  may  have  a  private  atlvantage  to  seek.  In 
popular  ttssemljlifs,  there  U  always  on  aristocracy  of  orators, 
fiilcrriipled  sometimes  by  tlie  temporary  monarchy  of  one 
omtoi*.  And  tliougb  a  king  may  de]irive  a  man  of  all  lio 
po^iscsses  to  enrich  a  fkittei-er  or  (avoiite,  so  may  also  a  demo- 
aiUic  assembly,  where  there  may  be  as  many  Neroes  as 
oralori,  each  with  the  whole  power  of  the  peojJe  he  gov^ 
erns.  And  those  orators  are  ususJly  more  powerful  to  hurt 
others  tban  to  save  them.  A  king  may  receive  counsel  of 
whom  he  will ;  an  {issembly,  from  those  only  who  have  a  right 
to  belong  to  it ;  nor  cjm  their  counsel  Ije  secret.  They  are 
also  moi°e  iucoustajit  both  from  passion  and  from  their  num- 
bers ;  the  absence  of  a  few  often  umloing  all  that  had  been 
done  l>c(bre.  A  king  cannot  disagree  with  liimself ;  but  an 
assembly  may  do  so,  evfin  to  pnKbuing  civil  war. 

68.  An  elective  or  limited  king  is  not  the  sovereign,  but 
tiie  sovereign's  minister ;  nor  can  there  be  a  perfect  form  of 
vemment  where  the  present  ruler  has  not  power  to  dispose 
the  succession.  His  power,  therefore,  b  wholly  \rithout 
bounds;  and  coiTcIative  must  be  the  people's  obligation  to 
obey.  Unquestionably  there  are  risks  of  mischiefs  and 
inconveniences  attending  a  monarchy :  but  these  are  Icbs 
than  in  the  other  forms ;  and  the  worst  of  them  is  not 
(V)m|)arablc  to  those  of  civil  war,  or  the  anarchy  of  a  stjite 
of  nature,  to  which  tbe  dissolution  of  the  commonwealth 
would  reduce  us. 

I'l'.L  In  the  exercise  of  government,  the  sovereign  id  to  be 
lied  by  one  maxim,  whi(!b  contains  all  his  duty :  iSalits 
ijiuli  suprema  lei.  And  in  this  is  to  be  reckoned  not  only 
conservation  of  life,  but  all  that  renders  it  happy.  For 
this  is  the  end  for  which  men  entered  into  civil  society,  that 
iJicy  m^ight  enjoy  as  much  happiness  as  human  nature  can 
attain.  It  would  be  therefore  a  violation  of  the  law  of  na« 
lure:,  and  of  the  trust  reposed  in  tliem,  if  sovereigns  did  not 
study,  as  far  as  by  their  power  it  may  be,  that  their  8ubj«»!t8 
eluiuld  1m;  fiirnished  with  every  thing  necessary,  not  for  life 
al«)ne,  but  for  tbe  delights  of  life.     And  even  those  who  bav* 
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■rqiiiiieJ  empirt;  Tiy  ronqofest  miipt  flpslte  to  hnre  men  fit  to 
BPnT  them,  mid  slionld,  In  consistPmy  with  rlioir  own  niins, 
endeavor  to  proride  what  will  inrrvnae  their  sfrengtii  iind 
courage.  Taxes,  in  the  opinion  of  Hohhos,  should  be  laid 
eqnallj',  and  rather  on  expenditure  than  on  revenue:  ihu 
prince  !t|iot)l<l  promote  agricultui'e,  fisheries,  and  comm<»n'e, 
and,  in  «jenertil,  vhattrser  makes  men  hafijy  and  pro^perousi 
BTanj  just  reflections  on  the  ait  of  government  are  uttered  h/ 
Hobltes,  cspecinliy  as  to  tlie  inexpediency  of  interfering  too 
much  wiili  personal  lilierty.  No  man,  he  observes  in  another 
phtce,  is  ?o  far  free  as  to  be  exempted  from  the  sovpreign 
power;  birt,  if  liberty  ronsists  in  the  paucity  of  restraining 
Biws,  he  sees  not  why  this  may  not  be  had  in  monarchy  as 
well  as  in  a  popular  government.  The  dream  of  so  many 
political  writers,  a  wise  and  just  despotism,  is  pictured  by 
Mobbes  as  the  perfection  of  political  society. 

70.  But  most  of  all  is  the  sovereigrn  to  be.  free  from  any 
Irniitnfion  by  the  power  of  the  priestho(Kl.  This  is  chiefly  to  bo 
dreaded,  tli.it  he  should  command  anything  under  the  ]ieiialiy 
oV  death,  at\d  the  clcrgj'  forbid  it  under  the  penalty  of  dam- 
ti.'ition.  The  pretensions  of  the  see  of  Rome,  of  some  bishopa 
at  home,  and  those  of  even  the  lowest  citizens,  to  judj^e  foi* 
themselves  and  detennine  upon  public  religion,  arc  dan;j;erou9 
to  the  stale,  and  the  frcqucnt  cause  of  wars.  TIjc  soverei}.Ti, 
thercfom,  is  alone  to  jud'jc  whether  religions  are  safely  to  be 
ftilrnittcd  or  not.  And  it  may  be  urged,  that  princes  are 
bound  to  cause  suoli  doctrine  as  they  tliinfc  conducive  to  their 
subjects'  salvation  to  be  tauglit,  forbidding  every  other,  and 
that  they  cannot  do  otherwise  in  conscience.  Tiiis,  liowever,  he 
docs  not  absolutely  determine.  But  he  is  clearly  of  opinion, 
that,  though  it  is  not  the  cit^e  where  the  prince  is  infidel,'  the 
head  of  the  stale,  in  a  Clirislian  comnionweaUli,  is  head  also 
of  the  <'hurch ;  that  he,  ratlicr  than  ally  ecclesitistiea,  is  the 
judge  of  doctrines ;  that  a  church  is  the  same  as  a  conmion- 
weallh  under  the  sajne  sovereign,  the  component  members 
of  each  being  precisely  the  same.  Tliis  is  not  very  far 
removed  from  the  doctrine  of  Hooker,  and  still  less  from 
Uic  practice  of  Henry  VUL 
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71.  Tlie  flsoond  daw  of  -oommonwenUba,- those  by  fprcl' 
ble  acqaiaition,  diiTer  more  in  origin  than  in  their  sul^quent 
character  from  such  aa  he  has  been  discussing.  The  rights 
of  sovereignty  are  the  same  la  both.  Dominion  ia  ac<inired 
by  generation  or  by  conquest;  the  one  parental,  the  other 
despoticaL  Parental  power,  however,  he  derives  not  so  much 
from  iiaving  given  birth  to,  as  from  iuiving  preserved,  the 
child ;  and,  with  originality  and  acuteness,  thinks  it  t>vloiigs  by 
nature  to  the  mother  rather  than  to  the  father,  except  where 
there  ia  some  contract  between  the  parties  to  the  contrary. 
The  act  of  maintenance  and  nourishment  conveys,  as  he  sup- 
poses, an.  unlimited  power  over  the  child,  extending  to  life 
and  death ;  and  tliere  can  be  no  state  of  nature  between 
parent  and  child.  Li  his  notion  of  patriarchal  authority,  ho 
seems  to  go  ^s  iar  as  Filnier ;  but,  more  acute  than  Filincr, 
perceives  that  it  affords  no  firm  bsisis  for  politicsU  society. 
By  conquest,  and  sparing  the  lives  of  the  vanquished,  they 

.become  slaves;  and,  so  long  as  they  are  held  in  l)odily 
confinement,  there  is  no  covenant  between  them  and  tlioir 
master;  but,  in  obtaining  corporal  liberty,  they  expres>.sly  or 
tacitly  covenant  to  obey  him  as  their  lui-d  and  sovereign. 

72.  The  political  philosophy  of  Ilobbes  had  much  to  fix 
.the  attention  of  the  world,  and  to  create  a  sect  of  admir- 
ing partisans.  The  circumstances  of  the  time,  and  the 
character  of  the  passing  generation,  no  doubt,  jwwerfuUy 
conspired  with  its  intrinsic  qualities;  but  a  system  so  ori- 
ginal, so  intrepid,  so  disdainful  of  any  ap|)eal  but  to  the 
common  reason  and  common  interests  of  mankind,  so  un- 
affectedly and  perspicuously  propound,  could  at  no  time 
have  foiled  of  success.  From  the  two  rival  theories,  —  on 
the  one  hand,  that  of  original  compact  between  the  prince 
and  people,  derived  from  antiquity,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
authority  of  fathers  and  schoolmen;  on  the  other,  that  of 
an  absolute  patriarchal  transmuted  into  an  absolute  regal 
jwwer,  which  had  become  prevalent  among  part  of  the 
English  clergy,  —  Hobbes  took  as  much  as  might  conitiliata 
a  hearing  from  both,  an  origitial  covenant  of  tlic  multitude 
and  an  unlimited  authority  of  the  sovereign.  But  he  liad 
a  substantial  advantage  over  both  these  pai'ties,  and  e9]K5- 
cially  tlxs  latter,  in  establishing  the  happiness  of  the  com- 
munity aa  the  sole  final  cause  of  government,  Iwth  in  its 
inatitution  and  its  continuance ;  the  groat  fundamental  theo- 
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rem  upon  which  nil  political  science  «!epeiids,  bjt  sometimes 
obscured  or  lost  in  the  peiiantry  of  theoretical  writers.' 

73,  In  the  positive  system  of  Hobbes  wc  find  less  cause 
for  pi-nise.  We  fall  in,  at  the  very  outlet,  with  a  stranp^ 
^d  indefensible  paradox, —  the  natural  eqnality  of  human 
eapacities,  —  which  he  seems  to  have  adopted  rather  in  op- 
[)ot<ition  to  AiTKtotle's  notion  of  a  natural  right  in  some 
men  to  govern,  founded  on  their  superior  qualities,  than 
because  it  was  at  all  requisite  for  his  own  theory.  Bj 
extending  this  alleged  equality,  or  slightness  of  diflfcrem-ejT 
among  men,  to  physical  strength,  he  has  more  evidently 
shown  its  incouipntibilily  with  experience.  If  superiority 
hi  mere  strength  has  not  often  been  the  source  of  political 
power,  it  is  for  two  reasons :  first,  because,  though  there  is 
a  vast  interval  between  liie  strongest  man  and  the  weakest, 
there  is  generally  not  much  between  the  former  and  him 
who  comes  next  in  vigor ;  and,  secondly,  bt'cnuse  plivfic 
Blrengtli  is  multiplied  by  the  aggregation  of  individual?",  sa 
that  the  stronger  few  may  be  overpowered  by  the  weakepl 
many;  while  in  mental  capacity,  comprehending  acquired 
(•kill  and  habit  as  well  as  natural  genius  and  disposition, 
both  the  degi-ees  of  excellence  are  removed  by  a  wider 
distjince ;  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  the  nggi-egatiott 
of  the  jjowers  of  individuals  does  not  regularly  and  ecr^ 
taiiily  augment  the  value  of  the  whole.  That  the  rciU  or 
a/'Jcnowlcdged  superiority  of  one  man  to  his  fellows  has  been 


'  [It  wi»  Imputed  to  Hobbes  by  onme 
Of  th«  fOvalUt*,  thAt  ho  bad  endcafnird 
to  roDriliata  CnimvrpJI,  and  make  hU  nvrii 
rwidwiiru  in  Kngluad  JKK-nrv,  hy  the  iin- 
IIuiIUnI  d»ctriiui  at  subfni-«AinQ  to  power 
tlut  b«  ln\i  down.  Tlib'  In  anid  by 
Clftwudon;  but  I  lind  bi'«n  lu-cuKtouicd  to 
Ux^lc  en  It  an  an  unfoundml  4-oiijectur«. 
Ill  the  curioujt  pm-ni,  hnvft'viT,  wliirh 
Hnblxu  wnrt*  at  th«  a^rc  of  eighty -four, 
DO  bU  Dwa  lib,  w«  buw  aomo  oooAiUk- 
tlonorit:  — 

"  Mllltat  lUe  llb«r  niiDC  reglbtm  omnlbiu, 

H  qui 

Momlne  tab  quoTb  regit  Jura  teoettt." 

He  owTU  that  ho  wa«  arciimd,  to  th* 
Hag,  of  bToriug  CrcinweU. 

**•  Nam  regl  acouaor  fiUao,  qaaal  tofts  pro- 
batvm 
Ini|rfft(!nmwiiUl,Jui  ac«lari<]iM  da- 


Cnxlltur ;  adTerrin  la  parlibiu  mm  (ride- 
bar  ; 
I'crpvtuo  Jabeor  n^p-i  abeaae  donio. 


In  patrbun  rliloo  tutcbe  ooo  bene  ocrtw, 

Si»1  DUllo  potui  tutior  MM  loc4). 

LandiDum  Teaiuna,  pe  cdaoi  venUm  vU» 
rer, 
Connllla    atatiU     (nfc)     eonelUiUKliu 
«nun. 


Omnia  inil««  cmt,  rfmnnlttler  rjmnla  et  nnl 
l'(K«Tbfit;    tai:lt«   CrnnwitU  if)    uiius 

IfTBt 

Rflgla  cooaoticJibuiio  dcfeodore  jum, 
ftola  ritio  vertat  ivgitt  jura  tieteiu?" 

The  laiit  two   lincft  were  »n   n'tin!«-^lnn 
of  tbe  charge.    Tlilii  poeiii  I-  d- 

iqg,  and  b,  of  course,  an   ^  r 

performanos  at  Hglity-four      i.  -Ir 

W.  MolMworth'l  adltioo),  rol,  I.  u.  ulU 
1863.1 
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the  arSxuarj  sooree  of  poirer,  is  mllkJeiifly  CTileBt  fioa 
what  we  duty  see  aiDOi^  dbfldren,  and  nasi,  it  fhonld 
seem,  be  admitted  bj  afl  wbo  ikriTC  aril  antbontj  from 
choice,  or  eTcn  from  conquest;  and  therefeve  is  to  be  in- 
feired  from  the  veij  system  of  Hobbes. 

74.  That  a  state  of  natme  is  a  state  of  war;  that  mea, 
or  at  least  a  very  large  proportiaa  of  men.  emploj  ibrae  of 
eveiy  kind  in  seudng  to  themselTes  what  is  in  the  poBia- 
sion  of  otheta,  —  is  a  proposition  far  which  Hobbes  ineoned 
as  much  obloquy  as  far  an j  one  in  his  writings ;  ■  jet  it  is 
one  not  ea^  to  controvert.  Bat,  boco  after  the  paUicatica 
of  the  Leviathan,  a  dislike  of  the  CalTiniEtic  t^itfrnf  at 
univenal  depravitj,  as  well  as  of  his  own,  led  manj  ood- 
siderable  men  into  the  <^posite  extreme  of  elevating  too 
much  the  dignity  of  homaa  nature;  if  br  that  term  ibej 
meant,  and  in  no  other  sense  coold  it  be  applicable  to  this 
question,  the  real  practical  character  of  the  majoritj  of  the 
species.  Certainlj  the  sodableness  trf'  man  is  aa  much  a 
part  of  his  nature  as  his  selfishness :  but  whether  this  pro- 
pensity to  society  would  necessarily  or  naturally  have  led 
to  the  institution  of  pditical  oommnnities,  may  not  be  vety 
clear ;  while  we  have  proof  enough  in  historical  tra^tioosy 
and  in  what  we  observe  of  savage  nati<»is,  that  mutual 
defence  by  mutual  omcession  —  the  common  agreement  not 
to  attack  the  possessions  of  each  other,  or  to  pennit 
strangets  to  do  so  —  has  been  the  true  basis,  the  find  aim, 
of  those  institutions,  be  they  mtsre  or  less  complex,  to  which 
we  give  the  appellation  of  commonwealths. 

75.  In  derelc^ing,  therefore,  the  origin  of  civil  society, 
Hobbes,  though  not  essentially  di^ring  from  his  predeces- 
sors, has  placed  the  truth  in  a  fuller  light  It  does  not  seem 
equally  dear,  that  his  own  theory  of  a  mutual  covenant  be- 
tween the  members  of  an  unanimous  multitude  to  become  one 
people,  and  to  be  represented,  in  all  time  to  come,  by  such 
a  sovereign  government  as  the  majority  should  determine, 
affords  a  satisfactory  groundwork  for  the  rights  of  polititad 
society.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  too  hypothetical  as  a  fact. 
That  such  an  agreement  may  have  been  sometimes  made  by 
independent  families,  in  the  first  coming- together  of  commu- 
nities, it  would  be  presumptuous  to  deny :  it  carries  upon  the 
&C0  of  it  no  improbability,  except  as  to  the  design  of  binding 
poeterity,  which  seems  too  refined  for  such  a  state  of  mankind 
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as  we  most  suppose ;  but  it-  is  surelj-  possible  to  accouqt  for 
the  general  fact  of  civil  government  in  a  simpler  yray,  and 
what  is  most  simple,  though  not  always  true,  is,  on  the 
first  appearance,  most  probable.  If  we  merely  suppose  ao 
agreement,  unanimous  of  course  in  those  who  concur  in  it,  to 
be  governed  by  one  man,  or  by  one  council,  promising  that 
they  shall  wield  the  force  of  the  whole  against  any  one  who 
shall  contravene  their  commands  issued  for  the  public  good, 
ithe  foundation  is  its  well  laid,  and  the  commonwealth  as  firndy 
established,  as  by  the  double  process  of  a  mutual  covenant  to 
constitute  a  people,  and  a  popular  determination  to  constitute 
a  government.  It  is  true  that  IFobbes  distuiguishea  a  com- 
monwealth by  institution,  wliicli  he  supposes  to  be  founded  oo 
this  unanimous  consent,  from  one  by  acquisition,  for  which 
'force  alone  is  required.  But  as  the  force  of  one  man  goes  but 
a  little  way  towards  compelling  the  obedien(;e  of  others,  so 
as  to  gain  the  name  of  sovei-eign  power,  unless  it  is  aided 
by  the  force  of  many  who  voluntarily  (inspire  to  it^  ends,  this 
'sort  of  commonwealth  by  comiuest  will  be  found  to  involve 
the  previous  institution  of  tlie  more  peaceable  kind. 

76.  Tills  theory  of  a  niutual  covenant  is  defective  also  in  a 
tnost  essential  point.  It  furnishes  no  adequate  basis  for  any 
commonwealth  beyond  the  lives  of  tiiose  who  established  it. 
The  right,  Indeed,  of  men  to  bind  their  children,  and  through 
them  a  late  posterity,  is  sometimes  iisseited  by  Ilobbes,  but  la 
a  very  tninsient  manner,  and  as  if  he  was  aware  of  the  weak- 
ness of  his  ground.  It  might  be  inquired,  whether  the  foixie 
'on  which  alone  he  rests  the  obligation  of  children  to  obey  cjm 
give  any  right  beyond  its  own  continuance;  whetlier  tlie  absur- 
'dity  he  imputes  to  those  who  do  not  stand  by  their  own 
engagements  is  imputable  to  such  as  disregard  the  covenants 
of  their  forefathers;  whether,  in  short,  any  law  of  nature 
requires  our  obedience  to  a  government  we  deem  hurtful, 
because,  la  a  distant  age,  a  multitude  whom  we  catmot  tnice 
bestowed  unlimited  power  on  some  unknown  persons  from 
wliom  tluit  government  pretends  to  derive  its  succession. 

77.  A  better  ground  for  the  subsisting  rights  of  his  Levia- 
Ihan  is  sometimes  suggested,  though  faintly,  by  IIob.bes  him- 
self: "If  one  refuse  to  stand  to  what  the  major  part  shall  or- 
dain, or  make  protestation  against  any  of  their  decrees,  he  does 
contrary  to  Ids  covenant,  and  therefore  unjustly ;  and  whether 
he  be  of  the  congregation  or  not,  whether  his  consent  be  asked 
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I  or  DOt,  lie  must  either  Hubmit  to  tbcir  deciws,  or  be  left  in  tlie 

[condition  of  war  he  wiui  in  before,  wlierein  ho  might  without 

I  injustice  be  destroyed  hy  any  man  whatsoever."'     This  re- 

newHl  (if  the  state  of  war,  whiili  is  the  state  of  nature;  this 

Ideuial  of  the  poasibility  of  doinj»  an  injury  to  anj  one  wJio 

Idoea  not  obey  the  laws  of  the  cotninonweahh,  —  is  enough  to 

Uilence  the  qnestion  why  wc  are  oliliged  etill  to  obey.     Tlio 

I  esLnidished  government,  and  tho^e    wiio   maiiitain    it,    being 

Btrotijr  enough  to  wa<;e  war  ujfainst  <aunsaye«,  give  ibom  tlie 

option  of  incurring  ilu!  cons('fiiienp<«  of  puch  warti.re,  or  of 

complying  with  tlie  laws.     Hut  it  »<eems  to  he  a  corollary  from 

Itbip.  (Iiut  tiie  HtmngcT  part  of  a  fomrnonwealth,  which  may 

not  alvsays  Vie  the  majority,  bavo  not  only  a  riglit  lo  de«[(ise 

llif  wifht'.",  but  the  interests,  of  dis$(mtient«.     Thus,  the  muru 

I  we  scrutinize  the  theories  of  Ilobliea,  the  more  there  appoara 

ft  deficiency  of  tliat  whi<'h  only  a  higher  tone  of  mor.il  eenli- 

Iment  can  give, — a  security  for  ourselves  agjiiust  the  appetites 

[of  others,  and  for  them  against  our  own.      But  it  may  be 

■remarked,  that  hii«  supposition  of  a  state  of  war,  not  an  a  pcr- 

Itnanent  stale  of  uiUure,  but  as  just  self-defence,  is   [yerhaji.s 

I  the  best  footing  ou  which  we  can  place  the  right  to  inrtici; 

leevere,  and   especially  capital,  puru^JiuieBt   upon    offuudcrs 

lagainst  tlic  law. 

78.  ITie  |)0»<itions  so  dogmrttJcidly  laid  down  ns  to  (he  im- 

Ipossibility  of  mixing  different  sorts  of  government,  were,  even 

[in  the  (lays  of  Ilobbes,  contradicted  by  experience.     Several 

I  mpublics  had  la?ted  for  ages  under  a  mixed  aristocmcy  and 

d«'mocracy;  and  there  had  surely  been  sufficient  evidence  that 

a  Irmiled  monarchy  might  exist,  though,  in  the  revolution  of 

ngus,  it  might,  one  way  or  otlier,  pass  into  some  new  type 

of  polity.     And  these  prejudices  in  favor  of  absolute  power 

I  «rc   rendered  more  dangerous  by  paradoxes  unusuid  tor  an 

Englishman,  even  in  those  dap  of  high  prerogative  when 

I  Jlobliep  began  to  write, —  that  the  subject  ha-s  no  property 

1  relatively  to  the  sovereign  ;  and.  what  is  the  fundamental  error 

of  his  whole  system,  that  notlilng  done  by  the  prince  can  bo 

itijiirious  to  anv  one  else.     Tin's  is  accompanied  by  the  other 

'         ^m  scattered  through  these  treatises,  esjio- 

'  m,  that  the  distinctions  of  riglit  and  wrong, 

tnor-.d  gooii  and  enl,  are  made  by  the  laws ;  that  no  man  can 

do  amiss  who  obeys  the  sovereign  authority;  that,  though  pn- 
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rate  beli^  is  of  necessity  beyond  the  prince's  contml,  it  i» 
a<-cordiag  to  his  will,  and  in  no  other  way,  that  we  must  wor- 
ship God. 

79.  The  political  system  of  Hobbcs,  like  his  moral  system, 
of  wlijdi,  ill  fa<;t,  it  ia  only  a  portion,  sears  up  tlie  heart. 
It  fukes  away  the  sense  of  wrong,  that  has  consoled  the  witie 
and  good  in  their  dangers,  the  proud  appeal  of  inuooence 
under  oppression,  like  that  of  Prometheus  to  the  elemcul8, 
uttered  to  tlie  witnessing  world,  to  coming  ages,  to  tlie  ju.^it 
car  iif  Heaven.  It  confovmda  the  principles  of  moral  a|ipr<v 
batinn,  the  notions  of  good  and  ill  dc^irt,  in  a  servile  iilula> 
try  oi'  the  monstmus  Leviathan  it  ci'eulesj  un<i.  niter  sacriiicing 
all  right  at  tin;  altar  oi'  jjower,  denies  to  the  Omnipotent  the 
prerogative  of  dictutiug  the  laws  of  hia  own  wor&liip. 


Section  IIL 


BncDSD  .Tnrinpniiirniw— Orotliu  oa  the  Lixn  of  Wnr  uid  Vaust — Aiuiljato  of  tidi 
Work  — Defcnoe  of  it  •([iiJjut  nem*  SMctora. 

80,  Im   the  Roman  jurisprudence,  we  do  not  find  such  a 

Civil  jurinta  '"hisler  of  eminent  men  during  this  period  as  in 
of  Oiis  p»-  the  sixteenth  century  ;  and  it  would,  of  eourse, 
be  out  of  our  province  to  search  for  namea  little 
now  remembered,  perlmps,  even  in  foren.<io  practice.  Many 
of  the  writings  of  Fabre  of  Savoy,  who  lias  been  mentioned 
ill  the  present  volume,  belong  to  the  first  years  of  tliis  century. 
Farinacci,  or  Farina<'eii»,  a  lawyer  of  Rome,  obtained  a  cele- 
hrily,  which,  alter  a  long  duration,  has  given  way  in  the 
progress  of  legal  studies,  less  directed  than  formerly  towards 
a  superfluous  eiudition.'  But  the  woi-k  of  Menoehius,  I>e 
I'ries^umptionibus,  or,  as  we  should  express  it,  on  the  rules  of 
«svidem:e,  is  said  to  have  lost  none  of  its  usefulnes.s,  even 
eince  the  decline  of  the  civil  law  in  France.'  No  hook,  per- 
haps, belonging  to  this  period,  is  so  generally  known  as  tiie 
Coiumontaries  of  Vinnius  on  the  Institutes,  which,  as  far  as  I 
know,  lias  not  been  suiierseded  by  any  of  later  date,  Con- 
riugius  of  ilulmstadt   may  be  reckoned,  in  some  measure. 
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•raoog  the  writere  on  jnriapruilence,  tbou^  chtefljf  in  tli« 
line  of  htstoiical  illustration.  Tho  Eletnenta  Jurifi  Civilia, 
by  Zoueli,  is  a  mere  epitome,  but  neatly  exwatetl,  of  th« 
principal  heada  of  the  Roman  law,  and  nearly  in  its  oirn 
words.  Arthur  Duck,  another  Knglislimun,  ha*  been  praised, 
cren  by  foreigners,  for  a  suceintrt  and  learned,  tlioiiglj  ele- 
mentfir?  and  ()opiilar,  treatise  on  the  use  and  authority  of  the 
civil  Inw  in  dilferent  etfuntriea  of  F^urupe.  This  little  book 
is  nut  ili.siij»reeahly  written;  but  it  is  not,  of  eourse,  from 
England  tliat  much  could  be  contributed  towards  liouiim 
jarispruilenee. 

81.  The  luT-ger  principles  of  jiirispnidence,  which  link  thai 
BcJenee  with  general  murals,  and  e»|iecially  such  as  Humoa 
rehite  to  the  intei-course  of  nation-s  were  not  left  *"*•• 
untouched  in  the  great  work  of  .Suurei!  on  laws.  1  have  not, 
however,  made  myself  ])iirticularly  acquairiled  with  this  por- 
tion of  liis  laifye  volume.  S|i:iin  appears  to  have  been  tho 
country  in  which  these  questions  were  originally  discussed 
upon  principles  hroa<ler  than  precedent,  as  well  as  u\>un 
pn-cedenta  thera-^elvesi  and  Suarez,  from  the  gfiifiral  eoui- 
pnfhensiveneas  of  his  views  in  legislation  and  etliics,  is  likely 
to  hn«'e  said  well  whatever  he  loay  have  said  on  the  8ubjo<;t 
of  international  hiw.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  he  is 
much  quoted  by  later  writers. 

82.  The  name  of  Suarez  is  obscure  in  comparison  of  one 
who  soon  ciime  forward  in  the  great  field  of  mitu-  nniHd»,  n» 
ml  jurisprudence.     This  was  Hugo  Gitnius,  whose  Jure  iwii 
Inmous  work,  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacns,  was  published 

at  Pari*  in  lfr25.  It  may  be  reckoned  a  proof  of  the  extraor- 
liinary  diligence,  as  well  as  quickness  of  parts,  which  distin> 
guiahed  this  writer,  that  it  had  occupied  a  very  short  part  of 
his  life.  He  tirst  mentions,  in  a  letter  to  the  younger  Thna- 
nua  in  August,  1623,  that  he  was  employed  in  exiunining  the 
priucipul  (luestious  which  belong  to  the  law  of  nations.'  lu 
tho  same  year,  he  recommends  the  study  of  thiU  law  to  another 
of  his  Pon*cs(K>ndent«i,  in  such  tenns  ns  bes|>eak  his  own  atten- 
tion to  it.*  According  to  one  of  liis  letters  to  Gassendi,  quoted 
by  Stewart,  the  scheme  was  suggested  to  liim  by  Peirese. 

I  "  Vwnnr  In  r"  '                   -intTOTmsB*  lil,,  chnp.  U),  hot  frqnt  oiio  itirtiKWiltuilr 

I«pvl|i4it<  .|uw  II. I                        .'ninent."  putilUbDit  tu    li>>H,    *uil  eutltied  arolll 

—  KvH    ;5.     TId-    •-           1:   ui   llu  folio  KpMMm  ad  Gallw. 

mllntioD  of  hill  cpUtiMi.  tu  oAnn  quotnl  *  "  Uuc  spHtiu  exitntu,  nihil  nntat  quod 

In  »  pi— Uin  okaiitcr  uf  tliU  «ork  (luut  Ubi   jeiiiM  OMnmtmlwiii  aUiua  ituiliiua 
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83b  ]|  is  ackDOwIcdged  by  every  one,  that  the  publioAtton 
toeeimtif  of  thia  treatise  raiiile  an  epoch  in  the  philosopliical, 
lU*  work,  and  almost^  we  might  Bay,  iii  the  politiful,  history  of 
Europe.  Those  who  souglil  a  guide  to  their  own  conscience 
or  that  of  others,  those  who  di.^penscd  justice,  those  who  iij>- 
pealed  to  the  public  sense  of  right  in  tlie  intercouiistj  of 
nations,  had  recourse  to  its  copious  pages  for  what  might 
direct  or  justify  tlieir  actions.  Within  thirty  or  forty  years 
from  its  pubHcation,  we  find  the  work  of  Grotius  generally 
received  as  authority  by  professors  of  the  Coutinenttil  univer' 
Bities,  and  deemed  neceswary  for  the  student  of  civil  law,  at 
least  in  the  Protestant  countries  of  Europe.  In  England, 
from  the  dilferenee  of  laws  and  from  some  other  causes  which 
might  be  assigned,  the  influence  of  Grotius  was  far  slower, 
and  even,  uliimately,  laucii  less  geneniL  He  was,  however, 
trejited  with  gi-eat  respect  as  the  founder  of  the  modern  law  of 
nations,  which  is  distinguished  hn>m  wluit  formerly  bore  that 
name  by  its  more  continual  reference  to  that  of  nature.  But, 
when  a  book  is  little  read,  it  is  easily  misrepresented  ;  and  as 
a  new  school  of  pliilosoiihers  rose  up,  avei-se  to  much  of  the 
principles  of  tlieir  predecessoi-s,  but,  above  all  thuiga,  to  their 
tedioiunens,  it  became  the  fa.-<iuon  not  so  much  to  dispute  the 
tenets  of  Grotius,  as  to  set  aside  liis  wiiolo  work,  among  the 
barbarous  and  obsolete  schemes  of  ignorant  ages.  For  this 
purpose,  various  charges  Imve  been  alleged  against  it  by  men 
of  deserved  eminence,  not,  in  my  opinion,  very  candidly,  or 
with  much  real  knowledge  of  its  contents.  They  have  hiul, 
however,  the  natural  effect  of  creating  a  prejudice,  wlu<l», 
from  the  sort  of  oblivion  fallen  ujjon  the  book,  is  not  likely  to 
die  away.  I  shall,  therefore,  not  thiidi  myself  peilbrming 
an  useless  task  in  giving  an  analysis  of  Uio  ti*eatise  D« 
Jure  Belli  et  Pacis;  bo  that  the  reader,  havuig  seen  for 
himself  what   it  is,   may  not  stand   in   need   of  any  argii- 
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ments  or  testimony  to  reitite  tboee  irho  have  represented 
it  as  it  is  not. 

84.  Tike  l>ook  may  be  considered  ns  neariy  original,  in  its 
general  platform,  as  i»ny  work  of  man,  in  an  ad-  ntm^. 
vancfd  »tagu  of  civiliziilion  and  learuiiig.  can  be.     It  »»^- 

Ui  ntore  eo,  |M5rlm|>!^,  than  tho^e  of  Montesquieu  and  Smith. 
Is^o  one  bud  lic<foru  gone  to  the  ibundations  of  internaiional 
biw  »o  Au  to  raisu  a  complete  and  conaistent  superetnicture ; 
levr  bad  handled  even  s^'juutite  parts,  or  laid  down  any  8ati»- 
faotory  rult-s  fonceminjr  it,  Grotius  enumerate*  a  few  pre- 
ceding writers,  especially  Ayala  and  Aibericus  Gentilis;  but 
diMin  Tint  mention  Soto  in  this  plat'e.  Geiitilis,  he  says,  is 
V  ■'  li'termining  controrertcd  questions,  to  follow  eitiier 

>i  1  dents  not  always  of  tJ»e  best  description,  or  even 

the  au)li(>rity  of  modem  lawyers,  in  their  answers  to  cases, 
tnnny  of  which  are  written  with  more  regard  to  what  the 
(xuisuliing  parliea  desire,  than  to  wbat  real  justice  and  equity 
demand. 

85.  The  motive  assigned  for  this  undertaking  is  the  noblest 
"  I  saw,"  be  says,  "  in  the  whole  Christiim  world,  n  j^  mnaw 
license  of  tiglititig,  nt  which  even  bHrbaruuiB  might  »inioj(j«t. 
blush ;  wars  begun  on  triHing  pretexts,  or  none  at  all,  and  car- 
ried on  without  reverence  for  any  divine  or  human  law,  as  if 
tlmt  one  declaration  of  war  let  loose  every  crime."  The  aight 
of  such  a  monstrous  state  of  things  had  induced  some,  like 
Erasmus,  to  deny  the  lawtnlness  of  any  war  to  a  Christian. 
But  this  extreme,  as  he  justly  observes,  Ls  rather  perni'.-ious 
than  otherwise;  for,  when  a  tenet  so  |mradoxi(»l  and  imprac- 
ticable is  maintained,  it  begets  a  prejudice  against  the  more 
temperate  course  wliich  he  pre[>are-s  to  indicate.  "  Let,  Ihere- 
fore,"  he  siiy«  aftenvards,  "  the  laws  be  silent  in  the  midst  of 
arms ;  but  tbosc  laws  only  which  belong  to  peace,  the  laws 
of  civil  life  and  public  tribunals,  not  such  as  are  ctemiU,  and 
fitted  tor  all  Hcasons,  unwritten  laws  of  nature,  which  subsist 
lit  wliat  the  ancient  form  of  the  liumans  denominated  '  a  pure 

~      holy  war.' "^ 

HO.  "  I  hare  employed,  in  confirmation  of  this  natural  and 
nuiional  law,  tiie  testimonies  of  philosophers,  of  his-  Hia«nUio 
totiiuis,  of  ]toeta,  lastly  even  of  orators :  not  tljat  we  rfU" 
shoulrl  indiscrioiuiately  rely  upon  them ;  for  tbey  are  apt  to 
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my  wlint  may  Berv«  their  parly,  their  nobject,  or  thefir  tnnne ; 
hill  l>ccau<e,  whun  many  at  cUfierfint  times  and  pljw^es  nffirm 
the  same  thing  for  certnin,  we  inny  refer  thi?  ununimity  to 
Bouic  general  cause,  which,  in  Ruoh  qnestiorus  aa  tlie?e.  cnn  hf 
no  other  tiuin  either  a  right  deduction  f'njm  ajine  natunil  prin 
elple  or  some  common  agreement.  The  former  of  these  de- 
notes the  law  of  ntiture ;  the  latter,  that  of  nations ;  the 
difference  whereof  must  be  understood,  not  by  tiie  language 
of  tliese  testimonies,  for  writers  are  very  prone  to  confound 
the  two  woniii,  l»ut  from  tlie  nature  of  ll)e  subject.  For  wliat- 
ever  cannot  l>e  clearly  deduced  from  true  ]»remwea,  and  yet 
Appears  to  have  been  generally  ndmitted,  must  have  had  its 
origin  in  free  consent.  .  .  .  The  sentences  of  poets  end 
orators  have  leas  weight  than  those  of  history ;  and  we  often 
make  use  of  them,  not  so  louch  to  corroborate  what  we  say, 
BB  to  tlirow  a  kind  of  ornament  over  it."  "  I  have  .ilwt.iined," 
he  adds  afterwards,  "  from  all  that  belongs  to  a  different  snl>- 
ject,  as  what  is  expedient  to  be  done ;  since  this  hiis  itd  own 
•cience,  that  of  jwilitica,  which  Aristotle  has  rightly  treated 
by  not  interniingling  any  thing  extraneous  to  it ;  while  bodin 
lias  confounde<l  that  science  with  this  which  we  arc  about  tc 
treat.  If  we  sometimes  allude  to  utility,  it  is  hut  in  pacing, 
and  distinguishing  it  from  the  question  of  justice." ' 

87.    Grotius  derives  the  origin,  of  natural  law  from  the 
rnontoUon  Sf^'f'ble  character  of  mankind.   *•  Among  things  com- 
oTnittutai    mon  to  mankind  is  the  desire  of  society;  that  is,  not 
*  of  every  kind  of  sotucty,  but  c^  one  that  is  [>eaci'able 

nnd  ordered  acconling  to  the  capacities  of  his  nature  with 
otliers  of  his  species.  Even  in  children,  before  all  instmction, 
B  propensity  to  do  good  to  others  displays  itself,  just  as  pity  in 
that  age  is  a  spontaneous  affection."  We  perceive  by  this  re- 
mark, tliat  Gn»tiu9  looked  l)eyond  the  merely  rational  basis  of 
natural  law  to  the  moral  constitution  of  human  nature,  llie 
conservation  of  such  a  sociable  life  is  the  source  of  thnt  law 
which  is  stinctly  called  natural ;  which  comprehends,  in  the  tinit 
place,  the  a!>Htainiiig  from  all  that  belongs  to  others,  and  the 
restitution  of  it  (if  by  any  means  in  our  possession),  the  Adtil- 
ment  of  promises,  the  reparation  of  injury,  and  the  right  of  hu- 
man punishment.  In  a  secondary  sense,  natural  law  extends  Ut 
prudenco,  temperance,  and  fortitude,  as  being  suitable  to  raan'i 
nature.  And,  in  a  similar  lax  sense, we  liuve  that  kind  of  ju» 
>  "  Pni»goami»  la  Ubram  d*  Jon  BdlL" 
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ticB  iti>eir called  dBtributive  (Aiax'eitirrudi),  which  prefers  a  bcttw 
man  to  a  worse,  n  relation  to  a  strangiT,  the  poorer  man  to  fl 
richer,  according  to  the  rimiiniitancts  of  the  party  and  the 
And  this  iiiitui'al  hiw  is  pro|wrly  defined  "  the  dictate 
'right  reason,  pointiiirr  out  a  moral  <rtiilt  or  rectitude  to  Ijc 
inherent  in  any  action,  on  account  of  it«  a^Teement  or  die- 
agrt'eroent  with  our  rational  and  sociiU  nature :  and  eoneie- 
quently  that  wuch  an  action  ie  either  forbidden  or  enjoined  by 
God,  the  author  of  nature."  *  It  is  so  immutable,  tliat  (ti h1 
liimself  cannot  alter  it ;  a  position  which  he  afterwards  limits 
by  a  pe^triction  we  have  seen  in  Suarez,  that  if  God  com- 
nuiDd  any  one  to  be  killed,  or  his  ^kxLj  to  be  taken,  this 
wouM  not  render  murder  or  theft  lawful,  but.  beinor  com- 
manded by  the  Lord  of  life  and  all  thinfrs,  it  wouM  cea*e  to 
be  murder  or  theft-  Tl)i9  seems  little  Iwtter  than  a  sophism 
unwortiiyof  Grotius  ;  but  he  meant  to  di.^fintruish  iK'tween  an 
Abrogation  of  the  law  of  nature,  niiil  a  dis|>eii!>ation  with  it  in 
n  partiridnr  instance.  The  (.«rigiiial  poHilion,  in  fact,  is  not 
Rtuted  with  suthcient  proci.sion,  or  ou  a  ri^rht  ]>rinciple. 

88.  VoluntiiT}'  or  |K)sitive  law  i.s  either  human  or  revealed. 
The  former  is  either  that  of  civil  communities,  pociUfe 
■which  are  a.'^scmblages  of  freemen,  living  in  society  '"'• 
for  the  aake  of  laws  and  common  utility ;  or  that  of  nations, 
which  derives  iUs  oblipiation  from  the  consent  of  all  or  many 
nationn:  a  law  which  is  to  be  proved,  like  all  unwritten  law, 
by  euntinual  uea^^e  and  the  testimony  of  the  learned.  The 
revealed  law  he  divides  in  the  usual  manner,  but  hoM."*  that 
no  part  of  the  Mosaic,  so  far  jis  it  is  strictly  a  law,  i*  at  pre- 
sent bindings  upon  us.  But  much  of  it  is  contirmed  by  the 
Clm»tian  fcicrijitures.  and  much  is  also  obligatory  by  the  law 
of  nature..  Tlu8  last  law  is  to  be  applied,  d  prion,  tiy  tiio 
conformity  of  the  act  in  question  to  the  natund  and  social 
nature  of  man;  d  posteriori, hy  the  consent  of  mankind  :  the 
hitter  argument^  however,  not  being  conclusive,  but  highly 
probable,  when  the  agreement  is  found  in  all,  or  in  all  the 
uiore  civilized  nations.' 

89.  Perfect  rights,  after  tho  manner  of  the  jurists,  he  dia- 
tingiiishes  fi*oin  imperfect.    The  former  ore  culled  ncdt,  our 
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own,  pnrperly  speaking,  tbe  o1)je<»ta  of  wliat  they  stylpd 
_..  ,  ,  commiitiUive  JTistice:  thv  latter  nr«  Jenrtmiiuiltd  ftt- 
lmi'<;<'OH:i  ne#ses  {optitnninrs),  such  ns  equity,  cnifitude,  and 
ri«a"-  iloniestic.  iiHection  prescrihe,  but  wliioli  nrv.  only  t]M3 
objects  of" distributive  or  etpiitablo  justice.  Tbis  distinction  is 
of  Ibu  liiglu'st  in]))ortancc  in  the  iniinediate  subject  of  tlie 
work  of  Gi'dtiiis;  since  it  is  agr'ced  on  all  bunds  tlint  no  Inw 
gives  a  remody  Ibr  the  denial  of  these ;  nor  ciin  we  justly,  in  a 
State  of  nutuiv,  Lave  recourse  to  arms  in  order  to  ciifoi*c6 
them.'  ' 

Wnr,  however,  as  he  now  prticoods  to  show,  is  not  ab» 
solutcly  unlawful  either  by  the  law  of  nature  or  that 
of  nations,  or  of  revelation.  The  proof  I-h,  as  usual 
with  CJrotius,  very  diffuse ;  his  work  Iwing,  in  fiict, 
B  nia<nizine  of  urguments  and  examples  with  rather  a  supere- 
rojiutory  profusion.*  But  the  Anabaptist  and  Quaker  supcr- 
Btition  iuus  prtjvailed  enoufzh  to  render  sorae  of  his  refutation 
not  unnecessary.  At'ter  dividing  war  into  public,  and  private, 
and  showing  that  the  e.stablisliment  of  civil  justice  does  not 
universally  i»ut  an  end  to  the  right  of  piivate  war  (sim'e  cases 
may  ai"ise  when  tiie  inagistraie  cannot  be  waited  for,  and 
others  where  his  interfeitnce  cannot  be  obtained),  he  shows 
tliat  tbe  public  war  may  bo  either  solemn  and  regular  aoconi- 
ing  to  the  law  of  nations,  or  less  regular  on  a  sudden  emer- 
gency of  self-defence  ;  cla-ssing  also  under  tbe  latter  any  war 
■wluch  magistrates  not  sovereign  may  in  peculiar  circumstanceB 
levy.*  And  tliis  leads  him  to  inquire  what  constitutes  sove- 
reignty; defining,  after  setting  aside  other  descriptions,  that 
power  to  be  sovereign  whose  acts  cimnot  be  invalidatad  at  the 
pleasure  of  any  other  hnman  authority,  except  one,  which,  lut 
in  the  case  of  a  successor,  has  exactly  the  same  sovereignty 
as  itself,^ 

91.  Grotius  rejecta  the  opinion  of  those  who  hold  the  peo 
Resistanre  P'*^  *^  ^  everywhere  sovereign,  so  that  they  may 
''J  "■y"^'*  restrain  and  punish  kings  for  roisgovemment ;  quot- 
ing many  authorities  for  tiie  irresi^onsibility  of  kings. 
Here  he  lays  down  the  principles  of  non-resistance,  which  he 
more  fully  inculcates  in  the  next  chapter.  But  Uiis  is  done 
with  many  distinctions  as  to  tbe  nature  of  the  jjrincijmlity, 
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af  patrtwimtiril   Idaedaaav  vbck,  a*  la  o^fnecs.  aaj   he 

1  BUenated  like  aa  izkheritaooe.     fiiC  wkete  tl«  «!»«<eciiiBea<  laa 

J  be  bnu«d  lo  pofiakr  eooMBt.  lie  mras  tfaat  tkupoverof  aiiea- 

atioa  aboaldiMM  tojutwiUiFil  tn  be  tnririTnT  ia  tbe  psaL 

Tliu««,  li«  Mfs,  are  mocb  de«ei««d.  vbo  ibU;.  skai,  is  kng- 

diMki  wbere  xhni  cwiiunt  of  a  aeaato  or  mil  Lathr  t*  lefaired 

I  Am-  new  b««i   Uta  tnwfeitiiyty  saeif  is  dividad  j  fix-  tb^c 

rostrictMQS  miiBl  be  uadastegd  to  baw«  beoa  i^wwoj  ly  the 

prince  on  bis  own  will,  lett  be  abooU  be  tmtoffti  ime  aoae- 

Utia.  i.-y  to  bid  deiawEale  JataBlioB '     Ameog  otber 

liii  -  dnfter,  be  deteiioiaet  tbai  aeidBr  an  — ^t-i* 

alli  one  party  ic4aias9t«ataiii«aBt^^[BK)  nor 

a   ;         c^  awaj  tbe  rhararter  of  auieiaigwqr 

frota  tl«u  iai'tsxior ;  so  ur.  al  bsaat,  as  astbarvtj  orer  bk  owa 
BQbjeiita  is  oan<«med. 

9i.  In  tbe  oc-xs  efaapter,  Grattaa  «iwelb  aare  at  ki^^  «■ 

tbe  aUeged  rif^  of  nbjects  to  reaet  tbetr  pwemocg,  aa^ 

altogetber  xe|ieb  it,  witb  tba  esoefiiaa  of  &triet  self-defeaee^ 

or  th^  iinDrobable  eaae  of  a  boetile  spirit,  oo  tbe  prinee'd  part, 

i  ex*  '   tbe  detfriKSim  ef  bw  ptfopLt.      BAndtAj^  tba 

upl-' :  ...  liuehaoaa  and  tbe  Je)»aitdi,  bad  ft'lmitted  tbe  rigbt 

u(  resifttance  a^ainet  eaonooiB  cniellj.     If  tbe  king  bas  alalip 

I  caled  ibe  go^emmeaX,  or  laMutesily  reilnqoisbed  it,  be  ou^ 

I  after  a  lime,  be  ooBsidarad  oieKlj  a  private  per^oo.     Out 

nece  i>ogUgea4»  in  goTemiaeDt  is  by  m  means  to  be  reckoo«d 

a  rvlioquiahnKDt.*     And  be  alao  obeerres.  tbai  if  tbe  sov^ 

teignty  ba  divided  betwecoi  a  kiqg  aod  part  of  bis  subjects, 

I  or  tbe  wlK>le,  be  tn&y  be  resisted  by  force  in  usurping  tbeir 

!  siiiu     '         ~e  lie  id  no  longer  govejvign  ta  to  tbat;  whidt 

,bc  '  ''  the  case,  trven  if  tbe  ri^t  of  war  be  in  baa; 

Ud  must  be  undCTStood  of  a  foreign  war,  and  it  couUl 

^►■be  raaiiitained  that  tfaoae  wbo  j^rtal:^  tlie  gorertlgnty  iiave 

'not  the  right  to  defend  it;  in  wi>  imcnt  a  king  ouy 

liiee  even  hu  own  sliare  by  tbu  i>-  l:-.     lie  pn>cc*tid&  to 

Uu:  case  of  imurpatioa  ;  not  such  aa  is  w^a-ninted  by  lori^  pro- 

I  »i-jipL)on,  but  wliile  the  ciroomstaaces  tliat  led  to  tht;   unjudt 

I  poaaagioo  subsiaL     Against  such  an  usurper  he  thiuks  it  Uw- 
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fill  to  mbel,  Mi  long  ns  there  is  no  treat)'  or  voiiintaty  act  of 
alU'ginnoe,  at  least  if  the  {^vernment  de  jnre  8nn<'tio»is  tli« 
iusiirrection.  But,  where  there  may  Ik3  n  doubt  whether  tJie 
lawful  ruler  has  not  aoqnie,sce<l  in  the  usurfialion,  n  {wivate 
|>cri*on  ou^ht  rather  to  stand  by  possesftiou,  than  to  Uxki  (ho 
decision  upon  himself.' 

93.  The  right  of  war,  which  we  must  hen?  undei-stand  in  the 
u  largest  sense, —  the  einployment  of  fon-e    to   resist 

imjuntiiy  forcc,  thougii  by  private  men,  —  resitles  in  nil  man- 
kind. Snlou.  lie  says,  tiiughl  n»  that  those  comnion- 
wealths  would  hi^  h.nppy  wherein  eaoh  man  thought 
the  injuries  of  others  were  like  his  own.*  The  mere  sociabi- 
lity of  human  nature  ouglit  to  suggest  this  to  us.  Aral,  though 
Grolius  df>es  not  proreed  with  this  suhjeet,  he  would  not  have 
doiibtetl  that  we  arc  eren  bound  by  the  law  of  luifure,  not 
merely  that  wo  have  a  right,  to  prolcel  the  lives  and  goods  of 
others  against  lawless  violcnee,  without  the  least  refeivnce  to 
positive  law  or  the  command  of  a  magistrate.*  If  tliis  has 
Iwen  preposterously  donhte<l,  or  atfeeted  to  be  doubted,  in 
Eugl.iud,  of  late  years,  it  lia»  l-K'on  less  owing  to  the  pedantry 
which  demands  an  express  wTitten  law  upon  the  most  pressing 
emergency,  than  to  lukcwarmness,  nt  the  betft,  in  the  public 
cause  of  order  and  justice.  Tlie  expedienfy  of  vindienting 
these  by  the  slaughter  of  the  aggressoi's  must  defieiid  on  the 
peculiar  cii-cumstanoes ;  but  the  riglit  is  paramount  in  *ny 
positive  laws,  even  if  (which  with  us  is  not  the  case)  it  wore 
dilficult  to  be  proved  from  them. 

94.  We  now  arrive  at  the  first  and  fundamentu!  inquiry, 
Riffht  What  is  the  right  of  self-^lefenee,  including  the  de- 
af wif-        fence  of  what  is  our  own?     There  can,  says  Grotius, 

"**'  be  no  just  cause  of  war  (that  is,  of  using  forne ;  i'nr 
he  is  now  on  the  moat  general  ground)  but  injury.  For  this 
re.'ison,  he  will  not  admit  of  wars  to  preserve  the  balance  ot' 
jwwer.  An  imminent  injury  to  ourselves  or  our  property 
renders  repulsion  of  the  aggressor  by  force  legitimate.  But 
here  he  argues  rather  weakly  and  inconsistently  through  ex- 
cels of  charity  ;  and,  ncknowletlging  the  strict  right  of  killing 
one  who  would  othei'wise  kill  us,  thinks  it  more  praiseworthj 
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U>  aopepl  tlie  nlternativpi.'  The  ripiit  of  killing  nnc  wTio  in- 
fli<'L«(  a  smiiller  peraonal  injtiry,  he  wlmlly  <lenie«  ?  and  with 
P€S[>ect  lo  a  robl)er,  while  he  ndmiu  he  rony  be  slain  by 
DntumJ  law,  is  of  opinion  that  the  gospel  has  grently  limitnl 
!h«  privihge  of  defendinj?  oiir  property  by  8uch  mwuif.  Al- 
imJl  nil  jtirirta  and  llieolngians  of  his  day,  lie  8ay^,  carry  it 
farther  than  he  does.'  To  public  "warfare  he  pives  a  greater 
latitude  than  to  jvrivate  self-defence,  but  without  assinning 
any  salit*fi«Mory  reason;  the  true  reason  beinjj.  that  so  rigid  a 
eeheme  of  ethies  would  have  rendered  his  l)ook  ao  Utopian 
llicory,  inplead  of  a  pmctirable  co<lc  of  law. 

95.  Injnry  to  our  rights,  therefore,  is  a  just  cause  of  war. 
But  what  are  our  rightfi?  What  i«  property?  whence  does  it 
rome?  whnt  may  lie  its  Biilijeetii?  in  whom  does  it  reside? 
Till  tlipse  questions  are  determined,  we  c-an  have  but  crude 
and  indefinite  notions  of  injury,  and,  consequently,  of  the 
riphla  we  have  to  redress  it.  The  disquisition  is  necessary, 
but  it  must  be  long;  unless,  indeed,  -We  acquiesce  in  wliat  w« 
find  already  written,  and  seek  for  no  stable  principles  uf>on 
whieh  this  grand  and  primary  question  in  civil  society  (the 
ri}»hts  of  property  and  dominion)  may  rest.  Here  then  begiiu 
wfiat  has  seemed  to  many  the  at>andonment  by  Grotius  of  hib 
general  enhject,  and  what  certainly  suspends,  for  a  considerable 
time,  the  inquiry  into  intemationni  law,  but  still  not,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  an  episodical  digression,  at  least  for  the  greater 
part,  but  ft  natural  and  le^timate  investipntion,  springing 
immediately  from  the  principal  theme  of  the  work,  connected 
vlth  it  more  closely  at  several  intervals,  and  tdtimately 
reverting  into  iL  But  of  this  the  reader  will  judge  as  we 
proceed  with  the  analysis. 

Ofi.  Grotins  bepins  with  rather  too  romantic  a  picture  of 
the  le  of  the  world,  when  men  lived  on  the  t,.  „„..;„ 

epoi       'I      fruits  ol   the  e.irth,  with  no  property,  (uiuiinii- 
exct»pt  ii)  what  each  had  taken  from  the   common        "^ 
mother's  lap.     But  this  happy  condition  did  not,  of  course, 
last  Very  long;  and  mankind  came  to  separate  and  exclusive 
possession,  each  for  himself,  and  against  the  world.     Original 
«ooupnncy  by  perBone,  and  division  of  lands  by  tbo  crmmu- 


■  IJb.  n.  «,  1.  S  B.  OronorluB  obmre* 
hlrjilljr  "U<l  tniiy  on  Ihli :  "  Mellnf  on-bll 
«»«»  nrdihm  tqjuih,  boh  meliml  oort- 
At  li^rlji  tpuun  oc<idi*ro  jura.** 
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nity,  1>e  rightly  holds  to  be  the  two  sources  of  territuriul  pro- 
priety. Occupation  is  of  two  sorts ;  one  by  the  commiinity 
(j}er  UHU'erxittiiem),  the  oiher  {por  fundog)  by  ficveral  posses- 
nion.  What  is  nut  thus  occupied  is  still  the  dotuain  uf  the 
Btiit('.  GrotiuB  coiu-eivea  that  nmnkind  have  reserved  a  right 
of  taking  what  lielong*?  to  otliers,  in  extreme  necessity.  It  is 
a  still  more  romurkable  limitation  of  the  right  of  property, 
that  it  carries  very  far  his  notions  of  tlmt  of  transit ;  main- 
tainin]a;  that  not  oidy  rivers,  but  the  territory  itself,  of  a  stale 
may  \ye  peaceably  entered,  and  that  permission  cannot  be 
refused,  consistently  with  natural  law,  even  in  the  rase  of 
anniea:  nor  is  the  apprehension  of  incuiTing  tlie  hostility 
of  the  |N>wer,  who  is  thus  attacked  by  the  army  pussiug 
through  our  territory,  a  sutficient  excuse.'  This,  of  course, 
rnusl  now  he  exploded.  Nor  cajk,  he  tliinks,  the  transit  of 
merchandise  be  ibrbidden  or  im[»eded  by  levying  any  further 
tolls  than  are  required  for  the  incident  expenses.  Stningei'S 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  settle,  on  condition  of  obeying  the 
laws,  and  even  to  occupy  any  waste  tracts  in  the  territory  j' 
a  position  etiually  untenable.  It  is  less  unreasonably  that  he 
mauiUiins  the  general  right  of  mankind  to  buy  what  tiiey  want, 
if  the  other  party  can  spare  it;  but  he  extends  too  far  his  |)rin- 
ciple,  that  no  nation  can  be  excluded  by  another  from  privi- 
leges which  it  oon<!ede9  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  all  these 
positions,  however,  we  perceive  the  enlarged  and  pliJlanthropic 
spirit  of  the  system  of  Grotius.  and  iiis  disregdiil  of  the 
usages  of  mankind  when  they  clashed  with  his  Christian  prio- 
ciples  of  justice.  But,  as  the  very  contrary  supposition  lias 
been  ealablishcd  in  the  belief  of  the  present  gojieration,  it 
may  be  doubtful  whether  hb  own  testimony  will  be  thouglit 
aulficient. 

97.  The  original  acquisition  of  property  was,  in  the  infancy 
Right  or  of  human  societies,  by  division  or  by  occupancy:  it 
<io.'up«iioy.  ^  J^^^  jjy  occupancy  alone.  Paullus  lijis  reckoned 
f«  a  mode  of  original  acquisition,  if  we  huve  caused  any  thing 
to  exist, "  Si  quid  ipsi,  ut  in  renim  natui-a  esset,  fecinius."  This, 
thooyh  not  well  expressed,  must  mean  the  produce  of  lal>or. 
Grotius  observes,  that  this  resolves  itself  into  a  cotitinuancc 
of  a  prior  right,  or  a  new  one  by  occupancy,  and  therefore  no 
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^^Hbi|f  ta  an  OTir.  tktwt  mm  la 
^^BBBon  or  »iive««ipitT,  aa4  f«*p 
at  least,  riven,  aiid  hmjm  mt  ttit 
^Jfl  whrnt  wmmcT  iMs  mmj  ie 

Hoivtmrt  otben  n  fitla^     n 
B  vontiwersj-  of  GnjtaiB  wit>  !: 

Libemm  iliii|iB|L  dK  atker  m  i 

the  ri^  of  Ea^4afi4  tB  eccli 

from  IIm  aeas  wtack  akm  aHatBi  «■  W  k 
M.  The  ri^  of    iiapMij«nfc  »  » 

■twirinnwi  bj  their  ■■■nu      Birt  it  » 

ka|nrtaaee  to  naander  tie 

{■(■eriiiCioo,    Tlw  aim-dM^  a^  ffac 

period,  MOBS  tbe  aatyaaoMM  dT  @rri 

orif^aalljr  atiated.    It  Mai  ie  *•  aie 

vlw  kncNiB  bta  nphi'  aad  ka*  kis  6«a 

al>aiiitiMiiiT"f  kia  abbb  iiiKeA  piw^  i(  I 

fbr  bfe  v]Miiiaacka>B,Gf«dMaBvs.ka»aai^kai:  *E^^ 

nondnm  eet  maam  aaflaHi  a>  Jok."* 

99.  A  righi  over  pemae  aaj  ke  ao^aired  it  Atve  vajn,-— 

hj  peoeration,  bj  ibor  aonaeai,  hf  itrnkr  trimr.    la 

ciiildreii,  «e  ore  to  ceaadET  thm>  pamds^ — Ibalaf  f^^*** 
kafMvfect  ja^aieat,  or  iarfaKj ;  Ihrt  of  adak  «ee  ift  ^JT** 
dw  fatiwra&milj;  andtlBtaf  caBaapatMA.crfiKW- 
fiHiulimtkii,  vfaen  tkc^^  have  ceaKd  lo  fin  a  fart  «f  it.     la 
Iba  Ont  of  thaae, »  eUd  i»  eafaUe  of  profcrtria  pfiwiiM. 
bot  noi  ia  cajoyiaeat;    la  the  second,  hip  ia  *abf«^ 
fionmt,  onlf  ta  attiop«  wkaeh  aficct  the  fmaitlv ;   ia  i 
he  is  wholly  hb  own  oiaiter.     AU  bepad  thi»  as  pnRtivc  Uar. 
The  paternal  power  wa*  akaart  peraljar  ta  the  Roaa»>> 
though  the  Fentaaa  oie  aid  to  have  had  anamliiBg  of  Iho 
tome.     Gfod^  w«  perveiTe,  was  aa  aDj  of  th»e  who  ele- 
valed  the  patiiardid  power,  in  ocder  to  faaod  spoa  it  a 
dopolie  polity ;  aor  doa  be  laiie  it  by  aay  anaBe  aa  Idgh  aa- 
Bodio.    The  caalaaBefEaMemiiaiioBswtMkl,  perhaps, hava 
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The  oonsociatioa  of  malB  and  female  ia  the  fint  spodM  of 
B^fionMiDt  it,  wliicJi  151  principally  in  maiTiii<;u,  for  whicli  llm 
in  nuurinKv.  proniinc  of  the  woman  lo  l>e  failhCiil  is  rvqiiiix-il. 
But  he  tliinks  that  (here  is  no  mutual  obligation  hy  the  law 
of  nature ;  which  secuns  dcsigni-d  to  save  the  jiolypauiy  of  tiie 
pairiardis.  He  tlien  disuuAscs  .tlte  chief  qucBtiuiis  an  to 
divort-e,  polygamy,  clandestine  maniageB,  ar»d  incest;  buldiug, 
Dial  no  unions  are  forbidden  by  natural  law,  except  in  iIhi 
direct  line>  Concubines,  in  the  sense  of  the  Boman  jurispru- 
deuce,  are  true  Chrtittiau  wives.' 

101.  In  nil  uiher  cuusociutioua  except  marriage,  it  is  a  rule 
In  roramoD-  tJ>at  (ito  mil jurity  can  bind  the  niinurity.  Of  the«e, 
waiJib;a.  (jjg  principal  is  a  commonwealth.  And  here  he 
maintains  the  riglit  of  every  citizen  to  leave  his  country,  and 
that  the  btjitc  retains  no  right  over  thotte  wjiora  it  lias  ban- 
iehed.  Subjection,  which  may  arise  from  one  kind  of  consent, 
is  either  private  or  jtublic:  the  former  is  of  several  Rpecics, 
anibng  which  adoption,  in  the  Roman  sense,  is  the  noblest, 
and  servitude  the  meanest.  In  the  latter  case,  the  nmster  has 
not  the  right  of  life  and  death  over  his  servants,  thougii  tiome 
laws  give  him  impmiity.  lie  is  pttrfilexed  ultout  the  right 
over  jiersons  Iwm  in  slavery,  since  his  theory  of  it*  origin 
will  not  support  it.  But  in  the  case  of  public  subjection, 
where  one  state  liecomcs  voluntarily  sulject  to  another,  he 
finds  no  diifii-ulty  about  the  unborn,  because  the  people  is  the 
same,  notwithstanding  the  succession  of  individuals ;  whick 
seems  paying  too  much  deferent*  to  a  legal  fiction,* 

102.  The  right  of  alienating  altogether  the  territory,  he 
lUghtof  gi'suita  to  patrimonial  sovereigns;  bat  he  denies 
Kiiidiittiog  that  a  j^wirt  can  be  separated  from  the  rest  without  its 
*"  ■  consent,  either  by  the  community  or  hy  the  sove- 
reign, however  large  his  authority  may  be.  This  he  extends 
to  subjection  of  the  kingdom  to  vassalage.  The  riglit  of 
AilemUon  *J'cnating  private  pi-operty  by  testameut  ia  founded, 
li>  tote-      lit)  thinks,  hi  natural  law ;'  a  p)sitioii  wherein  I  can 

by  no  means  concur.  In  conformity  with  tliis,  he 
derives  tlie  right  of  succession  by  intestacy  from  ilie  pre- 
sumed iut4^ntiun  oJ'  the  deoeatM^d,  and  proceeds  to  dilate  on  tli6 
difl'crent  rules  of  succession  established  by  civil  laws.  Ytst 
the  rule,  tliat  paternal  and  maternal  heirs  shall  take  respect 
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Itely  what  descended  from  the  nnceetora  on  each  eidiv  he 
iiutiveiree  to  be  founded  in  the  law  of  nature,  though  subject 
j  tu  tlie  right  of  bequteu' 

103.  Ill  treating  of  tlie  aoqnisitipn  of  prof)erty  by  the  law 

of  n.)''""'^.  ''(^  inejins  only  the  arbitmry  constitutions 

vf  I  111   and  other  codes.     Some  of  these  he  prJ™,*, 

dtwuj'^  i.Miii-ititl  in  no  solid  reason,  though  Ibe  law-  byi'-^^"" 

givers  of  every  country  have  a  right  to  detenoine 

Bucb    nuUtera   us    they    think    (it.      Thus   tlie    Koman    mw 

'  rcoogni/es  no   property  in   animals  feres  natura,  whiiii  that 

I  of  luodern  nations  gives,  he  says,  to  the   owner  of  the  8oil 

.where   tbey  are  found,  not  unrcasouably  any  more  tlian  the 
3it£   maxim    is   unrettsotiable.     So  of  a   treasure  found 
tho  eartli.  and  many  other  cases,  wherein  it  is  liard  to 

^7  that  the  law  of  nature  aud  reaeon  preticribea  one  rule 
more  Uian  another.'  < 

KM.  The   rights   of  sovereignty   and   property   may   tBT» 

imusate  by  extinction   of  the    ruling  or   |M)8seasing  EKUneuo* 
ily  without  provision  of  sucecASors.     Slaves  then    "frtgut*. 
»rae  free ;  and  subjects,  their  own  maiiters :  for  there  can 

[be  DO  new  right  by  occupancy  in  such.  But  a  peo])le  or 
community  may  cease  to  exist,  though  the  identity  of  pei'sons, 
or  even  of  racei,  is  not  necessary  for  its  continuance.  It 
may  expire  by  voluntary  dispersion,  or  by  subjugiitioa  to 
another  state.  But  mere  ciiange  of  place  by  simultniieoufl 
emigration  wUl  pot  destroy  a  pjlilieal  society,  mudi  less  a 
change  of  internal  governmcnL  Hence,  a  lepublic  becoming 
n  monarchy,  it  stands  io  tlie  same  relation  to  other  coimou- 
uities  as  belbru,  and^  in  particular,  is  subject  to  all  its  ibrmer 
dabU.^ 
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105.  In  a  chapl«r  on  the  ftbligntions  which  tlw  right  of 
Botneca-  pro|>ert7  impoi'es  on  otlitrs  than  the  proprietor,  we 
lutaiuai  find  some  of  the  more  doHcate  qiiestions  in  th6 
*""'  casuistry  of  natural  law,  such  as  relate  to  the  bofid 

Jide  possessor  of  another's  property.  Grotivia,  always  siding 
with  the  stricter  moralists,  a'^aerfs  that  he  is  bound  not  only 
to  restore  the  sub-sfani*,  but  the  intermediate  profits,  without 
any  claim  for  the  vahiablc  conaidenition  which  he  may  have 
paid.  His  commentator  Barln»yrac,  of  a  later  and  laxer 
school  of  casuistry,  <lenies  much  of  this  doctrine.' 

lot).  Tliat  groat  hmnch  of  ethics  which  relates  to  the 
obligation  of  proniiw^s  hns  been  so  diftusively  handled 
by  the  cjLsnists  as  well  as  philosophers,  that  Grotius 
deserves  uinch  credit  for  the  brtvity  with  wliieh  he  hm 
laid  down  the  simple  principles,  and  diaciissed  Bome  of  the 
more  diilicult  jiroblcms.  That  tndrc  promises,  or  nuda  naeln, 
wliere  llicre  is  neither  mutual  benefit,  nor  what  the  junsts 
call  synallagmatic  contract,  are  bindin»  on  the  conscience, 
whatever  tliey  may  be,  or  ought  to  be,  in  law,  is  maintained 
against  a  distinguished  civilian,  Francis  Coniuin;  nor  does 
Barbeymc  seem  to  dispute  this  general  tenet  of  montl 
philosopliers.  I'utTcndorf,  however,  says  that  there  is  a  tacit 
condition  in  promise-s  of  this  kind  that  ihey  can  be  portbrnied 
wittiout  great  los.s  to  the  promiser;  and  Cicero  holds  ihetn 
lo  1)6  released,  if  their  jcrformance  would  be  more  detri- 
mental to  one  party  tlian  eerv-iceable  to  the  other.  This 
gives  a  good  deal  of  latitude ;  but  perhaps  they  are,  in 
such  cases,  oj)en  to  compensation  without  actual  tulKlment 
A  promise  given  without  dL-lihenition,  aecoiding  to  Cjroiius 
himself,  is  not  binding.  Tliwe  founded  on  deceit  or  error 
adiiiit  of  many  distinctions ;  but  he  determines,  in  the  cele- 
brated question  of  extorted  promises,  that  they  are  valiil 
by  the  natural,  though  their  obligation  m.iy  l>c  annulh-d  by 
tlie  civil,  law.  But  the  promisee  is  bound  to  release  a  pio- 
mise  thus  unduly  obtained.'    These  uistauces  ai'e  sufOcient 


'  P.  10.    Otir  own  JurlxprudeDce  foa 

d«  title.  Uioiij^h 

b'-::.  ;,  forwh.it  ho 

ma>  ,.....■  .-.!..  .i.iu  i..  .1.1-  U'lient  of  the 
property  \  which  iwcmj  huf'lly  coneonant 
to  the  Rtrirtpat  rule'*  of  njittiml  law. 
■  '  e.  11,  }  7-  It  Ui  not  Tori'  probnblo 
that.  th«  pruaiifoi  will  fulfil  thio  oMIjia- 
Uou  In  jucU  a  cam  |  uvl  tiw  decisiou  of 


Orotlus,  thoagji  conlhrmable  to  tliat 
of  tho  tbpnlog1r*aI  wi5ui-*t8  In  general,  U 
jiiKtly  tTJivtoil  by  l'ulTi!Hd(jrr  «nil  IJar- 
bfyntn,  aii  well  ha  by  mnuy  writ,*!*  of  tba 
l»st  ccntutTT.  The  primipte  wem»  lo  be, 
tlint  rl);lit  nnd  oblignttoD.  In  mntlvni  af 
aj;r«!nient,  lira  com-latlre ;  kikI.  wtipra 
the  flntt  (toen  not:  nri.'^*,  the  snconil  cnnnot 
exlnt.  Adam  Smith  uiil  I'nJc-y  Incline 
to  tbink  tile  prouilse  ought,  undlrcerltjA 
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to  thaw  the  Bphit  in  which  Grotius  always  approaches  the 
decision  of  moral  questions ;  serious  and  learned,  rather  than 
profound  in  seeking  a  principle,  or  acute  in  establishing 
a  distinction.  In  the  latter  quality,  he  falls  much  below  his 
annotator  Barbejrac,  who  had,  indeed,  the  advantage  of 
penning  nearly  a  century  after  him. 

107.  In  no  part  of  his  work  has  Grotius  dwelt  so  much 
on  the  rules  and  distinctions  of  the  Roman  law  as  in  ^^^^  ,^ 
his  chapter  on  contracts ;  nor  was  it  very  easy  or 
desirable  to  avoid  it.'  The  wisdom  of  those  great  men,  from 
the  fragments  of  whose  determinations  tlie  existing  juris- 
prudence  of  Europe,  in  subjects  of  this  kind,  has  been  chiefly 
derived,  could  not  be  set  aside  without  presumption,  nor 
appropriated  without  ingratitude.  Less  fettered,  at  least  in 
the  best  age  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  by  legislative  inter- 
ference than  our  modem  lawyers  have  commonly  been,  they 
resorted  to  no  other  principles  than  those  of  natural  justice. 
That  the  Roman  law,  in  all  its  parts,  coincides  with  the 
best  possible  platform  of  natural  jurispnidence,  it  would 
be  foolish  to  assert ;  but  that  in  this  great  province,  or  rather 
demesne-land,  of  justice,  the  regulation  of  contracts  between 
man  and  man,  it  does  not  considerably  deviate  from  the  riglit 
line  of  reason,  has  never  been  disputed  by  any  one  in  the 
least  conversant  with  the  Pandects. 

108.  It  will  be  manifest,  however,  to  the  attentive  reader  of 
Grotius,  in  this  chapter,  that  he  treats  tlie  s-ibject  conrfdcmd 
of  contract  as  a  part  of  ethics  rather  than  of  juris-  «U"<-aUy- 
prudence;  and  it  is  only  by  the  frequent  pamllolism  of 
the  two  sciences  that  the  contrary  could  be  suspec^ted.  Thus 
he  maintains,  that,  equality  being  the  principle  of  the  contract 
by  sale,  either  party  is  forced  to  restore  tlie  difference  aritsing 
from  a  misapprehension  of  the  otlier,  even  witliout  his  own 
fault;  and  this  whatever  may  be  the  amount,  though  the 
civil  law  gives  a  remedy  only  where  the  difference  exceeds 
one-half  of  the    price.''     And  in  several  other  places   lie 

chetniutanpM,  to  be  kept ;  but  the  lea-  bond  pTcn  throtiKh  durca  or  illogail  tIo- 
•OIK  the;  give  ue  not  founded  on  the  lence,  if  the  plea  lie  u  true  one. 
jwuiliu  nfletrix,  which  the  proper  obll-  In  a  subsequent  pHWMige,  I.  111.  c.  10, 
ntkn  of  pramliws,  aa  inch,  lequirva.  It  §  4,  Orotiua  seenia  to  rarry  thla  theory 
balao  a  proof  bow  little  tlie  uioml  mnne  of  the  duty  of  releiiiilni;  iiu  unjust  pro- 
of nnnkind  gOM  along  with  the  rigid  nilae  to  far  aa  to  deny  the  obligation  of 
camiata  in  thia  reapect,  tlint  no  one  ia  the  latter,  and  thus  rin'uituusly  to  ngna 
Muned  for  defending  hiniaelf  agaloat  s  with  the  opposite  clans  of  nuuists. 
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dtvorgea  equally  from  that  law.  Not  that  he  ever  con- 
tcmpkted  what  Smith  seems  to  have  meant  by  "  nntiiral 
jurispnidence,"  a  theory  of  the  principles  M'hieh  ought  to  run 
through,  and  to  be  the  foundtition  of,  the  laws  of  all  nations. 
But  he  knew  that  the  judge  in  the  tribunal,  and  the  inward 
judge  in  the  breast,  even  where  their  subjects  of  determi- 
nation appear  essentially  the  same,  must  have  diflferent 
boundaries  to  their  jurisdiction;  and  that,  as  the  general 
maxims  and  inflexible  forma  of  external  law,  in  attempts 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  subtilties  of  casuistry, 
would  become  uncertain  and  arbitrary,  so  the  finer  emotions 
of  the  conscience  would  lose  all  their  moral  effictioy  by 
restniinuig  the  duties  of  justice  to  that  which  can  be  enforced 
by  the  law.  In  the  coui-se  of  this  twelfth  chapter,  we  come 
to  a  question  much  debated  in  tlie  time  of  Grotius, — -tlia 
lawfuhiess  of  usury.  After  admitting,  against  tlie  common 
upiniou,  that  it  is  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  nature,  he  yet 
maintains  tlie  jirohibition  in  the  Mosaic  code  to  l)e  binding 
on  all  mankind.'  An  extraoxxlinary  position,  it  would  seem, 
in  one  who  Jiad  denied  any  part  of  that  system  to  be  truly 
an  universal  law.  This  was,  however,  the  usual  determi- 
nation of  ciisnists ;  but  he  follows  it  up,  aa  was  also  usual, 
with  so  many  e.xce[)tions  as  materially  relax  and  invalidate 
*Jie  ap])lic(vtion  of  his  rule. 

lO'J.  The  next  chapter,  on  promissory  oatlis,  is  a  corollary 
Pmrnioory  to  the  last  two.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Grotius,  as  it 
*■""'•  had  been  of  all  theologians,  and,  iu  truth,  of  jJl 
mankind,  that  a  promise  or  contnict  not  only  bocomos  moro 
solemn,  and  entails  on  its  breach  a  severer  penally,  by 
means  of  this  adjuration  of  the  Supreme  Being,  but  may 
even  acquire  a  substantial  validity  by  it,  in  cases  wl«!re 
no  prior  obligation  would  subsist.*  This  chaiiter  is  distin- 
guished by  a  more  than  usually  profuse  erudition.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  rigid  observance  of  oaths  which  he  deems 
incumbeut  by  natural  and  revealed  law,  he  admits  of  a  con- 
siderable authority  in  the  civil  magistrate,  oi-  other  superior, 
IIS  a  husband  or  father,  to  annul  the  oaths  of  inferiors  l)efore,- 
hsmd,  or  to  dis|>cnse  with  them  afterwards:  not  that  they  can 
release  a  moral  obligation,  but  thai  the  obiigatiou  itself  is 
incurred  under  a  tacit  condition  of  their  consent.    And  he 
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fteema,  in  ratLer  a  singular  manner,  to  hint  a  kind  of  approval 
of  sarh  diBpensations  by  the  church.' 

110.  Wlmteverhaa  been  laid  down  by  Grotins  in  the  last 
three  chapters  as  to  the  naLiiral  obligations  of  man-  Eagneo- 
kind,  has  an  especial  reference  to  the  main  purport  JU*""  "'^ 
of  this  great  work,  the  duties  of  the  supreme  power.  t*wiir<to 
But  the  engajrements  of  sovereigns  give  rise  to  many  •"**'**'■• 
questions  which  cannot  occur  In  those  of  j>rivate  men.  In  the 
chapter  wliieh  ensues,  on  the  promises,  oatiis,  and  contracts  of 
Bovercigiis,  he  confines  himself  to  tliose  engagements  which 
immediately  affect  their  subjects.  These  it  is  of  great  impor- 
tance, in  the  author's  ainsumed  province  of  the  general  confessor 
or  casuist  of  kings,  to  place  on  a  right  footing;  because  they 
have  never  wanted  8ul)servient  counselloi-s,  who  would  wrest 
the  law  of  conscience,  as  well  as  that  of  the  land,  to  the  inter- 
ests of  power.  Grolius,  in  denying  that  the  sovereign  may 
revoke  his  own  contracts,  extends  this  case  to  those  ma<le  by 
him  during  his  minority,  without  limitation  to  such  as  have 
been  authorized  by  hia  guardians.'  His  contracts  with  hia 
subjects  create  a  true  obligation,  of  which  they  may  claim, 
though  not  enforce,  the  performance.  He  hesitates  whether 
to  call  this  obligiition  a  civil  or  only  a  natural  one ;  and,  in 
fact,  it  can  only  be  determined  by  positive  law.'  Whether  the 
successors  of  a  sovereign  are  bound  by  his  engagements,  must 
depend,  he  observes,  on  the  politicsd  constitution,  and  on  the 
nature  of  llje  engagement.  Those  of  an  usurper  he  deter- 
mines not  to  be  binding,  which  should  probably  be  limited  to 
domestic  contracts,  tliough  his  l.-inguage  seems  large  enough 
to  comprise  engagements  towards  foreign  states.'* 

111.  We  now  return  from  what,  in  strict  language,  may 
pass  for  a  long  digression,  though  not  a  needless  one,  pu^,)ie 
to  the  main  stream  of  international  law.  The  title  of  »"»«««- 
the  fifteenth  chapter  is  on  Public  Treaties.  After  several 
divisions,  which  it  would  at  present  be  thought  unnccessaiy  to 
ppccify  60  much  at  length,  Grotius  enters  on  a  question  not 
tJM*n  settled  by  theologians,  whether  alliances  with  infidel  pow- 
ers were,  in  any  circumstances,  lawful.     Francis  I.  had  given 
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grent  8c«n<!nt  m  Europe  by  his  lefl^ne  with  (he  Turk.  And, 
though  Grotius  adn\its  the  general  lawfulness  at" such  allianceis, 
it  18  under  liniitaliotis  which  would  hanlly  have  borne  out  the 
cotirt  of  France  in  promoting  the  appnindizemtnt  of  the  com- 
mon enemy  of  Christendom.  Another  and  more  extensive 
head  in  the  casuistxy  of  nations  iflates  to  treaties  that  have 
been  eoncluded  without  the  authority  of  the  sovereign.  That 
he  is  not  bound  by  these  engagements  is  evident  as  a  leading 
rule ;  hut  the  eourse  which,  acconling  to  natural  law.  ou^ht  to 
be  taken  in  such  ciremnstancea,  is  often  doiibtfid.  Tite  famous 
capitulation  of  the  Roman  army  at  the  Caudine  Forks  is  in 
point  Grotius,  a  rigid  casuist,  detennines  that  the  senate 
were  not  liound  to  replace  their  army  in  the  condition  from 
which  the  treaty  had  delivei-ed  them.  And  this  seems  to  be  a 
ratioTiul  decision,  though  tlie  Romans  liave  sometimes  incurred 
the  censure  of  ill  faith  for  iheir  conduct.  IJut  if  the  sove- 
reign has  not  only  by  silence  acquiesced  in  the  engagement 
of  his  ambas.sador  or  general,  which  of  itself,  according  to 
Grotius,  will  tiot  amount  to  an  implied  ratificalioti,  but  recog- 
nized it  by  some  overt  act  of  liia  own,  he  cannot  atiurwarda 
plead  the  defect  of  sanction.' 

1 12.  Promises  consist  externally  in  words,  really  in  the  in- 
Their  Inter-  tention  of  the  parties.  But,  as  the  evidence  of  this 
pretoUon.  intention  must  usually  depend  on  words,  we  should 
adapt  our  general  rules  to  their  natural  meaning.  Common 
usage  is  to  determine  the  interpretation  of  agrcenicnts,  except 
where  tenns  of  a  technical  sense  have  been  employed.  Bui  if 
the  expressions  will  bear  ditleront  senses*,  or  if  there  is  some 
apparent  inconsistency  in  diHl-retit  clauses,  it  hecom<'8  neces- 
sary to  collect  ihe  meaning  conjceturally,  from  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  frotn  the  consequen^-es  of  the  proposed  interpre- 
tation, and  fit)m  its  bearing  on  other  pnrls  of  the  agreement 
This  serves  to  exclude  unn^asonable  and  unfair  const  ructions 
from  the  er|uivocal  language  of  treaties,  such  as  was  usuid  in 
former  times  to  a  degree  which  the  greater  prudence  of  con- 
tracting jmrties,  if  not  their  better  faith,  has  rendered  inqiossi- 
ble  in  modern  Europe.  Among  other  rules  of  inteqiretntion, 
whether  in  private  or  public  engagements,  he  lays  down  one, 
familiar  to  the  jurist^  but  concerning  the  validity  of  which 
some  have  doubted,  —  th.at  things  favorable,  as  tliey  style 
them,  or  conferring  a  benefit  are  to  be  construed  largely; 
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tilings  odions,  or  onerons  to  one  partj,  are  not  to  be  atretdied 
beyond  the  letter.  Oar  own  law,  as  is  well  known,  adopts 
tliis  diatinctimi  between  remedial  and  penal  statutes ;  and  k 
seems  (wherever  that  which  is  favorable  in  one  sea^^  is  not 
odious  in  another)  the  most  equitable  princi{Je  in  public  con- 
ventions. The  celebrated  question,  the  cause,  or,  as  Polvbius 
more  truly  calls  it,  the  pretext,  of  the  socond  Punic  War, 
whether  the  terms  of  a  treaty  binding  each  party  not  to 
attack  the  allies  of  the  other  shaU  comprehend  those  who  have 
entei-ed  subsequently  into  alliance,  seems,  but  rather  on 
doubtful  grounds,  to  be  decided  in  the  negative.  Several 
other  cases  from  history  are  agreeably  introduced  in  this 
chapter.* 

113.  It  is  often,  he  observes,  important  to  ascertain  whether 
a  treaty  be  personal  or  real ;  that  is,  whether  it  affect  only 
the  contracting  sovereign  or  the  state.  The  treaties  of  re- 
publics are  always  real  or  permanent,  even  if  the  form  of 
government  should  become  monarchical ;  but  the  converse  is 
not  true  as  to  those  of  kings,  which  are  to  be  interpreted 
according  to  the  probable  meaning  where  there  are  no  words 
of  restraint  or  extension.  A  treaty  subsists  with  a  kin^ 
though  he  may  be  expelled  by  his  subjects ;  nor  Ls  it  any 
breach  of  faith  to  take  up  arms  against  an  usurper,  with  the 
lawful  sovereign's  consent.  This  is  not  a  doctrine  which 
would  now  be  endured.* 

11 4.  Besides  those  rules  of  interpretation  which  depend  on 
explaining  the  words  of  an  engagement,  tliere  are  tftl^n 
which  must  sometimes  be  employed  to  extend  or  limit  tlM 
meaning  beyond  any  natural  construction.  Tims,  in  tin;  old 
law-case,  a  bequest,  in  the  event  of  the  jestatrVs  [KjftthunKxis 
son  dying,  was  held  valid  where  none  was  bom ;  an<l  {nnUuit*» 
of  this  kind  are  continual  in  the  books  of  jurisprudence.  It 
is  equally  reasonable  sometimes  to  restrain  tlw;  terraii  iX  a 
promise,  where  they  clearly  appear  to  go  Imyowl  tti«!  d<;)tisrn 
of  the  promiser,  or  where  supervenient  drcumatHtvum  Ui'VifnU; 
an  exception  which  he  would  infallibly  have  rnafh;.  A  fnw 
sections  in  this  place  seem,  perhaps,  more  fit  Ut  liave  lumn 
inserted  in  the  eleventh  chapter. 

115.  There  is  a  natural  obligation  to  make  amends  ftff 
injury  to  the  natural  rights  of  another,  which  is  (;xt4;n«lisd« 
by  means  of  the  estabUslmicnt  of  property  and  of  mil  noeMjtjr, 
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to  all  wliioh  the  laws  liave  accorded  liim.'  Hence  ft  con 
i-elative  riglit  arises,  but  a  right  wbicli  is  to  be  dJB- 
ta  rr]miT  L'nguislied  fiom  lifncss  or  merit.  The  jurists  wei-e 
Injury-  accustomed  to  treat  exjiletive  justice,  which  consista 
in  giving  to  every  one  what  ia  strictly  his  own,  separately 
fi"om  attributive  justice,  the  equitable  and  riglit  di.^|x-ii^- 
tion  of  all  things  accoiHling  to  desert.  With  the  latter, 
GnHins  has  nothing  to  do ;  nor  is  he  to  l)c  charged  with 
introducing  the  distinction  of  perfect  and  imperfect  rights, 
if,  indeed,  those  phrases  are  as  objectionable  as  some  have 
accounted  them.  In  the  far  greater  pjirt  of  this  cha))ter,  he 
considere  the  principles  of  this  important  province  of  natural 
law,  the  obligation  to  compensate  damage,  rather  as  it  Jiffecta 
private  perK>ns  than  sovereign  states.  As,  in  most  in- 
Btancen,  this  falls  within  the  jurisdiction  of  civil  tribunals, 
the  rules  laid  down  by  Grotius  miiy,  to  a  hasty  reader,  6cetn 
mther  intended  as  directory  to  the  judge,  than  to  the  con- 
science of  the  otfending  party.  This,  however,  ia  not  by  any 
means  the  case:  he  is  here,  as  almost  everywhere  else,  a 
master  in  morality,  an<l  not  in  l.iw.  That  he  is  not  obsequi- 
ously following  the  Roman  law,  will  apj^ear  by  his  determin- 
ing against  the  natural  responsibility  of  the  owner  for 
injuries  committetl,  without  his  fault,  by  a  slave  or  a  beast.* 
But  sovereigns,  he  holds,  are  answerable  for  the  pinu:ies  acd 
robberies  of  their  subjects  when  they  are  able  to  prevent  them. 
This  is  the  only  case  of  national  law  which  he  discusses; 
but  it  is  one  of  high  importance,  being,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
ordinary  causes  of  public  hostility.  Tliis  liability,  however, 
does  not  exist  where  subjects,  having  obtained  a  lawful  com- 
mission by  lettcrs-of-morque,  become  common  pirates,  and  do 
oot  return  home. 

lie.  Thus  far,  the  author  be^ns  in  the  eighteenth  chapter, 
we  have  treated  of  rights  founded  on  natural  law, 
with  some  little  mixture  of  the  arbitrary  law  of 
nations.  We  come  now  to  those  wliieh  depend 
wholly  on  the  latter.  Such  are  the  righta  of  ambassadors. 
"We  have  now,  therefore,  to  have  recourse  more  to  the  usage 
of  civilized  people  than  to  theoretical  principles.  The  pnie- 
tice  of  mankind  has,  in  fact,  been  so  much  more  uniform  as  to 
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the  privileges  of  nmba^adors  tlian  other  mailers  of  national 
interi-ourse-,  tliat  tliey  early  aeqiiired  tlie  autliority  •nnweof 
and  denomination  of  public  law.  The  obligation  to  »nib««»- 
re«K!ive  ainbaseadora  from  other  Bovereign  states, 
the  respect  due  to  them,  their  impunity  in  ofFenees  comraittwl 
by  their  principals  or  by  themselves,  are  not,  indeed,  wholly 
founded  on  custom,  to  the  exelusion  of  the  reason  of  the  cafe ; 
nor  have  the  customs  of  mankind,  even  here,  been  so  unlike 
themselves  as  to  furnish  no  contradictory  precedents:  but 
they  afford,  jjcrhape,  the  best  instance  of  a  tacit  agreement, 
distinguisliable  both  from  moral  right  and  from  positive 
convention,  which  is  specifically  denominated  the  law  of 
nations.  It  may  l)c  mentioned,  that  Grotius  determines  in 
favor  of  the  absolute  impunity  of  ambjissadors ;  that  is,  their 
irresponsibility  to  the  tribunals  of  the  country  where  they 
reside,  in  the  case  of  personal  crimes,  and  even  of  conspirsicy 
against  the  government.  This,  however,  be  founds  alto- 
gether upon  what  he  conceives  to  have  been  the  prevaihng 
usage  of  civilized  states.' 

117.  ITic  next  diajyter,  on  tlie  right  of  sepuhure,  appears 
more  excursive  than  any  other  in  the  whole  treatise,  lught  of 
The  right  of  sepulture  can  hardly  Iwcxjme  a  public  «p""""- 
question,  except  in  time  of  war ;  and,  as  such,  it  might  have 
been  shortly  noticed  in  the  third  book.  It  sujiplics  Grotius, 
however,  with  a  brilliant  prodigtility  of  clas-sical  learning.* 
But  the  next  is  lar  more  important  It  is  entitled  pnniah- 
On  Punishments.  The  injuries  done  to  us  by  others  ■"'"**■ 
give  rise  to  our  right  of  compensation,  and  to  our  right  of 
punishment.  We  have  to  examine  the  latter  with  the  more 
rare,  that  many  have  fallen  into  mistakes  from  not  duly 
apprehending  the  Ibundation  and  nature  of  punislnncnt. 
Punishment  is,  as  Grotius  rather  quaintly  defines  it,  "  Malum 
passionis,  quod  infligitur  ob  malum  actionis," — evil  inflicted  on 
another  for  the  evil  wliich  he  luis  committed.  It  is  not  a  part 
of  attributive,  and  hardly  of  expletive  justice;  nor  is  it,  in 
its  primary  design,  proportioned  to  the  guilt  of  the  criminid, 
but  to  the  magnitude  of  the  crime.  All  men  have  naturally 
a  right  to  punisli  crimes,  except  those  who  are  themselves 
equally  guilty ;  but,  though  the  criminal  would  have  no 
ground  to  complain,  the  mere  pleasure  of  revenge  is  not  a 
•ufficient  motive  to  warrant  us :  there  must  be  an  useful  eni' 
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to  render  punishment  legitimate.  This  end  may  "be  the  ad< 
vantage  of  the  criminal  himself,  or  of  the  injured  party,  or  of 
nuinkind  in  general.  The  interest  of  the  injured  party  here 
considered  is  not  that  of  reparation,  which,  though  it  may 
be  provided  for  in  punishment,  is  no  proper  part  of  it^ 
but  security  against  similar  offences  of  the  guilty  party  or  of 
othcre.  All  men  may  naturally  seek  this  security  by  punish- 
ing the  offender ;  and,  though  it  is  expedient  in  civil  society 
that  this  right  should  be  transfen-ed  to  the  judge,  it  is  not 
taken  away  where  recourse  cannot  be  had  to  the  law.  Every 
man  may,  even  by  the  law  of  nature,  punish  crimes  by  which 
he  has  sustained  no  injury;  the  public  good  of  society  re 
qnh'ing  security  against  offenders,  and  rendering  them  com- 
mon enemies.^ 

118.  Grotius  next  proceeds  to  consider  whether  these  rights 
of  punishment  are  restrained  by  revelation,  and  concludes 
that  a  private  Christian  is  not  at  liberty  to  punish  any  crimi- 
nal, especially  with  death,  for  his  own  security  or  that  of  the 
public ;  but  that  the  magistrate  is  expressly  empowered  by 
Scripture  to  employ  the  swoi-d  against  malefactors.  It  is 
rather  an  excess  of  scrupulousness,  that  he  holds  it  unbe- 
coming to  seek  offices  which  give  a  jurisdiction  in  capital 
cases." 

119.  Many  things  essentially  evil  are  not  properly  punisha- 
ble by  human  laws.  Such  are  thoughts  and  intentions,  error* 
of  frailty,  or  actions  from  which,  though  morally  wrong, 
human  society  suffers  no  mischief;  or  the  absence  of  such 
voluntary  virtues  as  compassion  and  gratitude.  Nor  is  it 
always  necessary  to  inflict  lawful  punishment,  many  circum- 
stances warranting  its  remission.  The  ground  of  punishment 
is  the  guilt  of  the  offender ;  its  motive  is  the  advants^  ex- 
pected from  it.  No  punishment  should  exceed  what  is  de- 
served ;  but  it  may  be  diminished  according  to  the  prospect  of 
ntility,  or  according  to  palliating  circumstances.  But,  though 
punishments  should  bear  proportion  to  offences,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  criminal  should  suffer  no  more  evil  than  he 
has  occasioned,  which  would  give  him  too  easy  a  measure  of 
retribution.  The  general  tendency  of  all  that  Grotius  has 
said  in  this  chapter  is  remarkably  indulgent  and  humane^ 
beyond  the  practice  or  even  the  philosophy  of  his  age.' 
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120.  War  is  commonly  groundecl  open  the  right  c/F  pmish^ 
mg  injarien ;  so  that  the  general  principles  upon  which  this 
right  depends  upon  mankind  ought  well  to  be  understood, 
before  we  can  judge  of  so  great  a  matter  of  national  law. 
States,  Grotius  thinks,  have  a  right,  analogous  to  that  of  in- 
dividuals out  of  society,  to  punish  heinous  offences  against  the 
law  of  nature  or  of  nations,  though  not  affecting  themselves, 
or  even  any  other  independent  community.  But  this  is  to  be 
done  very  cautiously,  and  does  not  extend  to  violations  of 
the  positive  divine  law,  or  to  any  merely  barbarous  and  irra- 
tional customs.  Wars  undertaken  only  on  this  score  are 
commonly  suspicions.  But  he  goes  on  to  determine  that  war 
may  be  justly  waged  against  those  who  deny  the  being  and 
providence  of  God,  though  not  against  idolaters,  much  less  for 
the  sake  of  compelling  any  nation  to, embrace  Christianity, 
unless  they  prosecute  its  professors,  in  which  case  they  are 
justly  liable  to  punishment.  He  pronounces  strongly  in  this 
place  against  the  prosecution  of  heretics.^ 

121.  This  is  the  longest  chapter  in  the  work  of  Grotius. 
Several  of  his  positions,  as  the  reader  may  probably  have 
observed,  would  not  bear  a  close  scrutiny ;  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals in  a  state  of  nature,  of  magistrates  in  civil  society, 
and  of  independent  communities,  are  not  kept  sufficiently 
distinct ;  the  equivocal  meaning  of  right,  as  it  exists  correla- 
tively  between  two  parties,  and  as  it  comprehends  the  general 
obligations  of  moral  law,  is  not  always  guarded  against.  It  is, 
notwithstanding  these  defects,  a  valuable  commentary,  regard 
being  had  to  the  time  when  it  appeared,  on  the  principles 
both  of  penal  jurisprudence  and  of  the  rights  of  war. 

122.  It  has  been  a  great  problem,  whether  the  liability  to 
punishment  can  be  transmitted  from  one  person  to  i^eir  «- 
(tnother.    This  may  be  asked  as  to  those  who  have  sponsiu- 
been  concerned  in  the  crime,  and  those  who  have     ^' 
not.    In  the  first  case,  they  are  liable  as  for  their  own  offence, 
in  having  commanded,  connived  at,  permitted,  assisted,  the 
actors  in  the  crime  before  or  after  its  perpetration.     States 
are  answerable  for  the  delinquencies  of  their  subjects  when 
mipunished.    They  are  also  bound  either  to  punish,  or  to 
deliver   up,  those  who   take   refuge  within  their  dominions 
from  the  justice  of  their  own  country.    He  seems,  however,  to 
admit  aftorwards,  that  they  need  only  command  such  persoiM 
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to  qnit  the  country-  Bnl  fJiey  have  a  right  to  inquire  into 
and  inform  Ibemselves  of  the  guilt  alleged ;  the  ancient  pri\i- 
legcs  of  suppliants  being  established  for  tJie  sake  of  those 
who  liave  been  unjustly  persecuted  at  home.  Tlie  practice 
of  modem  ICurope,  he  owns,  has  limited  this  right  of  demand- 
ing the  delivery  or  punishment  of  refugees  within  narrow 
bounds.  As  to  the  punisliment  of  those  who  have  been  wholly 
innocent  of  the  offence,  Grotius  hohls  it  universally  unjust, 
but  difitinguishea  it  from  indirect  evil,  which  may  often  fall 
on  the  innocent.  Thus,  when  the  estate  of  a  father  is  confis- 
cated, his  children  suffer,  but  are  not  punished ;  since  their 
pnocession  was  only  a  right  contingent  on  his  possession  at  his 
death.'  It  is  a  consequence  from  this  principle,  that  a  people, 
BO  far  subject  to  its  sovereign  as  to  have  had  no  control 
upon  his  actions,  cannot  justly  incur  punishment  on  account 
of  them. 

123.  After  distinguishing  the  causes  of  war  into  pretexts 
inBiifflcient  ^""^  motives,  and  setting  aside  wars  without  any 
cauu  of  assignable  justification  as  mere  robberies,  he  men- 
*"'  tions  seveml  pretexts  which  he  deems  insuthcient ; 

Bueh  as  the  aggrandizement  of  a  neighbor,  his  construction 
of  fortresses,  the  riglit  of  discovery  where  there  is  already  a 
possessor,  however  barbarous,  the  necessity  of  occupying  more 
land.  And  here  he  denies,  both  to  single  men  and  to  a  jieople, 
the  right  of  taking  up  arras  in  order  to  recover  their  liberty. 
He  lauglis  at  the  pretended  right  of  the  emperor  or  of  the 
pope  to  govern  the  world,  and  concludes  with  a  singidar 
■warning  against  wars  undertaken  upon  any  pretended  explana- 
Duty  of  tion  of  scriptural  prophecies.^  It  will  be  antici- 
•ToiiiiDg  it.  pated,  from  the  scrupulousness  of  Grotius  in  all  his 
casuistry,  that  he  enjoins  sovereigns  to  abstain  from  war  in  a 
doubtful  cause,  and  to  use  all  convenient  methods  of  avoiding 
it  hy  conference,  arbitration,  or  even  by  lot.  Single  combsit 
itself,  as  a  mode  of  lot,  he  does  not  wholly  reject  in  tliis 
place.     In  answer  to  a  question  often  put,  whether  a  war  can 
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be  just  on  both  sides,  he  replies,  that,  in  relntion  to  tlie  cause 
or  subject,  it  cannot  be  so,  since  tliei-e  cannot  be  two  op[K>8ite 
ri;Erlit8 ;  biiJ,  since  mon  may  easily  be  deceived  sia  to  the  reaJ 
right,  a  war  may  be  just  on  both  sides  with  rc8|>ect  to  tiie 
agents.'  In  another  part  of  his  worit,  he  observes  thiit 
resiHiunce,  even  wliere  the  cause  is  not  originally  just,  may 
become  such  by  the  excess  of  the  other  parly. 

124.  The  duty  of  avoiding  war,  «ven  in  a  just  cause,  aa 
Ion«  as  poe^ible,  is  ratlicr  part  of  moral  virtue  in  Anaoxiw- 
a  large  sense  than  of  mere  justice.  But,  besides  '^"'^i'- 
the  obligations  imposed  on  us  by  humanity  mid  by  Chris- 
tian love,  it  is  ollen  expedient,  for  our  o»vn  interests,  to 
avoid  war.  Of  this,  howe^'e^,  he  says  little ;  it  being  plainly 
a  matter  of  civil  prudence  with  wluch  he  has  no  contrern.' 
Dismissing,  therefore,  tlie  subject  of  this  cliapter,  he  comea 
to  the  justice  of  wars  undertaken  for  the  sake  of 
others.  Sovereigns,  he  conceives,  are  not  bound  to  th"ok)B 
take  up  amis  in  defence  of  any  one  of  their  sub-  "'"*«» 
jects  who  may  be  unjustly  treated.  Plence  a  state 
may  nlxmdon  thfise  whom  it  cannot  protect  without  great  losa 
to  the  rest;  but  whether  an  innocent  subject  may  be  delivered 
up  to  an  enemy,  is  a  more  debated  qnestion.  Solo  and 
Vas<iuez,  casuists  of  great  name,  luid  denied  this:  Grotius, 
however,  determines  it  atfirniatively.  This  seems  a  remarka- 
ble exception  from  the  genersil  inflexibility  of  his  adherence 
to  tlie  rule  of  right.  For  on  what  principle  of  strict  justice 
can  a  people,  any  more  than  private  persons,  saerifice,  or 
put  in  jeojiardy,  the  life  of  an  innocent  man  ?  Grotius  is 
influenced  by  the  supposition,  that  the  subject  ought  volun- 
trtrily  to  surrender  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
for  the  public  good ;  but  no  man  forfeits  his  natural  rights 
hv  refusing  to  perform  an  action  not  of  strict  social  obliga- 
tion." 

]  2J3.  Next  to  subjects  are  allies,  whom  the  state  has  bound 
itself  to  succor;  and  fiiendly  jjowers,  though  with- 
out   alliance,   may  also   be    protected   from   unjust 
attack.     This   extends   even  to    all    mankind;    though  war 
iiv   behalf  of  strangere  is  not  obligatory.     It  is  also  lawful 
to  deliver  the  subjects  of  others  from  extreme  mani- 
»'o#t  oppression  of  their  rulers ;  and,  thougli  this  has 
ntteit    been   a  mere  pretext,  we  are  not  on  that  account  to 
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deny  the  justice  of  an  honest  interftrence.  .  He  even  tlunU 
the  right  of  foreign  powers,  in  such  a  case,  more  unequi- 
Tociil  than  that  of  the  oppressed  people  themselves.  At  the 
close  of  this  chapter,  he  protests  strongly  against  those  who 
serve  in  any  cause  for  the  mere  sake  of  pay ;  and  holds  them 
worse  than  the  common  executioner,  who  puts  none  but  crimi- 
nals to  death.* 

126.  In  the  twenty-ei^th  and  concluding  chapter   of  this 

second  book,  Grotius  investigates  the  lawfulness  of 
se^i^an  bearing  arms  at  the  command  of  superiors,  and 
nnjust       determines  that  subjects  are  indispensably  bound  not 

to  serve  in  a  war  which  they  conceive  to  be  clearly 
unjust.  He  even  inclines,  though  admitting  the  prevailing 
opinion  to  be  otherwise,  to  think,  that,  in  a  doubtful  cause, 
they  should  adhere  to  the  general  moral  rule  in  case  of 
doubt,  and  refuse  their  personal  service.  This  would  evi- 
dently be  impracticable,  and  ultimately  subversive  of  poli- 
tical society.  It,  however,  denotes  the  extreme  scrupulosity 
of  his  mind.  One  might  smile  at  another  proof  of  this, 
where  he  determines  that  the  hangman,  before  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty,  should  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  justice  a£ 
the  sentence.* 

127.  The  rights  of  war,  that  is,  of  commencing  hostility, 
Rights  In  have  thus  far  been  investigated  with  a  comprehen- 
'"•  siveness  that  has  sometimes  almost  hidden  the  sub- 
ject. We  come  now,  in  the  third  book,  to  rights  in  war. 
Whatever  may  be  done  in  war  is  permitted  either  by  the 
law  of  nature  or  that  of  nations.  Grotius  begins  with  the 
firet.  The  means  morally,  though  not  physically,  necessary  to 
attain  a  lawful  end,  are  themselves  lawful;  a  proposition 
which  he  seems  to  understand  relatively  to  the  rights  of  others, 
not  to  the  absolute  moral  quality  of  actions ;  distinctions  which 
are  apt  to  embarrass  him.  We  have,  therefore,  a  right  to  em- 
ploy force  against  an  enemy,  though  it  may  be  the  cause  of 
suffering  to  innocent  persons.  The  principles  of  natural  law 
authorize  us  to  prevent  neutrals  from  furnishing  an  enemy 
with  the  supplies  of  war,  or  with  any  thing  else  essential  for 
his  resistance  to  our  just  demands  of  redress,  such  as  pro- 
visions in  a  state  of  siege.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  ho 
refers  this  latter  question  to  natural  law,  because  he  had  not 
found  any  clear  decision  of  it  by  the  positive  law  of  nations.* 
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128.  In  acting  agaiiut  an  enemj,  foroe  is  the  nature  of 
war.  But  it  may  be  inquired  whether  deceit  is  not  vn  a 
also  a  lawful  means  of  success.  The  practice  of  na-  "'**'*• 
tions,  ar  1  the  authority  of  most  writers,  seem  to  warrant  it. 
Grotius  dilate  on  different  sorts  of  artifice,  and,  after  admit- 
ting the  lawfulness  of  such  as  deceive  by  indications,  comes  to 
the  question  of  words  equivocal  or  wholly  false.  This  be 
first  discusses  on  the  general  moral  principle  of  veracity,  mui-e 
prolixly,  and  with  more  deference  to  authority,  than  would 
suit  a  modem  reader ;  yet  this  basis  is  surely  indispensable  for 
Uto  support  of  any  decision  in  public  casuistry.  The  right, 
however,  of  employing  falsehood  towards  an  enemy,  which  he 
generally  admits,  does  not  extend  to  promises,  wliich  are  always 
to  be  kept,  whether  express  or  implied,  especially  when  con- 
firmed by  oath ;  and  more  greatness  of  mind,  as  well  as 
more  Christian  simplicity,  would  be  shown  by  abstaining 
wholly  from  falsehood  in  war.  The  law  of  nature  does  not 
permit  us  to  tempt  any  one  to  do  that  which  in  him  would  be 
criminal,  as  to  assassinate  his  sovereign,  or  to  betray  his  trust; 
but  we  have  a  riglit  to  make  use  of  his  voluntary  offere.' 

129.  Grotius  now  pi-oceeds  from  the  consideration  of  natu- 
Tal  law  or  justice  to  that  of  tlie  general  customs  of 
mankind,  in  which,  according  to  him,  the  arbitrary  cu'sto^sof 
law  of  nations  consists.     By  this,  in  the  firet  place,  "(^'j^^ 
though  naturally  no  one  is  answerable  for  another, 

it  has  been  established,  that  the  i)roperty  of  every  citizen  is, 
as  it  were,  mortgaged  for  the  liabilities  of  tiie  state  to  which 
he  belongs.  Hence,  if  justice  is  refused  to  us  by  the  sov- 
ereign, we  have  a  right  to  indemnification  out  of  the  property 
of  his  subjects.  This  is  commonly  called  reprisals ;  and  it  is 
a  right  wliich  every  private  person  would  enjoy,  were  it  not 
for  the  civil  laws  of  most  countries,  which  compel  him  to 
obtain  the  authorization  of  his  own  sovereign  or  of  some  tri- 
bunal. By  an  analogous  right,  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  slate 
have  sometimes  been  seized  in  return  for  one  of  our  own  sub- 
jects unjustly  detained  by  their  government.* 

180.   A  regular  war,  by  the  law  of  nations,  can  only  lie 
waged  between  political  communities.      Wherever  D«,iRrnttoiu 
there  is  a  semblance  of  civil  justice  and  fixed  law,  "f  *»f- 
•uch  a  community  exists,  however  violent  may  be  its  actions. 
But  a  body  of  pirates  or  robbers  are  not  one.    Absolute  iudo 
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pendence,  however,  is  not  required  for  the  right  of  war.  A 
formal  declaration  of  war,  though  not  necesftary  by  the  law 
of  nature,  has  been  rendered  such  by  the  uaa^e  of  civilized 
nations.  But  it  is  required  even  by  the  fonner,  that  we 
eiiould  demand  reparation  for  on  injury,  before  we  seek 
redress  by  force.  A  declaration  of  war  may  be  conditiomd 
or  absolute ;  and  it  has  been  established  as  a  ratilication  of 
rejj^ilar  hostilities,  that  they  may  not  be  confounded  with  the 
iiiiwarmnted  acts  of  private  men.  No  interval  of  lime  is 
ivquircd  for  their  commencement  after  declaration.' 

131.  All  is  lawful  during  war,  in  one  sense  of  the  word, 
which  by  the  law  and  usage  of  nations  is  dispun- 
ishable. And  this,  in  formal  hostilities,  is  as  much 
the  right  of  one  side  as  of  the  other.  The  subjects 
of  our  enemy,  whether  active  on  his  side  or  not,  bo- 

come  liable  to  these  extreme  rights  of  slaughter  and  pilhige ; 
but  it  seems  tliat,  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  strangers 
should  be  exempted  from  them,  unless,  by  remaining  in  the 
country,  they  serve  his  cause.  Women,  children,  and  prisoners 
may  be  put  to  death  ;  quarter  or  capitulation  for  life  refused. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  law  of  nations  is  less  strict  in  this 
res[vect  than  that  of  nature,  it  forbids  some  things  which  na- 
turally might  be  allowable  means  of  defence,  as  the  |MDisoning 
an  enemy,  or  the  wells  from  which  he  is  to  drink.  The 
assassination  of  an  enemy  is  not  contrary  to  the  hiw  of  tuitions, 
tmle.ss  by  means  of  traitors  ;  and  even  this  is  held  allowable 
agiiinst  a  rebel  or  robber,  who  are  not  protected  by  the  rules  of 
formal  war.  But  the  violation  of  women  is  contrary  to  the  law 
of  nations.*  The  rights  of  war  with  resp«ct  to  enemies'  pro- 
perty are  unlimited,  without  exception  even  of  churches  or 
sepulchral  monuments,  sparing  always  the  bodies  of  the  deiuL* 

132.  By  the  law  of  nature,  Grotius  thinks  tluit  we  acquire 
a  property  in  as  much  of  the  spoil  !\s  is  sufficient  to  indemnify 
us,  and  to  punish  the  aggressor.  But  the  law  of  nations  cai^ 
ries  this  much  farther,  and  gives  an  unlimited  pr(j[>erty  in  all 
that  has  been  acquired  by  conquest,  which  mankind  are  bound 
to  resjjcct.  This  right  commences  as  soon  as  the  enemy  lias 
lost  all  chance  of  recovering  Iiis  losses ;  which  is,  in  movaiilea, 
as  soon  as  they  are  in  a  place  within  our  sole  power.  The 
transfer  of  pix)[)erty  in  territories  is  not  so  speedy.  The  goods 
nf  Deulrals  are  not  thus  transferred,  when  found  in  the  cities  or 
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ma  board  the  vessels  of  an  enemy.  Wlietlier  the  spoil  belonsp 
to  the  captors,  or  to  their  sovereign,  is  so  disputed  a  question, 
that  it  can  hardly  be  reckoned  a  jmrt  of  lliat  law  of  nations, 
or  universal  usage,  with  which  Grotius  is  here  concerned. 
He  thinks,  however,  tliat  what  is  taken  in  public  enterprises 
appertains  to  tlie  state ;  and  that  this  has  been  the  general 
|>ractice  of  mankind.  Tlie  civil  laws  of  eacli  people  may 
modify  this,  and  have  i'requently  done  so.' 

133.  Prisoners,  by  the  law  of  nations,  become  slaves  of 
the  captor,  and  their  j)06terity  also.  He  may  prtron*™ 
treat  them  as  he  pleases  with  impunity.  This  has  beowM 
been  established  by  the  custom  of  mfmkind,  in  order  ""^ 
that  the  concjueror  might  be  induced  to  spare  the  lives  of  the 
vanquished.  Some  theologians  deny  the  slave,  even  when 
taken  in  an  unjust  war,  the  right  of  making  his  escape ;  from 
whom  Grotius  dissents.  But  he  litis  not  a  right,  in  con- 
science, to  resist  the  exercise  of  his  master's  authority.  This 
law  of  nations  as  to  the  slavery  of  prisoners,  as  lie  ndnn'ts, 
has  not  been  universally  received,  and  is  now  abolished  in 
Christian  countries,  out  of  respect  to  religion."  But,  strictly, 
as  an  hidividual  may  be  reduced  into  slavery,  so  may  a  whole 
conquered  peojile.  It  is,  of  coui-sc,  at  the  discretion  of  I  ho 
cotupieror  to  remit  a  portion  of  his  right,  and  to  leave  as 
much  of  their  liberties  and  possessions  untouched  us  he 
pleases.' 

1?4.  The  next  chapter  relates  to  the  right  of  poelllminium ; 
one  depending  so  much  on  the  peculiar  fictions  of  the     ,       . 
Komnn  jin-ists,  that  it  seems  str.ange  to  discuss  it  as   pcuhui 
part  of  an  univereal  law  of  nations  at  all.    Nor  does   "*""■ 
it  properly  l)elong  to  the  rights  of  war  which  are  between 
belligerent  parties.     It  is  certainly  consonant  to  natural  just- 
ice, that  a  citizen  returning  from   captivity  should   be   fully 
restored    to   every  privilege  and  all   pro[>erty  tfiat  he  Inwl 
enjoyed  at  home.     In  modem  Europe,  there  is  little  to  which 
the  J1IS  poMminn  can,  even  by  analogy,  be  applied.     It  has 
been  determined,  in  courts  of  admiralty,  that  vessels  rccap- 
tnreil  after  a  short  time  do  not  revert  to  their  owner.     This 
chapter  must  be  reckoned  rather  episoilical.* 

135.  We  have  thus  far  looked  only  at  the  exterior  right, 
itc(\)rded  by  the  law  of  nations  to  all  who  wage  regular  hosti- 
liliiiB  ir  a  just  or  unjust  quarreL    This  right  is  one  of  impunity 
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aloae;  but  before  our  own  conscience,  or  the  tribunal  of 
moral  approbation  in  mankind,  many  things  hitherto 
ta^nof  spoken  of  as  lawful  must  be  condemned.  In  the 
»Witsiu  first  place,  an  unjust  war  renders  all  acts  of  force 
committed  in  its  prosecution  unjust,  and  binds  the 
aggressor  before  God  to  reparation.  Every  one,  general  or 
soldier,  is  responsible  in  such  cases  for  the  wrong  he  has  com* 
manded  or  perpetrated.  Nor  can  any  one  knowingly  i-etain 
the  property  of  another  obtained  by  such  a  war,  though  ho 
should  come  to  the  possession  of  it  with  good  faith.'  And  as 
nothing  can  be  done,  consistently  with  moral  justice,  in  an 
unjust  war,  so,  however  legitimate  our  ground  ibr  hostilities 
may  be,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  transgress  tlie  boundaries  of 
equity  and  humanity.  In  this  chapter,  Grotius,  after  dilating 
with  a  chiiritable  abundance  of  examples  and  authorities  in 
favor  of  clemency  in  war,  even  towards  those  who  have  been 
most  guilty  in  provoking  it,  specially  indicates  women,  old 
men,  and  citildren,  as  always  to  be  spared ;  extending  this  also 
to  all  whose  occupations  ai'e  not  military.  Prisoners  ai-e  not 
to  be  put  to  death,  nor  are  towns  to  be  refused  terms  of 
capitulation.  He  denies  that  the  law  of  retaliation,  or  the 
necessity  of  striking  terror,  or  the  obstinate  rosistance  of  an 
enemy,  dispenses  with  the  obligation  of  saving  his  life.  No- 
thing but  some  personal  crime  can  warrant  the  refusal  of 
quarter,  or  the  death  of  a  prisoner.  Nor  is  it  allowable  to 
put  hostages  to  death.^ 

136.  Ail  uimecessary  devastation  ought  to  be  avoided,  such 
„  .  .  as  the  destruction  of  ti-ees,  of  houses,  especially 
required  as  Ornamental  and  |>ublic  buildmgf,  and  of  every 
to  spoil.  thing  not  serviceable  in  war,  nor  tending  to  pro- 
long it,  as  picturos  and  statues.  Temples  and  sepulchres  are 
to  be  spared  for  the  same  or  even  stronger  reasons.  Tliough  it 
is  not  the  object  of  Gi'otius  to  lay  down  any  political  maxims, 
he  cannot  refrain  in  this  place  from  pointing  out  several  con- 
siderations of  ex{)ediency,  which  should  induce  us  to  rcstniin 
the  license  of  arms  within  the  limits  of  natural  law.'  There 
is  no  right  by  nature  to  more  booty,  strictly  speaking,  than  is 
suflicient  for  our  indemnity,  wherein  are  included  the  expenses 
of  the  war ;  and  the  property  of  innocent  pei-sons,  being 
subjects  of  our  enemies,  is  only  liable  in  failure  of  those  who 
are  primarily  aggressoi-s.* 
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IS7.  The  pereona  of  prisoners  are  only  liable,  in  alrict 
moml  ji)<itic'e,  so  far  as  is  required  for  satisfaction  ADdiwto 
of  our  injury.  The  slavery  into  wiiicJi  lliey  may  be  pri'«>ner». 
rfdiiced  nnght  not  to  extend  farther  tlrnn  au  obligation  of  per 
pctual  servitude  in  return  for  maintenance.  The  power  over 
aiavL'.s  by  the  Uw  of  nature  is  far  short  of  wliat  the  arbitrary 
law  of  nation?  permits,  and  does  not  ;iive  a  right  of  exacting 
too  ML'vere  lalMjr,  or  of  intiicting  punishment  beyond  desert. 
The  ju^rtJittm,  or  private  actpiisitions  of  a  slave  by  economy 
or  donation,  oupfht  to  be  rwkoiied  his  properly.  Slaves,  how- 
vver,  on|)tured  in  a  just  wsu',  ihougli  one  iu  which  they  havB 
liad  no  concern,  ai-e  not  WiU'raiii^-d  iu  pouaeienec  to  escape, 
»nd  r^'oover  their  liberty.  I5ut  the  children  of  such  slaves 
are  not  in  servitude  by  the  law  of  nature,  except  so  fiir  aa 
they  have  been  obliged  to  their  uiaiiter  for  subsist.enoe  in 
iiiljinry.  With  respect  to  prisoners,  the  better  courec  is  to 
let  them  redeem  themselves  by  a  ransom,  whieh  ought  to  be 
mo<lerate.' 

138.  The  aci]uisition  of  that  sovereignty  which  was  enjoyec 
by  a  conquered  |«ople,  or  by  their  rulers,  la  not  only  ajdoUi 
legitimalij,  .so  far  as  is  warranted  by  the  piniishment  <""">'"*"• 
tliey  have  deserved,  or  by  the  value  of  our  own  loss,  hut  also 
BO  far  as  the  necessity  of  securing  ourselves  extends.  This 
lat^t  is  whnt  is  otien  imsale  to  remit  out  of  clemency.  It  is  a 
part  of  modemtion  in  victory  to  incorjKjrate  the  conquered 
with  our  own  citizens  on  uijuul  terms,  or  to  leave  their  inde- 
pendence on  rea-^onable  precautions  for  our  own  security.  If 
this  atnnot  be  wholly  concede<l,  their  civil  laws  and  municipal 
magistracies  may  be  preserved,  and.  above  all,  tlie  free  exer- 
cise of  their  reli;;ion.  The  interests  of  conijneroi-s  are  ua 
much  consulted,  genendly,  us  their  reputation,  by  such  lenient 
use  of  their  advanlaf^es.'-' 

139.  It  is   cons<^inant  to  natural  justice   that  we  should 
restore    to  the  original   ownei-s   all   of  wbith  they 

have  iHjen  desjioiled  in  an  unjust  war,  when  it  falls  ^Htutton 
into  our  hands  by  a  lawful  conquest,  without  recrard  toriKi't 
to  the  usual  limits  of  posdiuunium.  Tlius,  if  an  "  "^  ' 
anti>itinus  state  c«jmes  to  be  stripped  of  its  usurpations,  this 
should  be  not  for  the  benefit  oi'  the  conqueror,  but  of  the 
ancient  possessors.  Length  of  time,  iiowever,  will  raise 
the  presumption  of  abandonment."     Nothing  should  be  takoa 
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m  war  from  neutral  states,  except  through  necessity  and  with 
compeuRation.  The  most  ortlinary  case  is  tlial  of  the  paftsago 
of  troojis.  The  neutral  is  bound  to  itrict  irapartialJly  in  a 
war  of  doubtful  juptice.'  But  it  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of 
Grotius,  that,  by  the  law  of  nature,  every  one,  even  a  pri- 
vate man,  may  act  in  favor  of  the  innocent  party  as  far  as 
the  rights  of  war  extend,  except  that  he  cannot  appropriate 
to  himself  the  fwssessions  of  the  enemy ;  that  riglit  b<-ing 
one  founded  on  indemnification.  But  civil  juad  military  laws 
have  generally  restrained  this  to  such  as  obey  the  express 
oitler  of  their  government.' 

140.  The  license  of  war  is  restrained  either  by  the  laws  of 
PrtiniMato  "J^t'Te  and  nations,  which  luive  b«en  ali-eady  dis- 
■neoihsii  Kud  cussed,  or  by  particular  engsigeraent.  The  obliga- 
^'^^'  tion  of  promises  extends  to  enemies,  who  are  still 
parts  of  the  great  society  of  mankind.  Faith  is  to  be  kept 
even  witli  tyi-aiita,  robbers,  and  pirates.  He  here  again  ad- 
verts to  the  ca.He  of  a  promise  made  under  an  unjuet  compul- 
mon ;  and  possibly  his  reasoning  on  tlie  general  principle  is 
not  quite  f»nt  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  It  would  now 
be  arjiued  tliat  the  violation  of  engsigements  towarils  the  worst 
of  mankind,  who  must  be  supposed  to  have  some  means  of 
self-defence,  on  account  of  which  we  pTopoae  to  treat  with 
tliem,  would  produce  a  desperation  among  men  in  similar 
circumstances  injurious  to  society.  Or  it  might  be  urged,  that 
men  do  not  lose  by  their  crimes  a  right  to  the  performance  of 
all  engagements,  especially  wiien  they  have  fuliilied  tlieir  own 
share  in  them,  but  only  of  such  as  involve  a  positive  injustice 
towards  the  other  party.  In  this  pla<'e  he  repeats  his  fonner 
doctrine,  tlint  the  most  invalid  i)roniise  may  be  rendered 
binding  by  the  axldition  of  an  oath.  It  foUow.s,  from  the  gene- 
nd  rule,  that  a  prince  is  bound  by  his  engagements  to  rebel 
subject,'? ;  above  idl,  if  they  have  had  the  precaution  to  exivct 
his  oath.  And  thus  a  change  in  the  c(jnstitulion  of  a  mo- 
narchy may  legitimately  take  place,  and  it  may  become  raixtMl 
instead  of  absoluto  by  the  irrevocable  concession  of  the  sov- 
ereign. The  rule,  that  promises  made  under  an  unjust  con^. 
pulsion  are  not  obligatory,  has  no  applii'ation  in  a  public 
regular  war."     Barbeyrac  remarks  on  this,  that  il'  a  conquerorv' 
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Uke  Alesander,  euMues  an  moflcndinv  people  with  no  !«p«* 
rioi)8  pretext  at  all,  he  tloes  not  perceire  why  they  should  be 
more  bound  in  t'onscricnoe  to  keep  the  promises  of'  olwdienoe 
they  mity  have  been  compelled  to  enter  into,  than  il'  he  htid 
l)een  an  ordimiry  bandit.  And  this  remark  bHows  us,  that  the 
celebrated  problem  in  ca«iiisiry,  as  to  the  oblinntion  ot'  com- 
pulsory proniises,  has  far  more  important  consequences  tliau 
the  pnvnient  of  a  petty  sum  to  a  robV»er.  In  two  cnses,  how- 
ifver,  Grotius  liolds  that  we  are  disjienaod  from  kee[)ing  an 
eiigsigerntint  towanls  an  enemy.  One  of  these  is,  when  it  has 
teen  conditional,  and  the  other  pftrty  bas  not  fulfilled  bis  part 
of  the  convention.  This  is,  of  course,  obvious,  and  can  only  b© 
open  to  qnestiona  as  to  the  precedence  of  the  condition.  Tho 
otlicr  case  is  where  we  retain  what  is  due  to  us  by  tvay  of 
tompensation,  notwitlistanding  our  promise.  This  la  permia* 
sibic  in  certain  instances.' 

141.  The  obligation  of  treaties  of  (peace  depends  on  theit 
being  concluded  by  the  authority  which,  according  to  ttwxm 
the  constitntion  of  the  state,  is  sovereign  for  tliis  ^°'il,"'l*^ 
piirimse.  Kings  wbo  do  not  pot-seaa  a  |}atrimoniid  pt^trnt 
sovereignty  carmot  alienate  any  part  of  thoir  domin-  ■""'"'"y- 
kjns  without  tlie  consent  of  the  nation  or  its  represenlatires ; 
they  must  even  have  the  consent  of  the  city  or  pro^nnce  which 
is  thus  to  be  trnnelerred.  In  patrimonial  kingdoms,  the  sov- 
ereign may  alienate  the  whole,  but  not  always  a  pnrt,  ut 
pleasure.  He  seems,  however,  to  a<lmit  an  ultimate  right  of 
Bovereignly,  or  dominium  eminfta,  by  which  all  states  may 
dispose  of  the  property  of  their  subjects,  ami  conse<piently 
alienate  it  for  the  sake  of  a  great  advantage,  but  subject  to 
the  obligation  of  granting  them  an  indemnity.  He  even 
liolds  that  the  community  is  naturally  bound  to  indemnify  pri« 
vBte  subjects  for  the  losses  they  su.stain  in  war.  though  thia 

L right  of  reparation  may  be  taken  away  by  civil  laws.     Tlia 
right  of  alienation  by  a  treaty  of  peace  is  only  qiiestionR})le 
between  the  sovereign  and  his  subjects:  foreign  slates  may 
presume  its  validity  in  their  own  favor.' 
142.  Tn^aties  of  peace  are  generally  founded  on  one  of  two 
principles  J  that  the  parties  shall  return  to  the  con-  n,,,„„ 
£tioii  wherein  they  were  before  the  commen<xrment  rf.UHag» 
Prhostilitics,  or  that  they  s^hnll  retain  wliiit  they  |kvs-  ""^" 
Rss  St  thcdr  conclusion.     The  last  is  to  be  presumed  in  a  am* 
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of  doubtful  intefpretation.  A  treaty  of  peuce  extinguishes  oUj 
public  grounds  of  quarrel,  whellier  known  to  exist  or  not,  bu 
does  not  put  an  end  to  tlie  claims  of  private  laen  subsiiiting 
before  the  war,  tlw  cslingiiisbincDt  of  wliicli  is  never  to  \t9\ 
prasumcd.  TIte  other  rules  of  interpretation  wliicb  be  (a_v5 
down  arc,  as  usual  with  him,  derived  nitlier  fiom  imturii 
equity  than  the  pnuttice  of  maidiin<l,  tliough  with  no  nt'f^loc 
or  acorn  of  the  latter.  He  mainUMus  the  right  of-giviu;; 
asylum  to  the  banished,  but  nut  of  reeeiving  laige  bodies  of 
men  who  aliandon  their  country.' 

143.  The  decision  of  lot  may  be  adopted  in  some  cases,  ijij 
order  to  avoid  a  war,  wherein  we  liave  little  chance  of  resist* 
iug  an  enetuy.     But  that  of  single  combat,  according  to  Gro- 
tius's  opinion,  though  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  uuLuro,  ii^ 
incompatible  with  Chi'ii^tianity ;   unless  in  tlie  case  where  M 
party,  unjustly  assailed,  has  no  other  means  of  defence.     Ar*- 
bitrulion  by  n  neuti-al  >power  is  anollier  method  of  settling 
difl'erences,  and  iu  this  we  are  bound   to    ac(juiesce.     Wars 
may  also  be  terminated  by  implicit  submission  or  by  cnpitula*^ 
tion.     The  righta  which  tins  gives  to  a  con«iuei'or  have  been 
ali'Oiidy  discussed.     He  ooneludes  this   chapter   with   a  few 
observations  upon  hostages  and  pledges.     With  respect  to  llie 
Utter,  he  holtls  that  they  may  be  reclaimed  after  any  lapse  yf 
time,  unless  there  is  a  presumption  of  tacit  abaudoninent,- 

144.  A  truco  is  an  interval  of  war,  and  does  not  re([uii"0  \ 
lyaoaBmnd  fresh  declaration  at  its  close.  No  act  of  hostility  is 
oourentloM. ijj^yfyi  during  its  continuance:  the  infringement  of 
this  rule  by  either  party  gives  the  other  a  right  to  take  itp 
arms  without  delay.  Safe  conducts  are  to  be  construed  bbe- 
rally,  rqJB<:tiiig  every  meaning  of  the  woi-ds  which  does  not 
reucli  tbeir  apii-it.  Thus  a  safe  conduct  to  go  to  n  place  im- 
plies the  right  of  retuming  uniiiolested.  The  nuisom  of 
prisoners  ouglit  to  be  (iivored;^  A  state  is  bound  by  tlie  cou- 
ventions  in  war  made  by  its  oULccrs.  provided  they  ni'e  suuli  as 
may  reasonably  be  presumed  to  lie  within  their  delegated  au- 
thority, or  such  as  they  liave  a  special  comniissiou  to  warrant, 
known  to  the  other  contracting  party.  A  slate  is  also  bountl 
by  its  tacit  raiiticalion  in  permitting  the  execution  of  any  |H»rt 
of  such  a  treaty,  thougii  in  itself  not  obligatory,  and  idso  bj 
availing  itself  of  any  advantage  tlierehy.  Giotius  dwelk 
•i'terwai'ds  on  many  distinctions  relating  to  tliis  sutiject,  which) 
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kfcowever,  «3  far  «»  they  do  not  resolve  themselves  into  the 
I  general  principle,  are  to  be  considered  on  the  ground  of  poai» 
live  regulation.' 

145.  Private  persons,  whether  bearing  arms  or  not,  are  as 
mtich  bound  as  their  superiors  by  the  engagements  y^,^  ^ 

\  tliey  contract  with  an  enemy.  This  applies  jmiticu-  priY»ti 
Inrly  to  tlie  parole  of  a  prisoner.  The  engagement  ■*'*'*"• 
not  to  serve  again,  though  it  has  been  held  null  by  some 
jurists,  as  contrary  to  our  obligation  towards  onr  country,  is 
valid.  It  has  been  a  question,  whether  the  state  ought  to 
com|)cl  itji  citizens  to  keep  their  word  towards  the  enemy. 
■  Tlie  l)etter  opinion  is,  that  it  should  do  so;  and  this  has  been 
tlie  prartii-e  of  the  most  civilized  nations.*  Tliose  who  put 
tbemsj.dves  under  the  protection  of  a  state  engage  to  do 
notlung  hostile  towards  it.  Hence  such  actions  as  that  of 
Zopj-rus,  who  betrayed  Babylon  under  the  guise  of  a  refugee, 
are  not  excusable.  Several  sorts  of  tacit  engngements  are 
established  by  the  usage  of  nations,  as  that  of  raising  a  white 
ilag  in  token  of  a  desire  to  suspend  ai-ms.  Tiiesc  are  excep- 
tions from  the  general  rule  which  authorizes  deceit  in  war.* 
Li  the  concluding  chapter  of  tlie  whole  treatise,  Grotiua  briefly 
exhorts  all  states  to  preserve  goo<l  faith  and  to  seek  peace  at 
all  times,  upon  the  mild  principles  of  Christianity.* 

146.  If  the  reader  has  had  the  patience  to  make  his  way 
through  the  abstract  of  Grotius,  De  Jure  Belli,  objMtioiu 
thai  we  have  placed  before  him,  he  will  be  fully  ^Jju™"'"" 
prepared  to  judge  of  the  criticisms  made  upon  this  Pniuy,  im- 
treatise  by  Paley  and  Dugald  Stewart.  "The  """»•'•'• 
writings  of  Grotius  and  Putfendori","  says  the  former,  "are 
of  too  forensic  a  cast,  too  much  mixed  up  with  civil  law 
and  with  the  jnrisprudence  of  Germany,  to  answer  precisely 
the  design  of  a  system  of  ethics,  the  direction  of  private 
consciences  in  the  general  conduct  of  human  life."  But  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  Grotius  (we  are  not  at  present 
eonceraed  witli  Puffendorf )  to  famish  a  system  of  ethii-s ; 
nor  did  any  one  ever  hold  forth  his  treatise  in  this  light. 
Upon  some  most  important  branches  of  morality  he  has  cer- 
tainly dwelt  so  fully  as  to  answer  the  purpose  of  ''directing 
the  private  conscience  in  the  conduct  of  life."  The  great 
aim,  however,  of  his  inquiries  was  to  ascertain  the  principles 
of  niiliiral  right  applicable  to  independent  comijunities. 
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147.  Palej,  it  mu»t  be  owned,  has  r  more  iipeciouB  frroun^ 
»r  accusation  in  his  next  ciiarge  ngaiii^t  Grotini?  for  tlie 
proi'ufion  of  classical  quotations.  "To  any  tiling  more  than 
ornttroent  they  can  make  no  rliiim.  To  )iropo9e  t)tt»m  as 
Berioiis  arguraenta,  giaveiy  to  attempt  to  establish  or  fortify 
a  moral  duty  by  the  testimony  of  a  Greek  or  Roman  poe*,, 
is  to  trifle  with  the  reader,  or  rather  take  off  U1&  attentioD' 
from  all  just  principles  in  morals." 

148.  A  hite  eminent  wiiter  has  answered  this  from  the 
J.  .  .  text  of  G  rati  us,  but  in  more  eloquent  language! 
Uuckin-  llian  Grotiuri  could  have  employed.  "Anotlier 
*""*■  answer,"  says  Blnckintoph,  "  is  due  to  some  of  those 
who  liave  criticised  Grotius;  and  that  answer  might  Ik:  given 
in  the  words  of  Grotius  himself.  He  was  not  of  mich  a 
Btnpid  and  servile  cast  of  mind,  as  to  quol«  the  opinions  of 
])oet8  or  orators,  of  liistorians  and  philosophers,  as  those 
of  judges  from  whose  decision  there  was  no  appeaL  He 
quotes  them,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  as  witnes-ses,  whose  con- 
spiring testimony,  miglitily  strengthened  and  confirmed  by 
tlicir  discordance  on  almost  every  otl»er  subject,  is  a  con- 
clusive jiroof  of  the  unanimity  of  the  whole  human  race  on 
the  great  rules  of  duty  and  the  fundatuontal  principles  of 
morid?.  On  such  matters,  po€*ls  and  orators  are  the  mo 
unexceptionable  of  all  witnesses  :  for  they  address  thcmaelvK 
to  the  general  feelings  and  sympathies  of  mankind ;  thej] 
are  neitiier  ■warpod  by  system,  nor  p»Tverted  by  sophiatryjl 
they  can  attain  none  of  their  objects,  they  can  neither  please 
nor  persuade,  if  they  dwell  on  moral  eoitimuuts  not  in 
unison  with  those  of  tlieir  readers.  No  system  of  moral 
pliilosophy  can  surely  disregard  the  gcner:il  feelings  of  human 
nature,  and  the  accorduig  judgment  of  all  ages  and  nations. 
But  where  are  these  feelings  and  that  judgment  rcconled  and 
preserved  ?  In  tltoe*  very  writings  which  Grotius  is  gravely 
blamed  for  having  quoted.  Tlie  usages  and  laws  of  nations, 
tlie  events  of  liistory,  the  opinions  of  jdiilosophere.'the  senti- 
ments of  orators  and  poets,  as  well  as  the  observation  of 
common  life,  are,  in  truUi,  the  materials  out  of  which  tlic 
science  of  morality  ie  formed ;  and  those  wlto  neglect  them 
are  justly  chargeable  with  a  vain  attempt  to  pliilosopliise 
without  regard  to  fact  and  experience,- — the  sole  foundation 
of  all  true  pliilosopliy."' 

1  Maeklotmh,  Plieoune  on  Ow  Study  of  th»  Iaw  of  Nitui*  lad  Haltoiui,  p.  31 
(aUt  1828). 
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149.  The  pBssn^  in  Grotiiw  which  bns  eufr^etcd  this 
no'.l  '  '  i''e  will  be  found  above.  It  will  be  seen,  on 
rB^i'i'ii'i  j.i  it,  that  he  proposes  to  quote  the  poets  and 
lusly.  and  rather  as  ornamental  than  authori- 
of  his  {irgument.  In  no  one  inst«n<"e,  I 
believe,  will  he  be  found  to  "enforce  a  monil  duty,"  as  l*alej 
inaaginea,  by  their  sanction.  It  is,  ne^'crlheiess,  tt>  be  fairly 
•ekaowledged,  that  he  has  sometinies  gone  a  good  deiil  further 
Uian  the  rules  of  a  pun;  taste  allow  in  aceumulating  qiiotu- 
tions  from  the'  {Kiete;  and  that,  in  an  age  so  iraj)atient  of 
pi-olixity  a5  the  last,  thia  has  stood  mucJi  in  the  way  of  the 
general  reader. 

loO.  IJut  these  criticisms  of  Paley  contain  very  trifling 
oensui'e  in  comparison  with  the  unbowided  scorn  csiuura< 
poui-ed  on  Grotius  by  Dugald  Stewart,  in  his  first  ^^^^"^^i. 
Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Philosophy.  I  have  never 
reiul  tliese  pages  of  an  autlior  whom  I  had  unfortunately  not 
the  opportunity  of  persoikally  knowing,  but  whose  rei<em'ches 
liiive  eoDtributed  so  much  to  the  delight  and  ndvant.age  of 
luankiud,  without  pain  and  surprise.  It  would  be  too  mueii 
to  »aj',  tluu,  ill  several  parts  of  tliis  Dissertation,  by  no  laoann 
in  the  lirst  claAS  of  Stewart's  writings,  other  proofs  of  pi-eoipi- 
tate  judgment  do  not  occur ;  but  tliat  he  should  have  spokeo 
of  H  work  so  distinguished  by  fame,  and  so  effective,  «.s  he 
himself  admits,  over  the  public  ruind  of  Europe,  iu  terms 
of  uumingled  depreciation,  without  having  done  more  than 
glaaced  at  some  of  its  pages,  Ls  an  extraordiniu-y  symptom 
of  that  tendency  towards  prejudices,  hasty  but  inveterate,  of 
which  this  eminent  man  seems  to  have  been  not  a  little 
•i*8ceptible.  Tiie  attack  raiulc  by  Stewart  on  those  who  ha^  e 
lukea  the  law  of  nature  and  nations  as  their  theme,  and 
especially  on  Grotius,  who  stands  forward  in  that  list,  is  pii>- 
tracted  for  several  pages ;  and  it  would  be  tedious  to  examine 
every  aentence  in  succession.  Were  I  to  do  so,  it  is  not^  in 
my  opinion,  an  exaggeration  to  say,  that  almost  every  suc- 
cessive sentence  would  lie  0f>en  to  criticism.  But  let  us 
take  the  chief  heads  of  accusation. 

151.    "Grotius,"  we   are  told,  "under   the  title  De  Jure 
Belli  «c   Pacis,  has  aimed   at  a  complete   system  amwot  to 
of  natural  law,     Condillac  says,  that  he  chose  the  *^<^- 
title  in  order  to  excite  a  more  general  curiosity."     The  total 
•rronoouaness  of  this  {lassage  must  appeiir  to  every  one  who 
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hns  Heen  what  Orotiiis  dodaros  <o  have  been  his  primnry 
object,  rie  chose  tlie  title  because  it  cnme  nearest  to  express 
tliat  nbjoft,  —  the  a.«pf'rtainment  of  Inws  Inmling  on  imle- 
petiflent  comTniinitifss  in  their  miituiil  relations,  whether  of 
war  or  peiico.  But  as  it  was  not  |)OMilile  lo  laj  down  anj 
solid  principles  of  intermitional  rifrhl  till  the  notions  of  right 
of  sovei-eignty.  of  ilominion  over  thin{»s  and  persons,  of  war 
itself,  were  elejuly  establiahed,  it  bevanie  irulispensable  to 
huild  upon  a  more  extensive  basis  than  later  writers  on  the 
law  of  nations,  who  found  the  labor  pei-formed  to  their  hands, 
have  thought  nceeasary.  All  ethical  philosophy,  even  ia 
tlicee  pai'tH  wliich  bear  a  near  relation  to  jurisprudence  and 
to  international  law,  was,  in  the  ag<*  of  Grolius,  a  ciiaoa  of 
incolioi-cnt  and  arhitnuy  nolionc,  brought  in  from  various 
sotircei', — fi'oni  the  ancient  schools,  from  the  Scriptures,  tlxjij 
fathers,  the  canons,  the  ctsuisti*^  theologians,  the  rabl)in! 
the  jurists,  as  well  as  finm  the  practice,  and  sentiments  of 
every  civilized  nation,  past  and  present,  the  Jews,  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  the  iniding  republics,  the  chivalrous  kingdoms 
of  modern  Kurope.  If  Grotiiis  has  not  wltolly  disentangled 
himself  from  this  bewildering  maze,  through  which  he  pain- 
fidly  trace-s  his  way  by  the  lighla  of  reason  and  revelation,  he 
has  at  leiLst  cleared  up  much,  and  put  others  still  oftener 
in  the  right  patli,  where  he  has  not  been  able  to  follow  it. 
Condillnc,  as  here  quoted  by  Stewart,  has  anticipsited  Paley's 
charge  against  Grofius,  of  laboring  to  support  his  conclusions 
by  the  authority  of  othere,  and  of  producing  a  long  string 
of  quotations  to  prove  the  most  indubitable  jiropositions.  In 
what  degree  this  very  exaggerated  remark  is  true,  we  have 
alrcsidy  seen.  But  it  should  be  kept  in  mind,  that  neither 
the  disposition  of  the  age  in  which  Grotius  lived,  nor  the  real 
necessity  of  illustrating  every  part  of  lu8  inquiries  by  the 
precedent  usages  of  mankind,  would  permit  him  to  ti-eat  of 
moral  philosophy  as  of  the  abstract  theorems  of  geometiy. 
If  his  erudition  has  sometimes  obstructed  or  misled  him, 
which  perhai>8  has  not  so  frequently  hapi>ene(l  as  these  critics 
assume^  it  is  still  true,  that  a  contemptuous  ignorance  of  what 
lias  been  done  or  has  been  taught,  such  as  belonged  to  the 
w.'hool  of  Condillae  and  to  that  of  Paley,  does  not  very  well 
(pialify  the  monU  philosopher  for  inquiry  into  the  priiiciplefl 
which  are  to  regulate  human  nature. 

152.  "Among  the  different  ideas,"  Stewart  observes,  "which 
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hav?  l>eco  formed  of  natural  jnrispnidence,  one  of  tho  most 
common,  esijedallj  in  the  earlier  systems,  «up|)a<ses  its  object 
lo  1h<,  to  lay  down  those  niles  of  justice  ivhich  would  be 
biiidin<?  on  men  living  in  a  social  state  without  any  poeitive 
institutions;  or,  as  it  is  frequently  called  by  writers  on  this 
subject,  living  together  in  a  state  of  nature.  'JTliis  ideji  of  the 
proviniw  of  jurisprudence  seerne  to  liave  been  uppermost  in 
the  mind  of  (jrotiua  iu  various  parts  of  his  treatise."  Ai'tor 
some  fonjectures  on  the  motives  which  led  the  eaWy  writers 
to  tjike  this  view  of  national  law,  and  admitting  tliat  tlio  nilos 
<if  justioe  are  in  every  case  precise  and  indispensable,  am' 
that  their  authority  ia  altogether  independent  of  that  of  the 
civil  magistrate,  he  deems  it  "  obviously  absurd  to  spend  much 
Ume  in  speculating  alwut  the  principles  of  this  natural  law, 
as  ap[ilicable  to  men  lielbre  the  institution  of  govenmients." 
It  n)ay  possibly  he  as  absurd  as  ho  thinks  it.  But  where  has 
Grotius  shown,  that  this  condition  of  natui-al  society  was 
upjiermost  in  his  thoughts?  Of  the  state  of  nature,  as  it 
existed  among  individuals  before  the  foundation  of  any  dvil 
institutions,  he  says  no  more  than  was  requisite  in  order  to 
exhibit  the  origin  of  those  rights  which  spring  i'rom  property 
and  government.  But  that  he  has,  in  some  pai-t  especially 
of  bis  sccontl  bf)ok,  dwelt  upon  the  rules  of  justice  binding  on 
men  subsequent,  to  tlic  institution  of  property,  but  iudcjiend- 
ently  of  positive  laws,  is  most  certain ;  nor  is  it  possible  lor 
any  one  to  do  otherwise  who  does  not  follow  llobbes  in  con- 
founding moral  with  legal  obligation;  a  theory  to  which  Mr. 
Stewart  was  of  all  men  the  most  averse- 

1,53.  Natui-al  jurisprudence  is  a  term  that  is  not  always 
takon  in  the  same  sense.  It  seems  to  be  of  English  origin  ; 
nor  am  I  certain,  though  my  memory  may  deceive  me,  that  I 
liave  ever  met  with  it  in  Latin  or  in  French.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, AS  jurisprudence  means  tlie  science  of  law,  and  is 
especially  employed  with  respect  to  the  Roman,  natural  juris- 
prudence must  be  the  science  of  morals,  or  the  law  of  nature. 
It  is,  therefore,  in  this  sense,  co-extensive  with  etiiics,  and 
comprehends  the  rules  of  temperance,  libenility,  mid  benevo- 
lence, (LS  much  a."?  those  of  justice.  Stewju-t,  however,  seems 
lu  cousiiler  this  idea  of  jurisprudence  a.s  an  arbitrary  exten- 
»tuD  of  the  science  derived  from  the  technical  jihraucologj-  of 
iho  lloman  law.  "  Some  vague  notion  of  tliis  kind."  he  says, 
'^has  manifestly  given  birth  to  many  of  the  digiessiona  of 
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Grotius."  It  maj  hare  be«n  seen  bj  tlie  analjAia  of  Um 
eiitu-e  treatise  of  Grotius,  alwve  piven,  tliat  none,  of  liis  (]i|;ra0- 
610119.  ii"  such  tbcy  are  to  be  culled,  have  ori<rim»te«l  iit  luijr 
vague  notion  of  an  identity,  or  proper  ansilogj',  between  tho 
etrict  rulea  of  justice  and  tboae  of  the  other  virtues  TJw 
Ai'istiHoIian  divisiion  of  justice  into  commutfltive  and  dii^tribu* 
tjve,  which  Grotius  has  adopted,  might  seem  in  sonic  renpuct 
to  bear  out  this  supposition  ;  but  it  is  evident,  fruui  the  con* 
text  of  Stewtul'8  observations,  that  lie  was  referring  only  to 
the  former  speciea,  or  juBliee  in  ita  more  uBual  sense,  tho 
observance  of  perfet*  rights,  whose  liralts  may  be  accurately 
doterniined,  and  whose  violation  may  be  redressed. 

154.  Natural  jurisprudence  has  another  sense  imposed  upon 
it  by  Adam  Smith.  According  to  this  sense,  its  object,  in  the 
woi"ds  of  Stewart,  is  "  to  a.«i!ert,iin  the  geaeml  principles  of 
justice  wliich  ought  to  be  recognized  in  every  munieipjU  code, 
•nd  to  which  it  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  every  legislator  to 
•ci«mmo*lat43  hia  institutions."  Grotius,  in  Smith's  opinion, 
WHS  '^tlie  tirst  who  attempted  to  give  the  world  any  thing 
like  a  By»tem  of  thone  priiic.i])le3  which  ought  to  run  through, 
and  to  1)6  the  toumlation  of,  the  taws  of  all  natioiw;  and  hi» 
treatwe  on  the  laws  of  jieacc  and  war,  with  ail  its  imperfec- 
tions, is,  perhaps,  at  this  day  the  most  complete  book  that 
Jias  yet  been  given  on  the  subject." 

1.^5.  The  firat,  probabl}',  in  modem  times,  who  conceived 
the  idea  of  an  universal  jurisprudence  vran  Lonl  Bacon.  He 
})laees  among  tlie  desiderata  of  political  science  the  pravuioi 
of  nnivei-sul  jiistiix;  or  tiie  sources  of  law.  "Id  nunc  agatar, 
ut  font«s  justitia;  et  utilitotis  puhlica;  (Mitantur,  et  in  singulis 
juris  partibus  chnracter  quidam  et  idea  justi  exhibcatnr,  ad 
quern  paiticularium  regnorum  et  rerumpublicarum  leges  pro- 
bare,  atf|ue  inde  eraemliUionera  moliri,  quisque,  eui  ha».c  copdi 
erit  et  curae,  ]iossit."'  The  niaxinia  which  follow  are  an  admi- 
rable iUustratiou  of  the  principles  which  should  regulate  the 
tnactmenl  atul  expression  of  laws,  as  well  as  of  much  that 
should  guide,  in  a  general  manner,  the  decision  of  courts  of 
justice.  They  t-oueh  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  any  subject  which 
Grotius  has  handled ;  but  certainly  come  far  closer  to  natural 
jnrisjirudence,  in  the  sense  of  Smith,  inasmuch  as  they  con- 
tain principles  which  have  no  limitation  to  the  circuraatances 
of  p.krticular   societies.      These   maxims   of  Bacon,   and  all 
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olben  tlMt  seetn  properly  to  come  within  the  province  of  juris- 
prod^incc  in  tliia  Bensc,  wIiIrIi  is  now  Ixu-ome  not  uncommon, 
the  wiciire  of  universal  law,  are  resolvable  partly  into  those 
of  naturnl  justice,  partly  into  those  of  public  expediency, 
LiUl«,  liowever,  coiilJ  be  objected  against  the  admission  of 
universal  jurittprudence,  in  this  sense,  among  the  sciences. 
lint  if  it  is  meaiit  tliat  any  systcinntic  science,  whether  by  tlio 
name  of  jurisprudence  or  legislation,  can  be  laid  down  .-i^  to 
Uu)  principle.8  wliich  ought  to  determine  the  institutions  of  all 
nations,  or  that,  in  otlier  wonls,  the  laws  of  each  separate 
community  oujifht  to  be  regulated  by  any  universal  standard, 
in  m:i(  lei's  not  depending  upon  eternal  justice,  we  must  demur 
lo  receiring  so  verj'  disputable  a  proposition.  It  is  probable 
ttiat  Adam  Smith  h:id  no  thoughts  of  asserting  it;  yet  his 
lajicfu«««  is  not  very  clear,  and  he  seems  to  have  assigned 
dome  object  to  Grotiua  distinct  from  the  establishment  of 
naUiral  and  international  law.  "  Whether  this  was,"  enys 
Stewart,  "  or  was  not,  tlie  leading  olijcct  of  Grotius.  it  is  not 
material  t<>  dr-eide;  but,  if  this  was  lus  object,  it  will  not  be 
dinputed  tliat  lie  lias  executed  hia  dosigit  in  a  very  desultory 
itiauner,  and  that  he  often  seenas  to  have  lost  sight  of  it  alto- 
gether, ill  the  midst  of  thf>8e  miscellaneous  speculations  on 
])olitical,  ethieai,  and  historical  subjects,  wliieh  form  so  large  a 
portion  of  his  treatise,  and  which  so  frequently  succeed  each 
otlter  without  any  apparent  connection  or  common  aim."     ^ 

156.  Tlie  unfairness  of  this  passage  it  is  now  hardly  incum- 
bent upon  me  to  point  out.  The  reader  has  been  enabled 
to  nnswer  that  no  political  speculation  will  be  found  in  the 
ro<utue  De  tlui-e  Belli  ac  Pads,  unless  the  disquisition  on 
'  the  origin  of  human  society  is  thus  to  be  denominated ;  Uiat  the 
hinstiMtCM  continually  a<lduced  from  liistoryare  always  in  illus- 
tration of  the  main  argument ;  and  that  what  are  here  called 
ethical  speculations  arc  in  fact  the  real  subject  of  the  hook, 
wiice  it  avowedly  treats  of  obligations  on  the  conscience  of 
mankind,  and  P8])ecially  of  their  rulers.  Whetlier  tlie  vari- 
ous topics  in  this  treatise  "succeed  each  other  without  ap|)fv- 
r«"nt  connection  or  common  aim,"  may  best  be  seen  by  the 
titles  of  the  chapters,  or  by  the  analysis  of  their  contents. 
There  are  certainly  a  very  few  of  those  that  have  Uttle  in 
common,  ever,  by  deduction  or  analogy,  with  international 
ktw;  though  scaree  any,  I  think,  which  do  not  rise  naturally 
out  of  tlie  pre^  ioua  discussion.      Exuberances   of  this   kind 
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■re  80  romnion  in  writPrsi  of  pront  roputatirvn,  that,  where  tliey 
do  not  transgress  more  tlmn  Grotius  hjis  done,  tl)o  censure  of 
irrelovancy  has  lipcn  nlwnys  reckoned  bypprcriticnl. 

1.57.  "Tlie  Ronion  system  of  jwrisprudence,'*  Mr.  Stewart 
proceeds  "  scoms  to  have  warped,  in  no  inconi»idf rablt  degree, 
the  notionB  of  Grotius  on  all  questions  connected  with  the 
theory  of  Jepislntion,  and  to  liave  diverted  his  attention  frota 
that  philosophi«U  idea  of  law  so  well  expressed  by  Cicero: 
*Non  a  pninloris  edicto,  neqne  a  duodecim  tabiilis,  sed  pcnitue 
ex  intinia  pliilosophia  liauriendam  juris  disciplinam.'  Jn  this 
idolatry,  indeed,  of  tlie  Roman  law,  he  has  not  gone  so  far  as 
som«  of  his  commentators,  who  have  affirmed  that  it  is  only  a 
dilTeront  nnme  for  the  law  of  nature :  hut  that  his  j)artiality  for 
his  professional  pursuits  has  often  led  him  to  overlook  the 
immense  difference  between  the  state  of  society  in  ancient  and 
luodern  Europe  will  not,  T  l)elieve.  now  be  disputed."  It  is 
jiroliable  that  it  will  be  disputed  by  all  who  are  acqtiaintcd 
with  Grotius,  The  questions  connected  with  the  theory  of 
legislation  which  he  has  discussed  are  chiefly  those  relating 
to  the  acquisition  and  alienation  of  proijerly  in  some  of  the 
earlier  chapters  of  the  second  book.  That  he  has  not,  in 
these  disquisitions,  adopted  all  the  determinations  of  the 
Roman  jurists,  ia  certain :  whether  he  may  in  any  parti- 
cular instance  have  adhered  to  them  more  than  the  best 
theory  of  legislation  would  admit,  is  n  matter  of  variably 
opinion.  But  Stewail,  wholly  unacquainted  with  tlic  civil 
laws,  Appears  to  have  much  underrated  their  value.  In  most 
questions  of  private  right,  they  form  the  great  ba^is  of  every 
modern  legislation  ;  and  <is  all  civilized  nalions,  inchiding  our 
own,  have  derived  a  large  portion  of  their  jurispnitlenee 
from  tliis  source,  so  even  the  theorists,  who  would  disdain  to 
be  ranked  as  disciples  of  TauUus  and  Fapinian,  ai«  not 
ashamed  to  be  their  plagiaries. 

'  158.  It  has  been  thrown  out  against  Grotius.  by  Rousscan,' 
—  and  the  same  insinuation  maybe  found  in  otlier 
Tincikatuj  Writers,  —  tliat  he  confounds  tlie  fact  with  the  right, 
and  the  duticii  of  nations  with  their  practice.  How 
little  foundation  there  ie  for  this  calumny  is  snflli- 
ciently  apjwirent  to  our  nadei-s.  Scrupulous,  as  a  casuist,  to 
an  excess  hardly  reconcilable  with  the  security  and  welfai*of 
good  men,  he  was  the  firat,  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  o«mi- 
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(«ssinnnl  at*  tlio  chiu'cli,  to  pour  the  dictnt«a  of  a  sainf'Iike 
innoceiicu  into  the  em-w  of  p-'iiic-cs.  It  i«  true,  that  in  rei;o«- 
ui*ing  llie  lyji'ititOiicy  of  elnvery,  and  in  carrying  too  far  tlie 
principU.'rt  of  ci^'wUeni-ij  to  govcrtnneiit,  he  may  be  thought  to 
itave  ile]ii'iv<::(l  innnkind  of  some  of  their  security  agitinst 
injustice  ;  but  this  id  exfcediiigly  diffin-ent  from  a  sanction  to 
it.  An  inijilicit  dufercnoe  to  what  he  took  for  divine  trinh 
waa  tlve  first  axiom  in  the  phihwofihy  of  Grotius.  If  he  wiis 
occaaiuuaily  dewived  in  his  a[)pli<'ation  of  this  principle,  it 
wa.s  but  according^  to  the  notions  of  hi9a.5e;  but  those  wlio 
wholly  reyect  the  authority  must,  of  couree,  want  a  cominfrti 
aJandurd  liy  which  his  s|)eculationa  in  mortd  pliilosopliy  can 
be  rciamcilod  with  their  own.  .  > 

159.  I  must  nosv  quit  a  subject  upon  which,  pcrliaps,  I 
iKivc  dwelt  too  long.  The  hi|fh  fame  of  Dugald  Stewart  has 
rendered  it  a  sort  of  duty  to  vindicate  from  hia  hasty  ccn 
suren  till-  memory  of  one  still  more  illustrious  in  I'cputation, 
till  the  hxpse  of  time  and  the  fickleness  of  literary  fashion 
conspired  with  the  popularity  of  his  assaihuita  to  magnify  his 
defects,  and  meet  tlie  very  name  of  his  famous  ti-eatisc  with 
a  kind  of  scornful  ridicule.  Tlmt  Stew.-irt  had  never  read 
much  of  Grotius,  or  even  gone  over  the  titles  of  hia  chH|i- 
ters,  ia  very  manifest ;  and  he  displays  a  similar  ignorance 
aa  to  the  other  writers  on  natund  law,  who  for  more  than 
a  century  aifterwards,  as  he  admits  himself,  exercised  a  great 
influence  over  the  studies  of  Euio|)e.  I  have  commented 
upon  very  few,  comparatively,  of  the  slii>8  which  occur  in 
his  pages  on  this  subject. 

IGO.  The  arrangement  of  Grotius  has  been  blamed  aa 
tttwcientifit;  by  a  more  friendly  judge,  Sir  James  hih  wrangn 
Mackintosh.  Though  I  do  not  feel  very  strongly  """"• 
the  fon-e  of  his  objections,  it  b  evident  that  the  law  of  nalin-e 
might  have  been  established  on  its  hsisis,  before  the  author 
[KLs^ed  forward  to  any  disquisition  upon  its  relereni*  to  in- 
dependent communities.  This  would  have  changed  a  gooiJ 
deal  the  principal  object  lliat  Gn»tius  had  in  view,  and 
hroitght  his  treatise,  in  point  of  metiiod.  very  near  to  that 
of  Puft'endorf.  But  assuming,  as  he  did,  the  authority  recog- 
nized by  those  for  whom  he  wrote,  that  of  the  Scrif»tnres, 
he  was  less  inclined  to  dwell  on  the  proof  which  re.xson 
affords  for  a  luitural  law,  though  fully  satisHed  of  its  vsdidity 
ttvoa  without  reference  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
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161.  Tke  real  fetilta  of  Orotias,  leading  to  erroneooi 
inmAAatm.  ^Bt^'"°i°i'^<*°^  86610  to  bo  Ttither  an  unnecessary 
scrupulonsnesB,  and  somewhat  of  old  theological  pr«- 
judice,  from  which  scarce  any  man  in  his  age,  who  was  not 
whoUj  indifferent  to  religion,  had  liberated  himseh".  The 
notes  of  Barbeyrac  seldom  fail  to  correct  this  leaning. 
Several  later  writers  on  international  law  Imvi^  treated  his 
doctrine  of  an  universal  law  of  nations,  founded  on  the 
agreement  of  mankind,  as  an  empty  chimera  of  his  inven- 
tion. Bat  if  he  only  meant  by  this  the  tacit  consent,  or. 
in  other  words,  the  general  custom,  of  civilized  nations,  it 
does  not  appear  that  there  is  much  difference  between  hi* 
theory  and  that  of  Wolf  or  YatteL 
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Skct.  L — On  Italiak  Poetbt. 

Chaitshra  of  Om  PMto  of  the  ScTtmtnmtb  C'ctitiU'.T— PometliiMi  loo  math  Ivpi* 
dfttetl — Marial  —  lumoi  —  Chltibrm. 

1.  At  the  dose  of  the  sixteenth  century,  few  remnlned  in 
Italj  to  whom  posterity  has  assigned  a  considerable 
re|>iilAtion  for  tlieir  jKietrj.     But  the  ensuing  period  ^Jj^tf 
Iitw  sttHxl  lower,  for  the  most  part,  in  tlie  opinion  of    ihnSekcu. 
liit^^r  ages,  than  any  otlier  since  tlie  revival  of  letters. 

The  seicentisli,  the  writers  of  tlie  seventeenth  century,  were 
Btipinntized  in  modem  eritieism,  till  the  woixl  has  l)een 
associated  with  nothing  but  false  taste  and  every  thing  liiat 
Bhoiihl  be  shunned  and  despised.  Tliose  who  had  most 
influtnce  in  lending  tiio  literarj' judgment  of  Italy  went  hack, 
gome  almost  exclusively  to  the  adjninitioa  of  Pelran-h  and 
his  I'ontemporaripji,  some  to  the  various  writera  wlio  culti- 
vated their  native  poetiy  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Salvini 
ie  «)F  tlie  former  class ;    Munitori,  of  the  latter.' 

2.  The  last  age,  that  is  the  condndLng  twenty  years  of  the 
eiglitcenth  century,  brought  with  it,  in  many  respects. 

a  change  of  public  sentiment  in  Italy.  A  masc^u-  ho  gimt  ■• 
line  turn  of  Uiought,  an  ex|»nnde<l  gnisp  of  philosophy,  •*•"'""■'?• 
»  thirst,  aident  to  excels,  for  great  exjJoits  and  noble  praise, 
liuH  distinguisho<l  the  Italian  fxiople  of  the  la8t  iilYy  years 
fntin  their  pfog<.uiilorB  of  several  preceding  generations. 
It  it)  posttible  that  tlie  enhanced  relative  importance  of  the 
Lombards   in   their   national   literature   may  have  not  been 
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without  its  influence  in  rendering  the  public  tASte  leas  fea- 
tidious  as  to  purity  of  langim!^,  less  fine  in  that  part  of 
ffislhetic  discernment  whiiii  relates  to  the  grace  and  felicity 
of  expression,  while  it  be<yune  olao  more  apt  to  deintiud 
originality,  nervousness,  and  the  power  of  exciting  emotion. 
Tlie  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century  may,  in  »ome  ejines, 
have  gained  by  this  revololion;  but  those  of  the  preceding 
ages,  especially  the  Petrarchists  whom  BemlM)  hiul  led,  havo 
certainly  lost  ground  in  natiouul  adjniration. 

3.  Iluhhi,  editor  of  the  voluminous  collection  called  Par* 
Pi»iMor  ""^'^  Iljdiano,  had  the  counige  to  extol  the  s^icen- 
them  bjr  (M  for  their  genius  and  fancy,  and  even  to  place 
'"     '        them,   in   all   but  style,  abovu   their,  predecessors. 

**  Give  them,"  he  says,  "but  grace  and  purity,  fake  from  thrra 
tlicLr  capricious  exaggerations,  their  peipetual  and  Ibrced 
metaphors,  you  will  think  Marini  the  fii'st  pout  of  Italy;  and 
his  followers,  with  their  fulness  of  imagery  and  personifi- 
cation, will  make  you  forget  their  monotonons  preilecessora. 
I  do  not  advise  you  to  inuke  a  study  of  the  iet'nrnh'sli ;  it 
would  spoil  your  style,  perha|)s  your  imagination ;  I  only  tell 
you  that  they  were  the  true  Italian  piK-ts.  Tiiey  wanted  a 
good  style,  it  is  tuhnitted;  but  they  were  so  far  from  wanting 
genius  and  imagination,  that  these  perhaps  tended  to  imimir 
^lioir  style."' 

4.  It  is  probable  that  every  native  critic  would  think  some 
Almli/  parts  of  this  panegjTic.  and  esjH.'cially  tlie  strongly 
^^^-  liyjierbolical  praise  of  Marini,  eafricd  too  tar.  But 
I  am  not  sure  that  we  sliouhl  be  wrong  in  agreeing  with 
Rubbi,  that  there  is  as  much  cnthoh'c  poetry,  by  which  I  mean 
that  which  is  good  in  all  ages  and  countries,  in  some  of 
the  minor  productions  of  the  seventeenth  as  in  those  of  the 
sixteenth  age.  The  sonnets,  especially,  have  more  indi- 
\iduidity  and  more  meaning.  In  this,  however,  I  should 
Vyrish  to  include  tlie  latter  portion  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Salii,  a  writer  of  more  taste  and  judgment  than  Kubbi,  has 
recently  taken  the  same  sitle,  an<l  remarked  the  suiK-rior 
originality,  the  more  determir»ed  individuality,  the  givaKr 
variety  of  subjects;  above  all,  what  the  Italians  now  most 
▼alue,  the  more  earnest  patriotism  of  the  later  poets.^    Those 

■  ParDnW  ItttUAno.  vol.  xU.  (AvTertimento.'f  Rubbi,  howerer,  girug  but  tiro,  out 
if  tits  liHig  MlVoction  in  SRy  volumtis,  to  tUn  writere  of  tliu  mnntmutb  craiuiy. 
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immcdiatetr  before  u?,  bekinging  to  Uio  fii«t  LiJf  of  the 
itjiiturjr.  ivre  letw  iiiimeniBd  iliaii  in  tlie  tlirmei'  age:  the  son- 
octt-'t'rn  e*j>cfl:illy  hiivo  iiiNMlin.cd  niiirli  less ;  and  in  iho 
oolle«!tioti8  of  \hkUj,  even  in  tltat  of  Kuhbi,  nolwiihs'tandiiig 
his  eulojry,  lh<iy  take  up  very  little  ifmiii.  Some,  however, 
have  obtained  a.  dui-ahle  renown,  and  are  better  known  in 
Europe  tlmn  any,  except  tlie  Tussos,  thut  liourished  iu  the 
hist  fifty  yeare  of  the  gohieu  n^. 

•>,  It  muHt  hv  confessed,  tliat  the  pniise  of  a  moficulino 
geiuu^  either  in  thought  or  hin^uti<^e,  cannot  lie  AdoiMcf 
beetowod  on  tlie  poet  of  the  seventeenth  century  M"'^- 
wlioia  his  contemponuMcs  most  admiixsd, —  Giovanni  BHtti^ta 
MArtni.  lie  is,  on  the  contrary,  more  detieient  than  all  tlie 
rc«t  in  sucii  qualities,  and  is  indebted  to  the  very  opfK)sile 
chariicteristies  tor  the  sinister  iiiflueni.'e  which  he  exerted  on 
the  public  taste.  He  \vs\a  a,  Neapolitan  by  birth,  and  ^avo 
to  the  world  his  famous  Adone  in  lti2;J.  As  he  wau  then 
lifty-four  yean*  «dd,  it  may  be  presumed,  from  the  chanicter 
of  the  |>oem,  that  it  was  in  ginjat  part  written  long  before; 
ttud  he  ha<l  alrraily  n^ipiiivd  a  conside rabbi  rt^pnlalion  by  bis 
Wiier  works.  The  Adone  was  received  with  lui  unbounded 
aJtd  ill-judi;ing  apprnbjition:  ill-judging  in  a  criticiil  fiense, 
bi"cauge  tho  faults  oi"  this  poem  are  incapable  of  defence ; 
but  not  unnatunJ,  as  many  jKimllel  instances  of  the  world's 
enthusiasm  have  shown.  No  one  had  la'f'or'e  carried  the  cor- 
nr|>tinit  of  taete  bo  far:  e.xtravngaiit  metaphors,  t'alse  thoughts, 
anil  conceits  on  equivocal  words,  lire  very  ftvqiienl  in  tho 
Adone;  and  its  aiilhor  stands  accountable,  in  some  measure, 
for  his  Imitators,  who,  «iiiring  more  llian  half  a  century,  hmkej 
Up  to  Marin  i  with  emulous  folly,  and  fitquently  succeeded  in 
jjreater  deviationa  from  pure  taste,  without  his  imagination 
and  elegance. 

0.  The  Adone  is  one  of  the  longest  poems  in  tiie  world ; 
contjuning  more  tlian  45,000  lines.  He  has  shown  iiaeimrM- 
some  ingenuity  in  filling  up  the  canvas  of  so  slight  •" 
ti  story  by  additional  incidents  from  his  own  invention,  and 
by  long  episodes  allusive  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
But  the  subject,  expanded  so  interminably,  is  essentially 
de*titul^.  of  any  8U|)erior  interest,  ami  tit  only  for  aTi  ener- 
vated people,  barren  of  high  thoiigl.ts  and  high  actions,  —  tho 
Italy,  uolwithstanding  sotiie  bright  exccjitions,  of  the  Bcven- 
t«cntb  century.     If  we  could  overcome  this  esacoi-ial  source 
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of  weRTiness,  the  Adone  has  much  to  delight  our  fancy  and 
onr  enT.  Mai'ini  is,  more  than  any  otllfer  poet,  the  counter* 
part  of  Ovid :  his  fertility  of  imagination,  liis  ready  nccumu- 
Intion  of  dixuuuslaiices  and  ex|)re8sion3,  his  easy  flow  of 
hmgnage,  his  harmonious  versification,  aj-e  in  no  degree 
inferior;  his  faults  are  also  the  same;  for  in  Ovid  we  have 
all  llio  overHtrained  figures  and  faltse  conceits  of  Marini.  But 
the  Italian  poet  wiw  incapable  of  imitating  the  truth  to 
nature,  and  depth  of  feeling,  whicli  appear  in  many  part«  of 
ilia  ancient  prototyfie ;  nor  lias  he  as  vigorous  an  expression. 
Never  does  Marini  rise  to  any  high  pitch :  few  stanzas, 
perhap?,  are  remembered  by  natives  for  their  beauty ;  but 
many  are  graceful  and  pleasing,  all  are  easy  and  musical.' 
"  Perhaj>s,"  says  Salli,  "  witli  the  exception  of  Ariosto,  no  one 
has  been  more  a  poet  by  nature  than  he;"'  a  praise,  however, 
which  may  justly  seem  I.yperbolical  to  those  who  recall  their 
attention  to  llie  highest  attributes  of  poetry. 

7.  Marini  belongs  to  that  very  numerous  body  of  poets, 
And  popu-  who,  delighted  with  the  spontaneity  of  their  ideas, 
i»rf'y-  never  reject  any  that  arise:  their  parental  love 
forbids  all  preference  ;  and  an  impaitial  law  of  gavelkind 
shares  their  jmge  among  all  the  otTspring  of  their  bruin. 
Such  were  Ovid  and  Lucaii,  and  such  have  been  some  of  our 
own  poete  of  great  genius  and  equal  fame.  Their  fertility 
astonishes  ttie  reader,  and  he  enjoys  for  a  time  the  abundant 
banquet ;  but  satiety  is  too  sure  a  consequence,  and  he  returns 
witli  less  pleasure  to  a  second  fierusal.  The  censure  of  criti- 
cism Jklls  invariably,  and  sometimes  too  harshly,  on  this  sort 
of  poetry :  it  is  one  of  those  cases  wJiere  the  critic  and  the 
world  are  most  at  variance ;   but  the  world  is  apt,  in  this 
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tnf?  <i  clhoribl  ^ong  of  c:i<  j  mti, 

HPt'  thrown  into  vpr.tt  .  '.  }iHTe 

Ihm*ii  lu'counhtl  by  the  II .- \l-nu>r- 

diiiiirv  cttort  of  j^kill,  fn-«ni  the  itiHiruU^  of 
(aiitiiiiiin^  u  inotrv,  vthtrU  iii  not  strong  in 
rh>uii>H,  with  40  liiiirb  opirit  niid  vai^e. 
Krich  Ti'rst'  bL«<j  U  JIviiieil  hito  tliret*  pnrta^ 
theinp«lvi«  svpAmU'ly  AffritfrifUi,  thou^i 
not  tbyuiiug.  On«  utuua  «rlU  mitka  thia 
ctenr :  — 

"  Jlnr  J'  ellom  «'  niloralno,  b  dl  pnmptno 
1  porimi,  «  le  Tertdoi  pij  tviivnj, 
K  ifeniiiii'  iitrir  jiiiiiiifi  ni  r4t4ini|)ino 
L'  tnuiglDtt  lU  Ulwro,  e  dl  Vi-iiere. 
Tutti  iinliiDO.  4'  upc-tDilanu.  til  uvnnipiiio, 
Quid  Stautle,  cb'  ul  fultsore  f  j  v«tua« ; 


K  enntino  a  CnpIdltHt,  «1  k  Bromlo, 
Con  niimerl  poeUci  un  tmrnulo." 

Oitit.  Til.  «t.  lis. 

Though  thU  msfcrloal  f«klll  ina^  nut  b* 
of  the  liigbi'st  uicril  In  pintry,  it  U  do 
more  lo  t?  slighliM  Chan  riiclliCy  of  touch 
in  a  paialtT. 

'  Vol.  xi».  p.  147.  Tlif  chiUBCber  of 
Mnrlni>  poetry  which  this  critln  h&ft  k^vpd 
is  in  psneml  Ti'ri'  jiwt,  luid  in  piod  tiwr*. 
Cuniinni  (vii.  123)  hng  aieo  dujut  ju^iji'«, 
and  uo  niore  thfiu  justirc,  to  Msrini.  '11- 
nibuKclil  liiut  biirtlly  mid  «nou>;h  io  hi> 
fuvur;  Hud  M  to  .Vurutori,  it  wo^  liiii  liihi. 
neffl  to  rt-Ktoru  .-inj  aiaintjlin  »  purity  of 
Utf-le,  which  TvnU'-nHl  hiiii  suTvn'  towurd* 
Uu  ejti'CtMrt  ot  «uch  poet«  ta  lUirliil 
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instance,  to  reverse  ita  own  judgment,  and  yield  io  tha 
(ril)unal  it  had  rejected.  "To  Marini,"  says  an  eminent 
Italian  writer,  "  we  owe  the  lawlessoess  of  coin[>08itioii :  tlie 
ebullition  of  hid  genius,  incapable  of  restraint,  burst  tbroiigb 
every  bulwarlt,  enduring  no  rule  but  that  of  his  own  humor, 
which  was  all  fi>r  souoixius  verse,  bold  and  ingenious  thoughts, 
fuiit-astical  subjects,  a  plmiseology  rather  Latin  than  Italian; 
anil,  in  siiort,  aimed  at  plesising  by  a  fal^e  ajipearance  of 
beauty.  It  would  almost  pass  belief  how  much  this  style  was 
admired,  were  it  not  so  near  our  own  time,  that  we  hear,  as  it 
were,  the  echo  of  its  praise ;  nor  did  Dante  or  Petrairh  or 
Tuasu,  or  perhaps  any  of  the  aaeient  poets,  obtain  in  their 
U\'cs  so  much  applause."^  But  Marini,  who  died  in  lC2o, 
bad  not  time  to  enjoy  mucli  of  this  glory.  The  length  of 
this  poem,  and  the  ditfusrmcss  wliich  produces  ita  length, 
render  it  nearly  impiwsiblo  to  read  through  the  Adone;  and 
it  wants  that  inequality  which  might  secure  a  preference  to 
detached  portions.  The  story  of  Psyche,  in  the  fourth  canto, 
fty  perhaps  be  as  fair  a  specimen  of  Klarini  os  could  be 
ken:  it  is  not  easy  to  destroy  the  beauty  of  that  fable, 
nor  wa«  he  unfitted  to  relate  it  with  grace  and  interest;  but 
lias  displayed  all  the  blemishes  of  his  own  style." 
8.  The  Seochia  iiapita  of  Alessandro  Tassoui,  published  at 
Paris  in  1622,  is  better  known  in  Euroi>e  tliau  gj^rhia 
might  have  been  expected  from  ita  local  subject,  idJo-  lupiuof 
malic  style,  and  unintelligible  personalities.  It  turns,  "*" 
as  the  title  imports,  on  one  of  the  petty  wars,  frecjuent  among 
the  Italian  cities  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  wherein  the  Bologuese  endeavored  to  recover  the 
bucket  of  a  well,  which  the  citizens  of  Aloilena  in  a  |>rior 
incursion  had  carried  off.  Tassoni,  by  a  poeti<^-d  anachjo- 
nism,  mixed  tliis  with  an  earlier  contest  of  rather  more  dignity 
between  tite  little  republics,  wherein  Enzio,  King  of  Sardiui.-i, 
n  son  of  Frederic  II.,  had  been  made  prisoner.  He  has  been 
reckoned  by  many  the  inventor,  or  at  least  tlie  reproduce! 


»  rrHr-Unbnit,  B.  470. 

'  Tb»  A(Vmebubveaff«quoaUy  char]^ 
•llll  wniit  of  dvo«ne,v.  U  wu  \mt  to  Um 
tMii  ctf  Lhii  Roman  hi<|uUlti4jn  :  iui<l  gt*vv 

wrf'' —  '-:■■-    ?-,-;.,-(  *»  M"-'^sary  tu  ppo- 

»<>  tli&e  DO  one 

«*u  t'  rJ  .-.»  '.'i-  .,<  » i.  •-<  i.t.ire  ac  well  as 
kiElK  b  not  aormpt ;  mmi  Ula^  boUi  bf  Um 

Tou  m.  15 


nke  of  good  raorilx  kdI  goo<I  fxttj,  II 
■boutd  tm  talcoD  out  of  every  one'n  hands. 
A/t«r  fKic.h  iu»i«tlv.i»,  it  mriy  h«iii  extnfc- 
onlinary,  Uuit,  tUoaith  the  ikuiii  orMarlul 
must  by  ttJi  cuLture  be  nthur  vcluptui.us, 
It  U  bv  fur  \ms  opoa  to  Ruc.h  nn  ohjfrtion 
tluio  the  Orliuiilo  KurloM,  oor  iui>re,  I  )»• 
liere,  th&n  ttie  Faer^  Qaeco.  No  churna  Ifl 
apt  tu  b«  uukde  to  caipriciouilj'  H  (bilk 
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in  modem  times,  of  the  mock-heroic  style.'  Puld,  however, 
had  led  the  way ;  and,  when  Tassoni  diiims  oripinnlity,  it  must 
be  In  a  very  limited  view  of  the  exerution  of  his  poem.  He 
has  certainly  more  of  piirody  than  Pulci  could  hiive  utteinpt- 
ed :  tlie  great  [HKims  of  Ariosto  and  Tjisso,  especirdly  llib 
latter,  supply  him  with  abnndant  op[>ortunitie8  for  tiiia  injieni- 
ous  and  lively,  hut  not  spitefiil,  exen-.ise  of  wit ;  and  he  has 
adroitly  seized  the  ridiculous  side  of  hia  conteni})orary  Marii.i. 
The  combat  of  the  cities,  it  may  be  observed,  19  serious 
enough,  however  trifling  the  cause,  and  has  its  due  prop<jrtion 
of  slaughter ;  but  Tastsoni,  very  much  in  tiie  manner  of  tho 
Morgnnte  Maggiore,  throws  an  air  of  ridicule  over  the  wbolu. 
The  episodes  are  generally  in  a  still  more  comic  style.  A 
graceful  facility  and  a  light  humor,  which  must  have  boea 
incomparably  better  understood  by  his  countiymen  and  con- 
temporaries, make  this  a  very  amusing  poem.  It  is  exempt 
from  the  bad  tiiste  of  the  age ;  and  the  few  portions  where  tlie 
burlescpie  tone  disappeare  are  versified  Avith  much  elegance. 
Perhaps  it  has  not  been  observed,  thiit  the  Count  de  Culagne, 
one  of  his  most  ludicrous  charactei's,  liears  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  Hudibras,  both  liy  ids  awkwaid  and  dastai'dly 
uppearancc  as  a  knight,  and  by  his  ridiculous  luldi-cssus  to 
the  huly  whom  lie  woos.*  None,  however,  will  question  the 
originality  of  Butler. 

9.  But  the  jKH-t  of  whom  Italy  has,  in  later  times,  been  far 
-^..  more  yinrnd  than  of  Marini  or  Tassoni,  was  Cliiji- 

brcra.  Of  hia  long  life  the  greater  part  fell  within 
the  sixteenth  century;  and  some  of  his  ikm3ius  were  published 
before  it.s  dose;  but  he  has  generally  been  con»idered  h» 
belonging  to  the  present  period.  Chiabrera  is  the  fouiidcr  of 
a  school  in  the  lyric  jwetry  of  It«ly,  rendered  aflerwunla  mi»re 
famous  by  Guidi,  which  aifected  the  name  of  Pindaric^  It  is 
the  Thel)an  lyre  which  they  boast  to  strike;  it  is  from  I  he 
fountain  of  Dirce  that  they  draw  their  inspiration ;  and  tluisti 
allusions  are  as  fi-equent  in  their  verse,  iis  those  to  Valclusa 


>  Doilcaa  mkhm  to  iicknowlri.lgi!  Iilmxelf 
Irideiitci]  to  Tuctonl  for  the  Lutrin ;  And 
Vitpr  may  h«Tf  followed  hoth  in  the  flrtit 
ikclch  of  th<<  Rape  of  tbc  tyx-k,  tlinuffh 
wtitvL  lie  hafi  aildcil  \»  m  pun*Iy  orij^inal  ron- 
cepttoD.  But.  in  (hct,  the  mork-hendr  or 
burliMiuc  ityle.  In  &  geucml  ♦wise,  ig  » 
Dtttumj,  and  tnnnfnver  no  rmiiniDn,  Ihiit.  it 
b  idl«  to  tjilk  of  it4i  uivmitar.  Wlmt  rhu 
!•  Uibe'jili    Dun  Quixote,  of,  la  ItaUao, 


the  romnon!  of  Dertnldo,  — all  older  I  him 
Tiu*»niii  7  tVhat  elw  iirs  tho  (loptil  ir  bitoB 
of  children,  — John  tlie  <;;    ■  ■  •  >.ii 

miLDy  more  f     The  poem  cr  i  ■% 

Tery  |m*at  rwputJition,      V.il    .,   .  ii- 

jiiptli-e,  though  it  vru  mut-ti  m  iii.-.  '*wa 
Une. 

>  C»ntnH  X.  «nd  Xl,  It  in*  ltit«nd*l 
»  •  ridliule  on  LMBriul,  but  reprabtiu  ■ 
nal  funowtg:    SulO,  xiU.  U7. 
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rim)  the  Sorfpi  in  the  followers  of  Petraivli.  Chinbrcm  bor- 
rowed from  l'ii«lar  that  prmideur  of  sound,  tlint  [K>tnp  of 
t])ilht'ts<,  tliat  riili  swell  of  inmgfry,  that  Jinvamng  iuiijet«ty 

[  ol'coaut'jition,  which  distinguish  the  odos  of  botli  pot  la.  He 
i»  lf'89  fit-iiiK'iitly  liareh  or  tui-jrid,  tiiongh  the  latif  r  hiemish 
bns  U'pn  pometimea  observed  in  him,  hut  wants  also  the  mas- 
coline  condensation  of  his  prototype ;  nor  docs  he  deviate  so 
fr<t]iienlly.  or  with  so  mueli  power  of  iinii^inalion,  into  such 
ili;r»*e.'*5ioii8  as  tlio*e  which  gcnorally  sliade  from  our  eyes,  in  a 
Bkill'ul  pmfupion  of  ornament,  the  victors  of  the  Grecian 
pimes  whom  Piudar  profe«fse»  to  celebrate.  The  ])oet  of  the 
hoiine  of  Medici  and  of  utiier  princes  of  Italy,  peat  at  least  in 

'  their  own  time,  wii.s  not  so  much  compelled  to  desert  his  im- 
Bi('4liate  subject,  as  lie  who  was  paid  for  an  o<ie  by  soma 
•wn'Ptler  or  Itoxpr,  who  could  only  l»ecome  worthy  of  heroic 

I  song  byallachin^  his  name  to  the  ancient  f^lories  of  his  native 

I  city.  The  profu.se  employment  of  mj-lhologieal  allusions, 
Jiiwid  as  it  ay>|H'ar8  at  present,  was  so  customary,  that  we  can 
lianlly  imfiutt*  to  it  much  blame;  and  it  seemed  ])ec«liarly 
uppropriate  to  a  Style  which  was  studiously  formed  on  the 
Pindaric  m<jdel.^  The  otlea  of  Chiabrern  are  otlen  panegyri- 
cal ;    and  his  manner  was  well  fitted  for  that  style,  tiion-'h 

I  »on)ctinioa  we  Lave  cea.sed  to  a<1mirc  those  whom  he  extols. 

j  Hut  he  is  not  eminent  for  purity  of  taste,  nor,  I  believe,  of 

[Tusran  lanwua]s?j:  he  cndeav<tred  to  force  tin;  idiom,  more 
than  it  would  bear,  by  constructions  and  inversions  borrowed 
from  the  ancient  tongues;  and  these  mies,  splendid  and  noble 
lis  they  art%  bear,  in  the  estimation  of  critic's,  some  marks  of 

I  the  seventeeth  century."  The  satirical  epistles  of  Chiabrera 
are  praised  by  iSalli  aa  written  in  a  moi-al  Hor.itian  tone, 
8l»OMiidiiij»  with  his  own  experience,  and  allusions  to  his  time.* 

I  Hut  in  no  other  kind  of  poetry  has  be  been  so  highly  success- 
ful as  in  the  lyric. ;  and,  tliougli  the  Grecian  robe  is  never  cast 

I  away,  he  imitated  Anacreon  with  as  much  skill  as  Pindar. 
"ilia  lighter  o<ies,"  says  Ci-escimbeni,  "are  most  beautiful 
Olid    elejratit,    full    of    grace,    vivacity,   spirit,    anil    delicacy, 

Indomed  with  pleasing  inventions,  and  ditft;ring  in  nothing  but 

lUmgiMtge  from  those  of  Anacreon.     His  ditliyrainbics  1  hold 


:  <i..in  i.,.i;r...  thf  conHnanI  Introilac- 
f'V  till*  IlJill.-iii  |>orU,  on 
ic  WU8  H  imrc  uf  tiitdr 
:--..^..  -..— .._u.cc,  «Mineliit«(l  with  Uie 
lii„nitni«4«Uiuk,lrMMtl«ctinuH<fl  Uirlr  glory. 
Tlil<  would  b«  mutt  to  Ui»  piupoM,  if 


thnir  mytliolnfr^  hail  not  bc-n  nlmoet  ex 
rlurilvylv  <im'k.  lUit  lH*rhJiK  nil  lllat  w'aJ 
or  <:ln>wkiil  itntlijuity  uiiglit  bv  bleuJtid 
In  tliolr  leti  Usneiitji  wltb  the  luemurj  uf 
Koine. 

>  8km,  111.  260.       •  u.,  sBL  an 
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incapable  of  being  excelled,  all  the  qunlities  required  in  aacJ? 
compoRitions  t)cina;  united  with  a  certain  nobleness  of  exprea- 
uon  which  elevates  all  it  toucheA  upon." ' 

10.  Tiie  greatest  Ijric  poet  of  Greece  was  not  more  tli« 
model  of  Chiabrera  than  his  Roman  competitor  wiia  of  Testi. 
"  Had  he  been  more  attentive  U<  the  choice  of  his  expression," 
eavB  Cresoirnbeni,  "he  might  have  earned  the  name  of  the 
Tuscan  Horace."  The  faults  of  his  age  are  said  to  be  fre- 
quently discernible  in  Testi ;  but  there  is,  to  an  ordinary 
reader,  an  Horatian  elegance,  a  certain  charm  of  grace  and 
ease,  in  his  canzoni,  which  render  them  pleasing.  One  of 
these,  beginning,  Ruscelletlo  orgoglioso,  is  highly  admired  by 
Muratori,  the.  best,  perhaps,  of  the  Italian  critics,  and  one  not 
alow  to  censure  any  dcfccta  of  taste.  It  apparently  alludes  to 
Bome  enemy  in  the  c«^»iirt.  of  Modena.'  Tlie  cliaraeter  of  Testi 
was  ami)itiou9  and  restless,  l»is  life  spent  in  seeking  and  partly 
in  enjoying  pul)lic  otftces,  but  terminated  in  prison.  lie  had 
taken, says  a  later  writer,  Horace  for  liis  model;  and  perhaps, 
like  him,  he  wished  to  appear  sometimes  a  stoic,  sometimes  an 
epicurean ;  but  he  knew  not,  like  him,  how  to  pmlil  by  the 
lessons  either  of  Zt^iio  or  £picurus,  so  as  to  lead  a  tranquil 
and  independent  life.* 

11.  The  imitators  of  Chiabrem  were  generally  unsucce-'i*- 
Bi«  follow-  ful :  tliey  became  hyperbolical  and  exaggerated. 
•"•  The  Translation  of  Pindar  by  Alessandro  Adimari, 
though  not  very  much  resembling  tlie  originiil.  has  been 
praised  for  ita  own  beauty.  Rut  these  poets  are  not  to  bo 
confounded  with  the  Marinists,  to  wliom  they  are  much 
superior.  Ciampoli,  whose  Rime  were  publitihed  iti  1028, 
may  perhaps  be  the  best  after  Chiabrera.*  Several  obscure 
epic  poems,  some  of  which  are  rather  to  be  deemed  romances, 
are  commemorated  by  the  last  historian  of  Italian  literature. 
Among  these  is  the  Conquest  of  Granada  by  Gniziani,  pub- 
lished in  le.'iO.  Salti  justly  observes,  that  the  subject  is  truly 
epic;  but  the  poem  itself  seems  to  be  nothing  but  a  series  of 
episodical  intrigues  without  unity.  The  style,  according  to 
the  same  writer,  is  redundant,  the  similes  too  frequent  and 
monotonous ;  yet  ho  prcfei-a  it  to  all  the  heroic  poems  which 
had  intervened  since  that  of  Tasso.* 

*  BtaHiide1UVolRU-F«>da,U,488.  <  Salfl,    p.    S03;    TIraboaehl,    d.   86*. 
'  Thl*  cumtone  b  Id  "*'"*■   Comix^    Bulllnt,  on  th«  luthnritT  of  othan,  Mnaki 

•lincnO  Urirl.  U.  IW.  le»  houuiublv  6X  CluiitKiU.    K,  14U. 

•  flaJtt,  lU.  ;^.  •  Id.TOl.iiii.  p.M-Ua 
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— The  Argensolaa — Ylllcgu  —  Oongoci,  and  hh  School 

1 2.  The  Spanish  poetry  of  the  sixteenth  century  might  bt 
arranged  in  lliree  classes.  In  the  first,  we  might  y,,,  ,t,.,^ 
place  that  which  wa3  fonued  in  the  ancient  school,  nrspnnuh 

•  ....  poetry 

though  not  always  preservin":  its  charactenstics, — 
the  short  trochaic  metres,  employed  in  the  song  or  the  ballail, 
altogether  national,  or  aspiring  to  be  such,  either  in  their 
Buhjects  or  in  their  style.  In  the  second  would  stand  that  to 
irbich  the  imitation  of  the  ItJilians  Iwvd  given  rise,  —  the  school 
of  Boscan  and  Garcilasao ;  and  with  these  we  might  place 
also  the  epic  poems,  which  do  not  seem  to  be  essentially  dif- 
fcrent  fn)m  similar  jjroductions  of  Italy.  A  third  and  not 
ineonsiderahle  division,  though  less  extensive  than  the  others, 
is  composed  of  the  poetry  of  good  sense,  —  the  didactic,  semi- 
SHtirical  Horalian  style,  of  which  Mendoza  was  the  founder, 
and  several  specimens  of  which  occur  in  the  Parnaso  Espanol 
of  Sedano. 

13.  The  romances  of  the  Cid,  and  many  others,  are  referred 
by  the  most  comjjetcnt  judges  to  the  reign  of  Philip  xhero- 
IIL*^  Tliese  are  by  no  means  among  the  best  of  ouuum. 
Spanish  romances;  and  we  should  naturally  expect  that  so 
artiflciaJ  a  style  aa  the  imitation  of  ancient  mannere  and  sen- 
timents by  poets  in  wholly  a  different  state  of  society,  though 
some  men  of  talent  might  succeed  in  it,  would  soon  degenerate 
into  an  affected  msmnerism.  The  Italian  style  continued  to 
be  cultivated :  under  Philip  III.,  the  decline  of  Spain  in  poet- 
rj',  as  in  arms  and  national  power,  was  not  so  striking  as  after- 


*  Thiran.  ItonuuifeTO  de  Rodimicm  Dots 
MoajM,  Amalorloi,  Vm&ms,  lea.  1829. 
The  Jtoirbh  nmuuirM,  with  a  frw  exrep- 
Uaat,  aod  theme  or  the  Cli.  u*  uciftwd 
hy  this  satbor  to  this  Inttor  part  of  the 
rfttccnth  knil  tb«  flnt  half  nf  th«  seron- 
Icenth  rrotiiry.  In  the  prt^fare  Ui  &  for- 
Bwr  piibllratinn.  RoDianre.i  >Ior1««w,  this 
writer  has  m]<],  ^*  Oul  to(lo»  los  romancos 
que  publlcunoii  en  «te  libro  perU^DcceIl  ol 
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antlquitf.     It  In  Dot  sotlli  i'  c 

the  wni^ji^  hiui  \x«n   hi" 
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of  a  lov  sffe ;  and.  If  tlip  ' 

ttgrve  la  thl»,  I  know  not  u  i  r, 

ehould  atrlTA  aeivltut  tbeni.    1  It  li^  lji>r  Ily, 
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wards.  Simtral  poets  belonp  to  the  age  of  that  prince;  aiid 
even  that  of  Philip  IV.  wa«  not  destitute  of  men  of  meiitod 
re()iitation.'  Anionf;  tlio  liest  wci-r  two  liroihprs,  Lupereio 
Ttieiim-  ^"''  Bai-lliolomi^w  Ai'n;eiisol;».  These  were  ehicfly 
ihrniAr-  distiiifiuisljud  ill  wliHt  I  have  called  the  third  or  llo- 
«•■"*"  '•  n\ti(ui  manner  of  Spatn'sli  potHry,  though  ihej  by  no 
moans  eotdined  themselves  to  any  peculiar  style.  "  Lupercio," 
lys  Bont'rwek,  "forme<l  his  style  after  Iloraee  with  no  less 
Bfiduily  than  Liii?  de  Leon;  hut  he  did  not  |)osses!j  the  soft 
eTithnsiasin  of  that  [lioiis  jtoet,  who,  in  the  relifrious  spiiit  of 
his  poetry,  is  so  totally  unlike  Horaee.  An  understanding  at 
oaee  solid  and  infrenioiis,  suhje«;t  to  no  cxtnivnjrant  illusion, 
yet  full  of  true  poetic  feeling,  and  an  imagination  more  |)la8ti* 
tJian  creative,  impart  a  more  perfect  Horatian  coloring  to  tlie 
cvJes,  as  well  as  to  the  eandones  and  sonnets,  of  LujHJrcio. 
He.  closely  imitated  Horace  in  his  dklactie  satires,  a  style  of 
eomposition  in  which  no  Spanish  ])oet  had  preceded  him. 
Jhit  he  never  succeeded  in  attaining  the  bold  combination  o< 
iiie.is  which  characterizes  the  ode-style  of  Horace;  and  hJs 
eoneeptions  have  thei-efore  seldom  anj'  thing  like  the  Horatian 
energy.  On  the  other  hand,  all  his  poems  express  no  less 
jireeision  of  language  than  the  mo<leL'«  alter  wliich  he  formed 
his  style.  His  odes,  in  ])ai-ticular,  are  characterized  by  a 
picturesque  tone  of  expression  which  he  seems  to  have  im- 
bibed from  Virgil  rather  than  from  Homeo.  The  extravagant 
metaphors  by  which  some  of  Herrera's  odes  are  dciin'med 
were  unilbrmly  avoi<led  by  Lupcn-io.""  The  genius  of  Bar- 
tholomew Argensola  was  very  like  that  of  his  brother,  nor  are 
their  writings  easily  distinguisluihle;  but  Ikaiterwek  assigns, 
on  the  whole,  a  higher  place  to  Bartholomew,  Dieze  inclineo 
to  the.  same  judgment.,  and  thinks  the  eulogy  of  KicoJas  Anto- 
nio on  these  brothers,  extravagant  as  it  seems,  not  biiyond 
tlioir  merits. 

J  4.  But  another  poet,  Manuel  Estovan  de  Yillegna,  wlioso 
poems,  written  in  very  early  youth,  entitled  Ama- 
torias   or    Eroticaa,  were   published   in    1G:20,    has 
attained  a  still  higher  reputation,  especially  in  other  parts 
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of  Kttrope.  IKcze  nilla  him  "  ono  of  (fie  boat  lyric  inxsts  of 
Spain,  excellent  in  the  vanoiis  styles  he  has  employed,  but 
al)ove  all  in  his  odes  and  songs.  His  origuuil  poeios  are  full 
of  fteiiius:  his  translations  of  HoriK-e  and  Anacreon  might 
often  p>iS3  for  original.  Few  Aurpass  him  in  iiarmoiiy  i>t"  vense ; 
he  is  the  Spanish  Annr reon,  the  poet  of  tlie  Graces." '  Boii- 
lerwck.  n  more  dispriminnting  judge  than  Dieze,  who  is  per- 
haps rathtT  v;duable  tor  re«i»nreli  than  for  taste,  ha.s  observed, 
thai  "  tiie  graceful  luxuriance  of  tlie  i>oetry  of  Viliegna  Uoa 
no  fwrallt'l  in  mo<lem  literature ;  and,  generally  speaking,  no 
inodern  writer  has  so  wt?U  succeeded  in  blojiding  the  spirit 
of  ancient  pootry  with  the  modern.  But  con.stantiy  to  oh- 
«er\e  tliat  correctness  of  ideas,  which  diaiiriguish«5d  the  clas- 
Biivil  conipositiotis  of  antiquity,  wns  by  VilU-gns,  as  by  most 
Spanish  pocitft,  eon!^idered  too  rigid  a  requitrition,  and  an 
unnecessary  restraint  on  genius.  He  accordingly  sometimes 
degenerates  into  conceits  anil  images,  the  monstrous  abaunlity 
of  which  is  characteristic  of  the  author's  nation  and  age.  For 
rnstancO,  in  one  of  his  o<lc.8,  in  which  he  cntn-ata  Lydn  to 
puffer  her  tresses  to  flow,  he  says,  that,  '  agitated  by  Ze[ihyr, 
her  locks  would  occasion  a  thousand  deaths,  and  subdue  a 
thousand  lives;'  and  tlien  he  a/ids  in  a  strain  of  extrava- 
gance surpassing  that  of  the  Marinists,  '  that  the  sun  liiinself 
would  cease  to  give  light,  if  he  did  not  snatcli  beams  from  her 
radiant  countenniK^e  to  illumine  the  east.'  But  faults  of  this 
gl.^ring  kind  arc  by  no  means  frequent  in  the  poetry  of  Villor 
gas ;  and  the  fascinating  grace  with  wliich  he  emnlates  hie 
ino<lela  operates  with  so  powerful  a  charm,  that  the  o<'ciisior)al 
occurrence  of  some  little  affectations,  from  which  he  could 
■carcvly  be  expected  entirely  to  abst^n,  is  easily  overlooked 
by  the  reader." ' 

15.  Quevedo,  who,  having  borne  the  surname  of  Villegas, 
has  sometimes  been  confounded  with  the  poet  we  .  ^ 
have  just  named,  is  belter  known  in  Europe  for  hia 
prose  than  his  verse ;  but  he  is  the  author  of  numerous 
poems,  Iwith  serious  and  comic  or  satiricaL  The  latter  are  by 
much  the  more  esteemed  of  tlie  two.  He  wrote  burlesque 
poetry  with  success,  but  it  Ls  frequently  unintelligible  except 
to  natives.  In  satire  he  adopted  the  Juven.aliim  style.'  A 
few  more  migiit  perhafys  be  added,  especiidly  Espinel,  a  poel 

*  aeKhirlite  der  ScuuiiKlien  Dirhtkiinst.  p.  210. 
I  Boaterirek,  Utli  '  U«,  p.  468. 
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of  tlie  classic  Bcbool ;  Boija  do  Esquillace,  once  viceroy  of 
Peru,  who  JB  called  by  Boutcrwek  the  last  represcDtAtive 
of  tliat  style  in  Spain,  but  more  worthy  of  praise  for  witii- 
Btapding  the  bad  taste  of  liis  contemporaries  than  for  any 
vigor  of  genius ;  and  Christopher  de  la  Menau'  No  Portu- 
giiose  poetry  about  tliia  time  seems  to  be  worthy  of  notJee  in 
Eurojiean  literature,  though  Manuel  Faria  y  Sousa  and  a  few 
more  might  attain  a  local  reputation  by  sonnets  and  other 
amatory  verse. 

16.  The  original  blemish  of  Spanish  writing,  both  in  prose 

and  verse,  had  been  an  excess  of  effort  to  say  every 
tiwtein"  thing  in  an  unusual  manner,  a  deviation  from  the 
SiiwiUii       beaten  patlia  of  sentiment  and  language  in  a  wider 

curve  tlian  good  taste  permits.  Taste  is  the  pre- 
siding faculty  which  regulates,  in  all  works  within  her  juris- 
diction, the  struggling  powers  of  imagination,  emotion,  and 
rejison.  Each  has  its  claim  tn  mingle  in  the  composition; 
each  may  sometimes  be  allowed  in  a  great  measure  to 
predominate ;  and  a  phlegmatip  application  of  what  men  call 
WHninon  sense  in  aesthetic  criticism  is  almost  as  repugnant  to 
its  principles  as  a  dereliction  of  all  reason  for  the  sake  of 
fantastic  absurdity.  Taste  also  must  determine,  by  an  intui- 
tive sense  of  right  somewhat  analogous  to  that  which  regu- 
lates the  manners  of  polished  life,  to  what  extent  the  most 
eimple,  the  moat  obvious,  the  most  natural,  and  thereforei  in 
a  popular  meaning,  the  most  true,  is  to  be  modified  by  a 
studious  introduction  of  the  new,  the  striking,  and  the  beau- 
tiful; so  that  neither  what  is  insipid  and  triviid,  nor  yet 
what  is  forced  and  affected,  may  displease  us.  In  Spain,  as 
we  have  observed,  the  latter  was  always  the  prevailing 
fault.  The  public  taste  had  been  formed  on  had  models :  on 
the  Oriental  poetry,  metaphorical  beyond  all  perceptible  ana- 
logy; and  on  that  of  the  Froveni;als,  false  in  sentiment,  faliie 
in  conception,  false  in  image  and  figure.  The  national  cha- 
racter, proud,  swelling,  and  ceremonious,  conspired  to  give 
an  inflated  tone:  it  was  also  grave  and  sententious  rather 
than  lively  or  delicate,  and  therefore  fond  cf  a  strained 
and  ambitious  style.  These  vices  of  writing  are  carried  to 
excess  in  romances  of  chivalry,  which  became  ridiculous  iii 
the  eyes  of  sensible  men,  but  were  certainly  very  popular; 
they  affect  also,  though  in  a  difl'erent  manner,  muck  of  tbe 

'  BoQtennk,  p.  iSB. 
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^LSpAnisti  prom  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the^r  belong;  to 
^■■KreHt  <lo)U  of  the  poetry  of  that  age ;  tlioiigh  it  must  be 
^^MKned  that  much  apjiears  wholly  exempt  from  them,  and 
TFritten  in  a  very  pure  and  classical  spirit.  Ceriantes  strove 
by  example  and  by  precept  to  maintain  good  taste;  and 
some  of  his  contemporaries  took  the  same  line.'  But  they 
had  to  fight  against  the  predominant  turn  of  their  nation,  wliicb 
Boon  gave  the  victory  to  one  of  the  worst  manners  of  writing 
that  over  disigraced  public  favor. 

17.  Nothing  can  be  more  opposite  to  what  is  strictly 
called  a  classical  style,  or  one  formed  upon  the  best 
mwlels  of  Greece  and  Rome,  than  pedantry.  This  .^"^S^ 
wa-s.  nevertheless,  the  weed  that  overspread  the  face  Jj!^'*' 
of  literature  in  those  ages  when  Greece  and  Rome 
we>*  the  chief  objects  of  veneration.  Without  an  intimate 
discernment  of  their  beauty,  it  was  easy  to  copy  allusions  that 
were  no  longer  intelligible,  to  counterJeit  trains  of  thought 
tliat  belonged  to  past  times,  to  force  reluctant  idioms  into 
modfm  form,  as  some  are  said  to  dress  after  a  lady  for 
whom  nature  has  done  more  than  for  themselves.  From  the 
revival  of  letters  downwards,  this  had  been  more  or  less  obser- 
vable in  the  learned  men  of  Europe,  and,  after  that  class  grew 
more  extensive,  in  the  current  literature  of  modern  languages. 
I'cflaiitry,  which  consisted  in  unnecei^sary  and  perhaps  unin« 
telligible  references  to  ancient  learning,  was  afterwards  com- 
bined with  other  artifices  to  obtain  the  same  end,  —  far-fetched 
melnphors  and  extnivagant  conceits.  The  French  versiliers 
of  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  eminent  in 
both,  as  the  works  of  Ronsard  and  Du  Bartas  attest.  Wa 
might,  indeed,  take  the  Creation  of  Du  Bartas  more  properly 
tlian  the  Euphues  of  our  Knglish  Lilly,  which,  though  very 
affected  and  unpleasing,  does  hanlly  such  violence  to  common 
Bi)cech  and  common  sense,  for  the  type  of  the  style  which,  in 
the  curly  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  became  popular 
in  several  countnes,  but  es|)ecially  in  Spain,  through  the  mi.** 
placed  lalwrs  of  Gongora. 

18.  Luis  de  Gongora,  a  man  of  very  considerable  talents, 
otid  capable  of  winting  well,  as  he  has  shown,  in  dif-   _ 
fcrent  styles  of  poetry,  was  unfortunately  led  by  an 
•jnbitioiia  desire  of  popularity  to  introduce  one  which  should 

*  Osrrantn,  tn  bis  VUgc  del  r<imaso,    atyle ;  but  thU,  Dleie  sa;ii,  li  &n  IronliM] 
I  pnittt  Uoogom,  uid  crgn   Imlta'ei  hia    Q«8cli,  dar  Dlditkunat,  p.  !21j0. 
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render  his  name  iinmortfll,  as  it  has  done  in  a  mode  whicb 
he  did  not  df^igii.  Tliia  wjis  his  estilo  cfilto,  na  it  wm 
a^U!lllJ  nillcd,  or  higldy  |>olisiicd  phrnseolony,  -whcTein  evei-j 
wonl  aeeins  to  liave  lieen  out.  of"  its  tiatural  pluee.  ''  In 
ffihllinont  of  thia  object,"  says  Boiiterwek,  "  he  formed  tor 
himself,  wilh  tlio  most  laborious  nssiduitr,  a  istyle  sxa  uncom- 
mou  as  art'eclcd,  and  op|>osed  to  nil  tbe  oitlinary  rules  of 
the  Spanish  lanjvnaofe,  eithoi  iii  prose  or  verse.  He  j^arii- 
ciilarly  endeavored  to  introduce  into  his  native  tongue  ilte 
intric<iie  const ructiona  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  thoni^li  such 
an  airangement  of  words  had  nevei*  been  attempted  in  iSp<ini.<h 
composition.  He  consequently  Ibnnd  it  necessary  to  invent 
a  particular  system  of  punctuation,  in  order  to  render  the 
8on«e  of  his  verses  intelligible.  Not  sntistimi  with  this  pat<'h- 
work  kind  of  phraseology,  he  ntlected  to  ultaeh  an  extra- 
ordinary d«'plh  of  meaning  to  each  word,  and  to  diffuse  an 
air  of  superior  dignity  over  his  whole  style.  In  Gongora's 
poetry,  the  most  common  words  received  a  totAlly  new  sigu 
nifi<*ntion ;  and,  in  orrler  to  impart  perfection  to  his  extllo  ciJtO, 
he  summoned  all  hisi  mythological  learning  to  his  aid."' 
"  Gongora,"  snys  an  KngliKh  writer,  "  was  tlie  fotmiler  of  a 
Boct  in  literature.  The  style  called  in  C^istiliaii  culti'smo 
owes  it8  origin  to  him.  This  att'ectalion  conMsts  in  using 
langnage  so  pedantic,  meta|)hort5  so  strained,  and  con«tru(V 
tions  80  involved,  tluvt  few  readers  have  the  knowMge  re- 
quisite to  imdei'stand  the  woi'<ls;  and  still  fewer,  ingenuity 
to  discover  the  alln:»ion,  or  patience  to  unravel  the  aentences. 
These  aiithora  do  not  avail  thera&elves  of  the  invention  of 
letter.^  for  the  puqtuse  of  conveying  but  of  oonceuling  tJieir 
ideas."* 

19.  The  Gongorists  formed  a  strong  party  in  literature, 
Thnwiiooii  ^^^  carried  with  them  the  public  voice.  If  we 
ibnuMi  by  were  to  believe  some  writers  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  he  was  the  greatest  poet  of  Spain.*  Tbe 
age  of  Cervantes  was  o\'er,  nor  was  there  vitality  enough 
in  the  criticism  of  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.  to  resist  the  con- 
tagion.    Two   secta    soon  appeared  among  these  cultoristos: 

*  Dnutannik,  p.  4^  tcnre.    The  FurliiKiiesn  Imve  Inlil  lOulm  to 

■  IrfinJ  UoUHn-rii  l.npe  fle  Tepn,  p.  ftt-  the  fstita  tuita  SA  tlirlr  ppiipt'rty  ;  miJ  on« 
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■w  wlio  retaiiuid  tluit  name,  and,  like  their  master,  affefeted 
a  oertun  precision  aS  stjle}  another,  called  evnceptistotf 
which  went  still  greater  lengths  in  extrav^anoe,  desiroua 
(mly,  it  might  seem,  of  expressing  absurd  ideas  in  unnatu« 
nil  language.^  The  prevalence  of  such  a  disease,  for  no  other 
analogy  can  so  fitly  be  used,  would  seem  to  liave  been  a  bad 
presage  for  Spain ;  but,  in  fact,  like  other  diseases,  it  did  but 
make  the  tour  of  Europe,  and  rage  worse  in  some  countries 
than  in  others.  It  had  spent  itself  in  France,  when  it  was 
at  its  height  in  Italy  and  England.  I  do  not  perceive  the 
doee  connection  of  the  eriilo  culto  of  Gongora  with  that  of 
Marini,  whom  both  Bouterwek  and  Lord  Holland  suppose 
to  liave  formed  his  own  taste  on  the  Spanish  schooL  It 
seems  rather  too  severe  an  imputation  on  that  moat  ingenious 
and  fertile  poet,  who,  as  has  already  been  observed,  has  no 
fitter  parallel  than  Ovid.  The  strained  metaphors  of  the 
Adone  are  easily  collected  by  critics,  and  seem  extravagant 
in  juxtaposition ;  but  they  recur  only  at  intervals :  while  those 
of  Gongora  are.  studiously  forced  into  every  line,  and  are« 
besides,  incomparably  more  refined  and  obscure.  His  style, 
indeed,  seems  to  be  like  tliat  of  Lycophron,  without  the 
excuse  of  that  prophetical  mystery  which  breathes  a  certain 
awfulnesB  over  the  symbolic  language  of  the  Cassandra.  Nor 
am  I  convinced  that  our  own  metaphysical  poetry  in  the 
reigns  of  James  and  Cliarles  had  much  to  do  with  either 
Marini  or  Gcongora,  except  as  it  bore  marks  of  tlie  same  \'ice, 
—  a  restless  ambition  to  excite  wonder  by  overstepping  the 
boundaries  of  nature. 


Section  IIL 

KiUmtIw— Bognkr— OtbK  ttmch  Poets. 

20.  Malherbe,  a  very  few  of  whose  poems  belong  to  tlie 
last  century,  but  the  greater  part  to  the  first  twenty  jj^^^^,^ 

i rears  of  the  present,  gave  a  polish  and  a  grace  to  the 
yric  poetry  of  France,  which  has  rendered  his  name  cele- 
brated in  her  critidsm.     The  public  taste  of  tliat  country  ia 

>  BoDterwek,  g.  iS8. 
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(or  I  filiould  rather  saj,  need  to  be)  more  intolerant  of  defects 
in  poetry,  iLan  rigorous  in  its  demanda  of  excellence.  Slal- 
herl)c,  therefore,  who  substituted  a  regular  and  accurate  ver- 
Bification,  a  Ptyle  pure  and  generally  free  from  pedantic  or 
colloquial  phrases,  and  a  sustained  tone  of  what  were  reckoned 
elevated  thoughts,  for  the  more  uije<iiial  stniins  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  acquired  a  reputation  which  may  lead  some  of 
bis  readers  to  disappointment.  And  this  is  likely  to  lie  in- 
crp-ased  by  a  very  few  lines  of  great  beauty  which  are  known 
by  heart.  These  stand  too  much  alone  in  his  poems.  In 
general,  we  find  in  them  neither  imagery  nor  sentiment  that 
yield  us  delight.  He  ia  less  mj'thological,  less  affected,  less 
given  to  frigid  hyperboles,  than  his  predecessors,  but  far  too 
much  so  for  any  one  accustomed  to  real  poetry.  In  the  panegy- 
rical odes,  Walherl*  displays  some  felicity  and  skill :  the  poet 
of  kings  and  courtiei"8,  he,  wisely  perliaps,  wrote,  even  when 
he  could  have  written  Ixstter,  wiiat  kings  and  courtiers  would 
understand  and  reward.  Polished  and  elegant,  his  lines  seU 
dbm  pu?s  the  conventiouid  tone  of  poetry ;  and,  wiiile  he  is 
never  original,  he  is  rai-ely  impressive.  Malherbe  may  stand 
in  relation  to  Horace  a-?  Chiabrcra  docs  to  Pindar :  the  ana- 
logy is  not  very  cJose ;  but  he  is  far  from  deficient  in  that  calm 
philosophy  which  forms  the  charm  of  the  Roman  poet,  and  we 
are  willing  to  bebeve  that  he  sacrificed  his  lime  reluctantly 
to  the  j)raise8  of  the  great.  It  may  be  suspected  that  he 
wrote  verses  for  others ;  a  practice  not  unusnal,  I  believe, 
among  these  courtly  rhymers:  at  least  his  Alcandre  seems  to 
bo  Henry  IV.,  Chrysanthe  or  Oranthe  tho  Princess  of  Conde. 
He  seems  himself  in  some  passages  to  have  affected  gsJiantry 
towards  Mary  of  Medicis,  which  at  that  time  was  uot  wck' 
oned  an  impertinence. 

21.  Bouterwek  has  criticised  Malherbe  with  some  justice, 
Pritiripinij  ^^'*  *''^'  g'^'''-Cf  scvority.'  He  deems  him  no  poet 
upon  Ilia  which,  in  a  certain  sense,  is  surely  true.  But  we 
^°"^^'  narrow  our  definition  of  poetry  too  much,  when  we 
exclude  from  it  the  versification  of  good  sense  and  select 
diction.  This  may  probably  be  ascribed  to  Malherbe ;  though 
Bouhoui-9,  an  acute  and  somewhat  rigid  critic,  has  fiointed  out 
some  passages  which  he  deems  nonsensical.  Another  writer 
of  the  same  nge,  Rapin,  whose  own  taste  was  not  very  glow- 
ing, observes  that  there  is  much  prose  in  Malhurbe;  and  Ihati 
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wen  ft?  Tie  merits  to  be  called  correct,  be  is  a  little  too  deal* 
rous  of  appearing  so,  and  oflen  becomes  frigid,'  Boileaii  baa 
extolled  him,  perbape,  Bomewhat  too  bigbly,  and  Ln  Harfie  is 
inclined  to  the  same  side ;  but,  in  the  modeiTi  state  of  French 
cnticisni,  the  danger  ia  that  the  Molberbea  will  be  too  much 
dejirewalcd. 

22.  The  satires  of  Regnier  have  been  highly  praised  by 
Roilenii;  a  competent  judge,  no  doubt,  in  sudi  mat-  btinnar 
ters.  Some  liave  preferred  Regnier  even  to  liimself,  K**"!"- 
and  found  in  this  old  Juvenal  of  France  a  certain  stamp 
of  satirical  genius  wliich  the  more  polished  critic  wanled.* 
These  satires  are  unh'ke  all  other  French  poetry  of  the  age  of 
Henry  IV. :  the  tone  is  vehement,  sotnewhat  rugged  and 
coarjo,  and  reminds  us  a  little  of  his  contemporaries  Hall  and 
Donne,  whom,  however,  he  will  generally  and  justly  bo 
thought  much  to  excel.  Some  of  his  autires  are  btirrowed 
from  Ovid  or  from  the  Italians.'  They  have  been  called 
gross  and  licentious ;  but  this  oidy  applies  to  one,  the  rest  are 
unexceptionable.  Regnier,  who  bad  probably  some  quarrel 
with  Malherlje,  speaks  with  contempt  of  his  elaborate  polish. 
Bat  the  Uisie  of  France,  and  especially  of  tbat  highly  culti- 
vated nobility  who  formed  the  court  of  Louis  XIII.  and  bis 
son,  no  longer  endured  the  rude,  though  sometimes  aniruated, 
versification  of  the  older  poets.  Next  to  M.Uherbe  in  reputa- 
tion stood  Racan  and  Maynard,  both  more  or  less  of  Ida 
scliool.  Of  these  it  was  said  by  their  master,  that  naata; 
Racan  wanted  the  diligence  of  Maynanl,  as  Maynard  J"*!"""^- 
did  the  spirit  of  Racan  ;  and  tiiat  a  good  poet  miglit  be  nitule 
out  of  the  two.*  A  foreigner  will  in  general  prefer  the 
aer,  who  seems  to  have  possessed  more  imagination  and 
ability,  and  a  keener  relish  for  rural  beauty.  Maynard's 
3,  according  to  Pelisson,  have  an  ease  and  elegance  that 
can  imitate,  which  proceeds  from  his  natural  and  simple 
construction."  He  had  more  success  in  e[>igram  than  in  his 
somiets,  which  Boileau  has  treated  with  htlle  respect.     Nor 


*  R^HeTitniii  Tmr  b  Poettqne,  p.  147.  —    d'ttra  trap  nge,  U  est  aouTent  l^tilil," 

"Jill!'     ■  '    I' pniiiiur  qni  nous  n  ra-    p.  209. 

mUii  '  tnin,  jrilt;n.'kDt  III  piinit^ 

flti  in  i^i.4  rnuiniti  II  rotnnieu^a 

■   put  U  porr«r  j^^^|^o8 

-  U  y  H  hien  Ue  lu  prof« 
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does  he  speak  better  of  Mallevillc,  who  chose  no  other  speeiee 
of  voree,  but  ac-hlom  protUicL-d  a  finished  piece,  thonjjh  not 
deficient  in  spirit  and  deliciiev.  V^iuud,  more  Ireiiucntly 
known  by  tlie  name  of  Tlieopliilc,  a  writer  of  no  prcat  eleva- 
tion of  style,  ic  nut  destitute  of  imapnatioHi  Such  at  lejwt  ia 
the  opinion  of  Knpin  and  Boiitenvek.' 

23.  The  poems  of  Gonibauld  were,  in  geneml,  published 
before  the  middle  of  llio  century ;  his  epi<;ranis,  which  iifi 
most  esteemed,  in  1(557.  These  are  often  lively  and  neat. 
But  a  style  of  playfulness  and  gayety  had  Iwen  LntiiMluced  by 
Voiture.  Freneh  poeti"y  under  Ronsiird  and  h'a 
Bchool,  and  even  that  of  iMalheNw,  had  loot  the 
lively  tone  of  Marol,  and  betyinie  serious  iilniost  to  seven!}'. 
Voilure,  with  an  ai>|>ar<.Mit  ease  and  crace,  though  without  the 
natural  air  of  tlie  old  writers,  made  it  onee  more  aniusinfj. 
In  reality,  the  style  of  Voiture  is  artificial  and  elaljomte ;  but, 
like  his  imitator  Prior  amont;  us,  he  luis  the  skill  lo  dis<ruii<u 
tliis  from  the  reidor.  He  must  bo  suhnitted  to  have  liad,  in 
Brsc  as  well  as  pn>se,  a  considerable  influence  over  the  tatite 
France,  lie  wrote  to  pleiwe  women,  and  women  urn 
grateful  when  they  are  pleased.  Sarrazin,  says  his  biojrra- 
jdier,  thou^rh  less  celebrated  than  '\'«)ituix',  deserve*) 
jierliaps  to  be  rated  above  him;  with  eipntl  itiffeiiui- 
ly,  he  is  far  more  natural.'  Tlie  German  bi^torinn  of  Freneh 
literature  has  spttken  less  respei'll'ully  of  Suri'ux.in.  whoso 
vei-ses  are  the  most  insipid  rhymed  pn)se,  such  as  he,  not 
unbajipily,  oiIIh  tiiilcl-jHu'tnj?  This  is  a  style  which  finds  lilila 
mercy  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine ;  but  the  French  aie 
better  judges  of  the  merit  of  Sarrazin. 


( 
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i  of  rnstiT  In  Oennim;  — Oplti  uxl  hla  FoDinnn— Datefa  Ftnte. 


24.  TiiK  Gtmian  Inngimpre  liad  never  be<?n  moro  fJespised 
by  tlie  learned  and  the  noble  tliau  at  the  beginning  i^,,t,„ 
of  the  seventeenth  ccntnry,  wliicli  eeems  to  be  1lienfo«™i>a 
lowest  point  in  its  native  literature.  The  eaipncity  ■*""•• 
was  not  wanting ;  many  wrole  Latin  verse  with  sueoess ;  tho 
eollei'tion  made  by  Gnitor  is  abundant  in  these  cultivators  of 
a  foreign  tongue,  several  of  whom  Ixdong  to  the  close  of  tho 
prccvdjnpf  ajre.  But,  among  these,  it  is  said  tliat  wlioever 
essayed  to  write  their  own  language  did  but  fail;  and  the 
instances  adduced  ai-e  very  few.  The  upper  i-dnks  began 
Hl)out  this  time  to  9{)CJik  French  in  common  society;  the 
burghers,  as  usual,  strove  to  imitate  them;  and,  what  wa.^  far 
worse,  it  became  tlie  roodo  to  intermingle  French  words  with 
Gt^rmnn.  not  singly  and  sjiaringly,  as  has  hajipcned  in  other 
times  and  countries,  but  in  a  jargon  aflcotcdly  piebidd  and 
ntacai^jiiie.  Some  hope  might  have  Ix^en  founded  on  the  lite- 
rary Rcadeniies,  which,  in  emulation  of  Italy,  sprung  up  in  this 
periinl.  The  oldest  is  The  Fruitful  Society  ( JJie  utemty 
yriwJttbHngmde  Geseifsr/inft),  known  also  as  the  SotieUes. 
Order  of  Falni?,  eiftahlished  at  Weiniar  in  1617.'  Five 
f)rinces  enrolled  their  names  at  tlie  beginning.  It  held  forth 
the  lautlable  purpose  of  [lurifyiiig  and  correcting  the  mother 
tongue  and  of  promoting  its  literature,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Italian  academies.  But  it  is  not  unusual  for  liteniry  associa- 
tions to  promise  much,  and  i'ail  of  performance :  one  man  is 
ijwre  easily  found  to  lay  down  a  good  plan,  than  many  to  co- 
operate in  its  execution.  Probaldy  this  was  merely  the 
K'heme  of  some  more  gifted  individual,  perhaps  Werder,  who 
translated  Ariosto  and  Tasso;^  tor  little  good  was  effected  by 
the  institution.  Nor  did  several  others,  which  at  dilferent 
times  in  the  seventeenth  century  ai'ose  over  Gennany,  deserve 
more  ju-uise.  They  copied  the  academies  of  Italy  in  their 
quaint  names  jtnd  titles,  in  their  by-laws,  tlieir  petty  ceremo- 
nials aiid  symbolic  distinctions,  to  which,  as  wo  always  find  iu 
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theise  self-elected  Bocieties,  tliey  attached  vast  importance,  and 
thought  themselves  superior  to  the  world  by  doing  nothing  lor 
it.  "They  are  gone,"  exclaims  Boutenvck,  ''and  have  left  no 
clear  vestige  of  their  existence."  Such  had  been  the  Meiater- 
Bingera  before  them ;  and  little  else,  in  effect,  were  the  acade- 
mies, in  a  more  gcni;il  soil,  of  their  own  age.  Notwitlistand- 
ing  this,  tliough  I  am  compelled  to  follow  the  historian  of 
Gurman  literature,  it  mu»t  strike  us  that  these  societies  seem 
to  manifest  a  public  esteem  for  something  intellectual,  which 
they  knew  not  precisely  how  to  attain ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  several  of  the  beat  poets  in  the  seventeenth  century  bo- 
longed  to  them. 

25,  A  very  Bmall  number  of  poets,  such  as  Meckerlin  and 
Spec,  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
though  with  many  faults  in  point  of  taste,  have  been 
commemorated  by  the  modem  historians  of  literature.  But 
they  were  wholly  eclipsed  by  one  whom  Germany  regards  aa 
tlie  founder  of  her  poetic  literature,  Martin  Opitz,  a  native 
of  Silesia,  honored  with  a  laureJ  crown  by  the  emperor,  in 
1 628,  and  raised  to  offices  of  distinction  and  trust  in  several 
courts.  The  national  admii-ation  of  Opitz  seems  to  have  been 
almost  enthusiastic;  yet  Opitz  was  far  from  being  the  poet  of 
enthusiasm.  H.ud  he  been  such,  his  age  might  not  have 
understoo*!  him.  His  taste  was  French  and  Dutch ;  two 
countries  of  which  the  poetry  was  pure  and  correct,  but  not 
imaginative.  No  great  elevation,  no  energy  of  genius,  will 
be  found  in  this  German  Heinsius  or  Blalherbe.  Opitz  dis- 
played, however,  another  kind  of  excellence.  lie  wrote  the 
Miguage  with  a  purity  of  idiom,  in  which  Luther  alone,  whom 
he  chose  as  his  model,  was  superior :  he  gave  more  strength 
to  the  versification,  and  paid  a  regard  to  the  collocation 
of  syllables  according  to  their  quantity,  or  length  of  tirao 
rtrfjuired  for  articuhition,  which  the  earlier  poets  had  neglect- 
ed. He  is,  therefore,  reckoned  the  inventor  of  a  rich  and 
harmonious  rliythm;  and  he  also  rendered  the  Alexaudrino 
verse  much  more  common  than  Ijefbre.'  His  sense  is  good; 
ho  writes  as  one  convci'sant  with  the  ancients,  and  with  man- 
kind :  if  he  is  too  didactic  and  learned  for  a  poet  in  the  higher 
import  of  the  word ;  if  his  tjtste  appears  fettered  by  the  modeb 


>  Bonterwck  (p.  &'l)  tUlnki  thk<  no  ad-    nrrenteimtb  lad  Snt  part  of  Clu  itgblMalk 
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ibe  took  for  inutation  ;    if  he  even  retarded,  of  which  we  can 

JhaPflly  l)e  stire,  the  development  of  a  more  gciiiiiim  iiation- 

llility  in  German  literature, —  be  must  still  be  allowed,  in  ^ 

^voralJe  sense,  to  have  made  an  epoch  in  its  higtory.' 

2fi.  0[>itz  is  reckoned  tlie  founder  of  what  wsis  called  the 

Srst  Silesinn  school,  rather  so  denominated  from  him  ma  foibr*- 

iian    U3   determining  the   hirthplace   of   ita    poets.  *"■ 

They  were  chiefly  lyric,  but  more  in  the  line  of  Bong3  and 

jhort  eflusiona  in  trochaic  metre  than  of  the  regidar  ode,  and 

Bonielimes  display  much  spirit  and  feeling.      The    German 

[Song  Hlways  seeuis  to  Iwar  a  resemblance  to  tlio  English:   the 

Ildentity  of  metre  and  rhytlmi  conspires  with  what  is  more 

lensential.  a  certain  anidogy  of  iiicntimcnt.     Man)',  however,  of 

[Opltz's  followers,  like  himself,  took  Holland  for  their  Pnr- 

liiassug,  and  translated  their  songs  from  Dutch.     Fleming  was 

[disltngiiishcd  by  a  genuine  feeling  for  lyric  poetry :    he  made 

tOpitz  his  model,  but,  had  he  not  died  young,  would  prolmbly 

Ihaie  gone  Ix'^youd  him;  being  endowed  by  nature  with  a  more 

Ijioetioal  genius.     Gryph  or  Gryphius,  who  belonged  to  the 

i'Viiittul  Society,  and  bore  in  that  the  surname  of  the  Iraroor- 

\tiil,  with  lanltH  that  strike  the  reader  in  every  page,  is  also 

Jfiijic-rior  in  fancy  and  warmtli  to  Opitz.     But  Gryph  is  better 

rknown   in   German   literature  by  his  tragedies.     The  hymns 

Jot'  the  Lutheran  Church  are  by  no  means  Uie  lowest  form  of 

I'Gemmn    poetry.     They  have  been  the  work  of  every  age 

since  llic  Ilefonnation;   but  Dach  and  Gerhard,  who,  espe- 

hdjUly   the  latter,  excelled  in  these   devolioiud   songs,   lived 

■  libout  llie  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.     The  shade  of 

Luther  seemed  to  protect  the  church  from  the  profanation 

lof  bad  taste ;  or,  as  we  should  rather  say,  it  was  the  intense 


'  Bmitrrwek,  s.  89-U9,  hMi^venan  elv 
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llieo|)athy  of  the  Gennan  nation,  and  the  aimple  miyesly  of 
tlieii*  ecelesiastital  music* 

27.  It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  the  Dutch,  a  great  peojilei 
Dutch  »  [Kjople  fertile  of  men  of  various  ability  and  eriidi- 
V^"J-  tion,  a  people  of  Bcliolars,  of  theologians  and  pliilo- 
eophers,  of  raalliematiciaDS,  of  historians,  of  painters,  and,  wo 
may  add,  of  poets,  that  these  last  have  been  the  mere  violets 
of  the  shade,  ajid  have  peculiarly  suffered  by  the  narrow 
limits  witliiii  wliich  their  language  has  been  Bpoken  or  knowu. 
The  Flemish  dialeet  of  tlio  Southeni  Netherlands  might  hjive 
contributed  to  make  up  something  like  a  national  literature, 
extt^nsive  enough  to  be  resjicctcd  in  EurojjC,  if  those  jiro- 
vinces,  wiiicli  now  affect  the  name  of  Belgium,  had  been 
equally  fertile  of  talenta  with  their  neighbors. 

28.  The  golden  age  of  Dutch  literatui-e  is  this  first  part 
,  j^,        of  the  seventeentli  century.     Tlieir  chief  poets  are 

Spio<reh  IIt)ol\,  Cats,  and  Vondel.  The  lii-st,  who 
has  been  stjdetl  tiie  Dutcli  Eunius,  died  in  1012:  his  principal 
poem,  of  an  ethical  kind,  ii<  jiopthumous,  but  may  prohalily 
Lave  been  written  towards  the  close  of  the  preceding  century. 
•'  The  style  is  vigorous  and  concise ;  it  is  rich  in  imagery  and 
jwwert'ully  expressed,  but  is  deficient  in  elegance  and  perspi- 
cuity."* Spiegel  had  rendered  much  service  to  his  tiative 
tongue,  and  was  a  member  of  a  litenirj'  academy  which  pul>- 
lislied  a  Dutch  grammar  in  1584.  Koomhert  and  Dousa, 
witli  othere  known  to  fame,  were  his  colleagues ;  and  l>c  il 
remembered,  to  the  honor  of  Holland,  that  in  Gci-mnny  or 
Kngland,  or  even  in  France,  there  was  as  yet  no  institution 
of  this  kind.  But  as  Holland  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  for  many  years  allerwiu'ds,  was  pre-eminently 
the  litersiry  country  of  Europe,  it  is  not  s.urprising  tliat  some 
cndcavoi's  were  made,  though  unsucceasl'uUy  m  to  Euro|H'an 
renown,  to  cultivate  the  native  language.  This  language  is 
also  more  soil,  though  less  sonorous,  tliau  the  Gennan. 

2\).  Si>iegel  was  followed  by  a  more  celebnited  poet,  I'eter 

nooft-        Ilooft,  who  gave  sweetness  and  harmony  to  Dutch 

Cittn;         verse.    "The  gitat  creative  power  of  poet  17,"  il  luis 

ouiw.       j^^,p^  p^j^j^  „  j^p  jjj  j^^j  j)os8ess ;  but  his  language  is 

correct,  his  style  agreeable,  and  he  did  much  to  introduce  a 
better  eiwch  "*  His  amatory  and  Anacreontic  lines  Imvo 
never  been  exc-ellcd  in  the  language  ;  and  Hooft  is  aL«o  distiii* 
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gnbbed  both  as  a  dramntist  and  an  historian.  He  has  been 
culled  the  Tacitus  of  Holland.  But  hero  agtiin  his  praises 
must  Lj  the  generality  be  taken  upon  trust  Cats  is  a  poet 
of  a  dJflc'.rent  ehiss :  ease,  abundance,  simplicity,  clearnej<9,  and 
purity,  are  the  qualities  of  his  style ;  his  imagination  is  gay, 
bis  rooruUty  popular  and  useful.  No  one  was  more  read  than 
Father  Cats,  as  the  people  call  him;  but  he  is  often  trifling 
«nd  monotonous.  Cats,  though  he  wrote  for  the  multitude, 
■whose  descendants  still  almost  know  his  poems  by  heart,  was 
a  man  whom  the  republic  held  in  high  esteem :  twice  am)Mi»> 
e«idor  in  Engliuid,  he  died  great  jninsionary  of  Holland,  in 
1651.  Vondel,  a  native  of  Cologne,  but  tlie  glory,  as  he  Jb 
deemed,  of  Dutch  poetiy,  was  best  known  as  a  tragedian. 
In  Ills  tragedies,  the  lyric  part,  the  choruses  which  he  retained 
aAer  tlwj  ancient  model,  have  been  called  the  sublimust  of 
odes.     But  some  have  sjwken  less  highly  of  Vondel,' 

30.  Denmark  had  no  literature  in  the  native  language, 
except  a  collection  of  old  ballads,  full  of  Scandina-  Dnuuh 
vian  legends,  till  the  present  |)eriod ;  and  in  this  it  P*"?- 
docs  not  appear  that  she  had  more  than  one  poet,  a  Norwe- 
gian blshoj*,  named  Arrebo.  Nothing,  I  believe,  was  written 
m  Swe<Iish.  Sdavonian,  that  is,  Polish  and  Russian,  j)oet8 
there  were  ;  bat  we  know  so  little  of  ihose  languages,  tliat 
tliey  cannot  enter,  at  least  during  so  distant  a  period,  into  the 
histoty  of  European  literature. 


Sect.  V.  —  On  English  Poetht. 


Bdtkton  of  Sonwo'  — Th«  Ftoh-hm  —  Phll(*opMp»l  Poets — Dmham  —  DoniM 
UnwVr— Dbnorlatl  anil  NiimtiTd  Pauta  —  BlutluiMue^  Boniiatf — L^ria  Va 
—  Hilton's  LjreiiJiM,  ami  other  foems. 


31.  The  English  poets  of  these  fifly  years  are  very  nume- 
rous ;  and,  though  the  greater  part  are  not  fiuniliar 
to  the  general  reailer,  they  form  a  favorite  study  of    ('."Ifmnn- 
ihose  who  cultivate  our  poetry,  and  are  souglit  by  {J^'lj""'" '" 
4ill   collectonj  of  scarce   and  interesting  literature. 
Many  of  them  have,  within  half  a  ceui  •■  n  ivprinled 
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eepflPBtoly!  nnd  many  more,  in  the  useful  and  copious  collec- 
tions of  AihIui-soii,  CImlrners,  and  other  editors.  Extract* 
hiivi!  alw>  btOD  made  by  Ili-adley,  Ellis,  CamphfU,  nnd 
Southey.  It  will  be  convenient  to  arrange  tliem  rather 
according  to  the  schools  to  which  they  belonged,  than  in  mere 
oi-der  of  cliroiiology. 

32.  Wiiatever  were  the  misfortunes  of  Spenser's  life,  what- 
PhJoeu  ever  neglect  he  might  have  experienced  at  tlie  hands 
TiBtebw.  Qf  jj  statesman  grown  old  in  cares  which  rt'nder  a 
man  insensible  to  song,  liis  spirit  might  be  consoled  by  the 
protligious  reputation  of  the  Faery  Queen.  He  was  placed 
at  once  by  liis  country  above  all  the  great  Italian  names,  and 
next  to  Virgil  among  the  ancients :  it  was  a  natural  conse- 
quence that  some  sliould  imitate  what  they  so  deeply  rever- 
enced. An  ardent  admiration  for  Spenser  inspired  tht^  genius 
of  two  young  brothers,  Phinciis  and  Giles  Fletcher.  The  first, 
very  soon  after  the  queen's  de«th,  as  some  allusions  to  Lord 
Essex  seemed  to  denote,  composed,  though  he  did  not  so  soon 
publish,  a  jMiem  entitled  The  Purple  Island.  By  this  strange 
name  he  expressed  a  subject  more  strange :  it  is  a  minut«  and 
elaborate  account  of  the  body  and  mind  of  man.  Through 
five  cantos  the  rca.der  is  regaled  witli  notiu"ng  but  allegorical 
anatomy,  in  the  details  of  which  Pliinens  seems  tolerably 
skilled,  evincing  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  in  diversifying  hia 
metaphors,  and  in  presenting  the  delineation  of  his  imaginary 
island  with  as  much  justice  as  possible  to  the  allegory  without 
obtruding  it  on  the  reader's  view.  In  the  sixth  canto,  he  rises 
to  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  of  the  soul,  which 
occupy  the  rest  of  the  poem.  From  its  nature,  it  is  insupera- 
bly wearisome ;  yet  his  language  is  often  very  poetical,  his 
vereification  harmonious,  his  invention  fertile.  But  that  per- 
petual monotony  of  allegorical  persons,  which  sometimes 
displeases  us  even  in  Spenser,  is  seldom  relieved  in  Fletcher; 
the  understanding  revolts  at  the  confused  crowd  of  incon- 
ceivable beings  in  a  pbilosophical  poem  ;  and  the  justn«'8s  of 
analogy,  which  had  given  us  some  pleasure  in  the  anatomical 
cantos,  is  lost  in  tedious  descriptions  of  all  possible  moral 
qualities,  each  of  them  personified,  wliich  can  never  co^ixist 
in  the  Purjde  Island  of  one  individuiil. 

.S3.  Giles  Fletcher,  brother  of  Phineas,  in  Christ's  Victorf 
and  Triumph,  though  his  subject  has  not  all  the  unity  that 
might  be  desired,  had  a  manifest  superiority  in  its  cboioa 
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Each  uses  a  stanza  of  his  own :  Phlneas,  one  of  seven  lines  • 
Giles,  ane  of  eight.  Tliis  poem  was  published  in  ohm 
1610.  Each  brother  alludes  to  the  work  of  the  *''*«'*«f 
other,  which  must  be  owing  to  tlie  nlteration.s  made  by  Phineaa 
in  his  Puqjle  Island,  written  proltably  the  first,  but  not  pub- 
lished, I  believe,  till  1633.  Giles  seems  to  have  moi-e  vigor 
than  his  elder  brother,  but  less  swcetJiess,  less  smoothness, 
and  more  affectation  in  his  style.  This,  indeed,  is  dcformt'd 
by  words  neither  English  nor  Latin,  l»ut  simply  bjirbarous ; 
8Uf.h  as  clamping,  eblazov,  deprostratf,  pitrptired,  glittei'and,  and 
many  others.  Tlicy  both  bear  much  resemblance  to  Spenser. 
Giles  sometimes  ventures  to  copo  with  him,  even  in  celubrated 
passwges,  such  as  the  description  of  the  Cave  of  Despair.' 
And  he  ban  had  the  honor,  in  turn,  of  bt-ing  followed  by 
Milton,  especiiUIy  in  the  first  meeting  of  our  Sjiviour  with 
Satan,  in  the  Paradise  Regained,  Both  of  tiicse  brothers  ar*j 
deseiving  of  much  prai^e ;  they  were  endowed  with  minds 
eminently  poetical,  and  not  inferior  in  imagination  to  any  of 
tlieir  contemporai'ies.  But  an  injudicious  taste,  and  an  ex- 
cessive fondness  for  a  style  which  the  public  was  rapidly 
nlianiloning,  —  that  of  allegorical  personification,  —  prevented 
their  powers  from  being  effectively  displayed. 

34.  Notwithsianding  the  popularity  of  Sj)enseT,  and  the 
general  pride  in  his  name,  that  allegorical  and  ima-  phiiosnpiii 
ginative  school  of  poetry,  of  which  he  was  iho  ™i|»<"o'- 
greatest  ornament,  did  not  by  any  means  exclude  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind.  The  English,  or  such  as  by  their  education  gave 
the  tone  in  literature,  had  become,  in  the  hitter  yeaw  of  the 
queen,  and  still  more  under  her  successor,  a  deeply  thinking, 
a  learned,  a  philosoplut!al  people.  A  Bcnteritiuiis  rea;-oning, 
grave,  subtle  and  condensed,  or  the  novel  and  remote  analogies 
of  wit.  gained  praise  from  many  whom  the  creations  of  an  ex- 
cursive fancy  could  not  attract.  Hence  much  of  the  j)oetry 
of  .lames's  i-eign  is  distinguislied  from  that  of  ElizalK'th, 
except  perhaps  her  huit  years,  by  partjdiing  of  tlie  geneial 
character  of  tlie  age ;  deficient  in  eimplicity,  gnice,  and  feeling, 
often  obscure  and  pedantic,  but  impressing  us  with  a  resjiect 
for  the  man,  where  we  do  not  recognize  tlie  poet.  From  this 
condition  of  public  taste  arose  two  schools  of  poetry,  different 
in  character,  if  not  nnequal  in  merit,  but  both  appealing  to  the 
reasoning  more  than  to  the  imaginative  faculty  as  their  judge. 

1  Chibt'*  Tlct.  and  Trlmnpli,  II.  2S. 
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85.  Tlie  first  of  these  may  own  aa  its  founder  Sir  Jolin 
,.^_     .     Dnvies,  whose  iraum  on  tlin  ImmortuHty  of  the  SnuL 

Urd  Brooke.        ,  ,,   ,'    ,    .       ,!„„    ,  i      i-        i        i      '       •  i      ; 

pnblisncd  in  lo99,  has  hnd  its  due  honor  in  our  last 
volume.  Dnviea  is  eminent  for  perepicuity ;  but  this  cannot 
be  said  for  anotlier  philosophical  ])oet,  Sir  Fulke  Greville, 
afterwards  Lord  Brooke,  the  bosom  friend  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  and  once  the  patron  of  Jordano  Bruno.  The  litlei 
of  Lord  Brooke's  poems,  A  Treatise  of  Human  Learning,  A 
Treatise  of  Monarchy,  A  Treatise  of  K«?ligion,  An  Inquisition 
U]>nu  Fame  and  Honor,  leaii  U3  to  anticipate  more  »f  aenao 
than  fancy.  In  this  v/e.  are  not  deceived  :  hia  mind  was  preg- 
nant witli  deep  reflection  u|>on  mullitarioiis  leaming ;  but  he 
strujrgles  to  give  utterance  to  thoughts  which  he  iiml  not  fully 
endowed  with  words,  and  amidst  the  shackles  of  rhyme  and 
metre,  which  he  hfid  not  lesirtied  to  raamtge.  Ucnec  of  all 
our  [)oets  he  may  be  reckoned  the  most  obscure  ;  in  aiming  at 
condensation,  he  becomes  elliptical  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
lanjiiapo ;  and  his  rhymes,  being  forced  for  the  sake  of  sound, 
leave  all  meaning  behind.  Lord  Brooke's  poetry  is  chielly 
worth  notice  as  an  indication  of  that  thinking  spirit  upon 
political  i>cicnce  which  was  to  produce  the  riper  Spt^Culationa 
of  Hobbes  and  Harrington  and  Locke. 

36.  This  argumentative  school  of  verse  was  so  much  io 
unison  with  the  character  of  that  generation,  that  Daniel,  a 
]ioet  of  a  very  ditferent  temper,  adopted  it  in  hia  panegyric 
addressed  to  James  soon  after  his  accession,  and  in  some 
other  poems.  It  had  an  inHuence  upon  others  who  trod 
generally  in  a  different  track,  as  is  especially  perceived  id 
Dcniiiun'*  ^'^^*  Fletcher.  The  Oioper's  Hill  of  Sir  Joho 
cooptr'a  Denham,  published  in  1 643,  belongs,  in  a  considera- 
ble degree,  to  this  reasoning  class  of  poems.  It  is 
al»o  descriptive;  bat  the  description  is  made  to  slide  into  philo- 
BO]>hy.  The  plan  is  original,  as  far  as  our  poetry  is  concerned; 
Hnd  I  do  not  recollect  any  exception  in  otlier  Lmguages. 
•Placing  himself  upon  an  eminence  not  distant  from  Win<ldor, 
he  Lakes  a  survey  of  the  scene ;  he  finds  the  tower  of  St- 
Paiil's  on  its  farthest  horizon,  the  Caatle  much  nearer,  aiid  the 
Thames  at  his  feet.  These,  with  the  ruins  of  an  abbey,  sup- 
ply, in  turn,  materials  for  a  reflecting  rather  llian  imaginntire 
miiiil,  and,  with  a  st.ag-hunt,  which  ho  has  very  well  described, 
fdl  up  the  canvas  of  a  poem  of  no  great  length,  but  onoe  of 
110  trilling  reputation 
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37.  The  epithet,  nugestie  Denham,  conferred  by  Pope,  ccm 
veys  rather  too  mach ;  bat  Cooper's  Hill  ia  no  ordinary  poem. 
It  is  nearly  the  first  iustance  of  rigorous  and  rhythmical 
couplets;  for  Denham  is  incomparably  less  feeble  than  Browne, 
and  leas  prosaic  than  Beaumont.  Close  in  thought,  and  ner- 
Toos  in  language  like  Davies,  he  is  less  hard  and  leas  mono- 
tonous; his  cad^ices  are  animated  and  various,  perliaps  a 
little  beyond  the  regularity  that  metre  demands ;  they  haT« 
been  the  guide  to  the  finer  ear  of  Dryden.  Those  who  cannqt 
endure  the  philosophic  poetry  must  ever  be  dissatisfied  with 
Cooper's  Hill ;  no  personification,  no  ardent  words,  few  me- 
taphors beyond  the  common  use  of  speech,  nothing  that 
warms  or  melts  or  fascinates  the  heart.  It  is  rare  to  find 
lines  of  eminent  beauty  in  Denham ;  and  equally  so  to  bo 
struck  by  any  one  as  feeble  or  low.  His  language  is  always 
well  chosen  and  perspicuous,  free  &om  those  strange  turns  of 
expression,  frequent  in  our  older  poets,  where  the  reader  is 
apt  to  suspect  some  error  of  the  press,  so  irreconcilable  do 
they  seem  with  grammar  or  meaning.  The  expletive  do, 
which  the  best  of  his  predecessors  use  freely,  seldom  occurs  in 
Denham ;  and  he  has  in  other  respects  brushed  away  the  rust 
of  languid  and  inefiective  redund^cies  which  have  obstructed 
the  popularity  of  men  with  more  native  genius  than  bim.-'elf.' 

38.  Another  class  of  poets  in  the  reigns  of  James  and  his 
son  were  those  whom  Johnson  has  called  the  meta-  fHwtaraJM 
physical;  a  name  rather  more  applicable,  in   the  "f^yhy- 
ordinary  use  of  the  word,  to  Davies  and  Brooke. 

These  were  such  as  labored  after  conceits,  or  novel  turnH  of 
thought,  usually  false,  and  resting  upon  some  equiv<j<:ation 
of  language,  or  exceedingly  remote  analogy.  This  stylo 
Johnson  supposes  to  have  been  derived  from  Marini.  ]}ut 
Donne,  its  founder,  as  Johnson  imagines,  in  England,  wr<>to 

1  nw  compuiMm  by  Denham  bttuwu  puiMm,  and  aieUpbMValljr  nu  tlw  tMntf 
the  Thunee  and  hb  oim  poetrj  mM  oace  and.  if  then  be  any  laufuiiifcc  wlii<  >i  iJ/«* 
eelebrated: —  not  expreaa  lntell«<:tual  '/(wntUrtui  hf  mit 

,..Oh,cau,dIflowIll»th..,«.dm.k.U.r    STbS'lS;;!^!^  P^^^^ttt' tt 


i  My  bright  example,  ai  it  b  mv  theme !  !??"•  f*  ""  »»?'»"''  "I*"^  *"  '*>'■• 

vrti^U^  '  ^^  *^^  ''">"'"  thSnTBut  U«  Yfmi^t  t7Tt,>* 

'  B»J..  -<»,7vrr» '_..>.  _i>K«..f  v..<i.»  Hon  In.  is  tU!t,  that  tlw  IIhm  r'MtaIn  w». 

^'  on  a  play  <it  w/Md.     Ili^r  •'*   /•••«• 

Jnbmon,  whOs  ha  highly  egrtola  IImh  taiftcioat  in  thin  nrutt:*.  a<>4  >»fm>1laMf 

Uoee,  truly  obaerre*,  that  "  moat  of  tb«  hamtouloiu,  wbiRb  it  fiioMAj  Um  tmH/t 

•oida  ttma  artftilly  opposed  an  to   ha  of  thdr  papnla<ity ;  frgt,  «•  |n«t/y,  f 

BadantoodrimpIyaQODsridaaf  thaeoB-  •" ' — '- 
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before  Marini.  It  is,  in  fact,  aa  we  liave  lately  observed,  th« 
M}le  which,  though  Marini  has  i^amod  the  di8credifal)le  rcpo- 
tation  of  perverting  the  taste  of  his  country  by  it,  had  been 
gaining  {rronnd  through  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. It  was,  in  a  more  comprehensive  view,  one  modifi- 
cation of  that  vitiated  taste  which  sncrificed  all  ea*c  and 
naturalness  of  writing  and  speaking  for  the  sake  of  display. 
The  mythological  erudition  and  Grecistns  of  Roii.iard's  ^cliool, 
the  euphui.sm  of  that  of  Lilly,  the  estUo  ciilto  of  Gongora, 
even  the  pedantic  quotations  of  Riirtoii  and  many  similar 
Writers,  both  m  England  and  on  the  Continent,  sprang,  like  the 
concetti  of  the  Italians  and  of  their  English  imitators,  from 
the  same  source,  a  dread  of  being  overlooked  if  they  paced  on 
like  their  neighhoi-s.  And  when  a  few  writers  had  set  the 
example  of  successfid  faults,  a  bad  style,  where  no  sound  prin- 
ciples of  criticism  had  been  established,  readily  gaining  gronnJ, 
it  became  necessary  that  those  who  had  not  vigor  enough  to 
rise  above  the  fiishion  should  seek  to  fall  in  with  it.  Nothing 
is  more  injurious  to  the  cultivation  of  verse  than  the  trick  of 
desiring,  for  praise  or  profit,  to  attract  those  by  poetry  whom 
nature  Ims  left  destitute  of  every  quality  which  genuine 
jHjetry  can  attract.  The  best,  and  perhaps  the  only  secure, 
Imsis  for  pnfJic  taste,  for  an  sesthetic  appreciation  of  lieauty, 
in  a  court,  a  college,  a  city,  is  so  general  a  diffusion  of  classi- 
cid  knowledge,  as  by  rendering  the  finest  models  familiar,  and 
by  giving  them  a  sort  of  authority,  will  discountenance  and 
check  at  the  outset  the  vicious  novelties  which  always  exert 
gome  influence  over  uneducated  minds.  But  this  was  not 
yet  the  case  in  England.  Milton  was  perh.aps  the  first  writer 
who  eminently  possessed  a  genuine  discernment  and  feeling 
of  antiquity ;  though  it  may  be  perceived  in  8i>en8er,  and 
also  in  a  very  few  who  wrote  in  prose. 

39.  Donne  is  generally  esteemed  the  earliest,  ns  Cowley 
Honne  *"®  afterwards  the  most  conspicuous,  model  of  this 
maimer.  Many  instances  of  it,  however,  occur  in 
the  lighter  poetry  of  the  queen's  reign.  Donne  is  the  most 
iidiamionious  of  our  versilicrs,  if  he  can  he  said  to  have  de- 
served such  a  name  by  lines  too  rugged  to  seem  metre.  Of  hia 
earlier  po*'ms,  many  are  very  licentious ;  the  later  are  chiefly 
devouL  Few  are  good  for  much  ;  the  conceits  have  not  even 
the  merit  of  being  intelligible :  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to 
•olcct  'iu'ee  passages  tliat  we  should  care  to  read  again. 
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40.  The  scwind  of  these  poets  waa  Ci-aslmw,  a  man  of 

111   ■   I    _i    ition  nnd  great  piety,  butwho^e  softness  g^^j^^ 
fof  1'  ted  with  feeble  judgment,  led  him  to 

kadmiie  and  imitate  whatever  was  most  extravagant  in  the 
'inystic  writings  of  Saint  Teresa.  He  was,  more  than  Dotmc, 
A  follower  of  Marini ;  one  of  whose  poems,  The  Ma-?sacnj  of 
the  Innocents,  he  translated  with  success.  It  is  difficult,  in 
I  general,  fo  find  any  thing  in  Crashaw  that  bad  taste  has  not 
I  deformed.     His  poems  were  first  published  in  1646. 

41.  In  the  next  year,  1647,  Cowley's  Mistress  appeared; 
,  Ihe  most  eelel)rated  performance  of  the  miscalled    (3^^^^ 

I  metaphysical  |>oet3.  It  is  a  series  of  short  amatory 
pooins,  in  the  Italian  style  of  the  age,  full  of  analogies  that 
have  no  semblance  of  truth,  except  from  the  double  sense 
of  words  and  thonghts  that  unite  the  coldness  of  subtilty  with 
tlie  hyjierlwlical  extravagance  of  counterfeited  passion.  A 
few  Anacn*ontic  jxiems,  and  some  other  light  pieces  of  Cowley, 
have  a  spirit  and  raclness  very  unlike  these  frigid  conceits ; 
and,  in  the  ode  on  the  death  of  his  friend  Mr.  Harvey,  he  giivc 
Bome  proofs  of  real  sensibility  and  poetic  grace.  The  Pin- 
daric odes  of  Cowley  were  not  published  within  this  period. 
But  it  is  Jiot  worth  while  to  defer  mention  of  them.  They 
contain,  like  all  hia  poetry,  from  time  to  time,  very  beautiful 
lines ;  bnt  the  faults  are  still  of  the  same  kind  :  his  sensibility 
and  good  sense,  nor  has  any  f)oet  more,  are  clioked  by  false 
taste ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  fix  on  any  one  poem  in 
which  the  beauties  are  more  frcqtient  than  the  blemishes, 
Johnson  has  selected  the  elegy  on  Crashaw  as  the  finest  of 
Cowley's  works.  It  begins  with  a  very  beautiful  coui)let,  but 
I  confess  that  little  else  seems,  to  my  taste,  of  much  value. 
The  Comphunt,  probably  better  known  than  any  other  poem, 
appesirs  to  me  the  best  in  itself.  His  disappointed  hopes 
give  a  not  unpleaaing  melancholy  to  several  pas.sages.  Rut 
his  Latin  ode  in  a  similar  strain  is  much  more  perfect.  Cow- 
ley, perhapa,  upon  the  whole,  has  had  a  reputation  more  above 
his  deserts  than  any  English  poet ;  yot  it  is  very  easy  to  per- 
ceive tliat  some,  who  wrote  better  than  he,  did  not  possess  so 
fine  a  genius.  Johnson  has  written  the  life  of  Cowley  witit 
jwcnliar  care ;  and,  as  liis  summary  of  the  poet's  character  is 
more  favorable  than  my  own,  it  may  be  candid  to  insert  it  in 
thia  place,  aa  at  least  very  discriminating,  elaltorate,  and  wr^ll 
exprtbited. 
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42.   "It  mny  l)e  af!irmed  without  any  encomittstic  fervor, 
johMon'f    ^'^^  ''®  Ij^oiiglit  to  hia  poetic  labors  a  mind  replete 

ebHrmclar 
or  lllnl 


WwmUra 
iiiicl. 
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with  learning,  and  that  liis  pages  are  tnilfcllishcd 
with  all  the  ornaments  wliich  books  could  supply! 
that  he  waa  the  first  who  imparted  to  English  numbers  the 
lenlhusiuBm  of  the  greater  ode,  and  tlie  gajety  of  the  less;' 
ihat  he  was  equally  qualified  for  sprightly  sallies  and  for  lofty 
ighta ;  tlmt  he  was  among  thwe  who  freed  translation  from 
BerA'ility,  and,  instead  of  following  his  author  at  a  distance, 
w  alked  by  his  side ;  and  that,  if  he  left  versification  yet  im- 
provable, he  left  likewise,  from  time  to  time,  such  specimens  of 
excellence  as  enabled  succeeding  poets  to  improve  it." 

43.  The  jK)et3  of  historical  or  fabulous  naiTative  belong  to 
another  class.  Of  these  the  eailiest  is  Daniel,  whose 
minor  poems  fiill  partly  witliin  the  sixteenth  century. 
Uis  history  of  the  Civil  Wura  between  York  and 

Xanoaster,  a  poem  in  eight  books,  waa  published  in  1C04 

'^lithfully  adhering  to  truth,  which  he  does  not  suOor  so  much 

a  an  ornamental  episo<le  to  interrupt,  and  equally  studious  to 

void  the  bolder  figures  of  poetry,  it  is  not  surprising  tliat 

I^anicl  should  be  little  read.     It  is,  indeed,  certtiin  that  much 

llalifm  and  Spanish  poetry,  even  by  those  whose  name  has 

once  stood  rather  high,  depends  chiefly  uj>on  merits  which  he 

nbundautly  possesses,  —  a  smootliness  of  rhythm,  and  a  lucid 

jnnrnition  in  simple  language.     But  that  which  from  the  natu- 

'  delight  in  sweet  sound  is  enough  to  content  the  ear  in  the 

outiiern  tongues,  will  always  seem  bald  and  tame  in  our  less 

Jiarmonioua  verse.     It  is  the  chief  praise  of  Daniel,  and  must 

have  contributed  to  what  po{)ularity  he  enjoyed  in  hia  own 

age,  that  his  English  is  eminently  pure,  free  from  affectation 

of  archaism  and  from  pedantic  innovation,  with  very  little 

that  is  now  obsolete.     Both  in  pi-ose  and  in  poetry,  he  is,  as 

to  language,  amrng  the  best  writers  of  bis  time,  and  wanted 

but  a  greater  ronlidetice  in  his  own  power,  or,  to  speak  less 

indulgently,  a  greater  share  of  it,  to  sustain  Ida  correct  taate^ 

calm  sense,  and  moral  feeling. 

44.  Next  to  Daniel  in  time,  and  much  alxjve  him  in  reach 
Dniyton'«  of  mind,  wc  placc  Michael  Drayton,  whose  Barona' 
iNiijoibioo.  ■V\''ara  have  been  mentioned  under  the  preceding 
period,  but  whose  more  famous  work  was  published  partly  in 

t  Wu  not  Hittoii'ii  Ode  on  tb«  Niitlrity  |  would  Jahnaon  liaT«  thought  Cowlqr  m 
kiltian  u  Buly  u  imjr  of  CgwIoy'tT    Anil  I  pcrtor  in  gaj'vty  (o  Sir  Joha  SuclUiiig  t 
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1613.  and  pnrtly  In  1022.  Drayton's  Polyolbion  is  a  {K)em 
of  iiljinit  ?l<i,t)no  linf's  in  lengtli,  written  in  Alexandrine  coup- 
lets; II  mea.~iiiT,  from  its  monotony,  and  perlmps  from  its  fre- 
quenry  in  doggerel  luiUads,  not  nt  all  pleasing  to  the  car.  It 
contains  a  lopo<:^ra[)hicnl  desiaiption  of  Englnnd,  illti.straled 
Willi  a  prodigiility  of  historieal  and  legendary  erndition. 
8u<.'h  a  |>oem  is  essentially  de.'»igned  to  instruct,  and  speaLs  to 
llie  understanding  more  tlian  to  the  fancy.  The  powei-s  dis- 
played in  it  are,  however,  of  a  higli  cast  It  has  generally 
iiecu  a  difficulty  with  poets  to  deal  with  a  necessniy  enumera- 
tion of  proper  names.  The  catalogue  of  shii>8  is  not  the  most 
dcliglitfiil  7>art  of  the  Iliad;  and  Ario!*to  never  encountered 
such  a  roll  of  persons  or  places  without  sinking  into  the 
tamest  insipidity,  Virgil  is  splendidly  beautiful  upon  similar 
occasions ;  but  his  decorative  elegance  could  not  be  preserved, 
nor  wouhl  continue  to  please,  in  a  poem  that  kept  up,  through 
&  great  length,  the  effort  to  funiish  instrnction.  The  style  of 
Dniyton  in  siistjiined,  with  extraordinary  ability,  on  an  equable 
line,  from  which  he  seldom  much  deviates,  neither  brilliant 
nor  prosaic :  few  or  no  passages  could  l)e  marked  as  impres- 
sive, but  few  are  languid  or  mean.  The  language  is  clear, 
Btrong,  various,  and  sutRciently  figurative;  the  stories  and 
fictions  inters[)ersed,  as  well  sis  the  general  spirit  and  Hveli- 
ness,  i-elieve  the  heaviness  incident  to  topographical  descrip- 
tion. There  is  probably  no  poem  of  this  kind,  in  any  other 
language,  comparable  together  in  extent  and  excellence  to  the 
Polyolbion ;  nor  can  any  one  read  a  portion  of  it  without 
ttdrolnitton  for  its   lesimed    and   highly  gifted   author.     Yet 

Iterhaps  no  English  poem,  knoAvn  a.s  well  by  name,  is  so  little 
itiown  beyond  its  name  ;  for,  while  its  immense  length  deters 
the  common  reader,  it  affords,  as  has  just  been  hinted,  no 
great  harvest  for  selection,  and  would  be  jiidge<l  verj*  unfairly 
by  partial  extracts.  It  must  be  owned  also,  that  geogi-apliy 
and  anti(iuities  rajiy,  in  modern  times,  be  l.aught  belter  in 
prose  than  in  verse ;  yet  whoever  consults  the  Polyolbion  for 
«ucli  objects  will  probably  be  repaid  by  petty  knowledge 
which  he  may  not  have  found  anywhere  else. 

4.5.  Among  these  historicjU  poets  I  should  incline  to  class 
William  Browne,  author  of  a  poem  with  the  tjuaint  jjj„„„g., 
title  of  Britannia's  Piistorals ;  though  his  story,  one  Britimni*'* 
of  little  intcrej.t,  secma  to  have  been  invented   by  ^^^ 
himself,     lii'uwue,  indeed,  is  of  iio  dittlluct  scliool  among  tlie 
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writers  of  that  age:  he  seems  to  recognize  Sjienser  na  his 
moatcr ;  but  bia  own  manner  is  mora  to  be  traced  among  later 
than  earlier  poets.  He  was  a  native  of  Devonsliirej  and  hia 
principal  pfjcm,  above  mentioned,  relating  partly  to  the  lo«J 
scenery  of  that  county,  was  printed  in  1613.  Browne  ia 
truly  a  poet,  full  of  imagination,  grace,  and  sweetness,  though 
not  very  nervous  or  nipid.  I  kngw  not  why  Headley,  favora- 
ble enough  for  the  most  pari  to  this  generation  of  tiie  sons  of 
song,  lias  spoken  of  Browne  with  unlair  contempt.  .Justico^ 
however,  has  been  done  to  him  by  later  critics.'  But  I  have 
not  observed  that  they  take  notice  of  what  is  remarksible  in 
the  history  of  our  poetical  literature,  that  Browne  is  an  oarly 
model  of  ease  and  variety  in  the  regul.ir  couplet.  Many 
passages  in  his  unequal  poem  are  hai'dly  excelled,  in  this 
respect,  by  tlie  fables  of  Dryden.  It  is  unuiifest  that  Milton 
was  well  acquainted  with  tiie  writings  of  Browne. 

46.  The  commendation  of  improving  the  rhythm  of  tha 
Sir  JoUq  couplet  is  due  also  to  Sir  John  Beaumont,  author  of 
Bwomoot.  ^  gjj^jrt  pg^.^  y„  jijg  ij^mg  Qf  Bosworth  Field.     It 

was  not  written,  however,  so  early  as  the  Britannia's  Pastor- 
als of  Browne.  In  other  respects,  it  has  no  pretensions  to  a 
high  rank.  But  it  may  he  added,  that  a  poem  of  Drummond, 
on  the  visit  of  James  I.  to  Scotland  in  I(jl7,  is  perfcfjtly  bar 
monious ;  and,  what  is  very  rem;ii-kable  in  that  age,  he  eon* 
eludes  the  verse  at  every  couplet  with  the  regularity  of  Pope. 

47.  Far  unlike  the  poem  of  Hrowne  was  Gondibert,  pub- 
Da»eiuuit'»  lished  by  Sir  William  Davenant  in  1650.  It  may 
aottOiiwrt.  probably  have  been  reckoned  by  him'*elf  an  epic; 
but  in  tluit  age  the  practice  of  Spain  and  Italy  hail  effaced  the 
distinction  between  the  regular  epic  and  the  heroic  romance. 
Gondibert  belongs  rather  to  the  latter  class  by  the  entire 
want  of  truth  in  the  story,  though  the  scene  is  laid  at  tlio 
court  of  the  Lombard  kings ;  by  the  deficiency  of  unity  in  the 
action ;  by  the  intricacy  of  the  events ;  and  by  the  resources  of 
the  fable,  which  are  sometimes  too  much  in  the  style  of  «»mic 
fiction.    It  is  so  imperfect,  only  two  books  and  part  of  the 


>  "  Droime,''  Mr.  Soottiey  mti,  "  b  a 
p>et  who  pn)dnc«d  no  (light  elfcot  opon 
hU  couUnDponirJL'ir.  (4(Mir^  Hither^  Id  bin 
hupftfeiit  pUvreA,  hiu  lc;irntHl  the  mnnner  of 
hU  rrfeD't ;  liod  Miltoa  ui&y  b«  tiuwd  lo 
bim-  AnJ,  lu  our  >!»>>,  liU  (wculkritle* 
ht*v«  been  caught,  and  hi*  ImiiliM  fani- 
Ulsd    bjr  nuui  wUo  will    tbamnlm  find 


udmlron  and  imitnton  hcnalliir."  "  Hi* 
poetry,"  Mr.  C'lUnpboM,  A  f&r  \em  iinlul- 
g»nt  ju<lf;e  nr  the  older  banl^,  iihHervun, 
'*  U  not  without  bcniity;  l>ut  It  ts  tb« 
beiut,v  of  uieru  Unil<4rjipe  aijtl  &liei;i>rjr, 
witbont  the  mnanerii  and  ptiMtou  tbiu 
coDHtttats  hnmiui  Inrvrmt."  —  SpadllMM 
or  Ku^Uiiii  I'oL-tr/,  ir.  SO. 
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Uiird  being  completed,  that  we  can  hardly  jnd<»e  of  the  termi- 
nation it  was  to  receive.  Eucb  book,  however,  alter  the 
manner  of  Spenser,  i&  divided  into  several  cantos.  It  cou- 
tains  about  G,000  lines.  The  metre  is  the  Ibur-lined  stauza  of 
aJtemate  rJij^'mea  j  one  ca[»able  of  preat  vigor,  but  not  perlia]>a 
well  adapted  to  poetry  of  imagination  or  of  passion.  Thesei 
however,  Davenant  exhibit*  but  sparingly  in  Goudibert :  they 
are  replaced  by  a  philosophical  spirit,  in  the  tone  of  Sir  Joiiu 
Daviea,  who  liad  adopted  the  same  metre,  and,  as  some  liave 
thought,  nourisbed  by  the  author's  friendly  intercourse  with 
Hobbea.  Gondibert  is  written  in  a  clear,  nervous  English 
style :  its  condensation  produces  some  obscurity ;  but  pedant- 
ry, at  least  that  of  language,  will  rarely  be  found  in  it ;  and 
Duvenant  is  less  infected  by  the  love  of  conceit  and  of  extru/- 
va^ncQ  than  his  contemporaries,  tliough  I  would  not  assert 
tliat  be  is  wholly-  exempt  from  the  former  blemish.  But  tlie 
chief  praise  of  Gondibert  is  due  to  masculine  verse  in  a  good 
metrical  cadence ;  for  the  sake  of  which  we  may  forgive  the 
abeence  of  interest  in  the  story,  and  even  of  those  glowing 
words  and  breathing  thoughts  which  are  the  soul  of  getuiine 
jioetry.  Gondibert  is  very  little  read ;  yet  it  is  better  worth 
reading  tlum  tlte  i'urple  Island,  though  it  may  have  lesa  of 
that  which  di.stinguishes  a  poet  from  another  man. 

48.  The  sonnets  of  Shakspearo  —  for  we  now  come  to  the 
minor,  tliat  is  the  shorter  and  more  lyric,  poetry  of  sonnetnor 
the  age — were  published  in  1609,  in  a  manner  as  shaiwpeoPB. 
mysterious  as  their  8ubje<!t  and  contents.  They  are  dedi- 
cated by  an  editor  (Tliomas  Thorpe,  a  bookseller)  "  to  Mr. 
W.  11.,  the  only  begetter  of  these  sonnets."  '  No  one,  as  far 
OS  I  remember,  has  ever  doubted  their  genuineness ;  no  one 
can  doubt  that  they  express  not  only  real  but  intense  emo- 
tions of  the  heart :  but  when  they  were  written,  who  was  tlw 
W.  II.  quaintly  called  their  1)egetter,  by  which  we  can  only 
underatund  the  cause  of  their  being  written,  and  to  what  ])er- 
tuns  or  circumstances  tl)cy  allude,  has  of  late  yeara  been  the 
eubjoct  of  much  curiosity.     These  somiets  were  long  over- 


>  Th*  imoln  wonU  of  tha  dedicstioii 
lit  Um  foll««tais :  — 

■■  To  ttw  odI;  Bonttir 

Of  Uu»i)  limuing  SoiUMta, 

>Ii-  W.  11., 

All  nnpliilKM 

XdiI  tbnt  ct^rnUj  ymmbiti 

Bj  vur  Df or-Ufiiiji  |KMI 


Wliiheth  lb* 

WeII-«W)iog  AdTcntarar 

In  KtUog  forUi 

T.T. 

TiM  tiUnpKge  TUnii:  "  (^hnk>pMn'i  Soo> 
D«U,  ncTor  liefnra  iinprtuted,  i'jo.  IWft 
a.  Xia  lOr  T.  I,» 
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looked ;  Stevens  spoke  of  them  wllh  the  utmost  icom,  as 
prodiM'tions  which  no  one  could  rend :  but  a  vefy  dittijreirt 
suffrage  is  generally  given  by  the  lovers  of  poetry ;  and  per- 
haps there  is  now  a  tendency,  especially  among  young  men 
of  poetical  temjH?rs,  to  exaggerate  the  beauties  of  these 
remarkable  pi-othictions.  They  rise,  indeed,  in  estimation, 
ns  wc  attentively  read  and  reflect  upon  them ;  for  I  do  not 
think  that  at  fir?t  they  give  ns  much  pleasure.  No  one  ercr 
entered  more  fully  than  Shakspeare  into  the  character  of  this 
spocies  of  poetry,  which  admits  of  no  expletive  imagery,  no 
merely  oi-namcntul  line.  But,  though  each  sonnet  ha?  gene- 
rally its  profier  unity,  the  sense,  I  Jo  not  mean  the  gramma- 
tical constnictioD,  will  Boraetimes  be  found  to  spread  from  one 
to  another,  independently  of  that  repetition  of  the  leading 
idea,  like  variations  of  an  air,  which  a  series  of  them  fre- 
quently exhibits,  and  on  account  of  wliich  they  have  latterly 
been  reckoned  by  some  rather  an  integral  poem  than  a  collec- 
tion of  sonnets.  15ut  this  is  not  uncommon  among  the  Italians, 
and  belongs,  in  fact,  to  those  of  Petrarch  himself,  llicy  may 
easily  be  resolved  info  several  series,  according  to  their  sub- 
jects : '  but,  when  read  attentively,  we  find  them  relate  to  one 
definite,  tliougii  obscure,  jwriod  of  the  iwefs  life ;  in  which 
an  attachment  to  some  female,  wliich  seems  to  have  touched 
neillicr  his  heart  nor  his  fancy  veiy  sensilily,  was  over*, 
powered,  without  entirely  ceasing,  by  one  to  a  friend ;  and  this 
last  is  of  such  an  enthusiastic  character,  and  so  extravagant  ih 
the  plinises  that  the  author  uses,  as  to  have  thrown  an  unac- 
countable mystery  over  the  whole  work.  It  is  true,  that  in  like 
j)oetry  as  well  as  in  the  fictions  of  early  ages  we  find  a  more 
ardent  tone  of  affection  in  the  language  of  friendship  than  has 
sin(;e  been  usual;  and  yet  no  instance  has  been  adduced  of 
such  rapturous  devotcdness,  such  an  idolatry  of  admiring  love 
a.^  one  of  the  greatest  beings  whom  nature  ever  jii-o<luce<l  i 
the  human  form  pours  forth  to  some  unknown  youth  in  th 
majority  of  these  sonnets. 

49.  The  notion  that  a  woman  was  their  general  object  is 

'  Thlc  hns  t)Mn  done  In  s  Inle  publlrit-  fnrfner  nnil    InlUir    part   r'  -•■.      -irta. 

tlon,  9tj»kt<p«mru'fi   Autohictj^rnjihirnl    I'o-  Mr.   ISpown^*  work   did  i  'ny 

eiiii!,  hy  Oeorpif  AruilJw^jrp    Hrt'wn  (liS'J^).  hmidHtill  n«\rly  the  tinit-  :  .t-tt 

It  lulfcht   Imvu  occnr"-  '  ^'■.■nliv«  fia**nl  ihniiigh  thw  prvw.  «  m' ■ <iii'>ii 

cvMubr;  but  I  do  n^'i  c  niiu-  on  at-totjat  ofnomi'oolnddeuwtfof  ci[tliiion, 

l>ffti<  woA  ever  «o  coii  .  U'Air«,  tt^[M:i'irilly  us  Ui    6luUujH»re'a    lu]o\tliKl|pi 

tliiMift^  ulinwt  ervr>  "m   u,i^  ii.u  nwnro  of  Latin. 
that  ililli:i«ut  pctsoiu  iu«  I4ldio8tio4  in  tbe 
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.UMRj  nntenaUe,  luid  it  is  strange  that  ColeiiUge  should 
littve   eutertaiiied   iu'     Those   that  wei-e   endeiuly  theperwn 

I  ^l(lres:$ed   to   a   woiiuwi,  the  person  ahove  hinted,  wboul  uvej 
are  by  much  the  sinuUer  part  of  the  vrhole,  —  but 
iwtni  ';  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-four.      ^Vnd    tlua 

ray-  Ir.  \V.  II.  must  be  presumed  to  be  the  idolized 

friend  ut  riliitk^iwaro.     liut  who  could  he  be?     No  ouc  re- 

j  xorJed  as  such  wk  literary  hisiory  or  anecdote  aaiswers  tlie 
duncriptiuu.  But  if  we  seize  a  clew  wliicli  inuumcraWe  paa- 
8>i>^'8  (rive  wi,  and  8ii|i|)we  that  they  allude  to  a  youth  of  liigh 
rank  as  well  as  personid  Iwauiy  aud  acfornplisiiment,  iu  whoso 
favor  and  intiniuijy,  aceordiiig  le  the  base  prejudices  of  the 
world,  a  player  aud  a  \xMil,  ihougli  he  were  the  author  of 
Mtw'beth,  luighi  be  thooglil  lionore<l,  something  of  the  sti-ange- 
niiSA,  ua  it  appeal's  to  us,  of  Shakspeare  »  humiliation  in  address- 
irig  him  as  a  being  hi.'foi-e  who-ne  Icet  he  crouched,  whose  frown  ' 
he  feared,  whase  injuries,  and  those  of  ttie  most  insulting  kind, 
—  the  Beductioil  of  the  mistreas  to  whom  we  have  alluded, — he 

.felt  and  bewailed  without  resenting;  somutlitng,  I  say,  of  the 
strangeness  of  this  humiliation,  and  at  best  it  is  but  little, 
nmy  be  lightened,  and  in  a  certain  sense  rendered  intelligible. 
j^d  it  \viA  been  ingeniously  conjocture<i  witliin  a  i\i\v  years, 
by  inquirers  independent  of  esich  other,  that  William  Her- 
bert, liarl  of  Pembroke,  born  in  liiSO,  and  afterwiu'drf  a  man 
of  noble  and  gallant  cimracter,  though  always  of  a  licentitms 
UIV,  wa»  shadowed  under  the  uiitial.s  of  Air.  W.  II.  Tiiis 
hypothesis  is  not  strictly  proved,  but  suHiciently  so,  iu  my 
opinion,  to  deuuind  our  asaenU' 


rluC  tbv  itnnncts 
■I  a  wouiaD ;   mill 

'    1.  frroii  !>'  i'li-ori- 

,uii. ■.!    l-.i..'l       - 


qantnl,  hnil  an;  knorlod^  of  their  pri- 
ori ly. 

Dralui  huA  Bxud  on  Loril  Southampton 


'  aljr  could  not  Uatq  beun  lul- 
womiixk ;    but  tlitt  pniuf  Li 


t\...       n.at 


Miftmm    but,  Lu   ihwH   wbo 
one  thin,  thx  suthoricy  may 

■■fbrlS32, 

►  •it:  ,1  till- w- 

,tnm-  .  ....  w  -U..  .:- -i:  -  .L.:d  Mr   Unj'- 

•oral  UrtgtiL    Au.t  kL  ikMM  u.>tikp(ivju'f  Ctint 

Mr.   Bn>«r«,  4uUior  of  tba   work  aboT* 


lu  wuil  as  by  wliitt  itt  n'luarkjUiii)  ou  tli« 
Cn'e  of  the  ;«*•  ri«»*  of  .^tnii^M,  —  that  S'b'tk- 

- ■'■■■  l."'i:.-l  Mp  tjihi*  fr^oiiJ  ^^  wUli  rv^c- 

1  iij^!."     Hut,  uiifortuiKitt'ly, 
li-  ruvoronre  iin>l  hnintiw  of 

KUC  of  III  'i>    riiil..    mul    ji.tt 

BUrU  n."*  (lie  virlufs  ol   '  ' 

hiLVti  ciiullt'iiji^'il.     I'fi' 

cLunuitiir  of  *"  Mr.  NV.   !_,  .:.- 

It  wiu  ttlso  liniMSi'ible  Ibiit  l/tirJ  St.,u)i- 
nin|)t*in  i^ouM  bu  ciilteil  **  iHikiiUHiuH  itnj 
UiVv\y  youtli.''  or  '*  8^»t*t  (jti)*."  Mra, 
J&iiiuran,  In  Uor  1ivfii«  of  th«  Port*.  UiK 
luluplml  Utemuie  IkjpoChwln.  but  ii>  for<'<4 
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50.  Notwitlistanding  the  frequent  beaatiee  tif  thepe  sonneU, 
the  pleasure  of  their  pcnisal  ia  greatly  diminished  by  thesw 
circumstances;  and  it  ia  impossibld  not  to  wish  that  Shak- 
Bpeiire  had  never  written  them.  Tlu-re  is  a  weakness  and  folly 
ill  all  excessive  and  misplared  affection,  which  is  not  redeemed 
by  the  touches  of  nobler  sentiments  that  abound  in  this  long 
series  of  sonnets.  But  there  are  also  fanlta  of  a  merely 
iritical  nature.  Tlie  obscurity  is  oflen  such  as  only  conjec- 
ture can  |)eiietrate ;  the  sti-ain  of  tendeniess  and  adoration 
would  be  too  monotonous,  were  it  less  nnpleasing;  and  so 
many  frigid  conceits  are  scattered  around,  that  we  might 
almost  fancy  the  poet  to  have  written  without  genuine  emo- 
tion, did  not  sue!)  a  host  of  other  piussagOB  attest  the  contrary. 

51.  The  sotinels  of  Drumniond  of  llawthoniden,  the  most 
g<inneu  of  Celebrated  in  tliat  class  of  poets,  have  obtained,  pro- 
Drminiicma  bably,  as  much  praise  as  they  deserve.'  But  they 
•uu  others.  ^^  polished  and  elegsmt,  free  from  conceit  and  bad 
taste,  in  pure  unblemislied  English:  some  *hre  pathetic  or 
tender  in  sentiment,  and,  if  they  do  not  show  much  originality, 
at  least  would  have  acquired  a  fair  place  among  the  Italians 
oF  the  sixteenth  century.  Those  of  Daniel,  of  Drayton,  and  of 
Sir  William  Alexander,  afterwards  Earl  of  Stirling,  are  per- 
haps hardly  itiferior.  Some  may  doubt,  however,  wiiether  the 
last  poet  should  be  placed  on  such  a  lereL"    But  the  ditBculty 


In  <!oci«inence  to  rappose  Bom*  of  tho 
liiirlkT  ftuiuusU  to  bo  aUdreMuil  to  a  wo- 

itiaa. 

I'ciiibroko  Hiiof  e<«le(i  tn  Ills  fiither  in  1001 : 
I  ittclino  to  tbinlE.  Ibut  th«  doiiuutii  wurc 
wriltBU  alH'Ut  tluvt  time,  rnvf  prifmlily 
I'lirllyr,  ftoini'  Intiir.    Thnt  t'  ''"• 

MUiitr  ail  Mercn,  iu  15U8,    i>  ' 

iiuinni;  tho   c<iui|Kwilion8  o; 

"  life    DUIfrail    loinui't*    HOinili:    nn.    [irniicu 

frii'fiil*,"  I  i]o  lint  btfliDTii,  both  un  afruuut 
or  ttiii  iliito,  mill  friin  tlif  pucaliarl.v  per- 
unnal  nlliuiiiuH  tluy  rontiiln. 

[^lucll  hiui  tMieo  vrritteu  lately  on  the 
wiilijwc  nf  SliaK-Jp^irH'*  (Siwini'ti*;  anO  a 
iiutui'ul  niltii-taiirc  t4j  iidiiilt  any  rniling? 
Ill  HVH-h  a  uuiri  Uha  IhI  ^oiiiu  to  flrnrv  that 
Uin  iiiiKtpoM  \vm4  uii  oth»*r  than  Iii.-i  wift^, 
Auii  llutiiaway,  anJ  ndkcn  to  roiyi'cture 
tliiit  hi*  k'nl  iiifi  [len  to  tho  anioilrii  of  A 
IHt'iiJ.  But  I  tiuru  >)(.-\:n  no  fmund  t<i 
•Iter  my  own  vlow  ol*  the  ciiw*,  uxct^pt  tluvt 
jhiMilhly  Mime  otiwr  i«oniipt*i  uiay  haTo 
K-«u  m«ml  by  Mund.  — IMa.) 

'  1  conrnr  In  this  wltli  Mr.  tlnrnplxJl, 
h.  SiS.  Mr.  goiithny  thliitm  DriuunionJ 
**•  luij  JeberviMl  the  high  H'putatluu  hti  Uiu 


obtalortl ; "  which  HMOUi  (n  my  tho  mm* 

UUni;,  hut  is  in   fact  ilKTercnt.     Ilo  nb- 

ecTvvs  timt  r>rnintn'mi!  *'  fh7«|Ui?ntly  bcir- 

rowa  anil  r  i  .     " 

ItuIUa  aU'l 

llrltish  r..:  1 

tiT«     of    Uin*«rFi    ii;.rf'lr.'* 

having  written  priviitr  ; 

convcnutlon*  "ith   Ii'-n 

rtlil  not  pnM'  '  '     ' 


Iciiowr,  niT>' 
Any  <»np  < 
fbr,"! 

w»nr:' 

his     11. ,.!.-■ 

tyKrcfw."' 
i*  cli'i^iiwo 
lillfC'*    i«lii>ru-t 


ri^lntuH   from  tlw 

•1.'  —  .<"Utbt5)'« 

"i"  fiini'M^  Snvw- 
'  1    for 

i  <!  bU 

I.    IM 

ii  I'l'  ".uiuc  we 
I'lfiil.  11  MlLiunl. 
'    iH'i.n  thankful 


>'  lulilrcflPM 
.11,  "  Wilr 
tlint  lh{'i« 
.t  fif  stlr- 
p.  Hfm. 


Till-  lonpent  porm  of  Stirling  i»  nititlKd 
DiiltleRilav,  in  fwclvi-  )Kir«ki*,  ftf,  »*  h»  rnll* 

thrin    ' ■       !•  '-  .. -^..-...   ;■:   .|.-  f.nJijm 

OCt.i  1  llut 

COn  I  I  »>1, 

irhi.l,  ...  .,.,.,.  .,,.  ,u„L,.ic.^,  i,ul  Id* 

aunibvnm  bunli 
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Jing  the  necessHvj  rhymes  in  our  language  hns  caused 
who  have  attempted  the  »onnet  to  swerve  irom  luwn 
eatinot  be  Irauagre^scil,  at  k'-aj^t  to  the  degree  they  Imre 
dAvh  dared,  without  losing  tlic  unity  for  which  that  complex 
ijsm  was  contrived.  Certainly  three  quatrains  (if  altcr- 
f  rhymes,  succeeded  by  a  coui)let,  which  Druuinioiid,  like 
fiy  other  English  poeta,  has  sonictimcB  given  us,  ia  the 
fery  worst  form  of  the  sonnet,  cveo  if,  iu  defereuce  to  a  scanty 
(tiumber  of  Italian  precedents,  we  allow  it  to  \)iisa  as  a  sonnet 
It  all.'  W'e  possesB,  indeed,  noble  jioetiy  in  tJitj  Ibrm  of  son- 
net; yet  with  us  it  seems  more  tilted  tor  grave  than  amatory 
impofiition :  in  the  latter  we  miss  the  fucility  and  grace  of 
lour  native  English  measures,  the  song,  the  niadrigol,  or  the 
Iktallad. 

52.  Caixiw  is  the  most  celebrated  among  the  lighter  posts, 

though  no  ei^Uection  has  hitliei^o  embraced  his  entire 

|>vriting$i.     Ilcadlcy  ba»  said,  and   Ellis  echoes   the 

[•rHibc,  tlmt  "  Carew  has  the  ease  without  the  pedantjy  of 

SVallcr,  iwid  perhaps  leas  conceit.     Waller  ia  too  exclusively 

3n!;idere<l  as  the  tirst  man  who  brought  versification  to  any 

thing  like  its  present  standard.     C'arew's  pretensions  to  the 

urne    merit    are    seldom    suiliciently   either   considered    ur 

allowed."      Yet,  in  point  of  versihcalion,  others  of  the  same 

■age  seem  to  have  surpassed  Carew,  whoso  lines  are  otten  very 

I  •  liarmonioua,  but  not  so  artfully  <.onbtruct«d  or  so  unilbimly 

pleasing  as  tliose  ol'  Waller,     ile  is  itimarkably  unequal :  the 

L'st  of  Iris  little  poems  (none  of  moi-e  thiui  thirty  lines  aii-e 

i)  excel  all  of  his  time ;   but,  after  a  few  lines  of  great 

eauty^  we  oilen  come  to  some  ill-ei^pressed  or  obscure  ur 


i  n*  l<i«:IHniiito  lonnet  condsU  of  two 
->  HTr<!tii ;  Dji  much  «kill, 
^   nH|Liireti  for  Uie  lua- 
I  Iter  IU  of  tb<*  foniior. 
in  liut  «U  lliic*  utv  uipa- 
uigvmeDta  ;  but  b>  far  th« 
I  thu  lisut  ounuitun  iit  Ibilv. 

.1,..,.  .1,,.    ^r,t.    .|,",j 

I  u 

>>in^  togefrhiiT  of 
Oinw  eTi*D  iinefl ; 

-.,     r-i,-|i     ill     I  <. ■,««>. 


nnh, (raooil  »u<l  Ol'lb,  tUinJ  auU  BiAtb 
Thli,  with  Ik  htvtk  In  Lh«  feosa  »l 

I.  17 


the  third  IIds,  will  iskke  •  rool  •ODoet. 

wh:--'-    *^'-"'-;''-nTr,   MnU)D,    Boirtrfii,  ana 
\\  <  I   oftoii  riiili-J  to  Kive  IM, 

c< '  hnrv  givea  us  Binn«thiiig 

B">"'  .■—■—<• 

['i*be  cijuimon  fonii  ofUieltaUao  sonnet 
j«  cnlleil  ritna  cyiiujui,'  wlu-ru  tli«  rU>iitw9 
of  lUti  tvv<i  (luiitniini*  are  1,  4,  6i  B  —  2.  ii, 
^  7  ;  l^ut  Lhu  a.!u.Tuiito  rbyaiu  Aammiiiius, 
thfiugli  lvf/>  rvgulurlj  ,  occuri.  Tbt*  rvn:uU 
art!  eiUier  hi  rtma  incu^nufa,  or  rfina  ullnr- 
nala ;  uml  givut  vfuiub>  ia  fuunil  iu  tbeso, 
ovi'u  uiuoiiK  the  ijurl^  poi'tji.  Qiiailrioprt^ 
ft'rs  tbu  orjff  i»  t'  ■'  !•  "  li  L^!ll■-■l- tli«r« 
•re  ou\y  two  rl)  ;  tiul 

iloBH  notolijwt  I  rtta 

A«  ll,  C,  b,  K,  C.  -i        '-     -    -^-lUlntiOQ 

hu  cuUrclv  «uiiik<uuifl.      Uuiulrbu,  Storii 
d'  o^ui  roeaui,  iU.  8&.  —  IIU.J 
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w»wk  or  inliarmoniiMjs  pasBage.  Few  will  hesitaro  to  acknotr- 
k'dgo,  that  he  has  more  fiincy  and  looro  tenderness  tbuii  W»d- 
ler,  but  less  clioiee,  less  judcrniODt  and  knowlwlge  wltcre  la 
(top,  less  of  the  equability  which  never  ofTeads,  less  Mttention 

to  the  unity  and  threntl  of  his  little  pieces.  I  sboiJ  J  hesitate  to 
give  him,  on  the  whole,  the  preference  as  a  po«'t,  taking  eol- 
lectively  the  attributes  of  that  character;  for  we  must  not,  in 
sui'h  a  comparison,  overlook  a  good  deal  of  very  inferior  in«ril 
whirh  may  be  found  in  the  BJiori  volume  of  Carew's  pocius. 
The  best  have  grwit  beauty;  but  he  lias  had,  in  late  criticism, 
liis  full  share  of  a|)[»lause.  Two  of  his  most  pleasing  litlle 
poem.*  apfHJnr  also  ainonp;  those  of  Ilerriok ;  and  a»  Carew's 
yrere,  I  believe,  publiahe<l  (Kistiuunouiily,  I  am  nither  incliuMl 
to  prefer  the  claim  of  tlie  otlier  poet,  inde])i:'ndently  of  some 
internal  evidence  as  to  one  of  them.     In  all  ages,  llicse  very 

'  short  compositions  eireulate  tor  a  time  in  [>olislmd  soeiely, 
while  mistakes  as  to  the  real  authi>r  ara  natural.' 

53.  The  minor  poetry  of  Ben  .Jonson  is  extremely  bean* 
„     ,         tiful.     Tliis  is  partly  mixed  with  his  mastiuee  and 

Ban  Josaon.  .  ,     ,  •      i  i  •      i         i  i  i 

mterlude5,  poetical  and  musical  rather  than  dnuuatic 
pieces,  and  intended  to  gratify  the  iimiginiitiou  by  the  ebarnu 
of  aong,  as  well  as  by  the  varied  scenes  that  were  brought 
before  the  eye ;  partly  in  very  Khort  ctl'uisious  of  a  single  sen- 
timent, among  which  two  epitaplw  are  known  by  heart.  Jon- 
son possesseil  an  a<imimble  taste  and  fi*«liiig  in  poetry,  whidi 
his  dramas,  except  the  Sad  She])herd,  do  not  entirely  lead  ua 
to  valoe  highly  enough;  and,  when  we  ♦'onsider  h<tw  many 
other  intellectual  excellenees  distinguished  liiiii,  —  wit,  oljser- 
vation,  judgment,  memory,  learning,  —  we  must  acknowledge 
that  the  inscription  on  li'is  tomb,  "0  rare  Ben  Jonson  !"ia 
not  more  pithy  than  it  is  true. 


<  OiM  of  tluaa  poonu  b^na,  — 
"  AmoDi^t  the  mrrtim  u  I  wiiUc'd, 

Uiva  mid  my  nigli*  Uiun  interUtlk'd." 
Ilenick  wiuitH  four  good  \)an*  whlnh  nrv 
'  tq   Carvw ;    fiti'U  a*  thvy  arc  toUilt  mono 
[jMl<«l.v  t'j  have  bixa  lnt<Ti">Int«'i|  llinn  k'ft 
at,  Ihii*  \vtu\.%  to  n  «irt  r.f  tiifen'nct*  tliiit 
!  wiu  tb(!  oH^nul  :    therv  an:  aUo  eMuie 
tbiT  ppttr  IniproTcnienta.     Tb«  Hcood 
«!m  l>  thai  iK'sinnliig, — 
'  Ajtk  in«  why  I  wdJ  you  hvre 
TU1»  flntlin;  of  Uie  iulJiDt  y«r." 
■uilek  gives  (be  wronil  Une  atrongely, 

*•  Thfc  iwwt  iiirnntn  nf  the  ymr," 
■Utb  1(  UtUa  •!■•  tbui  nonteiiM ;  and  all 


the  other  toHsHoiu  an  Ihr  tlxi  irnm.  I 
must  \eavt  It  III  ilnubt  Mlirllter  li«  (Mr> 
rc)wc4t  und  UlstlgiiTvd  a  littlt*,  or  wdls  tilm- 
wlf  liu|in)ved  ii|Hin.  1  murit  own  Itutt  ha 
hn»  n  trick  of  (^polling  what  lis  bikaa. 
Siickllni;  hna  ta  iiwaa>|mnl>le  \magt  on  • 
lady  iluuclag:  — 

"  llur  &ee  b«DWth  lh«  Mttfamrt, 
Uk*  littU  fNirf,  «tolfsln  AuU  out. 
At  if  (liey  fixiraii  tbo  Wfbt  " 
IXmrick  him  it  thu« :  — 

"  iU<r  pnitty  f«it,  likt  I»a0»,  lUil  anrnf 
A  lltt.louuti'' 

a  tno«t  singular  {MuaUsI  ft>r  an 
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54.  George  Wither,  by  siding  witli  the  less  poetical  thoagli 
more  pnwperous  [lartj'  in  the  civil  war,  and  by  a  xnthia- 
profusion  of  temporary  writings  to  serve  the  ends  of 
faction  and  folly,  has  left  a  name  which  we  were  accustomed 
to  despise,  till  Ellis  did  justice  to  "  that  phiyfiil  fancy,  pure 
tasff,  and  artless  de«:i>acy  of  sentiment,  which  distinguish  the 
[»0<tiy  of  his  early  youth."  His  l)est  poems  were  pnblished 
in  \<i'22,  with  the  title.  Mistress  of  Philaivte.  Some  of  them 
nil)  hiphly  beautiful,  and  bespeak  a  mind  alxjvc  the  grovelling 
Puritntiistn  info  which  he  afterwards  fell.  I  tliink  there  is 
hunlly  any  tiling  in  our  lyric  poetry  of  this  perio<i  equal  to 
AVilhers  lines  on  his  .^fus«^  published  by  Ellis.' 

'>;;.  The  poetry  of  Ilabington  is  that  of  a  pure  and  ainiabia 
mhid,  turned  to  versification  by  the  custom  of  the 
atf»%  during  a  real  [>assion  for  a  lady  of  birth  and  "  °«™>- 
rirtue,  Ihc  Castnrn  whom  he  alKerwards  married;  but  it  ilie- 
plriya  no  great  original  power,  nor  is  it  by  any  means  exempt 
fmrn  Iho  ordinary  blemishes  of  hyjierbolioal  compliment  and 
far-fetched  imagery.  The  |H>em9  of  William,  Earl  B.riof 
of  Pembroke,  long  knowii  by  the  character  drawn  for  •'""''"'^ 
liim  by  Clan^ndon,  and  now  as  the  object  of  Shakspeare'a 
doling  friendship,  were  ushered  into  the  world  after  his  death, 
with  a  letter  of  extravagant  flatterj*  addressed  by  Donne  to 
Cliristianti,  Countess  of  Devonshire.*  But  there  is  little  reli- 
ance to  be  placed  on  the  freed<jm  from  interpolation  of  these' 
poftthuraous  edition.?.  Among  these  poems  attributed  to  IworJ 
Pembroke,  we  finil  one  of  the  l>est  known  of  Carew's;*  and 
even  the  fanious  lines  addressed  to  the  Soul,  which  some  have 
given  to  Silvester.  The  poenw,  in  general,  are  of  little 
merit;  some  aw?  grossly  indecent;  nor  would  lliey  he  men- 
tioned here  exie])t  for  the  interest  retiently  attached  to  thw 
author's  name.  But  they  throw  no  light  whatever  on  th« 
sonnets  of  Shnkspearc. 

SG.  Sir  John  Suckling  is  acknowledged  to  have  left  far 
hehu(d    him   all   formi-r   writers  of  s<ing  in  gayety 
flTiJ  eawj :   it  is  not  equally  ch-ar  that  he  has  ever 
«ncc  lK?en  aurpfu^sed.     His  jxjetry  aims  at  no  higher  praise  r 
he  Rhowv  no  sentiment  or  imagination,  either  because  he  had 

>  Ki  ;        ',.   '.Ment  of    £uly  Eoglish    oremrllvr  dato.    The  CoDntnw  of  Dprnn. 
PM^r-  Khtpe  !«  iKit  mUed  dowiigcf :   lier  husbaail 

*  I ri  timt  I  hfiTp  Dwn,  or    dkxl  In  li!49. 

tK  I  n,.o  ";';;;;|-"";;»-  •''  '-71  i'™.'-n.ii«'ii     , ..  ^^  ,  „^    ^  ^^ 
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them  not,  or  Iwiciiuse  he  did  not  require  either  in  the  etyle  lie 
c!i(»e.     I'frliaps  ilje  luillaris  may  have  poetry  in  that  style 
equal  to  Sui'kiiiig's ;  I  do  not  know  that  they  have,  nor  do  T 
believe  that  thei-e  is  any  in   Fj-cnch :   that  there  is  none  in 
Latin  I  ain  convinced.'     Lovelace  ia  chiefly  known 
by  a  single  song:  hi^i  other  fKtetiy  h  much  ini'erior; 
and  indeeil  it  may  be  generally  remarked,  tliat  the  flowers  of 
our  early  vei-se,  both  ift  the  Elizabethan  and  the  subseiinent 
age,  huve  been  well  culled  by  good  ta^te  and  a  friendly  spirit 
of  selection.     We  must  not  judge  of  them,  or  gliali  judge  of 
them  very  fuvoiul)ly,  by  the  extracts  of  lleadley  or  Ellis, 
57.  The  most  amorous  and  among  the  best  of  our  amoroue 
poets  was  RoWrt  Herrick,  a  dergjnian  ejected  from 
Ids  living  in  Devonshire  by  the  Long  Parliament, 
TvhoRe   **  Jlesperides,  or  Poems   Human  and  Divine,"  were, 
published  in  1G18.     lierriuk's  divine    poems  are,  of  coui'se, 
such  as  might  lie  presumed  by  their  title  and  by  Itia  callbig; 
of  his  human,  which  are  j)oetically  much  superior,  and  prolja- 
bly  written  in   early  life,  the  gieater  portion  is  light  and 
voluptuous,  while  some  border  on  the  licentious  and  indecent. 
A  selection  was  published  in  1815,  by  which,  as  commonly 
luippens,  the  poetical  fame  of  Ilerrick  does  not   suffer:    a 
number  of  dull  epigrams  are  omitted;  and  the  editor  has  a 
manifest  prei'erencu  for  what  must  be  owned  to  be  the  roust 
elcgtmt  and  attractive  part  of  his  author's  rhymes,     lie  has 
much  of  the  lively  grace  that  distinguishes  Anacreou  and 
Catullus,  and  aj^pronches  also,  with  a  less  cloying  mouotunyf 
to  the  Basia  of  Johannes  Secundus.     Heirick  has  aa  much 
variety  as  the  ]>octry  of  kisses  can  well  have ;  but  his  love  ia 
in  a  very  sliglit  degree  that  of  sentiment,  or  even  any  itktensti 
passion :   his  mistinesses  have  little  to  recommend  them,  even 
in  his  own  eyes,  save  their  beauties ;  and  none  of  these  are 
omitted  in  his  catalogues.      Yet  he  is  abundant  in  the  re- 
fioanses  of  verse  :  witJboxil  the  exuberant  gayely  of  Suckling, 
or  jierhaps  the  delicsvcy  of  Carew,  he  is  sportive,  fanciful,  and 
generally  of  polished  language.     The  faults  of  his  age  are 
sometimes  apparent:  though  he  is  not  often  obscure,  he  runs, 
nioi-e  |X3rhaps  for  the  sfike  of  variety  lluin  any  other  cause, 
into   opcajjional    pcdantrj'.     He    has    liis  conceits   and  false 
thoughts ;  but  tliese  arc  more  than  redeemed  by  the  numerous 

I  !Mick)lug'R  Kpitbalamlum,  Uiough  not    «»n».M,  «n.i  u ^  m«tohi«««p|jrg  nf  HTiflnni 
written  for  ttio<e  "  (lul  iiiuhib  coliai  He-    BJui  bdl^y. 
farioroi,"  Ivu  be«a  resU  b;r  atmoat  all  Um 
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TUj  little  poems  (for  those  of  Herrick  are  frequently  not 
longer  than  epigrams),  which  may  be  praised  without  much 
more  qoalificatJon  t&an  belongs  to  such  poetrj. 

58.  John  Milton  was  bom  in  1609.     Few  are  ignorant  of 
his  life,  in  recovering  and  recording  every  circum-  j^j,^ 
stance  of  which  no  diligence  has  been  spared,  nor 

has  it  often  been  unsuccessfuL  Of  bis  Latin  poetry,  some  was 
written  at  the  age  of  seventeen ;  in  English,  we  have  nothing, 
I  believe,  the  date  of  which  is  known  to  be  earlier  than  the 
KHUiet  on  entering  his  twenty-third  year.  In  1634  he  wrote 
GcHnus,  which  was  published  in -1637.  Lycidas  was  written 
m  the  latter  year;  and  most  of  his  shorter  pieces  soon  after- 
wards, except  the  sonnets,  some  of  which  do  not  come  within 
the  first  half  of  the  century. 

59.  Comus  was  sufficient  to  convince  any  one  of  taste  and 
feeling,  that  a  great  poet  had  arisen  in  England,  and  QhCom 
one  partly  formed  in  a  different  school  from  his  con- 
temporaries. Manyjof  them  had  produced  highly  beautiful 
and  imaginative  passages ;  but  none  had  evinced  so  classical 
a  judgment,  none  had  aspired  to  so  regular  a  perfection. 
Jonson  had  learned  much  from  the  ancients ;  but  there  was 
a  grace  in  their  best  models  which  he  did  not  quite  attain. 
Neither  his  Sad  Shepherd  nor  the  Faithful  Shepherdess  of 
Fletcher  have  the  elegance  or  dignity  of  Comus.  A  noble 
▼ir^  and  her  young  brothers,  by  whom  this  masque  was  ori- 
ginally represented,  required  an  elevation,  a  purity,  a  sort  of 
severity  oiP  sentiment,  which  no  one  in  that  age  could  havu 
given  bnt  Milton.  He  avoided,  and  nothing  loath,  the  more 
festive  notes  which  dramatic  poetry  was  wont  to  mingle  with 
its  serious  strain.  But  for  this  he  compensated  by  the  bright- 
est hues  of  fancy  and  the  sweetest  melody  of  song.  In  Glomus 
we  find  nothing  prosaic  or  feeble,  no  false  taste  in  the  in 
cidents,  and  not  much  in  the  language ;  nothing  over  which 
we  should  desire  to  pass  on  a  second  perusaL  The  want  of 
what  we  may  call  personality,  —  none  of  the  characters  hav- 
ing names,  except  Comus  himself,  who  is  a  very  indefinite 
being, — and  the  absence  of  all  positive  attributes  of  time 
and  place,  enhance  the  ideality  of  the  fiction  by  a  certain 
indistinctness  not  unpleasing  to  the  imagination. 

60.  It  has  been  said,  I  think  very  fairly,  that  Lycidas  is  a 
good  test  of  a  real  feeling  for  what  is  peculiarly  j^^^^^ 
called  poetry.     Many,  or,  perhaps  we  might  say, 
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most  ren<len?  do  not  taste  its  ext»elIfinco ;  nor  A<»s  it  ft«H«iT* 
flint  tlioy  may  nrtt  gnjiitly  inlmii-*  Po|»e  and  Drydon,  or 
»vtn  Vin^il  iinJ  Homer.  It  I**,  liowcviT,  somewliat  rcmai'ka- 
Mo  timt  Joliiipoii,  wIm)  lias  coiDniittod  his  criliriil  rppuintion 
liy  llie  Jiiosi  I'onli'inpfiioiia  depreciation  of  tliia  poom,  had,  in 
an  (Milior  pntt  of  his  life,  sw-lpited  the  tenth  eclopiie  of  Vir- 
gil i'or  porulinr  praist-,'  —  the  tenth  ecloj»ue,  wliii-h,  beautiful 
nn  it  is,  helmi^  to  the  siime  class  of  pastoral  and  personitl 
}»>(egnry,  and  requirf's  the  same  sacrifice  of  rcnsotiinji  crili 
0  sni,  Its  tlif  Lycidan  it-self.  In  tiie  age  of  Milton,  the  po 
ti>uo»l  world  hud  been  npcnstomod  by  the  Italian  and  5>pfli-.it«b 
[*»ritcr.s  to  a  mote  abundant  Ufte  of  allegory  than  hi»5  been 
'jVjt'juMing  to  their  posterity;  bnt  Lycidas  Ls  not  ho  niiiph  iA 
tne  nature  of  an  allefjory  as  of  a  masqnc:  the  ohftra^ters 
pftps  before  cmr  eyea  in  imapnnation,  na  on  the  fliafjp;  they 
arc  chic'tly  m\'thrilofri''ai,  but  rot  cfeations  of  the  poet^  Onr 
fiynipatliy  with  tiie  fate  of  Lycidsis  may  not  l>e  much  stronffer 
tluin  for  the  desertion  of  Galhis  by  his  mistn'.^s ;  but  many 
poems  will  yield  jin  exquisite  pleasure  to  the  imn'rinalton  that 
produce  no  emotion  in  tlie  heart,  or  none  at  least  except 
throu^li  ajisofialion?  independent  of  the  subject. 

(if.  The  inti-o<biction  of  St.  Peter,  after  the  fabulotw  de?tie« 
of  the  sea,  has  .ippearcd  an  inconpri'nity  depcrving-  of  censure 
to  some  admirers  of  tiiis  poem.  It  would  l>e  very  reluctnnlly 
that  we  could  abandon  U>  this  crilicisim  the  mot»t  splendid 
liaH?af^  it  present*.  But  the  censure  rest.**,  as  I  think,  on 
loo  narrow  a  principle.  In  narrative  or  dramatic  pof'try, 
where  pomothing  like  illusion  or  momentary  iwlief  is  to  be 
produced,  tiie  mind  requires  an  objective  possibility,  &  capa- 
city of  real  existence,  not  only  in  all  the  separate  portions 
of  the  imagined  story,  but  in  their  coherency  and  relntinm  KV 
n  common  whole.  Whatever  is  oliviously  incongruous,  ■what*' 
ever  8lio(;ka  our  previous  knowledge  of  possibility,  destroys, 
to  a  certain  extent,  that  acquiescence  in  the  fiction,  which' 
it  h  the  true  business  of  the  tiction  to  produce.  But  Ih6 
caHC  is  not  the  same  in  such  poems  a-s  Lycidas.  Tlioy  pn*- 
tend  to  no  credibility;  they  aim  at  no  illusion:  they  are  rend 
with  the  willing  abandonment  of  the  imagination  to  a  wakin«f 
dream,  and  require,  oidy  that  general  possibility,  that  com- 
bination of  images  which  common  experience  does  not  reject 
■B  iacompatible,  without  which  the  fancy  of  the  poet  would 
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l>e  onTv  like  tlmt  of  <he  lunfltic.  Ant!  it  hnS  he«>n  »o  usual 
to  hlt-nd  sacrpf!  with  myiliolngiral  pcr^aonn'inns  in  alleiror>', 
\]ml  no  one  jirobnMy  in  Sliltmi's  age  vould  liiive  boen  stnick 
bj  the  olycction.  . 

62.  The  Allegro  nn3  Pensciwo  are  pfrliaps   more   fami- 
liar  to  us  than  any  part  of  the  writings  of  Milton.   jiii,.|rro  nnd 
Tlifjf  satisfy  tlie  critic's  and  they  delight  mankind.   i'»n*"OBo. 
Tlui  rliojefc  of  imagv8  is  po  judicious,  their  siiccosision  ?o  rapid,- 
tUe  alhiHions  are  t>o  varion?  and  pleasinpr.  the  lending  distino* 
tlon  of  the  poems  is  so  felicitons-ly  maintained,  the  versifi- 
cation is  80  animated,  that  we  may  place  fhc:m  at  tlie  head 
of  that  long  scries  of  descriptive  poems  which  our  language 
lias    to  l»oa?f.     It  may  be  added,  as  in  the  greater  part  o( 
Jlilton's  writings,  that  tliey  are  sustained  at  an  nnifomi  yiitch, 
with  few  blemislies  of  exjircssion,  and  scarce  any  feel ileness; 
R  striking  contrast,  i/i  thin  respect,  to   all    the   contemi>oia- 
neous  poelry,  except  perhaps  that  of  Widler.     Jnhns'on  has 
thouglit,  that,  wtille   fliere  is  no  mirth  in  liis  melancholy,  he- 
detect  some  melancholy  in  his  mirth.     This  seem?  to  l)e 

I  fitrtvngly  put :  hut  it  may  be  said  that  his  Allegro  is  rather 
cheerful  tban  gay,  and  that  even  bis  ebeerfidness  is  not  always 
without  effort.  In  thc.«e  poems  he  is  imlebtfid  to  Fletcher,  to 
Burt«>n,  to  lirowne,  to  WitJier,  and  probably  to  more  of  our 
early  versifiers ;  for  he  was  a  great  coDector  of  sweets  from 
U1O86  wild  flowers. 

G3.  The  Ok'  on  tlie  Nativity,  far  loss  popular  than  most  of 
Ifie  jMH-try  of  MiltoUj  is  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  odfonth* 
fnglish  huiguage.  A  grandeur,  a  sim]tlicTty,  a  "•'*•"'»• 
hrcRdth  of  manner,  an  imagination  at  once  elevated  and  re- 
utmined  by  the  subject,  reign  throughout  it.  If  Piiulur  is  a, 
model  of  lyric  poetry,  it  would  be  hard  to  name  any  other  odo 
»o  Indy  Pindaric i  but  more  has  naturally  been  derived  fiom 
the  Scripturea.  Of  the  other  short  poen»s,  that  on  the  death' 
of  the  Marchioness  of  Winchester  deserves  particular  men- 
tion. It  is  pity  tlmt  the  first  Hues  are  bad,  and  the  lust  much 
worse ;  for  rarely  can  we  find  more  feeling  or  beauty  than  hi 
Home  other  pa.'^^^ugcs. 

64  Tlie  sonnets  of  Milton  have  obtained  of  late  years  the 
■dtniration  of  all  real  lovers  of  poetry,    Johnson   nj,g„„^^ 
bliB  l>een  ns  impotent  to  fix  the  public  taste  in  this 
iostaoee  a»  in  hiti  other  criticisms  on  the  smaller  poems  of  the 
author  of  Panidise  liOst.    Tlieae  sonnetn  are  indeed  uneqlial 
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the  expreseion  is  somctunes  hareli,  and  Bomctimca  obscure} 
eomelimes  toii  much  of  pedantic  allusion  interferes  willi  tlie 
eentimcnt ;  nor  am  I  recoauilcd  to  lua  frequent  devijilions  from 
thti  bust  Itiilian  structure.  But  sucb  blemishes  are  lust  in  tlio 
majestic  simplicity,  tlie  holy  calm,  that  ennoble  manj  of  theae 
ebort  compositions. 

G.3.  Many  anonymous  songs,  many  popular  lays,  both  of 
tnony.  Scottish  and  English  minstrelsy,  were  f>oured  forth 
uoiu  iij  iliiu  jMjriod  of  the  aeventeentli  century.     Those  of 

'^*^'  Scolhind  became,  after  the  union  of  the  crowns,  and 
he  consequent  cessation  of  rude  border  frays,  less  warlike 
hau  befoi-e;  they  are  still,  however,  imaginative,  jiatlietic, 
and  naturoL  It  is  probable  that  the  best  even  of  this  cJass 
are  a  little  older;  but  their  date  is  seldom  determinable  with 
much  precision.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Eiiglisli  bal- 
lads, whicii,  so  far  m  of  a  merely  popular  nature,  appear,  by 
tljcir  style  and  other  circumstauces,  to  belong  more  frequently 
to  the  reign  of  James  I.  than  any  other  period. 


Sect.  VL  —  Ox  Latik  Poetry. 


Lttia  Poet*  or  VnuKe  and  othn  OoimttlM  —  Of  EngUitd — Ibf — UUtoQ. 


66.  France,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy, 
i^y„  had  been  remarkably  fhiitfiil  of  Latin  poetry :  it  was 

ijjeuof  the  pride  of  her  scholars,  and  sometimes  of  her 
statesmen.  In  the  age  that  we  have  now  in  review, 
wo  do  not  find  so  many  conspicuous  names ;  but  the  custom 
of  academical  institutions,  and  especially  of  the  seminaries  con- 
ducted by  the  Jesuits,  kept  up  a  facility  of  Latin  versification, 
which  it  was  by  no  means  held  pedantic  or  ridifrulous  to 
exhibit  in  riper  years.  The  French  enumerate  several  with 
pituse:  Guijon;  Bourbon  (Borbonius),  whom  some  have  com- 
pared with  the  best  of  the  preceding  century,  and  among 
whose  poems  that  on  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  is  reckoned  the 
be«it ;  Censantes,  equal,  as  some  of  his  admirers  think,  to  Sar- 
bievius,  and  superior,  as  others  presume,  to  Horace ;  and 
Fetavius,  who,  Laving  solaced  his  leisure  hours  with  Greek 


ami  ITt'lirew,  as  well  as  Latin  versification,  has  obtmned  in  the 
111  ■  ;:i'ral  suffi-age  of  critics.'     I  can  speak  of  none  at 

tii>  Ml;  direct  knowlfdge,  except  of  liorbonius,  wlia'je  DiruK 
on  (iie  death  of  Heriiy  have  not  appeared,  to  iixy  judgment, 
desei-vinw  of  so  mucli  eulogy. 

fi7.  The  Germans  wrote  ntuch  in  Latin,  especially  in  the 
earlier  decades  of  this  period.  Melissus  Sclietlius,  inGmatnj 
not  lUKlistinguisbed  in  his  native  tonjpjc,  nuglit  have  '"dJtnij. 
iieen  mentioned  as  a  Latin  jioot  in  the  last  volume  ;  since  most 
of  his  eximpositions  were  published  in  the  sijitecnth  century. 
In  Italy  we  have  not  many  conspicuous  names.  The  luid 
taste  that  infested  the  school  of  Marini  spread  also,  according 
to  Tirahoschi,  over  Ijitin  poetry.  Martial,  Lucan,  and  Clau- 
dia" be«viroe  in  their  eyes  belter  models  than  Catullus  and 
VirgiL  Baillct,  or  rather  tliose  wlinm  he  copies,  and  among 
whom  Ko&si  (author  of  the  Pinacothcca  Vii-orum  lllustriuni, 
under  tlie  name  of  Erythraeus,  a  profuse  and  ijidiscriminiiting 
pane^3Ti8t,  for  the  mcwt  part,  of  his  coutemponiries)  fumii^hca 
the  chief  roalerials,  bestows  praise  on  C'esuriui,  on  Queronghi, 
vlioni  e\Ka  Tir^iboschi  selects  from  the  crowd,  and  on  Mafiei 

rlierini,  best  known  as  Poj)e  Urban  VIII. 

£8.  Holland  stood  at  the  head  of  Europe  in  this  line  of 
poetry.  Grotius  has  had  the  reputation  of  wnting  innoUatid: 
with  spirit,  elegance,  and  imagination.'  But  he  is  "«•"»'"•• 
excelled  by  lleinsius,  whose  elegies,  still  more  than  his  hex- 
ainetors,  may  be  ranked  high  in  modern  Latin.  The  hitbit, 
however,  of  classical  imitation,  has  so  much  weakened  all  in 
dividual  originality  in  these  versifiers,  that  it  is  oflen  difficult 
to  distinguish  them,  or  to  pronounce  of  any  twenty  Ibies  tiiat 
they  ntight  not  have  been  written  by  some  other  author, 
C^myiiire,  for  example,  the  elegies  of  Buchanan  with  those  of 
Ilein^iuB,  wherever  there  are  no  proper  names  to  guide  na. 


,  f.-:  ...     Tic-mienn  da  8^»T«ni,    hiu 
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A  more  finisl>pd  and  cotitiniipd  elegance  Wongs,  on  the  yt]io\e 
(as  at  U'n.<  I  shoiiM  fiiy),  lo  the  hitler:  but,  in  a  sJiort  yiaswige, 
this  uiiiy  not  lie  percejitible ;  nnd  I  believe  few  would  giiess 
with  tnueli  confidence  between  the  two.  Ileinsiiis,  however 
like  iHo.st  of  the  Uutdi,  is  rcinnrkaWy  fond  of  a  poIyKyHnbic 
close  intlie  pentameter;  at  len?t  in  his  Juvenilia,  which,  not- 
wilhstiinding  their  title,  are  perhaps  lietter  tlmn  his  bier  pro- 
duetioiis.  As  it  is  not  nece^siiry  to  make  a  distinct  head  for 
the  Latin  drnma,  we  may  here  advert  to  a  tragedy  by  Ilein- 
ai^s,  Ilcrodes  Inihnticida.  This  lias  been  the  subject  of  a 
ciilique  by  Balzae,  for  tiio  most  ])art  very  favorable;  and  it 
cerfjiinly  contains  some  highly  bcantifid  pa<sage«'.  Poriiaptf 
the  description  of  the  Virgin's  feelings  on  the  nativity,  though 
piflised  by  Hidzac,  and  exquisitely  classical  in  diction,  is  not 
quite  in  the  best  taste.' 

C).  Sidnnius  Hoschius,  a  Flemish  Jesuit,  ia  extolled  by 
Qudadr  BuiUet  :uid  his  authorities.  But  another  of  the 
SnrbieTi-  8nnie  Order,  Csu^imir  .Sarbievins.  a  Tole,  is  far  better 
known ;  and  in  lyric  poetry,  wliicli  he  almopt  cxchi- 
rely  odtiviited,  obtained  a  much  Iiigher  reputation.  He  had 
Uveil  sfMne  years  at  Home,  and  is  full  of  Human  ulliH^ion.  He 
had  road  Horace,  as  Sunnazarius  had  Virgil,  and  Hein^ius 
Ovid,  till  tlie  filyle  nnd  tone  beeunie  si>onfaneous ;  but  lie  hiia 
more  of  centonism  than  the  other  two.  Yet,  while  he  con- 
Btjuitly  reminds  us  of  Ilomce,  it  is  with  nA  constant  an  inf'eri- 
orily :  we  del  that  his  Rome  was  not  the  same  Rome i  thai 
Urban  VIII,  wii«  not  Augustus,  nor  the  Polish  \'ictorie8  on 
tlie  Danube  like  ilio.-ie  of  the  sons  of  Livia.  Hence  his  flnt-' 
tery  of  the  gi-eat,  though  not  a  step  beyond  that  of  his  ma.<ter, 
Bcems  rather  more  displeasing,  because  we  have  it  only  on  his 
word  that  they  wei*e  truly  great,  Sarbievins  seldom  rijies 
hijj;h  or  poui-s  out  an  original  feeling :  but  he  is  free  from  con- 
ceits, never  becomes  prosjiic,  and  knows  how  to  put  in  good 
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lulpll^!;e  the  commonpluces  with  which  his  sabject  happetis  to 
funut«b  liiro.  Ih:  i»  to  a  certain  degree,  in  Lntin  |Mntry,  wlmt 
Cbbhrera  ia  in  Itnluin,  but  does  not  di'tserve  so  high  a  iiUiiM). 
Sitrbittviuifi  wiu  perhaps  tbe  tirst  who  succeeded  much  in  tho 
Alcnic  i^tanza,  which  tLe  earlier  pocU  seem  to  ivvoid,  or  tv  uw 
uiif  kilAilly.  But  hu  \im  many  uuwarrHntable  licenses  in  his 
uiL'tre,  und  even  i'uhio  quantities,  as  id  coiuraon  to  the  grt^i 
majority  of  tiiese  Lnliu  vei-sifiers. 

71).  Ga.s|)cr  BarLcus  had  us  higli  a  HHme,  perhaps,  as  anj 
Latin  |)oet  of  tliis  age.  His  rliythm  is  indeed  exeel-  j^^j^y, 
leul ;  hut,  if  lie  ever  rises  to  otiier  exwilence,  I  liave 
not  ligiited  on  llie  passages.  A  greater  e(|uality  I  have  never 
found  th:ui  in  Barheus :  nothing  is  bad,  notliiug  is  striking. 
It  was  tiie  iiractioe  with  Dutehmen  on  their  marriajj^e  to  pur» 
chase  cpitliiihtiiuunui  in  hexanieter  verHe;  and  the  luuse  of 
BariaMi.s  wti^  in  reipierit.  These  imptial  songs  tire  of  coui'se 
alM)Ml  Pi'leuu  and  'riietifi,  or  iiimihir  jiei^otiagea,  interaiwu-sed 
witii  lilLing  praitws  of  tlie  bride  and  bridegroom.  Sueli  poetry 
.i»  not  lik+'ly  to  rise -high.  The  epicedia,  or  funeral  laaienta- 
tiona,  paid  iur  by  tliu  iieir,  are  little,  if  at  all,  belter  than  tho 
tpithahimui :  and  the  jianegyrieal  ellusioas  on  public,  or  pri- 
vate events  niLlier  worse.  The  elegies  of  liarla-us,  as  we 
generally  littd,  are  superior  to  the  hexameters:  he  hiui  here 
the  same  smoothness  of  versification,  and  a  gi-acet'ul  gayely 
which  givei^  us  |)leatinre.  In  t$ouie  ol'  his  elegies  and  epinithis, 
he  eounteii'eitjs  the  Ovi<lian  style  extremely  well,  lio  that  they 
might  pa^s  for  those  of  his  model.  Still  there  is  an  eipnibili- 
ty,  a  rei;nrren<<e  of  U'lviid  tlioughts  and  tbrmts  which,  in  truth, 
is  too  much  characteristic  of  moili-rn  Latin  to  be  a  reproach  ItO 
Barlieus.  Hu  uses  the  pidysylliihii:  ttiruiination  less  tlian 
earlier  Dutch  j)oe.La.  One  of  the  epiUioluiniu  of  llarlieus,  it 
may  be  observed  beture  w»  haive  hiui,  is  entitled  l'aradiHU«, 
and  recount*  the  ntiptials  of  Adaiu  and  Eve.  It  is  jKissiblu 
lliat  iMillou  may  have  Been  this:  the  fourth  book  of  the  I'unt- 
dise  Lost  compresses  the  excessive  tliduseojos*  of  IJarkcus;  Imt 
the  ideas  are  in  great  measure  tiiettaine.  Vet,  siiu'e  this  must 
nntunclly  be  tltc  <;<se,  wo  cannot  presume  imit;Uion.  F<tw 
of  the  |H>ems  of  Uarlaius  are  so  redundant  as  tliis;  he  law  the 
gift  of  ulringing  togetlajr  mylhologicid  |)arallel8  and  desccip- 
tivu  pijctry  without  ittwti  and  his  (Uscretion  does  not  iniorm 
tiiia  where  to  stop. 

7L  The  eight  bookn  of  Sylvw  hy  Balde,  a  German  eccle- 
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eiastic,  ftre  CTtoUed  bj  Barllet  nnd  Boiiferwrek  far  above  then 
gjj^  value :    the  odes  are  tumid   nnd   unclasfiioal ;   yet 

flnwkpoHn  Bome  have  called  him  equal  to  Horace.  Heinsiua 
of  uduidiu.  j^^jp^  jjjg  ^j^jjj  j^  Greek  verse.     His  Pepliis  GrsBi^o- 

Tum  Epi^rammatum  was  published  in  1613.  These  are  wliat 
our  ichoolboys  would  cfdl  very  indifferent  in  point  of  elegnn**, 
and,  as  I  should  conceive,  of  accuracy :  articles  and  expletivea 
(as  they  used  to  be  happily  called)  are  perpetually  employed 
for  the  sake  of  the  metre,  not  of  the  sense. 

72.  Scotland  might  perhaps  contend  with  Holland  in  this 

aa  well  as  in  the  preceding  age.  In  the  Delicire 
ofScntUind.  Poctarum  Scotorum,  published  in  1637  by  Arthur 
Vmiai"^'  Jo"3ton,  we  find  about  an  eqiial  produce  of  each  cen- 
tury; the  wliole  number  being  thirty-eeveu.  Those 
of  Jonston  liimsclf,  and  some  elegies  by  Scot  of  Scot8tar\'et, 
are  among  the  best  The  Scots  certainly  wrote  Latin  with  a 
good  ear,  and  considerable  elegance  of  phrase.  A  sort  of 
critical  controversy  was  cai-ried  on  in  the  last  century  as 
to  the  versions  of  the  Psalms  by  Buchanan  and  Jonston. 
Tliough  the  national  honor  may  seem  equally  eecui-e  by 
the  superiority  of  either,  it  h.is,  I  believe,  been  usual  in 
Scotland  to  maintain  the  older  poet  against  all  the  world.  I 
am  nevertheless  inclined  to  think,  that  Jonston's  Psalms,  all 
of  which  are  in  elegiac  metre,  do  not  fall  short  of  tliose  of 
Buchanan,  either  in  elegance  of  style  or  in  correctnes*  of  La- 
Unity.  In  the  137th,  with  which  Buchanan  ha«  taken  much 
pains,  he  may  be  allowed  the  preference,  but  not  at  a  great 
interval ;  and  he  has  attained  this  superiority  by  too  much 
diffiiseness. 

73.  Nothing  goo<l,  and  hardly  tolerable,  in  a  poetical  sense, 
Oiran's  had  appeai-ed  in  Latin  verse  among  ourselves  till 
■pigremi.  tijjg  pepioj,  Owen's  epigrams  (Audoeni  Epigrara- 
mnta),  a  well-known  collection,  were  published  in  H»07 :  un- 
equal enough,  they  are  sometimes  neat,  and  more  often  witty ; 
Ai«biuiter"»  but  they  scarcely  aspire  to  the  name  of  poetry.  Ala- 
HoxAiu.  baster,  a  man  of  recondite  Hebrew  learning,  pul>- 
lished  in  1 632  his  tragedy  of  Koxana,  which,  as  he  tells  us, 
was  written  alwnt  forty  years  before  for  one  night's  represen- 
tation, probably  at  college,  but  had  been  lately  printed  by 
some  plagiary  as  his  own.  He  forgets,  however,  to  inform 
tlie  reader,  nud  thus  lays  himself  open  tn  some  recrimination, 
that  his  tragedy  is  very  largely  borrowed  from  the  Dalida  of 
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Groto,  an  Italian  dramntist  of  the  sixteenth  centtiry.*  Tlie 
■tory,  tlie  characters,  the  incident?,  almost  every  succeasivo 
sccDP,  many  thougiits,  descriptions,  and  images,  are  taken 
from  this  original ;  but  it  is  a  very  free  ti-anshition,  or  rather 
dlfTers  from  wliat  can  be  called  a  translation.  The  tragedy 
of  Groto  is  shortened  j  and  Alabaster  has  thrown  much  into 
another  form,  besides  introducing  much  of  his  own.  Tlio  plot 
is  foil  of  all  the  acciimulnted  horror  and  slaughter  in  which  the 
Ttidians  delighted  on  their  stage.  I  rather  prefer  the  original 
tragedy.  Aliihaster  has  spirit  and  fire,  with  some  degree  of 
Bkill ;  hut  his  notion  of  tragic  style  is  of  the  "  King  Carabyses' 
vein : "  l»e  is  inflated  and  hyperbolical  to  excess,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  Grolo. 

74.  But  the  first  Latin  poetry  which  England  can  vannt  ia 
May's  Supplement  to  Lucaii,  in  seven  liooks,  which  „  ,^g^ 
carry  down  the  history  of  the  Pharsalia  to  the  pimnent  lo 
(tenth  of  Caesar.  This  is  not  only  a  very  spirited  ''*"*°- 
poem,  but,  in  many  places  at  least,  an  excellent  imitation. 
The  versification,  though  it  frequently  reminds  us  of"  his 
Biodel,  is  somewhat  more  negligent.  May  seems  rarely  to 
fiill  into  Lucan's  tumid  extravagances,  or  to  emulate  his  phi 
loeophical  grandeur :  but  the  narration  is  almost  as  impetuous 
and  rapid,  the  images  ns  thronged ;  and  sometimes  we  have 
rather  a  happy  imitation  of  the  ingenious  sophisms  Lncan  is 
a|>t  to  employ.  The  death  of  Cato  and  that  of  Ctesar  are 
amnug  the  passages  well  worthy  of  praise.  In  some  lines 
un  Cleopatra's  intrigue  with  Ciesar,  while  married  to  hei 
fcrother,  he  lias  seized,  with  felicitous  effect,  not  only  the 
broken  cadences,  but  the  love  of  moral  paradox,  we  find  in 
Lucaii.' 

75.  Many  of  the  Latin  poems  of  Milton  were  written  in 
early  life ;  some  even  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  His  name,  and 
the  jnst  curiosity  of  mankind  to  trace  the  development  of  a 
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miglity  genius,  would  DHtiirallj  nttract  our  reganL  Tbej  are 
Mni»D'«  "'  lliemsclves  full  of  dassiiuU  elegaui'e,  of  thouglits 
latia  natunvl  and  pluusing,  uf  a  diction  rullud  with  Uiste 

'™""'''  froui  the  ptudtiis  oi'  ancient  (>oehy,  of  a  versifica- 
tion reinarkal)ly  well  cadt-iit'cd  and  gratefid  to  liie  cat.  There 
is  in  thein,  without  a  marked  originality,  which  Latin  ver>ie 
can  rarely  admit  but  at  the  pri^'U  of  some  incorrttctiieda  or 
inipropriety,  a  moru  individual  dii>|Uay  of  tin;  (xiel's'  mind 
than  we  usually  find,  "In  tho  elegies,"  it  is  said  by 
Warton,  a  very  eotnpctcnt  jndge  of  Lai  in  pcxjtry,  "  (Jvid 
was  professeiUy  Milton'a  model  for  language  and  verKiHoo- 
lion.  They  are  not,  however,  a  perpi'tnul  and  nnilorni 
tissue  of  Ovidiau  phraseology.  With  Ovid  in  view,  he  liud 
an  original  m^inner  and  cliaracter  of  hi»  own,  whieh  exhi- 
bit a  remarkable  i>ei*spicuily  of  eonlexture,  a  native  fa<d- 
lity  and  fluency.  Nor  does  liis  oU-wrvation  of  Itomaa 
inodelfl  op|)ress  or  destroy  our  great  poet'8  inherent  jiowers 
of  invention  and  setttitncnt.  I  value  tliesu  |)iec-e«>  oa  inuoli 
iur  their  faney  and  guniii.-i  ;i.'«  for  tlieir  style  and  e.xpix'^t- 
Bion.  That  Ovid,  among  the  Latin  pt^etH.  was  Milton's  fiivor- 
ite,  appeai-s  not  only  from  Uia  elegiac  but  Wis  hexanielric 
poetry.  The  ver»iii(»tion  of  our  author's  huxanietei-s  hag  yet 
».  dilferent  structure  from  that  of  the  ^IiAlamurphuses:  MU- 
Jou's  in  more  dear,  iutelligilde,  and  (lowing;  less  desull<jry, 
leas  fiuniiiar,  and  letid  umharra'ised  wilii  a  fi-e(|Ment  recur' 
rence  of  periods.  Ovid  is  at  om-e  rapid  and  abrupt."'  Why 
Warton  should  Lave  at  once  suppohsud  Ovid  to  lie  JMilton':^ 
favorite  model  iu  hexameters,  luid  yet  so  totally  «lill'erent  an 
be  represeiitti  him  to  be,  seems  haixl  to  ;>ay.  The  gti'uirtuic 
of  our  poet's  hexameters  is  much  more  Virgilian;  nor  do  I  see 
the  least  reaeiublanee  in  them  to  the  mxinoer  of  Ovid.  These 
Latin  j)o<^ra9  of  Miltou  bear  some  tra^xia  of  juvenility,  but, 
for  the  most  pjirt,  Such  as  jdease  us  for  thai  very  re:it<ini ;  it  is 
the  spring-lime  of  an  anient  and  brilliant  fancy,  before  the 
Btcni  and  sour  s[)irit  of  polemical  l*uritani»m  had  gained 
entnuice  into  Lis  mind, — the  voice  of  tbe  Allegro  uud  uf 
("emus. 


>  Warton^  muj  on  Um  latin  ]W*ti7  of  IdllUm,  lnKrtcd  at  longtfa  In  TOtU'uMlllktt 
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S:|:cT.  L  —  On  the  Italian  and  Spanish  Dbaha. 

Character  of  the  Italian  Theatre  In  this  Age — BonarelU  — The  Spanish  Theatre— 
Caideron — Appreciation  of  hie  Merit!  as  a  Dramatie  Poet. 

1.  Thb  It^ian  theati%,  if  we  should  believe  one  of  its  his- 
torians, fell  into  total  decay  during  the  whole  course  j^. 

of  the  seventeenth  century,  though  the  number  of  the  itaiiaa 
di«matio  pieces  of  various  kinds  was  by  no  means  ""»'"■ 
smalL  He  makes  a  sort  of  apology  for  inserting  in  a  copious 
li»t  of  dramatic  performances  any  tliat  appeared  after  1600, 
and  stops  entirely  with  1650.^  But  in  this  he  seems  hardly 
to  have  done  justice  to  a  few,  which,  if  not  of  remarkable 
excellence,  might  be  selected  from  the  rest.  Andreini  is  per- 
haps best  known  by  name  in  England,  and  that  for  one  only 
of  his  eighteen  dramas,  the  Adamo,  which  has  been  supposed, 
on  too  precarious  grounds,  to  have  furnished  the  idea  of  Para- 
dise Lost  in  the  original  form,  as  it  was  planned  by  its  great 
author.  The  Adamo  was  first  published  in  1613,  and  after- 
wards with  amplification  in  1641.  It  is  denominated  "A 
Sacred  Representation ; "  and,  as  Andreini  was  a  player  by 
profession,  must  be  presumed  to  have  been  brought  upon  the 
stage.  It  is,  however,  asserted  by  Riccoboni,  that  those  who 
wrote  regular  tragedies  did  not  cause  them  to  be  represented : 
probably  he  might  have  scrupled  to  f^\e  that  epithet  to  the 
Adamo.  Hayler  and  Walker  have  Kckoned  it  a  composition 
of  considerable  beauty. 

2.  The  majority  of  Italian  tragedies  in  the  seventeenth 
century  were  taken,  like  the  Adamo,  fiom  sacei?  subjfcte^ 

*  Uoooboni  mrt.  da  IbMtn  I^  n  m  i 
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including  guch  as  erdeBiaslical  legends  nbundantlj  supplied. 
Few  of  these  gave  sufficient  scope,  eithfir  by  action  or  charao- 
ter,  for  the  diversity  of  excitement  which  the  stnge  de-niaDds. 
Tragedies  more  truly  deserving  that  name  were  the  Sdimano 
of  Bonarelli,  the  Tancredi  of  Campeggio,  the  Demetrio  of 
Roci'o,  which  Ssdfi  prefers  to  the  rest,  and  the  Aristodemo 
of  Carlo  de'  Dottori.  A  drama  by  Testi,  L'Isola  di  Alcina, 
had  some  reputation  ;  but  in  this,  which  the  title  betrays  not 
to  l»e  a  legitimate  tragedy,  he  introduced  mnsical  airs,  jind 
thus  trod  on  the  boundstrics  of  a  rival  art,'  It  has  Iwen 
suggested  with  no  inconsiderable,  probability,  that,  in  her 
passion  for  the  melodraine,  Italy  lost  all  reli.sh  for  the  graver 
tone  of  tragedy,  filusic,  at  least  the  music  of  the  opera,  cou» 
Bjiired  with  uuiny  more  inii)ortnnt  circumstances  to  spread  an 
eifeminacy  over  the  public  cbarac^ter. 

3.  The  pa-itoral  drama  had  iJways  l)een  allied  to  musical 
Miiidl  sentiment,  even  though  it  might  be  without  n<-com- 
Bciro.  paniment.  The  feeling  it  inspired  was  nearly  that 
of  the  o[)or!».  In  this  style  we  (ind  one  iraituiion  of  Tasso 
and  Guariin',  inferior  in  moist  qualities,  yet  des-erving  some 
regard,  and  oiu'e  popular  even  with  the  critics  of  Italy.  This 
was  the  Filli  di  Sciro  of  Bonai-elli,  published  at  Ferram  —  a 
city  already  fallen  into  the  hands  of  priests,  but  round  whosa 
deserte«l  ftalaces  the  traditions  of  jioetical  glory  still  lingered 
—  in  U)t)7,  and  repres-enteil  by  an  academy  in  the  some  place 
soon  aftenvards.  It  jiassed  through  nnmerous  editions,  and 
WHS  admired,  even  beyond  the  Alps,  during  the  whole  cen 
tury,  and  perhaps  still  longer.  It  displays  much  of  the  bad 
taste  and  afl'ectation  of  that  period.  lionarelli  is  as  strained 
in  the  construction  of  history,  and  in  his  characters,  its  be  is  ia 
his  stjle.  Celia,  the  heroine  of  this  pastoral,  struggles  with  a 
double  love ;  the  original  i<lea,  as  he  might  truly  think,  of  hia 
dr.»m«,  which  he  wrote  a  long  dissei-tation  in  order  to  justify. 
It  is,  however,  far  less  conformable  to  the  truth  of  nature  than 
to  the  sojthisticated  Boi'iety  for  which  he  wrote.  A  wsuiton 
cajiricious  court-lady  might  jierhajis  waver,  with  some  warmth 
of  inclinstiou  towards  both,  between  two  lovers,  "Alme  dell' 
sima  mia,"  as  Celia  culls  them,  and  \>e  very  willing  to  possess 
eitlicr.  But  what  is  morbid  in  moral  affection  seldom  create* 
pympatliy,  or  is  tit  either  tor  aiirrative  poetry  or  the  stage. 

'  ShID,  Cnnttnnattlon  de  ninicn':iif,  ml,    the  TlAlbin  kIak*,  Snfo^  8toitM.CliliM 
xii.  cliuu.  ix.    Be«i(lc«   Uiix  lai-Kt'i'  wrk,    dtllu  t^ouiiuadlu  italiuiuk 
Hidfl  publuhud  iu  lt£fi  n  sliurt  uim^  on 
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Bonarelli's  diction  i«  etadied  and  pcJwhed  to  tlio  Itighesi 
degree ;  and,  tlMxigh  ita  hlMS  refinement  and  afiected  graces 
displease  u»,  the  real  clegam-e  of  insulated  passage* 
B  us  pause  to  admire.  In  liarmony  and  sweetness  of 
id,  he  seems  fully  equal  to  his  predecessoi's,  Tasso  and 
Guariai  j  hut  be  has  neithr^r  the  palljos  of  th«  one,  nor  the 
fertility  of  the  other.  The  languugu  and  turn  of  thought 
■eenis,  more  than  in  the  Paxtor  Fido,  to  be  that  of  tlia 
'-opera;  wiinting.  indeed,  nothing  hut  the  intermixture  of  air 
to  be  j>ertet!tly  mlapted  to  music.  Its  great  reputation, 
whieh  even  Crescimbeni  docs  his  utmost  to  keep  up,  provtsa 
the  decline  of  good  taste  ui  Italy,  aiid  the  lateness  of  it* 
revival.' 

4.  A  new  fashion,  which  sprung  up  about  1620,  both  mark* 
the  ♦txtim'lion  of  a  taste  for  genuine  tragedy,  and,  by  Tr»iMi»- 
[fumi.-liin'^  ;i  substitute,  sliwd  in  the  way  of  its  revi-   gJ^niMh 
[♦al.  (ions  from  Spanish  tmgedies  and  tragi-  <»«»»•. 

i*oin'  i-^o  of  l^>po  de  Vcgii  and  his  3Ucee8.-iors,  replaced 

I  the  native  niu»e  of  Italy.  These  were  in  prose  and  in  threo 
IscUt,  irregul&r  of  t-ourse,  and  with  very  ditlerent  cliaracteristica 
\fnnQ  tho«e  of  the  Italian  school.  "The  very  name  of  tr*- 
jedy,"  Bays  Riecobtnii,  "l^eearae  unknown  in  our  country  :  th© 
\t>io/fS(er$  whiclj  usurped  the  plaw  did  not  pretend  to  that  glo- 
iTiouB  title  Tnigi-eomedies  rendered  from  the  Spanish,  suclk 
Life  i»  a  Dream  (of  Calderon),  the  Samson,  the  Guest  of 
[Stone,  and  others  of  the  same  clius,  were  the  popular  orua- 
[mentM  of  the  Itidian  stage."* 

.5.    The   extemporaneous   comedy   had    always    been    tha 
laniusernent  of  the  Italian  jtopulace,  not  to  s^iy  of  all   K,timj«> 
Iwbo  wished  to  uaWnd  their  minds.'     An  efwch  in   i»mt>a» 
Itins  art  was  ma<le  in  Ifi  1 1  by  F'laminio  S( ala,  who  """"" ' 
Ir^il  ptihiished   the   outline   or  <'anvas  of  a  series  of  thcsa 
j>iei^.*s :    tile  diidogue  being,  of  c<iui-se,  reserved  for  the  in- 
t|P;nioas  pciiurmers,*     This  outline  was  not  <|uite  so  short  its 
jthat  sometimes  {^ven  in  Italian  })lay-bill3:  it  explained  tlia 

'  Ictnria  •Iclln  vnlipir  F<i«iilii,  I*.  14*.  <o  <lfTrk>p  Ui«m  la  extemporaneous  ili» 

Is*  pIiulM  Uh.  KUU  Ui  Sdro  uexi  lo  Uia  lofue."     Soch  %  skrtili  wtm  uajlol  a  ««• 

'U«itu*«.  itan'OfConUiiQlii/ ' 

>  Uiirt.  d«  TbKltn)  Italten.  I,  47.  ami  tboxe  of   » 
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drlA  of  each  actor's  part  in  tlie  scene,  bnt  without  any  distinol 
kint  of  what  he  wa-n  to  »ny.  The  construction  of  llicse  fablt^ 
ia  censured  by  Uicc(jboni  us  weak ;  but  it  would  not  be  jt.-u- 
Bonuble  to  expect  lliiit  it  should  be  otherwise.  The  talent  of 
llie  actors  supplied  the  dellciency  of  writers.  A  ctirlain  quiek- 
nes6  of  wit,  acjd  tact  in  (^tilting  the  shadeg  of  manner,  com- 
panitively  nire  among  ua,  aro  widely  diffused  in  Jialy.  It 
would  be,  we  may  vvtdl  su»<(>eL't,  impossible  to  establish  an 
uxtem[)oraneoufl  theatre  in  England  which  should  not  bo 
stupidly  vuli!::!^.'  But  Berpuno  sent  out  many  ilaxh:()uins, 
and  Venice  many  Pantaloonfi.  They  were  respected,  as 
brilliant  wit  ou<;ht  to  be.  The  Emperor  Mathias  ennobled 
Ceecliini,  a  famous  Harlcipiin ;  who  was,  however,  a  man  of 
letters.  These  actora  suinetimei^  took  the  plot  of  ukl  vomediea 
OS  their  outline,  and  distigured  them,  80  aa  luu-diy  to  be 
known,  by  their  exterapomueoua  dialogue.' 

6.  Lope  de  Vega  was  at  the  height  of  his  ghiry  at  the  be- 
Bnuntah  ginning  of  this  century.  l'erha|>P  tho  majurily  of 
■"*'•  his  dramas  fall  within  it;  but  enough  litia  been  said 

on  the  subject  in  the  hiBt  volume.  His  conteniponu'ied  and 
immediate  BuceesMrs  were  exceedingly  numerous;  the  efl'ul- 
genee  of  dramatic  literature  in  Spain  correj»}>oncling  exactly  in 
time  to  that  of  Enghuid,  Several  are  named  by  Bouterwek 
and  Velasquez ;  but  one  only,  Pedro  Calderon  de  la  Barca, 
must  be  permitted  to  arrest  us.  This  celebrated  man 
namiMroir  WBS  bom  in  IWQ,  and  died  in  1  G83y^'rnm  an  early 
iiJii piwffli.  ggg  ^ju  „cjer  the  middle  of  the  cenmry,  when  he  en- 
tered the  church,  he  contributed,  with  a  fertility  only  eclipsed 
by  that  of  L«]>e,  a  long  list  of  tragic,  historic,  coinic,  and 
tragi-comic  dramas  to  the  Spanish  stage.  In  the  latter 
peiiod  of  hia  life,  he  conlined  himself  to  the  religious  pircvs 
called  Auto6  Sacramentales.  //  Of  these,  97  are  published  io 

'  Thtfi  !k  OTity  meant  u  to  c1iAlo^u«  »n(!    ^'rti..,r,,i^iv..Ti  .v.-i,.-,.^  i.  r.^^.  fi,„  ■•t=rrtM 
■a  tj>  the  pultlV  atagcL     The  tjkloDt  of  &  W, 

tdu|Cl(^  vrtor,  like  tlie  tube  Clmrle^  Mutbuvrn,  --t. 

Iff  not  nil  exr(.'pUoii ;  but  vruti  tile  piwr 
of  ntHrtly  exUiuiponrneoui!  comedy,  with 
ttie  n^reealtle  {loigitnucy  Uiut  the  tttinnr 
tticatre  requlrest,  U  not  wanttnt;  nnion^ 
mnfl  whntw  ataUon,  anil  linlitlji  of  IHe,  ni- 
Btraiu  \tM  exareitKt  to  tlie  aio»c  privute  oir- 
ehw. 

'  rUccobnoi,  Hiat.  du  Tlieitro  Itnlian 
Bulfl,  xH.  618.  An  ctiibnnite  illH(riiiiiiti{>n 
on  the  exlemp<»nuieom(  eonimlv  bv  Mr. 
I'lninl,  in  tho  Foniigii  Hevlew  for  1829 
(not  Che  furuii^l^uiirterljrifcttl  liue  tuif 


but  rtmifuiny   ol    [-i 
though    i»leUiian    i ' 

about  thtrtr  years,  ii.  ; 

of  luiiici  nt  thiit  tiitif!  witn* 
the  HiirluiiuiiiA.     1   Di^eJ   i 
thl«  rhamcter  wM  n'»'  -•  -i  - 
the  DtAgt*,  tw  we  liu\ 
hmuKt    itnil    lively 

TbH  pl:iyfl  of  ViirUi  i. ,....,.,  -. 

lire  mere  lilnM  Io  guitle  Uw  wii  u« 
ponuiMMu  ftoltiai. 
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tlie  colLecdre  editioa  of  1726,  besides  127  of  liis  regular  plnjB. 
In  one  year,  1 035.  it  is  said  that  twelve  of  hia  comLdias  Ap- 
peared ;  but  the  authenticity  of  so  large  a  number  has  been 
queetioned.  He  is  said  to  have  given  a  list  of  his  8a;cred 
play^t  at  the  acre  of  eighty,  consisting  of  only  (58.  No  eollec- 
tion  was  published  by  himstiltl  .  Some  of  his  eomedies,  in  the 
SjiaJiish  sense  of  the  word,  it  may  be  observed,  turn  more  or 
lt"«  on  religious  subjects,  as  their  titles  show :  Kl  Purgatorio 
de  San  Patricio;  La  Dcvocion  dela  Cruz;  Judas  Maw-abeua; 
Ja  Ci«ma  do  Inghilferra.  He  did  not  dislike  contemporary 
subjects.  In  £1  Sitio  de  Breda,  we  have  Spiiiola,  Nas- 
sau, and  others  then  living,  on  the  scene.  Calderon's  metre 
is  generally  ti-ocbaic,  of  eight  or  seven  syllables,  not  always 
rhyming  i  but  verses  de  arte  mayor,  as  they  were  called,  or 
Httai)e8lic  lines  of  eleven  or  twelve  syllables,  and  also  Len- 
decasyllables,  frequently  occur. 

7.  The  comedies,  those  properly  so  called,  de  capa  y  «#- 
pada,  which  represejit  manners,  aj^  full  of  incident,  Biacom* 
but  not  perhaps  crowded  so  a»  to  prwluce  any  confu-  "^*^ 
Bion:  the  cluu*atttei-3  have  nothing  very  salient,  but  express 
the  sentiments  of  gentlemen  with  ii-mikness  and  spirit.  We 
fiml  in  every  one  a  picture  of  Spain, —  gallantry,  jealousy, 
quirk  resentment  of  insult,  sometimes  deep  revenge.  The 
language  of  Calderon  ia  not  unfrefiuently  poetical,  even  in 
tlicse  Ugbter  dramas;  but  hyperbuUcal  figures  and  insipid 
conceits  deform  its  beauty.  The  gracioso,  or  witty  ser^'ant, 
in  a»  untalling  personage ;  but  I  do  not  know  (my  reading, 
however,  being  extremely  limited)  that  Calderon  displays 
much  brilliancy  or  liveliness  in  his  salliea. 
'8.  The  (ilays  of  Calderon  requii"ed  a  good  deal  of  theatrical 
»ratus,  unless  the  good  nature  of  the  audience  dispensed 
with  it.  Hut  this  kind  of  comedy  must  have  led  to  scenical 
improvements.  They  seem  to  contain  no  indecency ;  nor  do 
the  intrigues  ever  become  criminal,  at  least  in  etfect ;  most 
of  the  ladies,  indeed,  are  unmarried.  Yet  they  have  been  se- 
verely censured  by  later  critics  on  the  score  of  their  morality, 
which  19  no  doubt  that  of  the  stage,  but  considerably  purified 
in  (XKiipaiison  with  the  Italian  and  French  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Calderon  seems  to  bear  no  resemblance  to  any 
Kngiish  writer  of  his  age,  except,  in  a  certain  dcgiec,  to  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher;  and,  art  he  wants  their  fertility  of  wii 
luid  humor,  we  catuiot,  I  presume,  ^ilaue  the  best  of  hia  come* 
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dies  on  a  level  with  even  th*  second  claB»  of  theirs,  Rnt  I 
elioulil  speak,  perhaps,  with  more  reserve  of  an  author,  very 
.  few  of  whose  plays  I  have  reafi,  and  with  whose  langiia^  I 
Imn  very  imperfeclly  acquainted;  nor  should  I  have  ventumil 
BO  fur,  if  the  opinion  of  many  European  critics  had  not  seemed 
to  warrant  my  fr-ijpd  character  of  one  who  has  sometimes 
been  so  much  applauded. 

9.  La  Vida  es  Sucno  rises,  in  its  snbject  as  well  a»  Btyl>, 
b  Vidaa  alxjve  the  ordinajy  comedicH  of  Calderon.  Ba.4!liq9, 
fiMoo.  King  of  Poland,  a  deep  philosopher,  has,  by  consult- 
ing the  stars,  had  the  misfortune  of  ascertaining  that  his 
nnl>orn  son  Sigismund  would  be  under  some  extraordinary 
influences  of  evil  passion.  He  resolves,  in  consequence,  to 
conceal  his  birth,  and  to  bring  him  up  in  a  horrible  solitude, 
where,  it  hai'dly  appears  why,  he  is  laden  with  chains,  anil 
covered  with  skins  of  Ix-Jists ;  receiving  meantime  an  excellent 
education,  and  beixtming  able  to  couveree  on  every  subject, 
though  de.'^tiiute  of  all  society  but  that  of  his  keeper  Clotaldo, 
The  inheritance  of  the  crown  of  Poland  is  supposed  to  liave 
devolved  on  Astolfo,  Duke  of  Mosj-ovy  ;  or  on  his  ««usin  Es 
trellit,  who,  as  daugliter  of  an  elder  branch,  contests  it  witJi 
him.  The  play  opens  by  a  scene,  in  which  Rosaura,  a  Mos- 
eovite  lady,  who,  having  been  betrayeil  by  Astolfo,  hsus  fleil  to 
Poland  in  mim's  attire,  descends  the  almost  impassable  preci- 
pices which  overhang  the  small  castle  wherein  Sigismimd  is 
confined.  This  scene,  and  that  in  which  be  first  a[ipearR,  are 
impressive  and  full  of  beauty,  even  now  that  we  are  become 
accustomed  in  excess  to  these  theatrical  wonders.  CloffUdo 
discovers  the  prince  in  conversation  with  a  stranger,  who,  by 
the  king's  general  order,  must  be  detained,  and  probably  for 
death.  A  circumsUuice  leads  him  to  believe  that  this  stranger 
is  his  son  ;  but  the  Castilian  loyalty  transferred  to  Poland 
forbids  him  to  hesitate  in  obeying  his  insti-uctlona.  The  king, 
however,  who  luis  fortunate!}'  determined  to  releiwe  his  son, 
and  try  an  ex[)criment  ui>on  the  force  of  the  stars,  coming  in 
ut  this  time,  sets  Rosaura  at  liberty. 

10.  In  the  next  act,  Sigismund,  who,  by  the  help  of  a  sleep- 
ing potion,  luw  been  conveyed  to  the  palace,  wakes  in  a  bed 
of  down,  and  in  the  midst  of  royal  splendor.  He  has  little 
ditBculty  in  understanding  his  new  condition,  but  preserves  a 
not  unnatural  resentment  of  his  former  treatment.  The 
rualign  stars  prevail :  he  treats  Astolfo  with  the  utmeeit  arro- 
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puice,  reriles  simI  tJireateiw  hie  father,  throws  one  of  liis 
wirvants  out  of  the  window,  att«in]>t6  the  lii'e  of  Clotaldo  anrj 
the  honor  of  Koaauni.  The  king,  more  convinced  than  evi>r 
of  the  truth  of  astrology,  directs  another  soporific  draught  to 
be  ndmiiiistered ;  and,  in  the  next  scene,  we  find  the  prince 
Rgnin  in  his  prison.  Clotaldo,  once  more  at  his  side,  per- 
suades him  tliat  hie  late  royalty  lias  passed  in  a  dream ;  wisely 
observing,  however,  that,  aaleep  or  awiikc,  wc  should  olwaya 
do  -what  is  right. 

11.  Si^ietnund,  after  aome  philo&opliiciLl  rc6ection8,  pru- 
porea  to  submit  to  the  sad  reality  which  has  displaced  his 
rision.  But,  in  the  third  act,  an  unfoi-cseen  event  recalls  him 
to  tiic  world.  The  army,  become  arxpiainted  with  his  rigiits, 
and  indignant  that  the  king  should  ti-ansfcr  them  to  Astoifb, 
break  into  his  prison,  and  |)lace  him  at  tlieir  heaii.  Clotaldo 
ex]>ect8  nothing  but  death.  A  new  revolution,  however,  has 
taken  pliice.  Sigismund.  corrected  by  the  dismal  consequences 
at"  givuig  way  to  pas.sion  in  liis  fonuer  div,am.  and  apprehend- 
ing a  similar  waking  once  more,  has  sgddenly  overthrown 
the  away  of  the  sinister  constellations  that  had  enslaved  him : 
he  become-'*  generous,  mild,  and  mjister  of  hitnaelf;  and,  the 
only  pretext  for  his  disiuhcritance  being  removed,  it  is  easy 
that  lie  sliould  be  reconciled  to  liis  father ;  tliat  Astolfo,  almn- 
doning  a  kingdom  he  can  no  longer  claim,  should  espouse  llio 
injured  Ro.«aurH ;  and  that  the  reformed  prince  should  become 
Uie  hu«tband  of  Estrella.  The  incidents  wliich  cliiefly  relate 
iu  thesu  latter  charact^^rs  have  been  omitted  in  this  slight 
analysis. 

1 2.  This  tragi-comedj  presents  a  moral  not  so  contemptible 
in  the  ^e  of  CiJdei-on  as  it  may  now  ap[»ear, —  that  the  stars 
may  influence  oar  will,  but  do  not  oblige  it.  If  wc  could 
extract  an  allegorical  meaning  from  the  chimeras  of  astrology 
and  deem  the  stars  ])ut  names  for  the  circumstances  of  birti 
and  fortune  whicii  affe<!t  the  character  as  weU  as  condition  of 
every  man,  but  yield  to  tlia  persevering  energy  of  self-correc- 
tion, we  might  see  in  this  fable  the  shadow  of  a  permanent 
and  valuable  truth.  As  a  i)iay,  it  deserves  considemble 
pmise :  the  events  are  surprising  without  excessive  improba- 
bility, and  succeed  each  other  without  confusion ;  the  thoughts 
are  natural,  and  [toetically  expressed ;  and  it  requires,  on  the 
wluile,  lese  allowance  for  the  ditfei-ent  stAndard  of  national 
tu«t«  tliun  i3  usual  in  the  Spanit'h  drama. 


• '."     -   '     .-  /-•.'      I'  -     /,'.:   -.:-.r..r>  -..   .r~^  "=r  ::»iat  ii  jis 

*•  '  .     '  »*   •'.  •-•*'.•-    '.  V,  -»»!*  1  :*iiii  .-^u  ■fi'TTT  leriTcii  ifie 

/■»    '*•<•<>'/•  -irt  5-r      ',r  -u'n  ■.«'.-a»-:iins.  rhit  mrri  *^-^3,v»- 

/•'•      ••<,'/',••/'    «.■'<:».,-»    r.  -.-jt  «r|"j*  :r  3e  ~-?»«^^«"  M^ux- 

•  ■  •   -r /■  -/-,»  i  K/i*..    ;-^a-.-,-.-u  V.  «  SroniHi  anini*ni» ;  as4 

'//  '  /.i*  "z*:./-,^  '/  -r'vrr.  a*  •a.'rii'iBi  i  .^aasCcr  ^Kce.  It 
>'■.■  /../  v/f.  „'.//»,  V,  ■/./ryrje-,  %  rrr.rii  -«h»i  Lf»e  ae  T^e«»  or 
<»  '•'.;■■,<, .-u  \Ut,f,.  'i:.::  .a  \:'.*.  pi»j.  Bien  Ver^ai  IIjI  aL 
i>i.;iif  nAt,^  ),  0i-A,*'it,yff,iut\.  flu1<ir^3K:r.;7  ter  Tocms  miftress 
«/,/<  >...*  M"».  in  M  f^»y  rium*'^,  utya'Anron  wooM  not 
i,„  II  iU,i,i  f,ini,y  \,t,t\  fiiH  ».Uim\it:nfl  that  mining  in  ber 
hi,i,"f  if/.'hi\,  \'i,t  Ihnf,  fj|«  Kjj^ht  of  her  mistreas's  cfaarmB 
*'i<ii\i\  ,„\w,i.  i„  ,|,.|ivr  M«ii<l«;  Ui«!  curtains  from  the  couch  of 
Mill '     iiiti.  M«l«|.<,  Mml,,  MNing  «  Hiiaiiivb  ida^  <  it  might  then. 
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ki^ml,  lie  ?ai(l  that  tlie  sun  had  risen  in  her  laJy'a  eyes.' 
Valote,  on  the  like  occasion,  speak  in  the  samo  atyle;  ant) 
whon  lovers  tulih-ess  eoniplimeiits  to  tlieir  mistresses,  aud 
Ihc^  reply  in  tlie  snme  strain,  liie  phiv  of  far-ieiched  meta- 
phors is  ftfrgraviitcd  by  antitheses  to  a  degree  wliich  is  intole- 
rable to  jmy  hut  a  Spnni.-ih-ibrmed  taat«.  But  it  must  not  Iw 
forgotten,  Ihnt  this  language  of  gallantry  was,  in  Calderon'a 
time,  8|>()kgn  by  the  fashionable  worhl,  imd  that  it  was  a  ver- 
na^-iilar  properly  of  the  ancient  national  poetry.'"  \Vliat  ia 
ttiis  but  to  confess  that  Cahleron  iiad  not  genius  to  raise  liim- 
«elf  alwvp  his  age,  and  that  he  can  be  i-ead  only  as  a  "  Triton  of 
the  minnows ; "  one  who  ia  great  but  in  comparison  wth  his 
neighbor*)?  It  will  not  convert  bad  writing  into  good,  to  tell 
UH,  Ji3  is  pDr|vetnally  done,  that  we  must  place  ourselves  in  the 
auliioi-'s  [losition,  and  make  allowances  for  the  tae^te  of  hh  ag6 
or  the  (cinper  of  his  nation.  All  this  is  true  relatively  to  liie 
aiitlior  himsel'".  and  may  be  pleaded  against  a  condemnation 
of  hia  talents  ;  but  the  excase  of  the  man  is  not  that  of  the 
work. 

15.  The  fume  of  Calderon  has  been  latterly  revived  lu 
Euro|)e  through  the  praise  of  some  German  critics,  ,j,,  „prtta 
but  especially  the  unbounded  panegyric  of  one  of  aometunw 
their  greatest  men,  William  .Schlegel.  The  passage  """^  r 
ifl  well  known  for  its  brilliant  elo<iuence.  Every  one  must 
diiTer  with  reluctaace  and  respect  from  this  acconi[ili»hud 
writer;  and  an  Englishman,  acknowledging  with  gratitude 
and  admiration  what  Schlegel  lias  done  for  the  glory  of 
Sbakspenre,  ought  not  to  grudge  tiie  laurels  he  showera  upon 
another  head.  It  is,  however,  rather  as  a  poet  than  »  drama- 
tist tliat  CaJderon  has  received  this  homage ;  aiid,  in  his  poet- 
ry, it  seems  to  be  rather  bestowed  on  the  mysticism,  which 
finds  a  responsive  chord  iit  so  many  Germ4iu  hearts,  than  ua 
what  we  should  consider  a  more  univei'sal  excellence, — n  sym- 
|»athy  ivitl>,  and  a  power  over,  all  that  is  true  and  beautiful  in 
nature  and  in  man.  Sismondi  (but  the  distance  between 
Weimar  and  Geneva  in  nuittere  of  taste  is  incomjjarably 
greater  than  by  the  public  road),  dissenting  from  this  eulogy 
of  Schlegel,  which  he  fairly  lays  before  the  reader,  stigmatizes 
CaMertjn  as  eminently  the  poet  of  the  sige  wherein  he  lived,— 

p.  SOT.     It  bu  boon  iiigcniouxly  hint-  their  muten,  uid  dnli^oed  to  make  l| 

1  Uu  Cluartvrlj  K«viu»,  tuL.  xxy..  tUat  ridicaloua.     But  Cilia  is  nroli&blr  tm  i» 

h-fla«m  lun^unfji!  of  •ervaiitA  ia  Dn«d  sn  azciua 
dmiui  ti  B  puwljr  OD  tluc  of 
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the  age  of  Philip  TV.  Salfi  goes  m  fiir  iw  to  Bay  wc  can 
Jirtnlly  fcad  CaKleron  without  indignfition ;  ainre  he  seems 
to  liave  had  no  view  but  to  make  hi?  peiiius  subservient  to 
the  lowost  prejudices  and  suf)erstitions  of  his  country.'  In  the 
twcuty-fitth  volume  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  an  elal«jnite  mid 
able  critique  on  the  plays  oi'  Calderon  seems  to  have  estimat- 
ed him  without  prejudice  on  either  side.  '*  His  boundless 
and  inexhaut^Cible  fertility  of  invention,  his  qiiic^  power  of 
in>i«ing  and  prosecuting  every  thing  willi  dramatic  effect,  tho 
unfailing  animal  spirits  of  his  dramas  (if  we  may  venture  on 
the  expre.-53ion),  the  pjeneral  loftiness  and  purity  of  his  senti- 
ments, the  rich  facility  of  his  verse,  the  abundance  of  his 
latifriiage,  anil  the  clearness  and  precision  with  which  hn 
embodies  his  thnuorhts  in  words  and  ♦ij^ures,  entitle  him  to  a 
high  rank  ns  to  the  im:iginution  and  ci-ca»ive  faculty  of  a  (toet; 
hut  we  catmot  conM^nt  to  etiviA  biin  among  tlie  migiity  mnstem 
of  the  humfiu  lirenst."  *  His  total  want  of  truth  to  nature, 
even  tlie  ideal  nature  which  jwctry  eniiM>die8,  justifies  at  least 
this  sentence.  "Tiie  wildest  flights  of  Biion  ami  Romeo,"  it 
is  observed,  '•  are  tame  to  the  heroes  of  Ciddeitm  :  tlic  Asiatic 
}K)mp  of  expression,  the  exuberance  of  metaphor,  the  [)er|)etiial 
recurrence  of  the  same  figures  (which  the  piKjtry  of  .Spiviti 
derived  from  its  intercourse  with  the  Anibian  conquerors  of 
the  jteninsula),  ai'e  lavished  by  him  in  all  their  fulness. 
Every  address  of  a  lover  to  a  mistress  is  thickly  studded  witJi 
Btars  and  flowers :  her  locks  are  always  nets  of  gold,  her  lips 
njbies,  and  her  heart  a  rock,  which  the  rivere  of  lus  teiir» 
attempt  in  vain  to  melt.  In  short,  the  hmguage  of  the  heart 
ig  entirely  abandoned  for  that  of  the  fancy  :  the  brilliant  but 
fah^!  concelli  which  have  infected  the  poetical  literature  of 
every  country,  and  which  have  been  universally  explo<led  by 
pure  ta'ste,  glitter  in  every  page,  and  intrude  into  every 
•peech."* 
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Kobnu. 

1 6.  Among  the  company  wlio  performed  at  the  second  th©» 
•tre  of  Paris,  that  established  in  tlie  Mnrais,  was  purioT 
Hardy,  xvho,  like  Shiikspeare,  uniting  both  urts,  was  w«^- 
liimseir  the  author  of  600,  or,  as  some  say,  800  dramatic 
plecfA  It  is  said  tliat  forty-one  of  thejH.^  are  extant  in  the 
collection  of  his  works,  which  I  have  never  Reen.  Several  of 
them  were  written,  learned  by  heart,  and  represented  within 
a  week.  His  own  inventions  are  the  worst  of  all :  his  trage- 
dies and  tragi-comedies  are.  borrowed,  witli  as  close  an  adhe- 
irenee  to  the  original  text  as  j)osaible,  from  Homer  or  PhUarch 
or  Cervantes.  Tliey  have  more  incident  than  those  of  his 
predecessors,  and  are  somewhat  less  absurd ;  but  Hardy  is  a 
writer  of  little  lalc-nt.  The  JIarianne  is  the  most  tolerable 
of  hia  tra9<;diea.  In  these  he  frec^uenlly  abandoned  the  eho- 
ruB ;  and,  even  where  he  introduces  it,  does  not  regularly 
close  the  act  with  an  ode.* 

17.  In  the  comedies  of  Hardy,  and  in  the  many  burlesque 
ikrcea  represented  under  Henry  IV.  and  I^uis  XIII.,  no 
ivgard  was  paid  to  decency,  either  in  the  latipiafrc  or  the 
circumstances.  Few  persons  of  nuik,  especially  ladies,  at- 
tended the  theatres."  Tlicse  were  fii^t  attracted  by  pawtond 
representations,  of  which  liacan  pave  a  successful  example  ir 
his  Artenice.  It  is  hartlly,  however,  to  be  called  a  dnima. 
But  the  stage  being  no  longer  abandoned  to  the  [wpulacc,  and 
a  more  critical  judgment  in  French  literature  gaining  ground 
(encouraged  by  Richelieu,  who  built  a  large  room  in  his  palac* 
for  the  representation  of  Mirame,  an  indifferent  tragedy,  part 


•  VtfntofwDr,  HUt.  da  Th'Hitrv  Fnvn^olii, 
(lu  lEum*  ill-  V'liitfiiplli',  Hi.  72) ;  Suun], 
H^luM^  de  Litteniture.  vol.  Yf. 

■  tliuw>(.  p.  in,  KcitTou  boub.  Chat, 
dtm  ba  «n»t<!  for  the  tluaCTC,  U  had  bt- 

onnr-   —  -•'■"   .■ j'"*r'l.  tliat  t««ii.!CtabIe 

«'>>!  tith  an  littla  iicru- 

|.i.  iirg  Warden.    Oor- 

IHiili^ -T.  ,..,  ;..■-,  .jj  gcncml,  thi"»  irrrjlt 

of  bRTlnx  piiriOiH)  the  nUp-:  arter  hl« 
•acoud  ylatw,  CUtandn,  be  adniittiid  oo- 


thfog  IkootSniu  in  hla  cfnnodlna.  Tha 
only  mnalu  of  grtnioneini.  FontonWI*  fib- 
wrr<»^  vaa  tliat  the  loTcni  x  tutoifoirnt ; 
but.,  M  be  gniT<tl>'  gom  on  tn  imiark.  ''  la 
tutoyeuivut  o«  cb(»iue  pan  le*  honnen 
nwvun;  U  ut<  chnqiio  (]»u  la  iMillleflM*  i«t 
111  Trairi^laiiteric/'  — p.Dl.  But  thrloit 
inHtand!  aX  thte  lieluoua  otfetini  l>  In  1« 
MeDt«ur. 
I  Suard,  uU  J 
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of  which  WM  suBpectod  to  be  his  own'),  the  ancient  theatre 
began  to  be  studied ;  rales  were  laid  down,  and  partially  olw 
served ;  a  perfect  decorum  replaced  the  licentiousness  and 
groHs  language  of  the  old  writers.  Mairet  anrl  Rotrou,  thoupfh 
without  rising  in  their  fii-st  plays  much  above  Hardy,  just 
eerred  to  prepare  the  way  for  tlie  father  and  founder  of  the 
national  theatre.^ 

IH.  The  Mdite  of  Comeille,  hia  first  production,  was  repre- 
seotcd  in  162i),  when  he  was  twenty-tliree  years  of  age.  Thia 
is  only  distinguished,  as  some  say,  from  those  of  Hardy  by  a 
greater  vigor  of  style ;  but  Fontenelle  gives  a  very  different 
opinion.  It  had  at  lejvst  a  success  which  caused  a  new  troop 
of  actors  to  be  establiished  in  the  Marais.  His  next,  Clitan- 
dre,  it  is  agreed,  is  not  so  good.  But  La  Veuve  is  much 
better:  irregular  in  action,  but  with  spiiit,  charocter,  and 
well-invented  siluatioim,  it  is  the  fii-st  model  of  the  higher 
comedy,*  The-se  early  comedies  must,  in  fact,  hjive  been  rela- 
tively of  considerable  merit,  since  they  raised  Corneille  to 
high  reputation,  and  connected  him  with  tlie  Utcrary  men  of 
his  time.  The  Medesi,  though  much  borrowed  from  Seneca, 
gave  a  lone  of  gi-andeur  and  dignity  unknown  before  to 
French  ti-agetly.  This  appeared  in  1Q35,  and  was  followed 
by  the  Cid  next  year. 

Id.  NotwitlistHiiding  the  defence  made  hy  La  Harpe,  I 
cainiot  but  agree  with  the  French  Academy  an  their 
criticism  on  this  play,  that  the  subject  is  essentially 
31  chosen.  No  circumstances  can  be  imagined,  no  skill  can 
be  employed,  that  will  reconcile  the  mind  to  the  marriage  of  a 
dnughter  with  one  tlmt  has  shed  her  father's  blood  ;  luid  the 
law  of  unity  of  time,  wliicli  crowds  every  event  of  the  drama 
'within  a  few  hours,  renders  the  promised  consent  of  C!himcne 
(tor  such  it  is)  to  this  union  stiH  more  revolting  and  itnproba- 
hie.*  The  knowledge  of  this  termination  re-acts  on  the  reader 
during  a  second  perusal,  so  as  to  give  an  irresistible  impres- 
sion of  her  insincerity  in  her  previous  solicitations  for  his 
death.     She  seems  indeed,  In   several  passages,  little   eke 
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1  Fontenelle.  pp.  84.  9(1. 
'  III.  I).  78.     U  in  aifScalt  In  Fnuire,  lu 
Jt  la  wkb  uf(,  Co  iLHct'rtntu  thd  (Uto  of  plnys, 

b<...f^|w..      Il..r.      u..r-..     r.f(.. 11      O'l.rFHtunttd     fOT 

vr-'  '  ir  [\rv^.     It 

IK  Uiat  iiiw  or 

tw-i  I — ii^uuiayhAT« 

prvixiknl  liny  Uy  l.'<jriii?Ul«. 
'  Siuinl  i  Fouk'iicUe  ;  La  Uupe. 


<  Ls  Ilarpe  haa  »ii1  thnt  (^hiniAna  does 
not  pmmlAf  iit  \nft  tit  Di/irrv  Hodrijruo, 
thntigh  ibo  iipwtatoT  ivon'.'lrt,'*  thai  sin 
Mill  tlo  BO.  lie  fur^vU  that  aha  hiui  com* 
missioiin]  her  lovvr's  tword  in  the  divl 
witli  Dou  Sannbo;  — 

'Soni  TAiiHiiiour  d'lu  eombnC  dnni  Oh| 
m4o««itlaprU."--Ac(  r.jo.  I, 
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tlinn  a  tmgic  coquette,  and  one  of  the  most  odious  kind.' 
TiiH  Eri^lLsli  8tu^L'  iit  that  time  was,  not  exempt  from  griiiit 
vjolnlious  of  niilui-o  Hiul  <lt^i'orqm  :  yet,  liad  the  subject  of  iho 
Cid  fallen  inlo  tlie  li:iiulci  of  Benumniit  and  Fletcher  (and  it  ia 
one  wliidi  they  would  have  willingly  Bclected,  for  the  soke  of 
tho  etVectivu  situations  and  contiiU'ts  of  passion  it  atford^).  the 
part  of  Cliiniune  would  have  been  managed  by  them  wiih 
greut  warmth  and  8i>irit,  though  prolxihly  not  le.ss  incongruity 
and  extravagance ;  hut  I  ean  scarcely  believe  that  the  \*m- 
elusion  would  have  been  so  much  in  the  style  of  comedy 
Her  death,  or  retirement  into  a  monastery,  would  have 
seemed  more  con!«onant  to  her  own  dignity  aiid  to  that  of  a 
tmfiic  pubjwt.  C'orneille  was,  however,  borne  out  by  tha 
tnidition  oi'  Spain,  and  by  the  authority  of  Guiileu  do  Castro, 
whom  he  imitntC(L 

20.  Tlie  lanfruage  of  Corneille  is  elevated;  his  sentiment^ 
if  8ontetimes  hyperbolical,  generally  noble,  when  he  gtvieof 
lias  not  to  deal  with  the  passion  of  love.  Conscious  ^'■"""'^'"- 
of  the  nature  of  his  own  powere,  he  has  avoided  subjec-tS 
wherein  tliia  must  entirely  ])i'edomi(jate:  it  wjis  to  be,  as  he 
tliought,  an  accessory  but  never  a  f)rineipal  source  of  dramatic 
inteivst.  In  tlus,  however,  as  a  general  law  of  tragedy,  he 
was  mistaken :  love  is  by  no  means  unfit  for  the  cliief  source 
of  tragic  disti-ess,  but  comes  in  generally  with  a  cold  and 
feeble  eflect  as  a  subordinate  emotion.  In  those  Uoman  sto- 
ries which  he  most  affected,  its  expression  could  hardi}'  l»e 
otlterwise  than  insipid  and  incongruous.  Cortii-ille  probtddy 
would  have  dispensed  with  it,  like  Siuiks[>enre  in  Coriolanus 
and  .Julius  Caesar ;  but  tlio  taste  of  his  contemporaries,  fornuil 
in  the  pediuitic  schix)l  of  romance,  has  im|K)sed  tetters  on  his 
genius  in  almost  every  di'aiiui.  In  the  Cid,  where  the  subject 
Ifll  liini  no  choice,  he  has  periiaps  succeeded  better  in  thy 
delineation  of  love  than  on  any  other  o<.ca«ion  ;  yet  even  here 
we  otU'.n  find  the  cold  exaggerations  of  comj)limeDtaa"y  vei-sc, 
insttud  of  the  voice  of  nature.  But  otiier  scenes  of  this 
play,  esfiticially  in  the  tirst  act,  which  bring  forwaj-d  the  pioud 
Castilian  characters  of  the  two  fathws  of  Rodrigo  and  Chi- 

^  In  Uun  Udm,  for  exoiopli,  of  tlw  third  net,  acenti  4t.h  :  — 

"  M»licr»'-  It.-i  fciix  fi  K-iiiix  qiU  rriDJVieot  mA colore, 
.1(!  fi-i  I'-ii  vi'Dgtr  nion  pcre; 

iiidfi  I  icn  (il  cruul  tievolr. 

Mfi])  M'      Ii_- ue  rien  pouvotr." 

Tt  W  true  lliAt  h«  rnuiiil  tlii-  in  tiirt  .Sfi.iiiir-h  original ;.  but  tluit  dOM  not  render  th*  I 
Mmi  Jutbcioiu,  ur  Uu>  Motiiueol  eilkw  lugnl,  or «'««  thwIrtwHy  rp   ' 
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mcne,  are  full  of  the  nerTOus  eloquenee  of  Comeille ;  ami  liis 
gtmera]  style,  tlioiifjh  it  may  not  have  home  the  faHtidioiw 
criticism  either  of  th«  Academy  or  of  Voltaiie,  is  so  far  above 
any  tiling  which  had  been  heai-d  on  the  Fnnch  stage,  that  it 
was  but  a  very  frigid  eulogy  In  the  former  to  say  that  It  "had 
acquired  a  considerable  reputation  among  works  of  tlie  kind." 
It  had  at  that  time  astonished  Paris:  i>ut  the  pri-judices  of 
Canlinnl  Richelieu  and  the  envy  of  inferior  autltors,  joined 
perlinps  to  the  proverbial  unwillingness  of  critical  bo<lies  to 
commit  themselves  by  waiinth  of  pi-aise,  had  some  degree  of 
influence  on  the  judgment  whi<'h  the  Ac:wU:my  pi'onotiiu'ed 
On  the  Cid;  though  1  do  not  think  it  wa^  altogether  so  unjust 
and  uncandid  as  has  sometimes  been  8ti]){)osed. 

21.  The  next  tragedy  of  Comeille,  La*  Horaces,  is  hanlljr 
La  HonicM  ^\^^  '*^  1*^**  objection  than  the  Cid  ;  not  so  much 
because  there  is,  aa  the  FrencJi  eriticB  have  <lisco- 
vered,  a  want  of  unity  in  the  subject,  which  I  do  not  quilo 
jHJrceivo,  nor  becaui^c  the  fiflii  act  is  tedious  and  uninteresting, 
aa  from  the  rcpulsiveness  of  the  story,  and  the  jarrijig  of  tlie 
sentiments  with  our  natural  sympathies.  CorneiHe  has  com- 
plicated tlie  legend  in  Livy  with  tlie  marriage  of  the  young^rf 
l^loralius  to  the  sister  of  the  Curiatii,  and  thus  placed  ids  two 
female  personages  in  a  nearly  similar  situation,  which  he  haa 
taken  little  pains  to  diversify  by  any  contiust  in  tlwrir  charac- 
ters. They  speak,  on  the  contrary,  nearly  in  the  same  tone  i 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  the  hero  of  the  tragedy  shoidd  not, 
as  he  seems  half  dis[X)sed,  have  followed  up  the  murder  of  hi» 
sister  by  that  of  his  wife.  Moixj  skill  is  displayed  in  the 
opposition  of  character  between  the  combatants  themselves; 
but  liie  mild,  tliough  not  less  courageous  or  patriotic,  Curiafiua 
attaches  the  spectator,  who  cai-ea  nothing  for  the  triumph  of 
Rome,  or  the  glory  of  the  Iloratian  name.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  the  elder  Horatius  is  nobly  conceived  :  the  Kciman 
energy,  of  which  we  find  but  a  caricature  in  his  brutish  son, 
shines  out  in  liim  with  an  admirable  dranjatic  spirit.  I  sliall 
be  accused,  nevci-thelesa,  of  want  of  taste,  when  I  confess  that 
his  celebrated  Qii'i/  moiirut  has  always  seemed  to  me  lesa 
eminently  sublime  than  the  general  suffrage  of  France  lias 
declared  it.  There  is  nothing  very  novel  or  striking  in  the 
proposition,  that  a  soldier's  duty  is  to  die  in  the  field  rather 
than  desert  his  j>ost  by  flight ;  and,  in  a  tragedy  full  <>f  the 
by]>erboks8  of  Roioao  patriotiam,  it  appears  strange  that  w« 
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»houT<l  be  nstonJsLcd  at  that  which  is  the  principle  of  ail 
militarr  honor.  The  words  are  emphatic  in  tlieir  position, 
nnd  cnJcalaied  to  draw  forth  the  actor's  enerjry :  but  this  ia 
i»n  artifice  of  no  great  skill  f  and  one  can  hardly  helji  think- 
ing, that  a  spectator  in  the  pit  would  spontaneously  have 
nntidpate<l  the  answer  of  a  warlike  father  to   the  lemiuiua 

"Qda  TouUn-TOQl  qoMl  Ql  eontn  troia!" 

The  style  of  this  tragedy  is  reckoned  by  the  critics  superior 

■   to  that  of  the  Cid ;  the  nervousness  and  warmth  of  Corneille 
is  more  displayed ;   and  it  is  more  free  from  incorrect  and 
'trivial  expression. 

22.  Cinna^  the   next   in    order   of  time,  is  probably  that 
^H  tragedy  of  Corneille  winch  would  be  phiced  at  the  q^^^^ 
^H  head   by  a  majority  of  suffrages.      Ilia   ehtquence 

^H  reachetl  here  ila  hijjhest  jwint ;  the  speeches  are  longer,  more 
1^1  rivid  in  narration,  more  philoBophical  in  argument,  more 
'"  abundant  in  that  strain  of  Roman  enerjiy  whi<h  he  had  de- 
rived chiefly  from  Lucan,  more  emphatic  and  condense<l  in 
their  ]anj.'uaf^  and  veraificntion.  But,  as  a  dnuua,  this  is 
deserving  of  little  praise :  Uie  chnnicters  of  C'inna  and  Maxi- 
mos  are  contemptible,  that  of  Emilia  is  treacherous  and  un- 
grateful. She  is  indeed  the  type  of  a  numerous  class  who 
Lave  followed  her  in  works  of  fiction,  and  sometimes,  unhap- 
pily, in  real  life ;  the  female  patriot,  theoretically,  at  least,  an 
assnasin,  but  commonly  compelled,  by  the  iniquity  of  the 
limes,  to  'console  herself  in  practice  with  s«ifer  trtuisgressions. 
We  have  had  some  specimens ;  and  other  nations,  to  their 
sliame  and  sorrow,  have  had  more.  But  even  the  magnani- 
mity uf  Augustus,  whom  we  have  not  seen  ex^vwed  to  instant 
iliiri<»er,  is  uninteresting;  nor  do  wu  perceive  why  lie  should 
bestow  his  friendship  as  well  as  his  forgivenes.s  on  the  de- 
lected traitor  that  cowers  l>efi>re  him.  It  is  one  of  tliotte 
subject*  which  might,  by  the  invention  of  a  more  complex 
|>!ot  than  history  fiimishes,  have  better  excited  the  sjiectalor's 
altenCimi,  but  not  hij<  sympatliy, 

23.  A  deeper  interest  btdongs  to  Polyeucte ;  and  this  is  t!io 
It'      only  tragedy  of  Corneille   wherein    he   affects   the   „  , 
^^H  beaii..     J  here  is,  indeed,  a  certain  ineongriuty,  which 

^m  we  oinnot  overcome,  between  the  sanctity  of  Christiiui  martyr- 
dom  and  the  language  of  love,  esjiecially  whea  the  Iatt«r  is 
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rnlher  the  more  promiTient  of  the  two  in  the  concliul  of  tJia 
dnima.'  But  the  btmutitUl  clmracter  of  Pauline  would  re- 
deem much  greater  defects  than  can  Ik  aswiljcd  to  tlus  tra- 
gedy. It  18  the  noblc'Ht,  perlmps,  on  the  Fi'viicit  stage,  iind 
conceived  with  admimble  delicacy  and  dignity."  In  the  stylo, 
howftver,  i»f  PcJyC'wcte,  there  seems  to  he  sonie  return  towards 
tlie  languid  ti>ne  of  couimonphice  which  hud  been  wholly 
thrown  off  in  Ciuua." 

24.  Rodofrune  is  said  to  have  been  a  favorite  willi  the 
authoi-.  It  can  hardly  be  so  with  the  geuenUity  of 
h)8  readers.  The  story  has  all  the  atrocity  of  the 
older  school,  from  wbirJi  C'orneille,  in  his  earlier  plays,  had 
emanci|iated  the  stage.  It  borders  even  on  ridicule.  Two 
prineea,  kept  by  their  mother,  one  of  those  furies  whom  our 
own  Webster  or  Marston  would  liave  deliglited  to  draw,  in 
ignorance  which  is  the  elder,  and  coniseqnently  entitled  to  the 
throne,  are  enanioured  of  llodojrune.  Tlieir  mother  makes  It 
a  confliiJon  of  dedarinj^  the  succession,  that  they  should  phed 
the  blood  of  this  princess.  Struck  with  horror  at  such  a  pro- 
position, they  refer  their  passion  to  the  choice  of  Uodogune, 
who,  in  her  turn,  di;njands  the  death  of  th<  ir  mother.  The 
embarrassment  of  these  amiable  youths  may  be  conceived. 
I>a  Harpe  extols  the  fifth  act  of  this  tragedy,  and  it  may  per- 
haps be  effective  in  representation. 

25.  Pompey,  eometinies  inaccurately  called  the  Death  of 
Pjjjj^  Pompey,  is  more  defective  in  construction  than  eveu 

any  other  tragedy  of  Conieille.  The  hero,  ii'  Pom- 
pey is  such,  never  appears  on  the  stage ;  and.  Ids  deatli  being 
recounted  at  the  begiiniing  of  the  aecxiud  act,  the  real  subject 
of  the  piece,  so  far  as  it  can  be  said  to  have  one.  is  the  pun- 
isliment  of  his  assassins;  a  retribution  demanded  by  the  moral 
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S  Tlio  eof«rle  at  the  Hdtol  Biunhouniet 

MtftUgJlt     thnt     l»i-.l'.--ii.-^'     ivnu).!     t>nt   mw.- 

MiH],  rin  aocotinf  -.-'Ipt. 

Comeiltti,  it  »h  >■•  .  Imw 

filn  tnipnly   l>iit , .  n  nrtor 

of  K)  Utth)  ivpututaoQ  tliikfe  kie  ilid  nnk 
evf-n  beiir  n  part  iu  thn  pprforuianco.  Fnn- 
teiu'M.-.  II.  iMl. 

■hiiika  that  It  shows  "un 
pi-  ■•lit  iV  u(m  ilt-voir.  ft:   un 

gr '  ill  Paulino  to  d«.-^ire  that 

Pt  ^nve   her  bu^buIld's   life, 

In  ■'  injr  Iho  Iiitti*r  to  be  fxp- 

vtir.  .    inlslit  niMTv   b«r  lorer. 

U^iit  WHM.-*  HUT  Ui  I'wti'iiiev  floct.  10.  Thin 
k  niUier  ui  odd  nottoai  of  wiut  U  fuffl- 


deut  to  C()nntltut«  an  hi*mlr  cluintrt^r.  Tt 
is  not  thr  rotitliict  of  p»iiHn.v  «l.i,-|.  m 
•Terv  Ohrbtijiii  or  virtiJou  n-% 

nntumlly  le  llu*  muiil',  bxt:  i;l- 

nmnt-  rthI  !>lnnl•l;r.^  svhi.  ;-  :  _  ._,  ..i!_.  Jt, 
that  rr  'le. 

*  li'  i!ui  porond  net, 

l^tw."  '  itiy,  two  cbante- 

tcrs  cif  ttit^  mur^L  t'Lc'tuU-tl  clou,  the  forniift 
qiiitK  thuRtiii^  with  thli  llfie,  ^ 
"  AfHvUf  trof  vertucux  o1>jotf  et  trQpctiAP- 

luaiit.^' 
TUtJ  latter  replie*,  — 
*^  Adlca,  trop  malheureuii  H  tfop  p*riUI 
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•euse  of  the  spectabor,  bat  hardly  importaut  euough  for  ilia- 
ouitic  interest.  Tlie  clmracler  of  Caesar  is  soaiewltat  WHi:ik- 
ene«i  by  liis  pi«s»iuu  fur  Cleopatra,  which  as(>uiui;i>  wore  the 
tono  of  devoted  gallantry  thau  tiiilh  or  probability  warruiiis; 
but  Cornelia,  Ihuugli  with  ^otue  Luuniic  extraviigance,  is  full 
of  a  Uoruaii  uubluuess  of  spirit,  whidi  ruuders  her,  ufler  I'au- 
liu«,  l>ul  ut  a  loug  interval,  the  liuest  among  ihu  ft'iuule  cba- 
rocturg  of  Corneille.  Xh«  languiige  in  uot  beneath  that  of  hiA 
earliur  tragedies. 

*2t'.  In  Heraelius  we  begin  to  find  an  iiiferioiity  of  style. 
Few  passages,  es^tecially  after  the  first  act,  are  writ-  gj,„a„ 
tea  with  much  vigor;  and  the  plot,  iMStead  of  the 
£iultfi  we  may  ascribe  to  some  of  tiie  former  dramas,  a  too 
great  simplicity  and  want  of  action,  oflends  by  the  perjiiKxlty  of 
its  situations,  and  »till  more  by  tlieir  ualure ;  since  they  are 
wholly  among  the  proper  resources  of  comedy.  The  ti'uo 
and  the  false  Heraelius,  each  uucertiiiu  of  his  [lateruily,  eacli 
afraid  to  espouse  one  who  may  or  may  not  he  his  sister ;  the 
eniharnuisnieiit  of  Phocas,  e'jually  irritated  iiy  butll,  but  aware 
that,  iu  putting  either  to  death,  he  may  punisli  his  owu  son; 
tlic  art  of  Leoutine,  who  produces  this  confusion,  not  by 
Bileuce,  but  by  a  series  of  incoiisisteut  faUebouds,  —  all  these 
are  in  themselves  ludiurous,  and  sucli  as  in  comedy  could  pro- 
duee  no  other  effect  than  iaugbler, 

27.  Nieoraede  i&  generally  placed  by  the  critics  below  lie- 
radium ;  an  opinion  iu  which  I  should  hardly  concur. 

The  plot  is  feeble  and  improbable,  but  more  tolerable 
than  the  strange  enlangleiuents  of  Ueraclius;  and  the  spirit 
of  Corneille  shines  out  more  iu  the  chai-acters  and  sentiments. 
None  of  bis  later  tragedies  deserve  much  noti<e,  except  that 
we  iiud  one  of  his  celebrated  Bceues  in  Scrtorius,  a  drama  of 
little  general  merit.  Nicoraede  and  Sertorius  were  both  first 
represouied  after  the  middle  of  the  century. 

28.  Voltaire  has  well  distinguished  "  the  fine  scenes  of 
Corneille,  and  the  fine  tragedies  of  Racine,"  It  can  |faui„„nj 
perhaps  hardly  be  said,  that,  with  the  exceptiou  of  t«'«u<»  "t 
Polyencte,  the  former  luis  produced  a  t?iugle  play 

whicli,  taken  as  a  whole,  we  can  commend.  The  keys  of  tlie 
pAfisiona  were  uot  givcu  to  his  custody.  But  iu  that  which 
he  introduced  upon  the  French  sttige,  and  which  long  con- 
tinued to  be  its  boast,  —  inipiea.«ive,  energetic  declamatioHi 
ihuugiits  masculine,  bold,  and  sometimes  sublime,  conveyed  in 
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a  style  for  tlie  most  part  clear,  condensed,  and  nohle,  and 
in  a  rhytlim  sonorona  and  satiKfactory  to  the  ear,  —  he  lias  not 
since  lieen  equalled.  Lacan,  it  has  always  been  said,  waa 
the  favorite  study  of  Conieille.  No  one,  pcrliaps,  ctvn  a<ltnire 
one  wlio  has  not  a  strong  relish  for  the  other,  Tliat  the 
Imgedian  has  ever  surfmssed  the  highest  Highle  of" his  Roman 
prototype,  it  might  be  ditrtcult  to  prove:  but,  if  his  fire  is  not 
more  intense,  it  is  accompanied  by  less  smoke;  hia  hypei* 
\m\(is,  for  such  he  lias,  are  less  fre(|uent  and  less  turgid;  hia 
taste  is  more  judicious ;  he  knows  better,  especially  in  descrip- 
tion, what  to  choose  and  where  to  stop.  Lucan,  however, 
tvouUl  have  disdaineil  tlie  politeness  of  the  amorous  heroes 
of  C!orneille  ;  and  thoii<fh  oHeo  tedious,  ollen  oifensive  to  good 
taiite,  is  never  languid  or  ignoble. 

29.  The  first  French  comedy  written  in  polite  language, 
UMuD-  witliout  low  wit  or  indecency,  is  due  to  Comeille,  or 
teur.  rather,  in  some  dc'gre«,  to  the  Spanish  author  whom 
he  copied  in  Le  Menteur.  This  has  been  improved  a  little 
by  Gkddoni ;  Jind  our  own  well-known  farce,  The  Liar,  is 
borrowed  from  botli.  The  incidents  are  diverting,  but  it 
belongs  to  the  suboinrmato  cliiss  of  comedy;  and  a  l)ettor 
moral  would  have  been  shown  in  the  disgrace  of  the  principal 
character.  Another  comedy  .aljout  tlie  same  time,  Le  I'^dant 
Jou^,  by  Cyrano  de  Beigerac,  had  muoh  success.  It  haa 
been  called  the  first  comedy  in  prose,  and  the  first  wherein 
a  provincial  dialect  is  introduced :  the  remark,  as  to  tL« 
former  circumstance,  sho\v3  a  forgctfulneas  of  Larivey.  Mo- 
liere  has  borrowed  freely  from  tliis  [day, 

30.  Tlie  only  tragedies,  atler  those  of  Comeille,  anterior  to 
otUnr  l<5o(),  which  the  French  themselves  hold  wnrtliy 
FiTDiih        of  remembrance,  are  the  Soplionisbe  of  Mairet,  in 

^""^  which  some  diameters  and  soiuc  jmssages  are  vigor- 
rusly  conceived,  but  the  style  is  debased  by  low  and  ludicrous 
thoughts,  which  later  critics  never  fail  to  point  out  with 
severity;'  the  Sce\-ole  of  Duryer,  —  the  beat  of  sevcml  good 
ti-agedies,  full  of  lines  of  great  simplicity  in  expression,  Init 
which  seem  to  gain  force  through  their  simplicity,  —  by  one 
who,  though  never  sulvlime,  adopted  with  success  the  severe 
an<l  i-easoning  style  of  Cornclllc;''  the  ISIarianne  of  Tristan, 
whicli,  at  its  appearance  in  1 037,  passed  for  a  rival  of  the 
Cid,  and   remained  for  a  century  on  the  stage,  but  is  now 
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ridiculed  for  a  style  alternately  turgid  and  ludicrous ;  and  the 
Wenceslaa  of  Rotrou,  which  had  not  ceased  perhaps  tliirty 
years  since  to  be  represented, 

31.  Tliis  tragedy,  the  best  work  of  a  fertile  dramatist,  who 
did  himself  honor  by  a  ready  affcnowledgraent  of  WcnnaiM 
the  superiority  of  Corneille,  instead  of  canvassing  ofKotrou. 
the  suflirages  of  those  who  always  envy  genius,  is  by  no  meane 
BO  much  below  that  great  muster,  as,  in  tlio  uiifortunato 
efforts  of  liis  later  yeare,  he  was  below  iiiini*etf.  Wenccslas 
was  represented  in  1 647.  It  may  be  admitted,  that  Rotrou 
bad  conceived  his  plot,  which  is  wiiolly  original,  in  the  spirit 
of  Qirneille:  the  masculine  energy  of  the  sentiments,  the 
delineation  of  bold  and  fierce  passions,  of  noble  and  heroic 
love,  the  attempt  even  at  fmlitiiml  philosophy,  are  copies  of 
tliat  model.  It  seems,  indeed,  that  in  several  scenes  Rotrou 
must,  out  of  mere  generosity  to  Corneille,  have  determined 
to  ont<io  one  of  his  most  exceptionable  possnges,  the  consent 
of  Chime ne  to  espouse  the  Cid.  His  own  curtain  drojffl  ou 
the  vanishing  reluctance  of  liis  heroine  to  accept  tiie  liand 
of  a  monster  whom  she  hated,  and  who  had  just  nuirdered  her 
lover  in  his  own  brother.  It  is  the  Latly  Anne  of  Shak 
speare;  but  Lady  Anne  is  not  a  hejx)ine.  Wencesias  is  not 
unworthy  of  comparison  with  the  second  class  of  Conicille'« 
tragedies.  But  the  ridiculous  tone  of  lanj^uage  and  sentiment 
which  the  heroic  romance  had  rendered  popular,  and  from 
which  Corneille  did  not  wholly  enianeipate  himself,  oflen 
opiH^ars  in  this  piece  of  Rotrou ;  the  intrigue  is  rather  too 
eomi)lex,  in  the  Spanish  style,  for  tragedy  ;  the  diction  sccras 
&e<]uently  obnoxious  to  tlie  most  indulgent  criticism ;  but, 
above  all,  the  story  is  essentially  ill  contrived,  ending  in 
the  gixwsest  violation  of  poetical  justice  ever  witnessed  on  the 
•tago,  thu  impunity  and  even  the  triumph  of  one  of  the  worst 
jharacters  tliat  was  ever  drawn. 
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Tboatna— aiiakfiwuv^-JaoMiD — BMamont   uxl    Flttohor — 1 
Other  W.»g^**t»  DruiuiUstA 

32.  TuE  English  drama  had  been  enconnipod  through 

rt\ern  of  Elizalnith  by  increasing  po])ulurity.  not- 
of  tti<ii>tiigo  withstanding  the  strenuous  opposition  of  h  party 
sufficiently  powerful  to  enlist  the  mngistrai-y,  and, 
in  a  certain  measure  the  govemment,  on  it«  side.  A 
progressive  improvement  in  dramatic  writing,  possibly  also, 
though  we  know  less  of  this,  in  the  skill  of  the  actors, 
ennobled,  while  it  kept  nlive,  the  public  taste ;  the  crude  and 
inpipid  comiKwitions  of  an  Edwards  or  a  "Whetstone,  among 
numbers  more  whose  very  names  are  lost,  gave  way  to  the 
real  genius  of  Green  and  l^Iarlowc,  and  after  them  to  Shok- 
Bpeare. 

33.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  not  less  than  eleven 
Number  of  regtdar  play-houses  had  Iwen  erected  in  London 
thtttra*.  gj„({  j(g  suburbs :  several  of  which,  it  appears,  were 
still  in  use;  an  order  of  the  privy  council  in  IGOO,  restraining 
the  number  to  two,  being  little  regarded.  Of  these,  the  modt 
important  was  that  of  the  Black  Friars,  with  which  another, 
called  the  Globe,  on  the  ofpoeite  side  of  the  river,  was 
connected;  the  same  company  performing  at  the  former  in 
winter,  at  the  latter  in  summer.  This  was  the  company 
of  which  Burbage,  the  best  actor  of  the  day,  was  chief,  and 
to  wluch  Shakspeare,  who  was  also  a  ])roprietor,  Itelonged. 
Their  names  appear  in  letters  patent,  and  other  legal  instill 
ments.' 

34.  James  was  fond  of  these  amusements,  and  ha<I  en 
KrK-ouniRKt  couraged  them  in  Scotland.  The  Puritan  influence 
byjiunen.  which  had  liccn  sometimes  felt  in  the  council  of 
Elizal>eth,  came  speedily  to  an  end;  though  the  representa- 
tion of  plays  on  Sundays,  a  constant  theme  of  complaint,  but 


'  Shii)tfp«ar«  probably  rf  tirpd  from  the 
ttmff*  a*  a  pvrfomicr  *non  Aft*-r  1<V3  :  h\^ 
nanw  tippearv  among  the  Bctorp  nf  S«-jiknuB 
In  11K13.  but  not  tunoDg  ihotta  of  Volpon« 
lu  ieU6.    Then  U  >  Cndltluu  that  JuuM 


T.  wrote  a  letter  thnnkinp  Slinkt^ienn*  fbf 
t)j(>  rouijjliuirut  pniil  to  hliii  hi  ^liicbvth. 
MalatH',  It  »«!iii«,  WllvveU  Ihu :  Sir.  Col 
lier  dnco  not,  kiiil  probitblv  oiixt  pr<'pk 
«iU  In  eqatlJ;  Kcptlcal.      CoUiar,  L  870. 
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never  wholly  put  do«rn,  was  now  abandoned,  »nd  is  not  even 
toleratod  b^'  the  Declaration  of  Sports.  The  sevei'al  com- 
panies of  players,  who,  in  her  reign,  had  been  under  the 
nominal  protei-tion  of  some  men  of  rank,  were  now  denomi- 
nated the  servants  of  tlie  kinj,  the  queen,  or  other  roynl 
personages.'  Tiicy  were  relieved  from  some  of  the  vexatious 
control  thr^yhsul  experienced,  and  suhjecfed  only  to  the  goutlo 
Bway  of  the  Master  of  the  ReveU.  It  was  his  duty  to  revise 
all  dramatic  M-orka  before  they  were  represented,  to  exclude 
profane  and  nnbecoming  lanpua,^,  and  speciidJy  to  take  care 
that  there  sliould  be  no  interference  with  mattere  of  state. 
The  fonnor  of  tiiese  corrective  functions  must  have  been 
rather  laxly  exorcised;  but  tlierc  are  instances  in  wliich  a 
li<"eni*e  wa»  refused  ou  account  of  very  recent  history  being 
touched  in  a  play. 

.35.  The  reisrus  of  James  and  Charles  were  the  glory  of 
CUP  theatre.  Public  applause,  and  the  fiivor  of  Q^„ff^ 
prinopjB,  were  well  Ivjstowed  on  those  bright  Rtars  '"to  for 
of  our  literature  who  then  appeared.  In  l(!2.J,  when  *""*«*■ 
Sir  Henry  Herbert  liecame  Master  of  the  Revels,  there  were 
five  eonijianics  of  nctore  in  London.  This,  indeed,  is  gome- 
tliing  less  than  at  the  accession  of  James ;  and  the  latest 
historian  of  the  drama  suggests  the  increase  of  Puritanical 
eeiitimenta  as  a  likely  cause  of  this  apparent  decline.  But 
we  find  little  reason  to  bt-.lieve,  that  there  was  any  decline  in 
the  pol)1i(^  taste  for  tlie  the-itre ;  and  it  may  be  as  probable 
an  hypotliesis,  tlmt  the  excess  of  Competition,  at  the  end  of 
KLzal)eth's  reign,  had  rendered  some  undertakings  unpmfita- 
bie ;  the  greater  iLshcs,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  swallowing  up 
the  less.  We  learn  from  Howes,  the  continuator  of  Stow, 
tiiat,  within  sixty  years  before  1 6iJl,  seventeen  play-lkouses  had 
been  built  in  the  metropolis.  These  were  now  larger  and 
moi-e  convenient  than  before.  They  were  divided  into  public 
and  private :  not  that  the  former  epithet  was  inapplicahle  to 
both ;  but  those  styled  jiublio  >rore  not  completely  roofed,  nop 
well  provided  with  seats,  nor  were  the  performances  by  can- 


>  OoUler,  I.  ftl7.      tint  tl)e  privlldge  of 
p<iM9  U>  fmiit  ticcnM4W  to  ltim>n*iit  |>liivprs, 


>i)  sn.v  iirovjucuJ  eity  ; 


itie  btittklri^  were  alwaya  obaoxiolu  to 
tfmre  niaj^tmticfl.  TUe  lirvuflu,  however, 
l^tlt«>l  tn  Burh«nc,  .ShnV«l»«r».  llem- 
fniui^.  4D«1  uttHini.,  ill  1*^,  authorlMM 
Uuiiii  tn  Etrt  pbi,vH  not  onlv  nt  tlm  iiKiiai 
liniiw,  hut  ill  iinr  nthiir  (Mirt  of  tha  king. 
dum.   llurljugut'iLiiruokoni'.Uliu  bvxt  actor 


I  !i'.<  ti,;h  ilu^  to  the  lorex*  of    of  Ul<  time,  uid  uoeUcd  o«  llieluunl  III. 


tn 


THKATRES  CLOSED  BT  PABMAJreST.        Pjiinr  Dl 


<!le-liglit :  tbey  reseml»le(1  more  tlie  rude  bootlin  we  BtiU  see  «! 
faira,  or  Uie  oonstructiona  in  wliidi  interludes  are  rejirescultfj 
by  day  in  luly;  wliile  privare  tlieatres,  such  as  that  of  the 
BiacJi  Friars,  were  built  in  newly  th«  pi-eat^nt  form.  It  aeeme 
to  be  the  more  pi-oJialde  opinion,  that  movable  Bceneiy  was 
unknown  on  these  theatres.  "  It  i«  a  fortunate  circumstance," 
Mr.  Collier  has  observed,  "  for  the  poetry  of  our  old  playa, 
that  it  waa  so :  the  imagination  of  the  auditor  only  waj*  ap« 
pealed  to ;  and  we  owe  to  the  absence  of  psiinted  canvas  mnn^ 
of  the  finest  dejscriptive  passage  in  Simkspeare,  hh  contetn- 
poruric^  and  immediate  followere.  Tiie  intnxluction  af 
scenery  gives  the  date  to  the  commencement  of  the  dedino 
of  our  dramatic  poetry."  In  tliis  iximark,  which  seems  aa 
original  as  just,  I  entirely  concur.  Even  in  this  age,  the  pro- 
digality of  our  theatre  in  its  peculiar  boast,  ^ene-painting,  can 
Fnrdly  keep  pace  with  the  creative  {wwera  of  Shak?peare :  it 
is  well  tluit  he  did  not  live  when  a  manager  waa  to  estimate 
Lis  deacri[)tiona  by  the  cost  of  reidLxing  tliem  on  canvas,  or 
we  iniglit  never  liave  stood  with  Lear  on  the  cliffw  of  Dover, 
or  amidat  the  palaces  of  Venice  with  Shylock  and  "Antonio. 
The  scene  is  perpetually  changed  in  our  old  dnmut,  precisely 
because  it  was  not  changed  at  all.  A  fiowerftil  arj^umenl 
miglit  otlicrwise  have  been  diacovei'ed  in  favor  of  the  unity  of 
place,  that  it  is  very  ch«ap. 

3C.  Charles,  as  we  might  expect,  was  not  le^a  inclined  to 
The««rB»  ''^"^  liberal  jileasui-e  tiian  bis  predecessors.  It  was 
•loMdby  to  his  own  cost  that  Piynne  assaulted  the  stage  in 
SontT'''*^  bis  immense  volume,  the  Histriomastix.  Even  Mil- 
ton, before  the  foul  spirit  had  vvhoHy  entere«l  into 
him,  extolled  the  learned  .«ock  of  Jonson,  and  the  wild  wood- 
notes  of  ShakB{)eare.  But  these  days  were  soon  to  pass 
away ;  the  ears  of  Prynne  were  avenged :  by  an  order  of  the 
two  houses  of  paiiiaraent,  Sept.  2,  1G42,  the  theatres  were 
closed  as  a  becoming  measure  during  the  season  of  publi<^ 
calamity  and  imjjending  civil  war;  but,  after  some  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  evade  tJiis  prohibition,  it  was  thought  expedient, 
in  the  complete  success  of  the  party  who  bad  always  aljlioirecl 
the  drama,  to  put  a  stop  to  it  altogether;  and  anotlier  ordi- 
nance of  Jan.  22,  1648,  reciting  the  usual  objections  to  all 
Bueb  entertainments,  directed  the  theatres  to  be  rendered 
unserviceable.  We  must  refer  the  rea<ler  to  tlie  valuable 
work  w^cli  has  supplied  the  sketch  of  these  pagea  for  fiuliter 
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knowledge : '  it  is  more  our  province  to  follow  llie  traok  oJ 
those  wlio  most  distinguislicd  a  |)Ci  iod  so  fertile  in  dramatic 
genius ;  and  firet  tliat  of  the  greatest  of  tlifm  all. 

87.  Those  who  originnlly  undertook  to  luiirehal  the  playa  of 
Sliakspearc  acoording  to  chi'onological  order,  always  pi,„)t,p,.n„,«, 
atlcndiusi  less  to  intei-nal  evidence  than  lo  tlie  very  TwtifUi 
fallible  protifs  of  publication  they  could  obtain, 
placed  Twelfth  Night  last  of  all,  in  1G12  or  1(>13.  It  after- 
wards i-ope  a  little  higher  in  the  li?t;  but  Mr.  Collier  hua 
finally  proved  that  it  w.is  on  the  Bt.ige  early  in  1602,  and  was 
at  tliat  time  chosen,  probably  as  rather  a  new  piece,  for  repre- 
Bentation  at  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court."  Tlie  i^-neral  &tyle 
resembles,  in  ray  judgment,  that  of  ISIuch  Ailo  about  Nothing, 
which  is  rtifen-ed  with  probabiUty  to  the  year  1600.  Twelfth 
Nigljt,  notwitlistiinding  some  very  beautiful  passages,  and  the 
humorous  absurdity  of  Malvolio,  has  not  tlie  coniscations  of 
wit,  and  spirit  of  character,  that  distuiguish  the  excellent 
comedy  it  seems  to  have  immediately  followed ;  nor  is  the  plot 
nearly  so  well  constructed.  Viohi  would  be  n)oi-e  interesting, 
if  slie  had  not  indelicately,  as  well  as  unfairly  towards  Olivia, 
determined  to  w"m  tlie  Duke's  heart  before  she  had  seen  him. 
The  part  of  Sebastian  has  all  tliat  improbabilty  wliiuh  belongs 
to  mistaken  identity,  without  the  comic  effect  for  the  sake  of 
which  that  is  forgiven  in  Plautus  ami  in  the  Comedy  of  Kr'- 
Tore. 

3S~  Tlie  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  is  that  work  of  Shak- 
l^are  in  which  he  has  best  displayed  English  man-   jj^,^ 
nera ;  for  though  there  is  sometliing  of  this  in  the  wwti  of 
historical  plays,  yet  we  rarely  see  in  them  such  a 
picture  of  actual  life  as  comedy  ought  to  represent     It  may 
bo  dirticult   to  siiy  for  what  cause  he  has  abstained  from  a 
source  of  gayety  whence  his  prolific  invejition,  and  keen  eye 
for  the  diversities  of  cliaracler,  might  have  drawn  so  much 
The  Shutters  Knowell  and  Wellborn,  tlie  young  gentlemen 
who  spend  their  money  freely  and  make  love  to  rich  wndows 
(an  insipid  race  of  pereonages,  it  must  be  owned),  i-ecnr  for 
ever  in  the  old  plays  of  Jamea'i 


reign  ; 


liikspc 


*  1  luve  miide  no  tatrtlMilftr  nfswneci    not  cnCireIr  nrraniFod  in  the  moat  codtc 


•oMr.  Coll!  !-•     w-.i.'.  .....ri     The  Huitorr 

0t  Bui{)dL»li  'nil  AuLifLli 

af  ibc  Hbi  -My  (br   tbe 

.-.  .»  ...,i,s  ;   but  few 

iiiiKbed  cunwin  lo  miicb 
>^iuuJ  loformatioD,  Uiough 


Vol  T  p.  m". 


iipvurthelefli,  to 
■  v '»  prufnoii  »o 
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Bti  idealitj  over  this  class  of  chamcfera,  tlio  BnMatiio§.  the 
Vftlrntincs,  tiie  Oratianos,  and  |>laced  them  in  scenes  which 
m^itlier  by  tlress  nor  tnatuiera  reunllpd  the  prose  of  ordinary 
IJIe.^  Im  this  play,  however,  the  English  gentleman,  in  age 
and  j'outh,  is  brought  upon  the  stage,  slightly  caricatured  in 
ShiiUow.  tind  far  more  so  in  Slender.  The  hrttcr,  indeed,  is  a 
jjtrleet  satire,  and  1  think  was  »o  intended,  on  the  brilliant 
youth  of  tl»e  provimses,  Pneh  as  we  may  believe  it  to  have 
been  helbi-e  the  introdiietion  nf  newspapers  and  tnnipike 
roa<ls ;  awkward  and  boobyish  among  civil  [leople,  but  at  hnme 
in  rnde  sports,  and  proud  of  exploits  at  which  the  town  would 
huigli,  yet  pcrhajis  with  more  courage  and  good-nature  than  the 
hiughws.  No  di>ubt  can  be  raised  tliat  the  i'amily  of  Lucy  ia 
ridieideil  in  Shallow  ;  but  tliose  who  have  had  recourse  lo  the 
old  (able  of  the  deer-stealing,  forget  tliat  .Shnk.s|.>eare  never 
lost  Mglit  of  hia  native  county,  and  went,  p(u'ha(»8,  every 
summer,  to  Stratford.  It  is  not  impoaslble  tluit  isome  arro 
gfuu'.e  of  the  provincial  squires  towards  a  player,  whoni,  though 
a  gentleman  by  birth  and  the  recent  grant  of  nrtiu,  they 
might  not  reckon  such,  excited  his  malicious  wit  to  these 
admlrahlc  delineations. 

89.  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  was  first  printed  'n 
16(12,  but  very  materially  altered  in  a  subsequent  edition.  It 
is  wholly  comic;  so  tlia,t  Dnld,  who  published  the  beantles  of 
Shakspeare,  confining  himself  to  poetry,  says  it  is  the  ohIt 
play  which  afforded  liim  nothing  to  extract.  This  ]>lay  doc* 
not  excite  a  great  dejJ  of  interest;  for  Anne  Page  is  but 
a  8««nplo  of  a  character  not  very  uncommon,  which,  under  » 
garb  of  placid  and  decorous  mediocrity,  is  still  capable  of  pur 
suing  its  own  will.  But,  in  wit  and  humorous  didine^Uion,  dv 
otlier  goes  beyond  it.  If  Falstafi'  seems,  as  JohiLson  hiu 
intimated,  to  have  lost  some  of  his  powers  of  merriment,  it  i» 
becau!<e  he  is  humiliated  to  a  point  where  even  his  inventior 
and  impudence  cannot  hear  him  off  victorious.  In  the  (iral 
acts,  he  ia  still  the  same  Jack  Falstaff  of  the  Boar's  Head 
Jonson's  earliest  comedy,  Every  Man  in  his  Humor,  had  ap 
peared  a  few  years  before  the  Merry  Wives  of  Winrlsor- 
tliey  both  turn  on  English  life  in  the  middle  classes,  and  on 


I  am  not  qnlti 
I  egpinAiii; 


»  «■»<>  doubt,"  my*  Coleridgo,  "they  —  Tnhto  T»Ut,  «.  806. 

(tamniout  iuhI    Flctchor)    Imitatod    ttaie  ran  Uut  I  nmlenCanil  Uiit  < 

■Mte  of  ^ntleiiijuitjr  coiivunatina   better  but  pmbubl^  the  meaalng  y  not  v«f7  dl^ 

than  8hKlt«poHi'e,  who  wmi  uqiiIiIo  not  to  &not  ftooi  what  I  luT*  laid. 
b*  too  much  atsociattd  to  buccuhI  ia  tUbi." 
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the  siimn  pa5Sion  of  jealotipy.  If,  then,  wc  compare  these  two 
produoiioTis  of  our  grenleet  comic  dramatists,  tl«e  vast  supe- 
riority of  Sliakspeare  will  appear  undeiiiablo.  Kitcly,  imJee*!, 
huA  .more  energy,  more  relief,  more  excuse,  [lerlinps,  in  what 
might  »)f>j)ear,  to  liis  temper,  matter  for  jealouay,  than  tiie 
wretched,  narrow-minded  Ford;  he  is  more  of  a  gentleman, 
and  romniands  a  certain  dep^ee  of  respect:  but  dramatic  jnst- 
i«e  is  belter  dealt  upon  Ford  by  rendering  him  ridiculous. 
Olid  he  suits  letter  the  festive  style  of  Shakspeare's  most 
atnuiiing  ]'lay.  His  light-hearted  wife,  on  the  other  hand,  ia 
drawn  with  more  Rpii'it  than  Dame  Kitely:  and  the  most 
ardent  admirer  of  Jonson  wotild  not  oppose  Master  Stephen 
to  Sleuckn-,  or  liobadil  to  Falstaif.  The  other  characters  aiiQ 
not  parallel  enough  to  admit  of  cx>inpnri8on :  but  in  their 
diversity  (nor  is  Shak?])Cyvre  p'vhaps  in  any  one  play  more 
fertile)  and  their  amusing  peculiarity,  as  well  as  in  the  con- 
slnierioti  and  arrangement  of  the  story,  the  brilliancy  of  the 
■wit,  the  perpetual  gayety  of  the  dialogue,  we  perceive  at  oncfl 
to  whom  the  hmrel  must  be  given,  ^'or  is  this  comparison 
bii^tituled  to  disparage  Jonson,  whom  wo  have  praised,  and 
tlmll  have  again  to  praise  so  highly,  but  to  show  how  mucb 
tataer  it  wa«  to  vanquish  the  rest  of  Europe  than  to  contend 
ivllh  Shakspeare. 

40.  Measure  for  Measure,  commonly  refeiTcd  ta  the  end  of 
1603,  ia  fterhaiw,  after  Hamlet,  Lear,  and  ilacbeth,  Mnwore  rw 
die  play  in  which  Shakspenre  struggles,  aa  it  were,  m*"*"^ 
most  with  the  over-mastering  power  of  his  own  mind:  the 
depths  and  intricacies  of  being,  which  he  hf»a  searched  and 
Bonnded  with  intense  reflection,  pcr})lex  and  harass  him;  his 
personages  arrest  tJieir  course  of  action  to  pour  forth,  in  Ian- 
gn.oge  the  most  remote  from  common  use,  thoughts  which  few 
could  grasp  in  the  clearest  expression ;  and  thus  he  loses 
something  of  dramatic  excellence  in  that  of  his  contemplative 
phil(»oi)liy.  The  Duke  is  designed  as  tlie  representative  of 
this  philosophical  character.  He  is  stem  and  melancholy  by 
U;mpeniment,  averse  to  the  exterior  shows  of  power,  and  se- 
cretly con.><ciou8  of  some  unfitness  for  its  practical  duties.  The 
Hnbiect  Js  not  very  happily  chosen,  but  artfully  improved  by 
8huksi)enrc.  In  most  of  the  numerous  stories  of  a  similar 
nature^  which  before  or  since  his  time  have  been  related,  the 

wrificC  of  chtiatity  is  really  made,  and  made  in  vain.     There 
however,  Bomctliing  too  l^a^se  and  disgusting  in  such  a 
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fttwy ;  and  it  wtwild  have  deprived  hint  of  •  upti'ndtd  exhibi- 
tion of  clmnw'ter.  The  virtu*  of  Isnlielln,  in'  >n<i  in- 
de|«ndent  of  ciK'nmstance,  has  Fonietliiiig  \<  ul  and 
elevated :  yet  one  is  disjxwed  to  ask,  whether,  it  C  lutidio  Imd 
been  really  executed,  tlte  spectator  would  not  have  gone  away 
with  no  gi-eiU  afl'eetlon  for  her;  and  nt  least  we  now  feel  ihiii 
her  reproaehes  nguinst  her  miserahle  brotlier,  when  he  dings 
to  life  like  a  frail  and  guilty  being,  ore  too  luirgli.  There  is 
grcut  Eikill  in  ttie  invention  of  Mariana ;  and,  without  tliis,  tlie. 
Blory  could  not  have  had  nny  tiling  like  a  satisfactory  termina- 
tion: yet  it  is  never  explained  how  the  Duke  had  Ix-'eome 
acquainted  with  this  secix't,  and,  being  acquainted  with  it,  liuw 
he  had  preserved  his  esteem  and  coufidence  in  Angelo.  Ilia 
intention,  as  hinted  towards  the  end,  to  marry  I&ab^illa,  is  m 
little  too  commonplafe :  it  is  one  of  Shak^pettre's  hasty  hnlf- 
tlimights.  The  language  of  this  comedy  ia  very  ohBcure,  and 
the  text  secnis  to  have  been  jirinted  with  great  ina^'ouracy. 
I  do  not  value  the  comic  parts  highly:  Luciu's  impudent 
profligacy,  the  result  rather  of  sensual  debasement  tlmn  of 
natural  ill  disposition,  is  well  represented ;  but  Klbow  is  a 
very  interior  rei>elition  of  Dogberry.  In  dramatic  eS'ect, 
Sleasure  for  Pleasure  ranks  high:  tlie  two  Bceues  between 
Isubella  and  Angelo,  that  between  her  and  Claudio,  those 
where  the  Duke  appears  in  disguise,  and  the  c&tai<trophe  iu 
the  fifth  act,  are  ailmirably  written  and  very  interesting ;  ex- 
cejrt  so  fiu"  as  the  spectator's  knowledge  of  the  two  stratagems 
which  have  deceived  Angelo  may  prevent  him  from  fiartici- 
pAtiiig  in  the  indignation  at  Isabella's  imaginary  wrong,  which 
her  lamentations  would  excite.  Several  of  the  circuiaatances 
and  characters  are  borrowed  from  the  old  play  of  Whetstone, 
YromoB  and  Cassandra ;  but  very  little  of  the  senttments  or 
langua^.  What  is  good  in  Measure  for  Measure  is  Shak- 
Bpeare's  own. 

41.  If  originality  of  invention  did  not  so  much  stamp 
almost  every  piny  of  Shakspeare  that  to  name  one 
as  the  most  original  seems  a  disparagement  tfl 
others,  we  might  say,  that  this  great  prerogative  of  genius 
was  exercised  above  all  in  Lear.  It  diverges  more  from  Oie 
model  of  regular  tragedy  tlian  Macbeth  or  Otliello,  and  even 
more  than  Hamlet ;  but  the  fable  is  belter  couBtiucted  than 
in  the  last  of  these,  and  it  displays  full  as  much  of  the  almost 
Ruperhuman  inspiration  of  the  poet  as  the  other  two.    Lei^ 
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liMBSelf  Jft,  perliaps,  the  most  wonderful  of  dramatic  concep- 
lioii8;  ideal  to  satisfy  the  most  romnntii?  iinii»ination,  ye< 
idealized  from  the  reality  of  nature.  Shakspeare,  in  preiiap- 
ing  us  for  the  most  intcase  sympathy  with  tiiis  old  man,  fii-st 
abuse.'?  Iiim  to  tiie  ground:  it  is  not  CEdipua,  against  whoee 
reajwc'ttMi  uojb  the  podn  thym-<elve3  have  conspired ;  it  is  not 
Oreiittis  nobic-miiided  aad  atTuetiotu'ite,  whoM  crime  lias  been 
virtue;  it  is  a  hc^iistronj^,  feeble,  aad  selfish  being,  wlium,  ia 
the  first  act  of  the  trsij?edy,  nothing  seems  capable  of  redeem- 
ing in  our  eyes;  notliing  but  what  follows,  —  intense  woo, 
unnatural  wronc;.  Then  comes  on  that  Hpleudid  madnea^ 
not  alMitrdly  sudden,  as  in  .^otne  tmgedies,  but  iu  which  the 
Btrings  that  keep  his  reasoning  |)0\v»jr  tu;^elher  give  way  one 
alter  tlio  other  in  the  fren/.y  of  ra^c  and  grief.  Then  it  is 
tliat  wo  find,  what  in  life  may  sometimes  be  seen,  the  intellec- 
Uial  energies  gi'ow  stronger  in  calamity,  and  especially  under 
wrong.  All  awful  eloquence  belongs  to  unmerited  sufferingi'. 
Thoughts  burst  out,  more  profound  than  Lear  in  his  prosper- 
ous hour  could  ever  have  conceived ;  incx)nHeqaent,  for  such  ia 
the  coudiliun  of  madness,  but  in  themselves  fragmeuts  of 
oohereQt  truth,  the  rejison  of  aa  unrea^ionablo  mind. 

42.  Timon  of  Atliens  is  cast,  as  it  were,  in  the  same  mouU 
as  Lear:  it  in  the  same  essential  character,  the  same  Timongr 
generosity  more  frofp  wanton  ost«titaiioii  tlian  love  *">•"»• 
of  others,  tiio  same  tierce  rage  under  the  smart  of  ingratitude, 
the  .same  rousing  up  in  thai  tempest  of  powers  that  had  slum- 
bered uniiuspected  in  some  deep  recess  of  the  soul ;  for,  ha<l 
Tiiauii  or  Lear  known  that  piiilosopiiy  of  liuman  nature  in 
Uteir  calmer  moments  which  fury  brought  fortli,  they  would 
nevui  fiave  had  such  terrible  occjision  to  display  it.  The 
thoughtless  confidence  of  Lear  in  his  cbildrtm  has  something 
in  il  far  more  touching  than  the  self-beggary  of  Timon ; 
though  both  one  and  the  other  have  prototypes  enough  in 
real  life.  And  as  we  give  the  old  king  more  of  our  pity,  so  a 
moro  intense  abhorrence  aceomi^iioies  his  daugliters  and  the 
evil  characters  of  that  drama,  tlian  we  spare  for  the  miserable 
sy<-:o[ihanCs  of  the  Athenian.  Their  thaiiklessness  is  antici- 
pated, aud  springs  from  the  very  nature  ol'  their  calling :  it 
verges  on  llie  beaten  road  of  comedy.  In  this  play  there  is 
neillier  a  female  pereonage,  except  two  courtezans,  who  hai-dly 
t^N'ak;  nor  is  there  any  prominent  character  (the  honest 
(tetviuil  in  not  such)  redeemed  by  virtue  enough  to  be  eatima- 
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•  ;  for  tlM*  eynir  Ap^mantns  5s  bnt  a  rynic,  «nA  vll  replM^fl 
llie  iioWe  Kent  ■  r  rlrntna.     Tlie  i'able,  if  fnhle  it  can 

ftc  r;il!ci|.  is  90  '  i.-irily  deficient  in  aiMion,  a  fault  «f 

V.  l.sjieiirtr  isk  not  piilty  in  any  other  instanre,  that  we 

fn  -   r  a  little  how  he  sltould  have  seen  in  the  sinj^e 

di^lintjiiion  of  Tirnon  a  countcrl»a!ance  for  the  manifold  objec- 
tion.* to  ihis  siiliji'ct.  But  there  seems  to  have  been  a  jiorioJ 
of  Shaksj»fcarp's  life  when  liLs  heart  was  ill  at  ease,  and  ill 
content  with  the  world  or  Ws  own  conscience  ;  the  memory  of 
hours  missficnt.  the  pang  of  affection  misplacetl  or  unrequifetl, 
the  experience  of  man's  worker  nature  which  intercourse  with 
unworthy  associates,  by  choice  or  circumstance,  peciiliftrly 
t<.*achcs,  —  these,  as  they  sank  down  into  tlie  <leptli8  of  his 
preat  mind,  seem  not  only  to  have  inspireil  into  it  tlio  concep- 
tion of  I^ar  and  Timon,  bnt  tliat  of  one  primary  characler, 
the  censurer  of  mankind.  This  type  is  first  seen  in  the  pliilo- 
Bophic  melancholy  of  Jaques,  <Si7Mi^  witli  an  imdiminisheJ 
serenity,  and  with  a  gayety  of  fancy,  tlioufrh  not  of  manners, 
on  the  Jollies  of  the  world.  It  assumes  a  graver  oft<t  in  thtt 
exileil  Duke  of  the  same  play,  and  next  one  mther  more 
severe  in  the  Duke  of  Mea-^ure  for  ^feivsiu-e.  In  all  thwe, 
however,  it  is  merely  contemplative  philosophy.  In  Hamlet 
this  is  mingled  with  the  impulses  of  a  perturbed  heart  tmder 
the  pressure  of  extraonlinary  circ«m<tpnces  ;  it  shines  no 
longer  as  in  the  former  chanicters.  with  a  steady  light,  hut 
pliiys  in  fitfurcorusciitlons  amidst  feifrned  gayety  and  extr-iva- 
gance.  In  Lear  it  is  the  flash  of  sudden  inspiration  across 
the  incongruous  imagery  of  madness  ;  in  Timon  it  is  oliscurwl 
hy  the  exa^;»erations  of  missmthropy.  These  plays  all  belong 
to  nearly  the  same  period;  As  Yoii  Like  It  l>eing  wsualiy 
n^ferred  to  IfiOO,  Hamlet,  in  its  allered  form,  to  ab«iut  UiU'2, 
Timon  to  the  same  year.  Measure  for  Measure  to  1C03,  nnd 
Lear  to  lt)<>4.  In  the  later  plays  of  Shakspenre,  especially 
in  Macbeth  and  the  Tempest,  much  of  moral  speculation  will 
tie  found ;  but  he  has  never  retnrned  to  this  type  of  eliar&cler 
in  the  personages.  Timon  is  less  read  nnd  less  plen.<ing  tlian 
the  great  majority  of  Sliakspeare's  plays;  but  it  al>outids  with 
Bigns  of  his  genius.  Schlegel  observes,  that,  of  all  his  works, 
it  is  that  which  has  most  satire ;  comic  in  representation  of 
llie  parasites,  indignant  and  Juvenalian  in  the  bursts  of  Timon 
Limself. 

43.  I'erides  is  gonendly  reckoned  to  bo  in  part,  and  tiAj  in 
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part,  the  work  of  Sbakspeare.     From  tlie  poverty  jinJ  bad 

tsi'' t  of  tlie  fiilile,  iLe  want  of  any  eflV-otive  or    p„rici«. 

dir.  I  ,  .ililt;  cliiittu'ttT  (for  Miu'inais  no  more  than 
tbe  i-«mnnoit  I'orin  of  ffmiile  virtue,  sufh  as  all  tlie  rlramatisla 
of  that  age  iT>ultl  dniw).  and  a  perieral  lut-blentws  of  tlit'  tra- 
gedy as  a  wliole,  I  sliuuld  not  lielieve  the  slnn-ture  to  have 
been  Shaksjuare'si.  But  nmny  passages  are  fur  more  in  liis 
manner  than  in  that  of  any  eontem|.iomry  writer  willi  wboiu 
I  am  acqufiiiited;  and  tlie  extrinsic  testimony,  though  not 
conclusive,  being  of  some  value,  I  eliould  not  dissent  from  tiie 
judgment  of  Steevena  and  JSlalone,  that  it  wii»,  in  no  incon- 
siderablu  dejsp-oe,  repmired  and  improved  by  his  touch.  l>ruke 
has  plftwd  it  under  the  year  lO'JO,  a»  the  ettrliesl  of  Siiak 
Bpeare's  plays,  for  no  belter  ivasoii,  apiMireutiy,  than  that  lie 
thought  it  inferior  lo  all  the  rest.  But  if^  an  rao»t  will  agree, 
it  were  not  quite  his  own,  tliis  i-easnn  will  have  less  weight; 
aod  the  lann^iivjre  seeins  to  me  rather  (hat  of  ids  second  or 
third  manner  than  of  his  first.  Perii'lcs  is  not  known  lo  have 
eijstc*)  betbre  1  OdS. 

44.  The  majority  of  readers,  I  believe,  ni^Rign  to  ]\lHcheth» 
wliich  seems  to  have  l>een  written  about  IGOG,  the  pre-emi- 
nence anjonf»  the  works  of  Sludispeare :  many,  howe.ver, 
would  rather  name  Olhello,  one  of  hid  latent,  which  i»  relvn-ed 
to  1611  ;  and  a  few  mi;;lit  ]>reler  Lear  to  either.  The  j^rcAt 
epic  dramii,  ua  the  first  may  be  called,  deserves,  in  my  own 
judgment,  the  post  it  has  atlaiiitd;  a:*  being,  in  the  liingoa;;e 
of  Drake,  "tlie  {jreHtest  effort  of  <>iir  uitlhor's  fjeiiiu;!,  the 
mo»t  Fublimc  and  impressive  drama  which  the  world  ha.'i  ever 
beheld."  It  wilt  be  observed,  that  Shakspeare  had  now  turned 
his  mind  towanb  the  tragic  drama.  No  trageily  but  Romeo 
and  eluliet  belongs  to  the  sixteenth  century ;  ten,  without 
eonnting  Pericles,  appeared  in  the  first  eleven  yeare  of  tlie 
present.  It  is  not  my  design  to  distinguis'h  each  of  his  plays 
K'paratelj' ;  and  it  will  be  evident  that  I  pass  over  tome  of 
the  gn'Mtest.  No  writer,  in  fact,  is  so  well  known  as  Shiik- 
»|K?Mre,  or  has  l)een  so  abundantly,  and,  on  the  whole,  so  ahly 
criticitted :  I  might  havu  been  warrant«l  in  saying  even  less 
than  I  have  done. 

4-'f.  .Shnkspeait;  was  na  I  believe,  convereatit  with  the  bet- 
ter c1hs9  of  English  literature  which  the  reign  of  Kli/abetb 
afforded.  Among  other  books,  the  tnm^liition  by  North  of 
Ainyot'B  Plutai-ch  iseeuis  lo  luive  fallen  into  his  hand"  alxiut 
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1007.    It  WAS  tbe  source  of  three  tragedies  founded  on  tho 
„  „  lives  of  Brutus.  Antony,  and   C*>rioIaniis ;  tho  fin^t 
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benring  the  name  of  Julius  Ca»nr.  In  thi.s  the  plot 
wnnM  even  that  historicjil  unity  which  the  ifimantic 
drama  re<]nire3;  the  third  and  fotirth  acta  arc  ill 
connected;  it  is  deficient  in  female  characters,  ami  in  tliat 
comhitiation  which  is  generally  apparent  amidst  all  the  intri- 
cacies of  his  fable.  But  it  abotuids  in  line  scenes  and  tine 
piLHsoges:  the  spirit  of  Plutarch's  Brutus  is  vrell  aein;d,  the 
prtidominance  of  Csesar  himself  is  jiidicionsly  restraineil,  ~ 
i!hHi*act«'rs  have  that  individuality  which  Shaks|>care  seldo 
misi^fs ;  nor  is  there,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  range  of  ancient 
and  modern  clo<pience  a  speech  more  fully  realizing  the  per- 
fection that  orators  have  striven  to  attain  than  thatoi'  Antonjr. 

46.  Antony  and  Clonpatra  is  of  rather  a  different  onler; 
Antony  unit  it  doc8  not  fiimish,  perhaps,  so  many  striking  bean- 
oieop«tr».    lip,  j^j,  ^|,g  |j,gt^  jj„i  jg  j,i  jgggj  equiilly  redolent  of  tho 

gonius  of  Shakspeare.  Antony,  indeed,  was  given  him  by 
history ;  and  he  lias  but  embodied  in  his  own  vivid  colors  the 
irregular  mind  of  the  Triumvir,  ambitious  and  daring  against' 
all  enemies  but  himself.  In  Cleopatra  he  had  le.ss  to  guide 
him:  she  is  another  incarnation  of  the  same  passions,  more 
lawless  and  insensible  to  reason  and  honor  as  they  are  four 
in  women.  This  character  being  not  one  that  can  |>1« 
its  strong  and  spirited  delineation  has  not  been  sutficient 
observed.  It  has,  indeed,  only  a  poetical  originality:  the  tyf 
waa  in  the  courtezan  of  common  life ;  but  the  resemblance 
tliat  of  Michael  Angelo's  Sibyls  to  a  muscular  woman.  In 
this  tragedy,  like  .Julius  Cajsar,  as  has  been  justly  oliserved 
by  Schlegel,  the  event-s  that  do  not  paiss  on  the  stage  are 
scarcely  mmle  clear  enough  to  one  who  is  not  previously 
acipiaintcd  with  histoi-y,  and  some  of  the  persons  appear  and 
vanish  again  without  sufficient  reason.  He  has,  in  fact, 
copied  Plutarch  too  exactly. 

47.  This  faidt  is  by  no  moans  discerned  in  the  third  Roman 

tragedy  of  Shalcspeare,  —  Coriolanus.  lie  luckily 
found  an  intrinsic  historical  unity  which  he  could 
not  have  destroyed,  and  which  hh  magnificent  delineation  of 
the  chief  personage  has  thoronghly  maintained.  Ciniolanus 
himself  has  the  grandeur  of  sculpture :  his  proportions  are 
colossal ;  nor  would  let's  than  this  transcendent  superiority,  hy 
which  he  towers  over  bia  fellow-citizens,  warrant,  or  aeem  for 
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the  moment  to  warrant,  his  liaughtiness  and  their  pusillnni- 
init^.  The  surprising  judgment  of  Slmkspeare  is  visible  in 
thi».  A  dramatist  of  tlie  second  eliiFs  (for  he  alone  is  in  the 
first),  a  Conieille,  n  Schiller,  or  i»n  Alfieri,  would  not  have 
lost  the  occasion  of  repi-esenting  the  plebeian  fona  of  courage 
and  pHtrioti^m.  A  tribune  would  have  been  made  to  utter 
noble  speeches,  and  some  critics  would  hare  extolled  the 
balance  and  contrast  of  the  antagonist  principles.  And  this 
might  have  degenenited  into  the  general  saws  of  ethics  and 
politii-s  which  philosophical  trage<lian8  love  to  pour  forth. 
But  Shakspeare  instinctively  perceived,  that  to  render  the 
arrogance  of  Coriolanus  endunible  to  tlio  spectator,  or  dro- 
matiailly  probable,  he  must  abas^e  the  plebeians  to  a  con- 
temptible jHJpulace.  The  sacrifice  of  historic  truth  is  often 
necessary  for  the  truth  of  poetry.  Tiie  citizens  of  early 
Rome,  r^mticorum  mascula  militum  proles,  are  indeed  cahim- 
niatcd  in  liis  scenes,  at\d  might  almost  pass  for  burgesses  of 
Stmtfopd;  but  the  unity  of  emotion  is  not  dissipated  by  con- 
trswlictory  energies.  Coriolanus  is  less  rich  in  poetical  style 
than  the  other  two,  but  the  comic  parts  are  full  of  humor.  In 
these  three  tragedies  it  is  manifest,  that  Roman  cliaractcr,  and 
still  more  Roman  manners,  are  not  exhibited  with  the  preci 
sion  of  a  scholar;  yet  there  is  something  tliat  distingui»!hp3 
them  from  the  rest,  soinethiug  of  a  rp-andion'h/  in  the  senti- 
ments and  langiinge,  which  shows  us  that  Siiakspcare  had  not 
read  that  history  without  entering  into  its  spirit. 

48.  Olhello,  or  perhaps  the  Tempest,  is  reckoned  by  manjr 
the  latost  of  Shakspeare's  works.  In  the  zenith  of  „,,_„_ 
hi8  faculties,  m  possession  of  tame  disprofwrtionate,  meut  and 
iniloed,  to  what  has  since  accrued  to  his  memory,  but  *"**■ 
beyond  that  of  any  contemporary,  at  the  age  of  about  forty- 
seven,  he  ceased  to  write,  and  settled  himself  at  a  distance 
from  all  dramatic  associations  in  his  own  native  town;  a  home 
of  which  he  had  never  loet  sight,  nor  even  permanently  quit- 
ted, the  birthplace  of  his  children,  and  to  which  he  brought 
what  might  then  seem  aiUaeuce  in  a  middle  station,  with  the 
hope,  doubtless,  of  a  secure  decline  into  the  yellow  leaf  of 
years.  But  he  was  cut  off  in  1()16,  not  probably  in  the  midst 
»f  »ny  sdiemes  for  his  own  glory,  but  to  the  loss  of  thotse 
eiyoynieiits  which  he  had  accustomed  himself  to  value  beyond 
iU  Ha  descendants,  it  ia  well  known,  became  exiiitct  in  iiulo 
more  llian  half  a  cenlary. 
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49.  Tlie  narae  of  Shakspeare  is  tlie  greatest  in  nnr  litero- 
dmuiuM    *'''"^> — '^  is  I  lie  grralvst  in  all  liuutUiire.     No  umn 


of  Ilia 
gintlua. 


ever  came  near  to  hiju  in  tlie  titalive  |h»wpi's  of  tie 
mind;  no  man  liad  ever  eudi  gtrvn<rtli  at  ciiit'c,  mid 
such  varlely  of  iniiigioalion.  C-«lfr»do;e  liau  most  felit'ituu.-ly 
applied  to  liim  a  Greek  Mpithet,  given  belbiv  to  I  know  not 
whom,  cortiunly  non«  so  dusiT^iiifj  of  il,  /ivpanwc,  \\u,-  tiou- 
Bnnd-iKiulfd  .SludtsjKaiv.'  TIk?  miridn^r  of  «"]wracl»ir*  in  liis 
plaj's  i»  aslonisliiiif^ly  git'at,  witliotit  reckoning  ihow!  who, 
althourrh  transient,  bavi;  ollou  tlic'ir  individuality,  iUJ  distini-t, 
all  tyj)es  of  huniiui  life  in  well-df lined  difierencea.  Yet  he 
never  tiikes  an  al>t*tra<:t  qnality  to  emUxiy  it,  g«3areely  |H-rlm|i8 
a  d«'Hiiite  condition  of  maiiuers,  as  Jonson  does;  nor  did  be 
diiiw  niu(;li,  as  I  conceive,  tmu  living  njodels:  tliere  is  no 
nuuiifest  uppcjirance  of'  pci-sonal  enricalure  in  lii»  eooiedie», 
though  in  some  slight  trsiits  of  character  this  may  not  impro- 
bahly  have  been  llie  i-nuvi.  Above  all,  neiliier  be  nor  his  con- 
lempoi-arics  wrote  for  the  stage  in  the  worst,  though  most 
literal,  and  of  bite  years  tlie  must  usual,  sense  t  niakitif;  ihe 
servants  and  handrnaidt^  of  dramatic  invention  to  lord  over  it, 
and  limitLiig  the  ca))iicilie»  of  the  p^>et'»  mind  to  lli<>e<e  of  Lite 
perfurn)ei'i>.  If  this  |>ovei1y  of  the  representalivo  du|iflrt^ 
ment  of  the  draina  had  liung  like  an  im-untln'nt  tieitd  on  the 
creative  power  of  tSliakspCiue,  how  would  lie  have  poured 
forth  M'itli  sncli  inexliaustible  prodigality  the  vast  diversity  of 
chnrn<-tei-s  that  we  liiul  in  some  of  his  phly*  ?  This  it  is  in 
vliicli  lie  leaves  fur  beiund  not  the  drauiuiii^lii  iikax%  hut  all 
writei-s  of  tiction.  Compare  with  him  lloineri  iho  tru^'dians 
of  Greece,  the  jKXits  of  Italy,  Vlantns,  Cervantes,  iMoLicre, 
Addison,  Le  Sage,  Fielding,  Richai'dsnn,  Scoti,  the  i-omancei-s 
of  the  elder  or  Uiter  whools,  —  one  man  has  liir  nioi-e  tlian 
Blirpassed  them  all.  Others  mt^y  have  been  as  sulditne,  olhev* 
may  have  been  more  pathetic,  others  may  have  e<|ualJ(-4l  him 
in  grace  and  purity  of  huiguage,  and  have  shunned  Mime  ot 
ile  faulti?;  but  the  |>bilo:$i>p|iy  of  Sliakiipeaie,  liis  inlitnuii' 
Bearcbing  out  of  the  human  lieart,  whether  in  tiio  gnomic 
fonu  of  sentence  or  in  llie  dramatic  exhibition  of  characier, 
is  a  gill  peeuliiirly  liis  own.  It  is,  if  not  entirely  waiidug, 
very  little  mauitested  in  comparison  with  him,  by  tiie  KiiglLtb 

>  Tnhle  Talk,  rot.  II,  p.  801.     Cnlerl.lp!  m/innn-  (ii'f/pieimv  yi'Annua,  *H1   |.r»- 

biul    preTioiuly    »,K,k«u  of    SlmU«,«tr«'«  jjot  (he  Nime  1U«.U  l.tw6v0Vf  to»U-U. 

UrtaitU  niliiil,  wlilrli,  if  we  takii  it  iii  tlii>  ^       ,  ^^ 

MOM  rf  maltituJinous  unltj,  vovtIuv  "  "  ""««»• 
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dramatists  of  his  own  aad  the  subscqaent  period,  whom  iva 
are  about  to  approivch. 

50.  These  draiuatistB,  as  we  shsUl  speedily  perceive,  ara 
hardly  les8  infeiior  to  Sli.'xkspenre  in  judgment.  To  uujuiig- 
this  quality  I  piirticuljirly  advert,  because  foreign  """''• 
writers,  nnd  sonietimes  our  owu,  have  imputed  an  extraordi- 
nary barburistn  and  rudeness  to  his  works.  TUey  belong, 
indeed,  to  an  age  suflitiiently  rude  and  barbarous  in  its  enter- 
tainments, and  are  oJ"  course  to  be  diisscd  with  what  is  culled 
the  romftutic  school,  wliich  has  liardly  yet  ahukcn  olf  that 
reproach.  But  no  one  who  has  pcrusc(i  the  plays  anterior  to 
those  of  Shukspeure,  or  eontemporary  with  thein,  or  subse- 
quent to  them,  down  to  the  closing  of  the  tiieatres  in  the  civil 
war.  will  protend  to  deny  that  tliere  i.s  far  less  regularity,  in 
regard  to  erery  thinji  where  regubrity  can  be  desired,  in  a 
large  proportion  of  these  (perhaps  in  all  the  tragedies)  than 
ill  hift  own.  We  need  only  repeat  the  names  of  the  Merchant 
of  Venice,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  JLicbcth,  Othello,  the  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  Measure  for  Measure.    The  plots  in  theoe 

■are  excellently  constructed,  and  in  some  with  uncommon  arti- 
•6o«.  But,  even  wliere  an  annlysis  of  the  story  might  excito 
criticism,  tliere  is  generally  an  unity  of  interest  which  tones 
the  whole.  The  Winter's  Tale  is  not  a  moilel  to  follow;  but 
we  feel  th«t  tlie  Winter's  Tale  ia  a  single  story:  it  is  even 
managed  as  such  witlt  consummate  sldlL  It  is  another  proof 
of  Shakspeare's  judgment,  that  he  hi>3  given  action  enough 
to  his  comedies,  without  the  bustling  intricacy  of  the  Spanish 
stage.  If  his  plots  have  any  litlle  obscjirity  in  some  parU,  it 
is  from  copying  his  novel  or  history  too  minutely. 

51.  The  idolatry  of  Shakspeare  has  been  carried  so  far  of 
late  years,  tliat  Drake  and  perhaps  greater  authorities  have 
been  unwilling  to  acknowledge  any  fanlls  in  his  pl.ays.  This, 
however,  i?  on  extravagance  rather  derogatory  to  ihe  critic 
tiiu-  lile  to  the  poet.  Besides  the  blemishes  of  con- 
Slni  ^iKne  of  his  plots,  which  are  pardonable,  but  still 
blemishes,  there  are  too  many  in  his  style.  His  conceits  and 
quibbles  often  spoil  the  effect  of  his  scenes,  and  tiike  oft'  from 
the  pasfiion  he  would  excite.  In  the  bust  act  of  Richard  II., 
the  Duke  of  York  is  introduced  demanding  the  [juuiahment  of 
hi«  IMJ41  Aumale  for  a  eonspinwy  against  the  king,  while  the 
Dachess  implores  mercy.  The  scene  is  ill  conceived  and 
worse  executed  throughout;   but  one  line  is  both  atrocious 
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and  contemptible.  The  Duchess  having  dwelt  on  the  word 
pardon,  and  urged  the  king  to  let  her  hear  it  from  his  lips, 
York  takes  her  up  with  this  stupid  quibble :  — 

*^  Speak  It  lu  French,  King  ;  aty,  ParJonnes-moi.*' 

ft  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  Beveral  other  instancej, 
though  none,  perhaps,  quite  so  bnd,  of  verbal  eqirivocations, 
misplaced  and  inconsistent  with  the  person's,  the  author's,  the 
reader's  sentiment. 

52.  Few  will  defend  these  notorions  faulte.  But  is  there 
lu  obwn-  not  one,  less  frequently  mentioned,  yet  of  more  con- 
"J'-  tinual  recuri-enve^ — tli«  extitme  obmiUrity  of  Shak- 

spenre's  diction  ?  His  style  is  full  of  new  words  and  new 
senHCs.  It  is  easy  to  pasg  this  over  ne  obsoleteness:  but 
lliough  miiny  expressions  are  obsolete,  and  many  provincial; 
though  the  Labor  of  his  commentators  has  never  been  so  pro- 
fitably, a.s  well  as  so  liiligently,  employed  as  in  tracing  this  by 
the  help  of  the  meanest  and  most  forgotten  books  of  the  age, — 
it  ia  impossible  to  deny,  that  innumerable  lines  in  Shakspeare 
were  not  more  intelligible  in  liis  time  than  they  are  at  present. 
Much  of  this  may  be  forgiven,  or  ratlier  is  so  incorpomted 
with  the  strength  of  his  reasoti  and  fancy,  that  we  love  it  as 
tire  pi-oper  body  of  Shakspesire's  soul.  Still,  can  we  justify 
the  very  numerous  passages  which  yield  to  no  interpretation, 
knots  which  axa  never  unloosed,  which  conjecture  does  but 
cut,  or  even  those  which,  if  they  may  at  last  be  undurstoo«l, 
keep  the  attention  in  perjilexity  till  the  first  emotion  has 
passed  away  ?  And  these  occur  not  merely  in  places  where 
the  struggles  of  the  speaker's  mind  may  be  well  denoted  by 
some  obscurities  of  hinguage,  as  in  the  soliloquies  of  Hamlet 
and  Macbeth,  but  in  dialogues  between  ordinary  personages, 
and  in  the  business  of  the  play.  We  learn  Sbakspeai-e,  in  fact, 
as  we  lean)  a  language,  or  as  we  read  a  difficult  passage  in 
Greek,  with  the  eye  glancing  on  the  commentary;  and  it  is 
only  after  mucli  study  tliat  we  come  to  forget  a  part,  it  can  b© 
but  a  part,  of  the  perplexities  he  hits  caused  us.  This  was 
no  doubt  one  reason  that  ho  was  less  read  formerly;  his  style 
))a.'<euig  for  obsolete,  tliough  in  many  parts,  as  we  have  just 
siud,  it  was  never  much  more  inteUigible  than  it  is.^ 

inrt  H.  p.  VSL  TUIa  l«  I>r  bo  meutt  tba 
truth,  but  iBther  tha  teTWM  of  It.  t>i7- 
d«u  knew  not  at  all  whtrb  <r«re  earliar, 
or  vlilch  later,  of  SliaJupaan'*  pUtfSi 
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53.  It  docs  not  appear  probable,  that  Rhakspeare  was  ever 
placed  below,  or  merely  on  a  level  with,  tiie  oilier  nupopa- 
dramatic  writers  of  this  period.'  That  his  play8  '•^*J'- 
were  not  so  frequently  represented  as  those  of  Fletcher,  is 
Utile  to  the  purpose;  they  required  a  more  expensive  decora- 
tion, a  larger  company  of  good  performeris,  and,  above  all, 
they  were  le?s  intelligible  to  a  promiscuous  audience.  Yet  it 
is  certain,  that  throuphout  the  seventeenth  century,  and  eveti 
in  the  writings  of  Addison  and  his  contemporaries,  we  seldom 
or  uever  meet  with  that  eomjylete  recognition  of  his  supre- 
macy, tJiat  unhesitating  preference  of  him  to  all  the  w^orld, 
which  liaa  become  the  faith  of  the  la.at  and  the  jiresent  cen- 
tory.  And  it  le  I'emarkable.  that  this  aiMJtheosis,  so  to  speak, 
of  Shakspeare,  was  originally  the  work  of  what  has  been 
styled  a  frigid  nnd  tasteless  generation,  the  age  of  George  U. 
Much  is  cert,-unly  due  to  the  stage  Itself,  when  those  appeared 
wlio  could  guide  and  control  the  public  taste,  and  discover 
that  in  the  poet  himself  which  sluggish  imaginations  could  not 
Lave  reached.  The  enthusiasm  ibr  Shakspeare  is  nearly  coin- 
cident with  that  for  Garrick :  it  was  kept  up  by  his  followers, 
and  especially  by  that  highly  gifted  family  which  has  but 
recently  l>een  withdrawn  from  our  stiige. 

.'54.  Among  the  commentators  on  iSluikspeaire,  Warbnrton, 
always  striving  to  display  his  own  acuteness,  and  criticwoo 
scorn  of  others,  deviates  more  than  any  one  else  siu»k»p<«i». 
from  the  meaning.  Theobald  was  the  first  who  did  a  little. 
Johnson  explained  much  well ;  but  there  is  something  niiigis- 
terial  in  tlie  manner  wherein  he  dismisses  each  play  like  a 
l>oy'8  exercise,  tJiat  irritiiies  the  reader.  His  criticism  is 
frequently  judicious,  but  betrays  no  ardent  admiration  for 
Siiakspeare-     Malone  and  Steevens  were  two  laborious  com- 


■  *  eertaln  WlllUun  {^utwright,  In  Mm- 
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mcntatorB  on  tlio  meaning  of  words  and  phra-acs ;  one  ilull, 
the  other  clever:  but  the  duUicss  was  accoui|mnied  byeandor 
and  a  love  of  truth ;  the  elevemess,  by  a  tolul  jiUsence  of  both. 
Neither  seems  to  have  had  a  full  disocmmeut  of  Shakspeare'a 
genius.  Tlie  numerous  critics  of  the  List  iige  wlio  were  not 
editors  have  poured  out  much  that  is  trite  and  insipid,  mucJi 
tliat  is  hypcrcritieal  and  erroneous :  yet  coUeetiveJy  they  not 
oidy  bear  witness  to  the  public  taste  for  the  poet,  but  Inught 
oien  to  judj^e  and  ffeel  more  acrurately  tlian  they  would  have 
done  for  tliemselves.  Hurd  and  Lord  Kaimei?,  espeirially  the 
fonncr,  may  be  reckoned  among;  the  best  of  this  ebiss;'  Misl 
Montagu,  perhaps,  in  her  celebrated  Kssay.  not  very  far  from 
the  bottom  of  the  list.  In  the  present  centiiry,  Coleridge  and 
Schiegel,  so  nearly  at  the  sumu  time  that  the  question  of 
priority  and  even  plagiarism  has  been  mooted,  gave  a  more 
philosopliical.  and  at  (he  same  time  a  more  intrinsically  oxa<:t, 
view  of  .Shaks|jcare  tliun  their  predecessora.  What  has  since 
been  written  baa  oflen  been  highly  acute  and  (esthetic^  but 
occasionally  with  an  excess  of  refinement  which  substitutes 
the  critic  for  the  work.  Mrs.  Jameson's  P^says  ou  the  Fe- 
male Characters  of  Shakspeare  are  among  tlie  best  It  was 
right  that  this  province  of  illustration  should  be  reserved  for 
a  woman's  liand. 

55.  Ben  Jonson,  so  generally  known  by  that  familiar 
description  that  some  might  hardly  re«)gni?.e  him 
without  it,  wiis  placed  next  to  Shakspeare  by  his  own 
age.  They  were  mucli  acquainted,  and  belonged  to  the  oldest, 
perhaps,  and  not  the  worst  of  clubs^  formed  by  Sir  WiJler 
Kaleigh  about  the  Ixjginning  of  the  century,  which  met  at  the 
Mermaid  in  Friday  Street.  We  may  easily  b<dieve  tlie  tf^sf  i- 
inony  of  one  of  its  members,  that  it  was  a  feast  of  the  moet 
subtle  and  brilliant  wit."  Jonson  had  abundant  powers  of 
poignant  luid  sarcastic  humor,  bctiides  extensive  reading;  and 
Shakspeare  must  linve  brought  to  the  Mermaid  the  brightnesa 
of  his  faiicy.  Selden  and  Cam<len,  the  former  in  early  youth, 
are  reported  to  have  given  the  ballast  of  their  etroog  aenaa 

'  ITord,  In  his  not*".  -it 

nt    rwtTV,    TOl.     i.    p  111 

gooil  rpmiirkscm  rluMi!'  ;..._,- 

»U|p5Tn(cil   bv  Hi  .     »i,,l   Ikwulv,   oi'iiob 

KimiiiniKiel.  ill'  .  U  liuklniMitbla, 

TbeMe  remarks  i  >■  '  .  , 

MU  of  Sluik*peaTv,  iuiJ  to  expiuiit   tli«        =  Uilfcird«  U&  of  jDiuua,  p.  (Bi 
4byut«d  jNUmmc  ia  Uonic*.    Hard  Jiutljr    Ut.  276 
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■nd  lenrninn;  to  this  rhister  of  poeta.  Tliere  lias  been,  bow- 
ever,  a  prevalent  tradition  thnt  .lonson  W8*  not  without  Pome 
malignant  and  en%iou9  feelings  towarrls  Slinksf>earc.  Giflbnl 
has  re|>elle(l  this  imjintation  witii  considerable  success,  though 
we  may  still  suspect  thnt  there  waa  something  caustic  and 
tatuniino  in  the  tem^iier  of  Jonaon.  i 

oG.  The  Alchemist  19  a  play  which  long  remained  on  tho 
stftg«,  though  1  am  not  sure  that  it  has  been  represent-  TheAioh*. 
ed  since  the  diys  of  Gai'rick,  who  was  famoiiB  in  "i"- 
Abel  Drugger.  Notwilhstnmling  tho  indiscriminate  and  inju- 
diciouB  panegyric  of  Giftbrd,  I  lielieve  there  is  no  rea«lep  of 
tapte  bnt  will  condemn  the  outrageous  excess  of  pedantry 
wii  '    the  first  acts  of  this  piny  abound;  pedantry  the 

nx'  <  -lalile,  that  it  is  not  even  what,  Imwever  unfit  for 
the  Kngiish  stage,  scholars  migiit  comprehend,  but  the  gibbet- 
of  obscure  treatises  on  alchemy,  which,  whatever  the 
entatore  may  choose  to  say,  was  as  unintelligible  to  all  but 
few  half-witted  dupes  of  tliat  impostoiw  as  it  is  at  present. 
Much  of  this,  it  seems  impos-sible  to  donbt,  wns  omitted  in 
representation.  Nor  is  his  pedantic  display  of  learning  con- 
fined to  the  part  of  the  Alchemist,  who  had  certainly  a  right  to 
talk  in  the  style  of  his  science,  if  he  had  done  it  with  some 
roo<leralion.  Sir  Epicure  Mammon,  a  worldly  sen^uallMt, 
placed  in  the  author's  own  age,  ])0»rs  out  a  tornint  of  gliifton- 
ons  cookeiy  from  the  kitchens  of  Heliogabalus  and  Apicius : 
bis  dishes  are  to  be  camels'  heels,  the  lieards  of  barbels  atid 
dissolved  pearl,  crowning  all  with  the  paps  of  a  sow.  But, 
while  this  hubitujd  error  of  Jonson's  vanity  is  not  to  be  over- 
looVed,  we  may  truly  say,  that  it  is  much  more  than  comj)en- 
8:11 '  '  '' excellencies  of  this  pfmiedy.     The  plot,  with  great 

sin  ]■>,  continually  animated  and  interesting;    tlie  clm- 

*"•  conceived  and  delineated  with  admirable  boldnws, 

*j(ii  J  1,  and  rariety:  the  humor,  especially  in  the  two 
PuriiaiiA,  a  sect  who  now  began  to  do  penance  un  the  stage,  is 
vnM«ing;  the  language,  when  it  does  not  smell  too  much  of 
book-learning,  is  forcible  and  clear.  The  Alchemist  is  one 
«f  the  three  plays  whicli  usually  contest  the  superiority  among 
iJirasa  of -lonson. 

1)7.  The  second  of  these  is  The  Pox,  which,  aoeording  to 
((cneral  opinion,  has  been  placed  al>ove  the  Alche-  vorpf,nr,o« 

If.      Notwitlwtanding   the   dissent   of   Gilford,  I  tik  »ox. 
>hl  cooeur  in  this  suflVage.    The  fable  belongs  to  a  higher 
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of  oomedj.  Wi»)iout  minutely  rnquiring  wlietlier  the 
Boinan  hunters  after  the  iiihcritaiK-e  of  ti^e  rich,  so  w**!!  de- 
scribed by  Horace,  and  es|)eciiiUy  the  costly  presents  Iiy  which 
they  endeavored  to  secure  a  better  retuni,  are  aliofjether 
Bceordiog  to  the  manners  of  Venice,  where  Jonsoti  has  laid  his 
scene,  we  must  acknowledge,  lliat  ho  has  displayed  the  base 
cupidity,  of  which  there  will  never  be  wanting  examples 
among  mankind,  in  &ucli  colors  ae  all  other  dnmiuliu  potitry 
can  hardly  rival.  Cumberland  has  blamed  the  manner  in 
which  Volpone  brings  ruin  on  liis  head  by  insulting,  in  dis- 
guise, tho^o  whom  he  had  dujied.  In  this,  I  agree  with  Gif- 
fiird,  ti>ej-e  i^  no  violation  of  nature.  Beaides  their  ignorance 
of  his  person,  so  that  he  could  not  necessarily  foresee  Uie 
ejects  of  Volture's  rage,  it  has  been  well  and  finely  eaid  by 
Cumberland,  that  there  is  a  moi-al  in  a  villain's  outwitting 
himself.  And  tliis  is  one  that  many  dramatists  liave  dis 
played. 

58.  In  the  choice  of  subject,  The  Fox  is  mudi  inferioir 
to  Tartuft'e,  to  which  it  bears  some  very  general  analogy. 
Though  the  Tartulle  is  not  a  remarkably  agrceaLtle  i)lay,  'J'he 
Fox  is  much  less  so :  five  of  the  principal  characters  are 
wicked  almost  beyond  any  reti-ibution  that  comedy  can  dia> 
liense ;  the  smiles  it  cjills  forth  are  not  those  of  gayety,  itut 
scorn  ;  and  the  parta  of  an  absurd  English  knight  and  his 
wife,  though  very  humorous,  are  hardly  prominent  enough  to 
enliven  the  scenes  of  guilt  and  fraud  which  pa^s  before  our 
eyes,  but,  though  too  much  |>edantry  obtrudes  itaelK  it  does 
not  overspread  the  |>agcs  wiUi  nonsense  as  in  the  Alchcjoiat; 
the  cluvrncters  of  Celia  and  Bonario  excite  some  inierc.st;  the 
diflerences,  one  can  hardly  say  the  gradations,  of  villany  are 
marked  with  the  strong  touches  of  .Jonson'e  pen ;  the  incidents 
Biu-cccd  rapidly  and  naturally ;  the  dramatic  efiect,  above  all, 
is  iMtrceptible  to  every  reader,  and  riaes  in  a  climax  tlirough 
tlie  la<it  two  acts  to  i  he  conclusion. 

59.  The  yilent  Woman,  wluch  has  been  mimed  by  some 
Th«  BiiMt  with  the  Alchemist  and  the  Fox,  falls  much  below 
woniBU.  tiicm  in  vigorous  delineation  and  di-amatic  ettiect.  It 
has  more  diversity  of  manner  than  of  character;  the  amusing 
ecenes  boi-der  sometimes  on  farce,  as    whore   two  cownnlly 

knights  are  nuide  to  receive  blows  in  the  dark, each      ■; 

thom  to  come  from  liis   adversary;  and  tlie  train;.  n 

veitlier  pleasing  nor  probable.     It  is  written  vfitlt  a  great  deal 
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of  epirit,  «n<l  has  a  value  us  tbc  represciitatloi*  of  London  life 
in  tlie  highur  ranks  at  that  time.  Bnt,  upon  the  whole,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  give  to  Every  Man  in  his  Humur  a 
ranch  superior  place.  It  is  a  proof  of  Jonsoa's  evtensivo 
that  the  story  of  this  phiy,  and  sevcrtd  particular 
I,  have  been  detected  in  a  writer  so  much  out  of  the 
'track  as  Libanius.* 

60.  The  pastoral  drama  of  the  Sad  Shepherd  is  the  beat 
testimony  to  the  poetical  imagination  of  Jonson.  gajghsp. 
Superior  in  originality,  liveliness,  and  beauty  to  the  '""■■l- 
Fitithful  Shepherdess  of  Fletcher,  it  reminds  us  rather,  in 
hinguage  and  imagery,  of  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream; 
and  |icrh»[w  no  otiicr  poetry  has  come  so  near  to  that  of  Shuk- 
epcare.  .Jonaon,  like  him,  had  an  extRiordinary  command  of 
Kngliah,  in  its  popular  and  provincial  idiomn,  as  well  as  what 
might  be  gained  from  books ;  and,  though  his  invincible  pedan- 
try now  and  then  obti-udes  itself  into  the  mouths  of  phepherds, 
it  is  compensated  by  numerous  passages  of  the  most  natural 
and  graceful  expression.  This  beautiful  drama  is  imperfect, 
liardiy  more  tlian  hall'  remaining,  or,  more  probably,  having 
ever  been  written.  It  wa*  also  Jonson's  last  song :  age  ami 
{•ovorty  had  stolen  upon  liira ;  but,  as  one  has  said  who  expe- 
rienoed  the  same  desitiny,  "  the  life  was  in  the  leaf,"  and  his 
laurel  remained  verdant  amidst  the  snow  of  hia  honored 
head.  The  beauties  of  tlie  Sad  .Shepherd  might  be  reck- 
oned rather  poetical  than  ilramatic ;  yet  the  action  is  both 
diversified  and  interesting  to  a  degree  we  seldom  find  in  llio 
pastoral  drama:  thci-e  is  little  tlwit  is  low  in  the  coraiu 
Speeches,  nothing  that  is  inflated  in  the  serious. 

61.  Two  men  once  united  by  friend.-'hiji,  and  for  ever  by 
fame,  the   Dioscuri   of  our  zodiac,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,   rose   upon    the    horizon,  as    the   stAr  of   »nii" 
Shakxiiearc.  though   still    in   ita  fullest  briglitness,   ^^*«>'-- 
w:i  '.;  in  the  sky.     The  first  in  order  of  time,  among 
moi'             lily  plays  published  with  their  joint  names,  is  the 
Woman-Hater,  represented,  according  to  Langbaine,  in  1607, 

•   I  ■    ■  m  the  Hfc.      l>rvi1*P  gl»W  \t  M  lib 

lln  '  '  tliitt  rhorv  l«  more  ^t  and  wtule- 

W"l  fiMi-v    in    [h!.«    nl  IV  tlian    it\   n-tiv   nf 


jo(  Uu(li  lu  lliu>:    ttiu  tUtiJcbiu   Is  in    cou>cilu.-i>,  |>  I'J',. 
|<idiu,  but  JonioD  mi^  liiira  OilAt  tt 
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and  scribed  to  Beaumont  alone  lij  Seward,  thoagh,  I  believe^ 
inereir -JO  orttiievtore.'  Beatmiont  died  at  the  age  of' thirty, 
ia  I6I0;  Fletcher,  io  1625.  No  difference  of  manner  k 
p«reepcible.  or  at  least  no  critic  has  perceived  anj,  in  tha 
plars  that  ^ippeared  between  these  two  epodis :  in  fact,  the 
^reaier  :jart  were  not  printed  till  1647.  and  it  is  only  tlutwgfa 
livi  :wunL<  ti  :he  'jLiv-house  that  we  (fisdngnish  their  dates. 
T!w  '.Rbiitioa.  however,  of  their  own  times,  as  well  as  the 
tniriitrr  <Jeatb  or*  Beaumont,  give  lis  reason  to  name  Fletdier, 
Mfu«u  ^ve  !ueuiiou  one  hd^t.  as  the  principal  anfbor  of  all 
thv:<«  :>uiv» :  :uid  'H'  '.ate  years  this  has  perfuips  become  joan. 
^iirjLtuiuarv  :faaa  :t  jsed  :o  be.  A  contempocarj  copj  of  veraes, 
iudveu.  >*:eui£  to  attribute  the  greater  share  in  the  Maid's 
TTii^dv.  li^ilaiecer.  and  Kjng  aud  Xo  King  to  Beanmont 
But  :e:>iiiuouy  of  :hi»  kind  is  very  precarious.  It  b  soffident 
that  he  jore  a  ;xurt  in  these  three. 

•yi.  Of  .III  our  tjariy  iramatic  poets,  mrae  hare  soffered 
5Ui.'h  'uatigtitig  by  the  printer  as  Beanmont  and 
T  Vtt'tchtr.  Their  style  is  generally  elEptical,  and  not 
vMrnu.  vt?ry -.ier»j»iouou»:  they  use  words  in  pecidiar  senses; 
juid  :faere  ^eeiicf^  ottt-ii  :ui  attempt  at  pointed  expressi<Mi,  in 
wiiivii  ts  ttwuiins:  ha*  icserted  :hem.  But.  after  erery  effi»t 
rvi  .viurrt-iieitvi  :hetr  'aitgua^.  it  is  >.'onttniiaIIy  90  remote  from 
ail  -xi»>ibit!ty  ji  oeariit:;  a  ranonal  %nse.  that  we  can  (jaij 
ha>-v  -e^'jurse  :o  one  hy  wthests,  —  that  -Jt"  an  extensiTe  and 
Irreifarable  .••jrr<ip(ion  n  the  text^  Seward  and  %n{BOB, 
who.  hi  I  DO.  -jiubli:riie<i  the  tirst  edition  in  which  anr  en* 
deavor  wti^  -jiaue  at  iilu&trauon  or  amendment,  though  nofc 
men  of  much  taste.  JUivi  too  tbnd  x'  extolling  their  anthors^ 
shinrt-.i  ?ome  acuteueis.  and  iiave  Tv^tored  many  paasages  ia  • 
pruiMbie  oiaiiner.  :hou!|:h  orteu  iriveu  out  at  «ea  to  coogee^ 
tare  :<omerhiiig,  >»here  the  rrjceivtd  reaifing  itimisfaed  not 
a  ^^esiiiw  which  they  owuld  trai-e.  No  -jne  snoe  has  made 
any  ^reat  pm^jesis  hi  this  .'riticism,  ±00^  some  hsTe  carped 
at  iliese  editors  dir  aot  twrnirmin^  aiore.    Tbm  ^aoifeui  of 

:  ~g|.  t  ^  4  &  Jito  JBBJB  n»  XlM 
Vainnr  fseiatirviT  'kmiimnn's.  t!>M» 
nm  Hipvar  3>  mi  jbtias  i»  aooc  at  :1m 

.Tw  jurft  -Mitar  ^  1i«iiii»mr  jaA 
Trirtimr  'Jt  :iirjii«i  a  auitft-  riu»  Hfb- 
ainn.  attiiriy  irerrumt.  m  '»  diii  atfuiiM 
•hami  -<  -Iw  rmt  poMPw     t!w  'Tiimu-aik- 
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•ctnnt  resrloralmii  in  moflt  places,  where  the  printers  or  tran- 
ecriber*  have  made  such  strange  havoc,  must  evidently  hti 
MJEoluble.' 

fi3.  The  first  [ilay  in  the  collected  works  of  RcaHraont  and 
Fletcher,  tliough  not  the  earliest,  is  the  Maid's  Tra-  TheM«id'i 
gedy ;  and  it  is  among  the  best.  None  of  their  i^8«Jy. 
female  fhan»ctei-s,  though  they  are  often  very  successful  in 
btautifiil  delineations  of  virtiioup  love,  attaches  onr  sympnlliy 
like  Ahpunia.  Her  sorrows  are  so  deep,  so  pure,  so  iinmei^ 
ited ;  slie  sustains  the  breach  of  plighted  faith  in  Amyntor, 
and  the  taunts  of  vicious  women,  with  so  much  resignation,  so 
Utile  of  that  termagant  resentment  which  these  poets  are  apt 
to  infuse  into  their  heroines ;  the  poetry  of  her  speeches  is 
BO  exquisitely  imaginative,  —  that,  of  those  dramatic  person* 
who  are  not  proiniiu'ut  in  the  development  of  a  story,  scartM 
•ny.  even  in  Shakspeare,  are  more  inlei-esting.  Nor  is  the 
praise  due  to  the  JIaid's  Tragedy  confined  to  the  part  of 
Afipftsia.  In  Melantius  we  have  Fletcher's  fiivorite  charac- 
ter, the  hrsive,  honest  soldier,  incapable  of  sujspecting  evil  till 
it  l»ecomes  impossible  to  be  ignorant  of  it,  but  unslu-inking  iii 
ita  pnnishmcnt.  That  of  Kvadne  well  displays  the  audacious 
Becurily  of  guilt  nnfler  the  safcguai-d  of  power:  it  is  highly 
theatrical,  and  renders  the  success  of  this  tragedy  not  snr- 
brising  in  times  when  its  language  and  situations  could  be 
endured  by  the  audience.  We  may  remark  in  this  tragedy, 
as  in  many  others  of  thcso  dramatists,  that,  while  pouring  out 
the  unlimited  loyalty  fashionable  at  the  c<3urt  of  James,  they 
are  full  of  implied  satire,  which  cotdd  hardly  escape  observa- 
tion. The  warm  eulogies  on  military  glory,  the  scorn  of 
slothful  peace,  the  pictures  of  dissolute  baseness  in  courtiers, 
flfiem  to  spring  from  a  sentiment  very  usual  among  the  Kng- 
lish  gentry,  a  rank  to  wliich  they  both  belonged,  of  dislike 
to  that  ignominious  government ;  and,  tliough  James  m'hs  iar 
enough  ntmuved  from  sucli  voluptuous  tyrants  as  Fletcher 
has  portrayed  in  this  and  some  other  plays,  they  did  not  serve 
to  exemplify  the  advantages  of  monarchy  in  the  most  attracU 
ivo  manner. 

64.  The  M.iid'8  Tragedy,  unfortunately,  beautiful  and 
essentially  moml  as  it  is,  cannot  be  called  a  tragedy  for 
maids,  and  ituloed  should  hardly  be  rend  by  any  respect** 


■  [Tho  nrantnlltioBOl  Mr.  D*e«  ha*  Ron*  br  loward*  n  nwUirseoB  sf  (b*  Maubi* 
tat.  -  m7.« 
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ble  woman.  It  abonnda  willi  Uiat  stuUinusly  protracted  init^ 
cency  whicli  distinguished  Fletcher  beyonil  nil  our  early 
dramatists,  and  is  so  much  incorporated  with  his  plaj-s,  that 
very  few  of  thorn  can  bv  so  altered  a«  to  become,  tolcniljle  at 
present  on  the  stage.  In  this  he  is  Kirikmgly  ooiiinLstud  with 
Shakspcare,  nhose  levities  of  ihi$  kind  are  so  ti'ansilory,  and 
HO  much  contined  to  language,  that  he  has  hi^rne  the  pro- 
cess of  purilicatioD  with  little  detriment  to  his  genius,  or 
even  to  his  w\L 

65.  Philaster  has  been,  in  its  day,  ono  of  the  best  knowa 
ThUMiar  *"'^  most  popular  of  Fletcher's  plays.'  This  was 
ovring  to  the  pleasing  characters  of  Philaster  and 
Bellario,  and  to  the  frequent  sweotness  of  the  poetry.  It  i» 
nevertheless,  not  a  Ai-st-nite  play.  The  plot  is  most  absunlly 
managed.  It  turns  un  the  suspicion  of  Aretltu.sa's  infidelity ; 
and  the  sole  ground  of  Uiis  is,  that  an  abandoned  woman, 
being  detected  hci'self,  aceu.'^es  the  princess  of  unehastily. 
Not  a  shadow  of  presumptive  evidence  is  brought  to  eonfiirn 
this  impudent  assertion ;  wluch,  however,  the  lady's  fotlier, 
her  lover,  and  a  gnive,  sensible  courtier,  do  not  fail  implicitly 
to  i)«lieve.  How  unlike  the  chaia  of  circumslauee,  and  the 
devilifih  cimning.  by  which  the  Moor  is  wrought  up  to  think 
his  Desilemona  false  !  IJellario  is  sugg<^stcd  by  Viola ;  there 
is  more  picturescpieness,  raorc  dramatic  im[)ortaiiee,  not  per- 
haps more  beiiuty  and  sweetness  of  aflection,  but  a  more  elor 
quent  development  of  i(,  in  Fletcher:  on  the  other  hand,  Uiere 
ia  still  more  of  that  improbability  which  attends  a  successful 
concealment  of  sex  by  mere  disguise  of  clothes,  though  »o 
artifice  hiis  been  more  common  on  the  stage.  Many  other 
circumstances  in  the  conduct  of  Fletcher's  story  are  tU 
contrived.  It  has  less  wit  tliau  the  greater  part  of  his 
comediea ;  for  among  such,  according  to  the  old  distinc- 
tion, it  is  to  be  ranked,  though  the  subject  ia  elevated  and 
Berjoug. 

60.  King  aud  No  King  is,  in  my  judgment,  inferior  to  Plii- 
Kino-«nd  Uuitcr.  The  language  has  oot  so  much  of  poetical 
no  King  beauty.  The  character  of  Arbaces  excites  no  »yta- 
pathy:   it  is  a  compound  of  viun-giory  and  violeuoe,  which 


!  T...  .J  _   .  .^j   J  Icnnw  not   how 
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mther  denrnnds  disgrace  from  poetical  justice  tlmn  reward. 
VatjthtDi  ii*  innocfol.  but  iiisi])i<l ;  Mai-donius,  n  gijod  spccimeu 
of  what  Fliitcher  lovt-s  to  exiiibit,  the  pliiiu,  houcst  courtier, 
Ab  for  BessuB,  he  certiiinly  gives  oceasioii  to  sevei-al  aniiwiug 
sceuea ;  but  his  cowardice  i»  a  little  too  gluriug :  he  is  neither 
80  laughable  ii3  Hohiiilil,  nor  so  sprightly  as  Poi-oUes.  The 
priucipul  merit  of  this  play,  which  rendered  it  popuhir  ou 
the  stage  for  iruuiy  yeare,  consists  iii  the  effective  scene*  where. 
Arbaces  reveals  his  illicit  desire.  That  especially  with  Mar^ 
donius  is  artfully  and  elaborately  writteu.  Shukspearc  iuid 
leas  of  thift  &kill ;  and  his  tragedies  sutler  for  it  iu  their  dra- 
matic effect  The  scene  betweeo  John  and  Hubert  is  an 
exception,  aud  tLere  is  a  great  deal  of  it  iu  Othello ;  but,  in 
general,  he  may  be  said  uot  to  liave  exerted  the  fiower  of 
detaining  the  spectator  in  that  anxious  suspense,  which  creates 
almost  an  aciuid  illusion,  and  makes  him  tremble  at  every 
word,  lest  the  secret  wlucb  he  has  learned  should  be  imparted 
to  tJie  iniflginfiry  person  on  tlie  stage.  Of  this  there  are  seve- 
rtd  fine  iiwiances  in  the  Gi-eek  tragedians,  the  famous  scene 
in  the  CEdipus  Tyraunus  being  the  best;  aud  it  is  pos-sible 
tliat  the  superior  education  of  Fletcher  may  have  rendered 
hiin  familiar  with  the  resources  of  ancient  tragedy.  These 
scenes  in  the  present  play  would  have  been  more  highly 
powerful,  if  the  interest  could  have  been  thrown  on  any  cha- 
racter superior  to  the  selfish  bniggart  Arbaces.  It  may  be  said, 
perhaps,  tliathis  humiliation  through  his  OA^-n  lawless  passions, 
Bi\er  so  much  insolence  of  success,  aftbnls  a  moral :  he  seems, 
however,  but  imperfectly  cured  at  the  conclusion,  which  is  also 
hurried  on  with  unsatisfactory  rapidity. 

67.  The  Elder  Brother  h.ts  been  generally  recltoned  among 
the  best  of  Fletcher's  comedies.  It  displays  in  a  ThoEiaur 
new  form  an  idea  not  very  new  in  fiction  :  tlie  power  '•'^''••f- 
of  love,  on  the  first  sight  of  a  woman,  to  vivify  a  soul  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  passion.  Charles,  the  Elder  Brother,  mucli 
unlike  the  Cymon  of  Dryden,  is  nUsorlwd  in  study ;  a  mere 
s<'hokir  without  a  Uiougbt  beyond  his  books.  His  indifference, 
perhaps,  and  ignorance  about  the  world,  are  ratlier  exagge- 
r.iU'A,  and  border  on  stupidity;  but  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
drmuntijita  in  that  age  to  produce  effect  iu  representation  by 
very  sudden  developments,  if  not  changes,  of  character.  The 
otlter  persons  are  not  illwHtnceived :  the  honest,  testy  Mirs- 
nuint,  who  admires  learning  Avithout  much  more  of  it  than 
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enables  liim  io  Ripi  Lis  nnme;  the  two  sdiiali,  twviWly  fnlbera 
of  ClinrUM  antl  Angelina,  Iwlitviug  iliernsulvesslircw*!,  yvi  tlio 
ejtsy  tiiipes  of  coxt-omli  niannere  from  the  court;  tlie  HpiiittMl 
Angelina;  tlie  spiiili'd  but  not  worthless  P>iista<'e, —  show 
Fletcher's  groat  taleut  in  dntmiitic  invention-  In  none  of  bis 
mere  comedieft  hsis  he  mstiuncd  so  uniibnnly  clegjuit  and  plfss- 
ixig  a  style  of  poetry :  the  bmgniige  oi"  Cluirles  ia  nalumlly  that 
6f  11  refined  sebolar ;  bnt  now  and  then,  perhaps,  we  find  oUl 
Miramont  talk  above  himself.  The  underplot  hif«  to  the  life 
tlie  licentious  endeavors  of  an  old  man  to  seduce  his  inferior; 
but,  as  usual,  it  reveals  vice  too  broadly.  This  ooraedy  ia  of 
▼ei  y  simple  construction,  so  that  Gibber  was  obliged  to  blend  it 
with  another,  The  Cuptom  of  the  Country,  in  order  to  compose 
from  the  two  his  Love  Makes  a  Man ;  by  no  means  the  worst 
play  of  that  age.  The  two  plots,  however,  do  not  harmouize 
very  well. 

08.  The  Spanish  Curate  i»,  in  all  probability,  taken  from  one 
Tho  Spanith  of  those  comedles  of  intrigue  which  the  iarae  of  Lope 
Cumte.  (ig  Vegjt  had  made  popular  in  Europe.'  It  is  one  of 
tlie  best  specimens  of  that  manner :  the  plot  is  lull  of  incident 
and  interest,  without  being  diffic4ilt  of  comprehension,  nor, 
with  fair  allowance  for  the  conventions  of  the  ettge  and  man- 
ners of  the  country,  improbable.  The  characters  are  in  full 
relief,  without  earicatui*.  Fletcher,  with  an  ajlifice  of  which 
he  is  very  fond,  has  made  the  fleiTC  resentjnent  of  Violante 
break  out  unexpectedly  from  the  calmnesH  she  had  shown  in 
tlie  first  scenes ;  bnt  it  is  so  well  accounted  for,  that  we  see 
nothing  unnafiifal  in  the  development  of  passions  for  which 
there  had  been  no  previous  cjili.  Ascanio  is  again  one  of 
Fleldier's  favorite  delineations;  a  kind  of  BeUario  in  his 
modest,  aft'eotionate  disposition ;  one  in  whoso  pixMperity  the 
reader  takes  so  much  pleasure,  that  he  forfeits  it  is,  in  a  wurhl- 
ly  sense,  inconsistent  with  that  of  the  lionest-hearted  Don 
Jamie.  The  doting  husbfind,  Don  lienritjuc,  contrasts  well 
with  the  jealous  Bartoliis ;  and  both  afl'ord  by  their  fiite  the 
sort  of  moral  wluch  is  looked  for  in  comedy,  'llie  underplot 
of  the  lawyer  and  his  wife,  while  it  shows  how  licentious  in 
principle  as  well  as  indecent  in  language  the  stage  had  become, 
is  conducted  with  incomparable  humor  and  amusement.     Con* 


'  (Tb*  Spanish  Onnte,  Mr.  Djrre  In-  da  C»pMM.  of  which  aa  faglUh  tntiMlar 
Ibniiii  tu.  If  foiindnj  oo  Uernrdo,  Um>  Un-  tion,  tiy  Itconanl  I>igiea,  *|>|i«*nd  li  KBl. 
Ibrtuoate  StxiaUnl,  a  uovel  by  Oon^o    — l8li.] 
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gfeve  borrowed  part  of  tUis  in  the  Old  Bachelor,  without  by 
any  means  equiilliiig  iu  Upon  the  whole,  as  a  comedy  of 
this  eliv?s,  it  dt^i-rves  to  be  pUM;etl  in  the  highest  rank. 

IJO.  The  Custom  of  the  Country  is  much  dtformcd  by  ob- 
weaily,  especiidly  llic  fii-st  att  But  it  is  full  of  ti,,oiuioi» 
nnltleueifs  iu  chiu-acter  juid  sentiment,  of  iutcrcstiug  <>f  u>8 
situations,  of  uuceiising  variety  of  action.  Fletcher  ""  '" 
has  nev«r  showu  what  he  so  much  delights  in  drawing,  —  the 
fonliTist  of  viiluoiiB  dignity  with  uugovemed  passion  iu  wo» 
man, —  with  more  success  than  in  Zeuocia  and  Hippolyta.  Of 
thc^o  three  pLiys  we  may  sjiy,  perhaps,  that  there  is  more 
poetry  in  the  Elder  Brother,  more  interest  iu  the  Custom  of 
the  Country,  more  wit  and  spirit  iu  the  8}>aQish  Curate. 

70.  The  Ix>yal  Subject  ought  also  to  be  placed  iu  a  high 
rank  among  the  works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Theixi;ai 
There  is  a  play  by  IIey\vood,  The  RoytU  King  and  »"'•>«''• 
Loyal  Subject,  from  wliich  the  general  idea  of  several  circura- 
stttuces  of  this   has  been  tfiken.     That  Heywood's  was  the 
original,  though  the  only  edition  of  it  is  iu  1C37,  while  the 
Loyal  Subject  was  represented  iu  1618,  cannot  bear  a  doubt. 
Tlie  former  is  expressly  mentioned  in  the  epilogue  as  an  old 
play,   !)elonging  to  a  style  gone  out  of  date,  and  not  to  be 
judged  with  rigor.     Ileywood  has  therelbre  the  praise  of 
iiaviug  conceived  the  character  of  Earl  Marshal,  upon  which 
Fletcher  somewhat  improved  in  Arclia-s ;   a  bnive  wildier,  of 
that  disinterested  and  devoted  loyalty  which  bears  all  ingrati* 
tude  and  outrage  at  the  hands  of  an  unworthy  and  misguided 
Bovereigii.     In  the  days  of  Jameti,  there  cfjuld  be  no  more 
courtly  mural.     In  each  play,  the  priuce,  after  depriving  his 
most  deserving  subject  of  houor.s  and  ibrtune,  trie«  his  iideliiy 
by   commanding  him  to  send  two  daughters,  whom  he  had 
educated  in  seclusion,  to  the  court,  with  designs  that  the  father 
may  esisily  suspect.     The  loyalty,  however,  of  these  honeat 
toldi'irs  submits  to  eucouuter  thin  d:u]ger ;  and  the  condtn-t  of 
lite  young  ladies  soon  proves  that  they  might  be  trusted  iu  tho 
fiery  triaL     In  the  lyjyal  Subject,  Fletcher  has  beautifully, 
and  with  his  light  touch  of  pencil,  sketched  the  two  virtuous 
siftt^'rs :    one   high-spirited,  intrepid,  undisguised;   the  other 
elirinkiug  with  ouudcu  modesty,  a  tremulous  dew-^lrop  in  the 
cup  of  a  violet.     But,  unlbrtunately.  Ids  original  tiviul  betrays 
ilself,  and  the  elder  sister  cannot  display  her  scorn  of  licea- 
tiousuess  without  borrowing  some  of  its  language.    If  Sbak« 
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tpeare  had  put  these  loose  images  into  the  mouth  of  T9al>ella. 
Irow  differently  we  should  have  esteemed  her  character ! 

71.  We  find  in  the  Lopvl  .Sulijcet  what  is  neither  pleasing 
nor  [ii-ohahle,  the  disguise  of  a  youth  ns  a  girl.  This  was, 
of  course,  not  ofleusive  to  those  who  saw  notliing  else  on 
the  stage.  Fletrlier  did  not  fake  this  Ironi  Heyivood.  In  the 
whole  luanagement  of  the  story  he  is  mucli  supenor :  the  no- 
bleness of  Archas,  and  liis  injuries,  are  still  more  displuywl 
thnn  lliose  of  the  Earl  Marshal ;  and  he  has  seTerol  new 
chanietere.espeeially  Theodore,  the  impetuous  son  of  the  Ivoyal 
Subject.,  who  does  not  brook  the  insults  of  a  prine«  jis  subuiis- 
SiTuly  RS  his  father,  whieJi  fill  the  play  with  variety  and  tipirit. 
The  language  is  in  some  plaees  obscure  and  probably  corrupt, 
but  abounding  with  that  kind  of  poetry  which  belongs  to 
Fletcher. 

72.  Beggar's  Bush  is  an  excellent  comedy;  the  serious 
B«{XKr'i  parts  interesting,  the  comic  diverting.  Every  charac- 
B«wh.  jgp  snpiKjrts  itself  well :  if  some  pju-ts  of  the  plot 
have  been  suggested  by  As  You  Like  It,  they  are  managed  so 
ns  to  be  original  in  spirit.  Few  of  Fletcher's  plays  furnish 
more  proofs  of  his  cJuinieleristic  qualities.  It  might  be  repre- 
sented with  no  great  curtnilment. 

73.  The  Scornful  I^ndy  is  one  of  thase  comedies  which 
ThoBrom-  exhibit  English  domef»tic  life,  and  have  therefore  a 
ftdiwijr.  value  independent  of  their  dramatic  merit.  It  does 
not  equal  Beggar's  Bush,  but  is  full  of  effective  scenes,  which, 
when  less  regard  was  paid  to  decency,  must  have  rendered  it 
a  popular  play.  Fletcher,  in  fact,  is  as  much  superior  to 
Shalwpeare  in  his  knowledge  of  the  stage,  as  he  falls  below 
him  in  that  of  human  nature.^     His  fertile  invention   was 
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tamed  to  the  managetnent  of  his  plot  (always  with  a  viBV  to 
representation),  the  rapid  succession  of  incidents,  ttie  surprisM 
nnd  embarrassments  which  keep  the  spectator's  attentiuu 
tJive.  His  characters  are  but  vehicles  to  the  story :  ihey  arc 
distinguished,  for  Uie  most  part,  by  little  more  than  the  slight 
pectiliarities  of  manner,  which  are  easily  caught  by  the  audi- 
ence ;  ttn<l  we  do  not  oflen  meet,  especially  in  his  comedies, 
with  the  elaborate  delineations  of  Jonson,  or  the  marked 
idiosyncrasies  of  Shakspeare.  Of  tliese,  his  great  predeces- 
sors, one  formed  a  deliberate  conception  of  a  character, 
•whether  tiiken  from  geneiTd  nature  or  from  manners,  and 
drew  his  figure,  as  it  were,  in  his  mind,  before  he  transferred 
'it  to  the  CHnvas:  with  the  other,  the  idea  sprang  out  of  thp 
depths  of  his  soul,  and,  though  suggested  by  the  story  he  hud 
chasen,  l)ecame  so  much  the  frivorite  of  his  genius  as  lie  wrote, 
that  in  its  development  he  sometimes  grew  negligent  of  hla 
plot. 

74.  No  tragedy  of  Fletcher  would  deserve  higher  praise 
than  Valenlinian,  if  lie  had  not,  by  an  inconceiva-  _. ,    ,,  ,_ 

Ible  want  of  taste  and  juilguient,  dcscendca  ti-om 
beu.ufy  and  digniry  to  the  most  pi-eposterous  absurdities.  The 
Ruiiron  purity  of  the  injured  Luciua,  the  ravages  of  unre- 
stmiued  self-indulgence  on  a  mind  not  wholly  without  glimpses 
of  virtue  in  Valentinian,  the  vileness  of  his  courtiers,  the 
tpirited  contrast  of  unconquerable  loyalty  in  JEtius,  with  thfe 
niiturul  indignation  at  wrong  in  Maximus,  arc  brought  before 
our  eyes  in  some  of  Fletcher's  best  jwetry,  though  in  a  text 
that  seems  even  moj-e  corrupt  tlian  usual.  But  after  the  ad- 
mirable scene  in  the  third  a<'t,  where  Lucina  (the  Lucrotia  of 
this  story)  i-eveals  her  injury, —  perhaps  almost  tlie  only 
scene  in  tiiis  dramatist,  if  we  excejit  tlie  Maids  Tragedy,  that 
mn  move  us  to  tears, —  her  husband  Maximus,  who  even  hci-e 
ticgius  to  forfeit  our  sympathy  by  his  ready  consent^  in  the 
Spanish  style  of  perverted  honor,  to  her  suicide,  becomes  a 
tre»<:herou3  an<l  ambitious  villain,  the  loyally  of  iEtius  turna 
to  downright  iblly,  and  the  rest  of  the  play  is  but  such  a 
series  of  murdera  as  Mai-&ton  or  the  author  of  Andronicus 
mig}it  have  devised.  If  Fletcher  meant,  wliich  he  vei7  pro- 
Imlily  did,  to  inculcate  as  a  moral,  that  the  worst  of  tyrant* 
are  to  be  obeyed  with  unflinching  submission,  he  may  have 
gniucd  appUiuse  at  court,  at  the  expense  of  liis  reputaiiun 
iritii  pcbtcrity. 
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75»  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  is  n  play  Umt  h»w  been  hon» 
ximTwo      °^'^  ^y  *  tradition  of  81'  icern  in  iL 

Not)(<!         The  evidence  as  to  this  i-  of  the  first, 

nmnen  ejjdou .  wliji^h,  though  it  luay  set-in  much  at  firet, 
sight,  18  next  to  nothing  in  our  old  drama,  lull  of  misriomoi'>» 
of  this  kind.  The  editors  of  Beaumont  and  Flelclitir  hnve 
insifited  upon  wlial  they  take  for  marks  of  Sliakspeare's  style; 
and  SchU'gel,  after  "seeing  no  reason  for  doubting  so  probable 
an  opinion,"  detects  the  spirit  of  Shakspearc  in  a  certain  ideal 
purity  wliich  distinguishes  tliis  from  other  plays  of  Fletcher, 
and  in  the  conscientious  fidelity  with  which  it  R>Uours  the 
Knight's  Tale  in  Chaucer.  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  has 
much  of  tliat  clcvntcd  sense  of  honor,  friendship,  iidelity,  and 
love,  whioh  belongs,  I  think,  more  characteristically  to  Fletch- 
er, who  had  drunk  at  the  fountain  of  Ctislilian  romance,  tlian 
to  one  in  whose  vast  miml  this  conventional  morality  of  par- 
ticular classes  was  subordinated  to  the  universal  nature  of 
man.  In  this  sense,  Fletclier  is  always,  in  his  tragic  comfK)' 
sitions,  a  very  ideal  poet.  The  subject  itself  is  filter  for  him 
than  for  Shakspearc.  In  the  language  and  conduct  of  this 
play,  with  great  deference  to  better  and  more  attentive  criUoS, 
I  see  imitjitions  of  Shakspejire  rather  tlwn  such  reset riblani*8 
as  denote  his  powerful  stamp.  The  madness  of  the  gaolor's 
daughter,  where  some  Imve  imagined  they  saw  the  master- 
hand,  is  doubtless  suggested  by  tliat  of  Ophelia,  but  with  an 
inferiority  of  tiu5te  and  feeling  which  it  seems  iraposciible  not 
to  recognize.  The  painful  and  degrading  symptom  of  female 
insanity,  which  Shakspeare  has  toucljed  with  his  gentle  hand, 
is  dwelt  upon  by  Fletcher  with  all  hia  innate  impurity.  Can 
any  one  believe  that  tlie  tbrmer  would  have  written  the  la^t 
ftcene  in  which  the  gaoler's  danglilur  apficars  on  the  si4ige? 
Schlegel  baa  too  fine  taste  to  believe  that  this  character  came 
from  Shakspeare,  and  it  is  given  up  by  tlie  latest  assertor 
of  Ills  claim  to  a  participation  in  the  play.' . 


•  The  mitttor  nf  a   "  I^-ttor  on   Bbnk- 
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to  tnt  op  mj  own  datibta  In  opposllian. 
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(taiuH,  bowertr   of  loaset  I — nipt  irtU 
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76.  The  Faithful  Shepherdess,  deservedly  among  the  most 
oelebrated  productions  of  Fletcher,  stands  alone  in  j^  j.^^^, 
its  class,  and  admits  of  no  comparison  with  any  other  fai  Sbep- 
play.  It  is  a  pastoral  drama,  in  imitation  of  the  ''^'^^- 
Pastor  Fido,  at  that  time  verj  popular  in  P2ngland.  The 
FaiUiful  Shepherdess,  however,  to  the  great  indignation  of  all 
the  poets,  did  not  succeed  on  i^s  first  representation.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  surprising:  the  tone  of  pastoral  is  too  far 
removed  from  the  possibilities  of  life  for  a  stage,  which  ap- 
pealed, like  ours,  to  the  boisterous  sympathies  of  a  genei-al 
audience.  It  is  a  play  very  characteristic  of  Fletcher,  being 
a  mixture  of  tenderness,  purity,  indecency,  and  absurdity. 
There  is  some  justice  in  Schlcgel's  remark,  that  it  is  an 
immodest  eulogy  on  modesty.  But  this  critic,  who  does  not 
seem  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  Fletcher's  poetry,  should 
hardly  have  mentioned  Guarini  as  a  model  whom  he  might 
have  followed.  It  was  by  copying  the  Corisca  of  the  Pastor 
Fido  that  Fletcher  introduced  the  character  of  the  vicious 
shepherdess  Cloe;  tho>igh,  according  to  his  times,  and  we 
must  own,  to  his  disposition,  he  has  greatly  aggravated  the 
faults  to  which  just  exception  has  been  taken  in  his  original. 

77.  It  is  impossible  to  withhold  our  praise  from  the  poetical 
beauties^  of  this  pastoral  drama.  Every  one  knows  that  it 
contains  the  germ  of  Comus:  the  benevolent  Satyr,  whose 
last  proposition  to  "  stray  in  the  middle  air,  and  stay  the  sail- 
ing rack,  or  nimbly  take  hold  of  the  moon,"  is  not  much  in  the 
character  of  those  sylvans,  has  been  judiciously  metamor- 
phosed by  Milton  to  an  attendant  spirit ;  and  a  more  austere 
as  well  as  more  uniform  language  has  been  given  to  the  speak- 
ers. But  Milton  has  borrowed  largely  from  the  imagination 
<rf  his  predecessor;  and,  by  quoting  the  lyric  parts  of  the 
Faithful  Sliepherdess,  it  would  bo  easy  to  deceive  any  one  not 
accurately  familiar  with  the  songs  of  Comus.  They  abound 
with  that  rapid  succession  of  ideal  scenery,  that  darting  of  the 
pocf s  Gmey  from  earth  to  heaven,  those  picturesque  and  novel 
metaphors,  which  distinguish  much  of  the  poetry  of  thi^  age, 

b*  fonod;  uid.  I  belier*  that  it  b  a  anb.        |Mr.  Dyce  concuni  with  Mr.  Spalding 

Jaet  Dpon  which  then  will  loog  bs  a  dif-  "^  'o  *''><-'  share  of  Shaknpeare,  which  they 

bmiea  of  oplnkui,  Iwth  think  to  have  been  the  first,  and  a 

[Golcrid^  has  laid,  "  I  haTe  no  donbt  I»rt>  if  o^t  all,  of  the  fifth,  but  not  much 

whataTer.  that  the  finl  act  and  the  finit  of  t'>^  intermediate  parts.     The  hypotbe 

Kene  of  the  lecoud  ast  cf  the  Two  Noble  n*  of  a  joint  prudurtion  is  open  to  much 

Sinnnea,  an  afaakapean'a."— Table  Talk,  difUeuity,    which    Mr.    Drre    hardly    i» 

Tol.  11   p   119  —  1842.]  moT«  —  IftIT  I 
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aod  vrhich  are  ultimatelj,  perhaps,  in  great  measure  referable 
to  Shak?peare. 

78.  Ride  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife  is  among  the  anperior 
HnieaniA  comcdies  of  its  claBS.  That  it  has  a  prototype  oa 
•lid  UflTe  the  Sjianiah  theatre  must  appear  liiely ;  but  I  should 
■  '■  be  surprised  if  the  variety  and  spirit  of  character, 
the  vivacity  of  humor,  be  not  chiefly  due  to  our  otvn  authors.' 
Every  personage  in  this  comedy  is  drawn  with  a  vigorous 
pCDciJ ;  so  that  it  requires  u  good  company  to  be  well  repre- 
sented. It  is  indeed  a  mere  picture  of  roguery ;  for  even 
Leon,  the  only  character  i'or  whom  we  can  feel  any  sort  of 
interest,  has  gained  liis  ends  by  stratagem :  luit  his  gallant 
spirit  redeems  this  in  our  indulgent  views  of  dramatic  mo- 
rality, and  wo  are  justly  pleased  with  the  discomfiture  of 
fraud  and  effrontery  in  Estii'ania  and  Margarita. 

79.  The  Knigiit  of  the  Burning  Pestle  is  very  diverting, 
Bmna  other  and  more  suc^-essful,  (lerhaps,  than  any  previous 
pitti*-  attempt  to  iiitroduce  a  di-ama  within  a  drama.  I 
ishuuld  hardly  except  the  Introduction  to  the  Taming  of  a 
Shrew.  Tlie  burle8<iue,  (hough  very  ludicrous,  does  not  trans- 
gress all  bounds  of  probability.  The  Wild-gooee  Chase,  Tlie 
Chimces,  The  Humorous  Lieutenant,  Women  Pleased,  Wit 
without  Money,  Monsieur  Thomas,  and  several  other  come- 
dies, deserve  to  be  praised  for  the  usual  excellences  of  Flet- 
cher, —  his  gayety,  his  invention,  his  ever-varying  rapidity  of 
dialogue  and  incident.  None  are  without  Ids  defects  ;  and  we 
may  add,  what  is  not  in  fairness  to  be  called  a  defect  of 
hid,  since  it  a])pliea  pei'haps  to  every  dramatic  writer  except 
Shakspeare  and  Moliei-e,  that,  being  cast  as  it  were  in  « 
common  mould,  we  find  both  a  monotony  in  reading  several 
of  these  plays,  and  a  difficulty  of  di^stinguishing  them  in  re- 
membrunce. 

80.  Tiie  later  writers,  those  especially  afler  the  Restora- 
tion, did  not  lail  to  approjjriate  many  of  the  inventions  of 
Fletcher,  lie  and  his  colleague  ai'e  the  proper  founders  of 
our  ■comedy  of  intrigue,  whicli  prevailed  through  the  seven- 
teenth century ;  the  comedy  of  AVycherley,  Dryden,  IJehn, 
and  81m<lwell,  Their  manner,  if  not  their  actual  plots,  mnj 
still  be  observed  in  many  pieces  lliat  are  produced  on  our 
stage.     But  few  of  those  imitators  came  up  to  the  spriglit- 

•  |It  U  tak».  in  pu't,  from  om  of  Uw  noreb  of  Cvmatat.    8m lb.  SjrM'* 

ductiua,  p.  7.  — 184;.] 
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liness  of  thoir  model.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  it  is  rarel/ 
pra(^tic4«ble  to  adapt  any  one  of  his  comedies  to  reiiresenta- 
tion,  without  such  cliangea  as  destroy  tlieir  original  rauinoss, 
and  dilute  the  geniality  of  their  wit, 

81.  There  tias  not  been  much  curiosity  to  investigate  tho 
Bourcea  of  his  humorous  plays.  A  few  are  historical;  origin  of 
but  it  geetns  highly  probable  that  tlie  Spi\nish  stage  FUteUer'i 
of  Lope  de  Vega  and  hia  contemporaries  often  fur-  ''  ^'' 
nished  the  subject,  and  perhaps  many  of  the  scenes,  to  hia 
comeilies.  Tl»ese  possess  all  tlie  chariwteristica  ascribed  to 
the  comedies  of  intrigue  so  popular  in  that  country.  The 
scene,  too,  is  more  couiiuotdy  hiid  in  Spain,  aud  the  coslumo 
of  Spanish  manners  and  sentiiucnts  more  closly  olwervcd, 
than  we  should  expect  from  the  invention  of  Engliglinieu. 
It  would  be  worth  the  leisure  of  some  lover  of  theatrical  lite- 
rature to  seai-eh  the  collection  of  Lope  de  Vegii's  works,  and, 
if  possible,  the  other  Spsmish  writere  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  in  order  to  trace  the  footsteps  of  our  two  dramatist*. 
Sometimes  they  may  liave  iia<l  recourse  to  novels.  The  Litdo 
French  Lawyer  seems  to  indicate  such  an  ongin.  Nothing 
had  as  yet  been  i)ro<liiced,  I  believe,  ot\  the  French  stage, 
from  which  it  could  have  been  derived ;  but  the  story  and 
raost  of  the  char.icters  are  luiuiifestly  of  French  derivation. 
The  comic  humor  of  Lu  Writ,  in  this  play,  we  may  aacribd 
to  the  invention  of  FletcJier  himself.' 

82.  It  is,  however,  not  improbable,  that  the  entire  plot  was 
sometimes  originid.  Fertile  as  their  inventiou  was,  DcrMtsof 
to  an  extraordinary  dugi'ee,  In  furnisliing  the  iuci-  '•'"^"'p'o** 
dents  of  tiieir  rapid  and  animated  comedies,  we  may  believe 
the  lable  itself  to  have  sometimes  sprung  from  no  other  source. 
It  seems,  indeed,  now  and  then,  as  if  the  authors  had  gone 
forward  with  no  very  clear  determination  of  their  catastrophe ; 
there  is  a  want  of  miity  in  the  conception,  a  want  of  cousist- 


'  Drjilcn  leckona  tills  plsy  with  th« 
S)Miib4li  Oi>nit«,  thn  CbttnceA,  Jtxi'i  Kale  4 
MHA?  Kiifi  Uiive  m  Wik^  aniooK  thow  wbk^h 
be  BupiH-wefl  to  be  ilniwn  fntm  Spanish 
iiinr«l!i.  Kiuay  on  Ununnlii:  Pmtry,  p.  2IH> 
liy  nnvcln  we  should  prohubly  unduntjintl 
pUvt :  fir  thorn  wbinb  lie  incuUoiii,  jire 
IHtW  In  Mir  5tvl«  of  noveU.  But  the 
LlHI<  I    :  :rv>er  lias  all  the  appear- 

«tj<  t  frfMii   s    Vrvnch    novel ; 

Uui  •■  ■    ■  >  i  nkocv.  Anil  1  i«u  nothing 

6p&ijl.4h   fkUiut  it.      Drydon   vaj  sttldom 
V(U  iBTcvmed  »b«ut  (he  ewlj  atag* 

VOL.  m.  21 


[Tn  tlilii  coTtjcPtuni  T  luTfl  iMcn  miiit»' 
Kvn :  the  plot,  L»ug»iftlnei«)»,  l«  bormwed 
fmni  the  SpitiibiU  llogue  uf  Giiuuau  ij'AJ* 
Du-nclin ;  lutil  Mr.  D.rre  ulda  that  thi< 
writer  took  It  from  an  older  doteI,  bjr 
.MitAuir^io  .SnleniitAno.  Ikviuniont  tiiid 
Kletrher  haves  however,  gn':itly  Improved 
the  storv.  Dvre's  IttxiumnDt  and  Klet«!li- 
er,  vol.  ill.  p.°4&U.  Sw,  too,  wbat  it  (aid 
above,  on  the  juuiie  authority,  as  to  lh« 
SpanUh  Cant* — 1847.) 
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ency  in  llic  characters,  which  appear  sometbnea  rather  in- 
lenjod  to  surprise  hy  incnngruity,  than  frained  hjkjh  a  definito 
inixlel.  That  of  Ruy  Diaz  in  the  Island  Princess,  of  whom 
it  is  hard  to  say  whiither  he  is  a  brave  man  or  a  cowanl, 
or  jilteriiatcly  one  and  the  other,  is  an  instance  to  which 
many  more  iniglit  easily  be  added.  In  the  Hloo<iy  IJrothcr, 
Rullo  sends  to  execution  one  of  his  counsellors,  whoee  daupliler 
Edith  vainly  ititerfcrea  in  a  scene  of  gi-eat  pathos  and  effect. 
In  the  pn){rrcss  of  the  drama,  she  arms  herself  to  take  away 
the  tyrant's  life:  the  whole  of  her  character  has  been  con- 
eistcnl  and  energetic;  when  Fletcher,  to  the  reader's  astonish- 
ment, thinks  fit  to  imitate  the  scene  between  Richard  and 
Lady  Anne ;  and  the  ifcnominious  ficklcnesa  of  that  lady,  whom 
Shakspeare  with  wondedul  skill,  but  in  a  manner  not  quite 
[)leiising,  sacrifices  to  the  better  display  of  the  cunning  cnnjk- 
hsu'k,  is  here  transferred  to  the  henjine  of  the  play,  and  the 
very  character  upon  whom  its  interest  ought  to  dejiend. 
Kdith  is  on  the  point  of  giving  up  her  ))ur|)osc,  when,  soma 
others  in  the  conspiiacy  coming  in,  slie  recovers  herself 
enough  lo  exhort  tliem  to  strike  the  blow.' 

83.  The  sentinients  and  style  of  Fletciier,  whore  not  con 
_.  cealed  by  obscurity,  or  corruption  of  the  ttixt>  are 

mcntaaud  very  dramatic  We  cannot  deny  that  the  depths  of 
BtttU)^  Shakspe^ire's  mind  were  often  untathoniable  by  an 
audience :  the  how  was  drawn  by  a  malcJiless  liand ; 
tmt  the  shaft  went  out  of  sight.  All  might  listen  to  Flet- 
chers pleasing,  though  not  profound  or  vigorous,  language; 
his  thoughts  are  noble,  and  tinged  with  the  ideality  of  minani.'e, 
his  metaphors  vivid,  though  sometimes  too  tbrced  ;  he  |k«- 
BCsses  the  idiom  of  English  without  much  pcdanli-y,  though 
in  many  passages  he  strains  it  beyond  common  use ;  his  vnrei- 
fication,  though  studiously  irregular,  is  olten  rhytbinical  and 
sweet.  Yet  we  are  seldom  arrested  hy  striking  beauties; 
good  lines  occur  in  every  page,  fine  ones  but  rarely:  we 
lay  down  the  volume  with  a  sense  of  admiration  of  what  we 
Ijave  read,  but  little  of  it  remains  distinctly  in  the  memory. 
F'letcher   is  not   much   quoted,  and   has  not  even   afforded 

■  Rolron,  In  hli  Wenrtwlu,  u  we  have    of  Uieir  ronU>iitU  o*  with  in«n.     Hut  Ihm- 


ftlmuljr  obaerreii,  htu  iloxw  iMjaiethEng  of 
IbA  nne  Und:  it  iuft>  Imvt;  Ufu  iiu'nnt 
u  na  unp'ntfroufi  iui<l  ruliunnf<m«  nttju-k 
on  the  cotutaury  of  the  funjnlt!  si-x.  If 
UonH  were  piiint«ra^  Ute  oM  fMbl«  k&vs, 
Of  J  would  exhibit  4  Tery  diOereut  niiv 


w»uK  an?  ftwolne  TPrr  gWHl  pnlntftn;  and 
11  if  but  tlinniph  their  -U-meiiry  tbiil  «« 
nm  udt  (I(*lln«itiHl  in  i"U<*h  s  ^t\lea«  would 
av.*ng«  them  tV>r  the  hguiW  of  thaiv 
trugeiUuK. 
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copious  mnterials  to  tliose  who  cull  the  beauties  uf  ancient 
lore. 

84.  In  viiriely  of  eliaracter,  there  can  be  no  comparison  be- 
tween Fletcher  a»«l  Slmksprare.  A  few  tjfies  return  Thoirrbiv- 
npon  ns  in  the  former:  an  old  general,  proud  of  Iiia  ™«»>f». 
wars,  thlthfiil  and  posMonnte:  a  voluptuous  and  arbitrnrj 
kinji  (for  lii.**  principles  of  obediciu*  Jo  not  seem  to  have 
inspirt'd  him  with  much  coiifidenec  in  royal  virtues) ;  a  sup* 
pie  oiurtier,  a  hifrh-spiritcd  youth,  or  one  more  gentle  in 
niatiners  but  not  lefs  stout  in  action;  a  lady,  fieri e  and  not 
alwaya  very  modest  in  iier  clui?t.ity,  repelling  the  golidtjitiona 
of  iieentiousncas ;  another  impudently  vicious, — form  the  usual 
pirlures  for  his  canvas.  Add  to  tiiese,  for  the  lijihtcr  comedy, 
an  .«»inorous  old  man,  n  gay  spendthritl,  aaid  a  few  more  of  iha 
sl.npip  ohnrncters  of  the  stage,  and  we  have  the  materials  of 
Flet^'hei'.s  dramatic  world.  It  must  be  rememhen'd,  that  we 
comjiarc  him  only  with  Shakspeare  ;  and  ti»at,  as  few  drama- 
li*.ts  have  Iiccn  more  copious  than  Fletcher,  few  have  been 
10  much  called  ujion  for  inventions,  in  wlm-h  the  custom  of  the 
theatre  has  not  exacted  much  originality.  The  preat  fertility 
of  his  mind  in  new  combinntiona  of  eircnmstanre  gives  as 
much  appearance  of  novelty  to  the  persoruiges  themselves  as  an 
nnixjflectinn;  audience  requires.  In  works  of  ficXion,  even 
thoso  which  are  read  in  the  closet,  this  variation  of  the  mere 
(Jrt'fts  of  a  character  is  generally  found  sufficient  for  the 
public. 

85.  Tlic  tragedies  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  by  which  our 
ancestors  soem  to  Itave  meant  only  plays  wherein  ihiirba- 
any  one  of  the  jicrsona^^ea,  or  at  least  one  whom  the  *'■'"** 
Bpeclator  would  wish  to  keep  alive,  dies  on  the  stage,  are  noi 
very  numerous ;  but  in  them  we  have  as  (Mipious  an  efiusion  of 
Wood  as  any  conlemponiry  dramas  supfdy.  The  conclusion, 
indeed,  of  these,  and  of  the  tragi-comedios,  which  tbrm  a 
hirgcr  class,  is  genendly  mismanaged.  A  profiensily  to  take 
Uie  audience  by  surprise  leads  often  to  an  iinnutural  and  un- 
satisfactory cata.«trophe :  it  seems  their  nim  to  disappoint 
Kinimon  expertation,  to  baffle  reasonable  conjecture,  to  mock 
natural  sympathy.  Tliis  is  frequently  the  practice  of  our 
Diudei-n  noveliists,  who  find  no  better  resource  in  the  poverty 
of  their  invention  to  gratify  the  jaded  palate  of  the  world. 

80.  The  comic  talents  of  these  authors  far  exceeded  their 
•kill  in  iragudy.     In  comedy  tlicy  founded  a  new  school,  at 
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le^aat  in  England,  the  vestiges  of  wliich  are  still  to  lie  traced  in 
Inferior  to  '''"'  theatre.  Their  plays  are  at  once  dlstinguKh»il>le 
tiwireom-  from  those  of  tlieir  conterajKirariea  by  the  regard 
"'*'**■  to  dramatic  effect  which  influenced  the  writer's  im- 

agination. Though  not  personally  connected  with  the  stage, 
they  hiul  its  picture  ever  before  tlieir  eyes.  Hence  their  in- 
cidents are  niimemus  and  striking;  their  characters  sometimes 
sliglttly  sketched,  not  drawn,  like  those  of  .Tonson,  from  a  pre- 
conceived design,  but  preserving  tliat  degree  of  individiinl 
distinctness  which  a  common  audience  requires,  and  often 
highly  humorous  -without  extravagance ;  their  language  bril- 
liant with  wit;  their  mensure,  though  they  do  not  make  great 
use  of  prose,  very  lax  and  rapid,  running  frequently  to  lines 
of  thirteen  and  fourteen  syllables.  Few  of  their  comedies 
are  without  a  mixture  of  grave  sentiments  or  elevated  charsie- 
tors ;  and,  thougli  there  is  much  to  condemn  in  their  indecency 
and  even  licentiousness  of  principle,  they  never  descend  to  the 
coarse  buffcwnery  not  unfrequent  in  their  age.  Never  were 
dramatic  poets  more  thoroughly  gentlemen,  according  to  the 
standard  of  their  times;  and,  when  we  consider  the  court  of 
Jamos  I.,  we  may  say  tliat  they  were  above  that  standard.' 

87.  The  best  of  Fletcher's  character  are  female,  he 
Tiieir  fe-  wantcd  that  large  sweep  of  redection  and  experi* 
miUecii*-  ence  which  is  required  for  the  greater  diversity  of 
'"''^"  the  other  sex.  None  of  his  women  delight  us  like 
Imogen  and  Desdemona ;  but  he  has  many  Imogens  and  Do*- 
demonaa  of  a  fainter  type.  Spacelia,  Zenocia,  Celia,  Aspa-sia, 
Evnnthe,  Lucina,  Ordella,  Oriana,  present  the  picture  that 
cannot  be  gi-eatly  varied  without  departing  from  its  essem-e, 
but  which  never  can  be  repeated  too  often  to  please  us,  of 
faithful,  tender,  self-denying  female  love,  superior  to  every 
thing  but  virtue.  Nor  is  he  less  suocessftil,  generally,  in  tho 
contrast  of  minds  stained  by  guilty  passion,  though  in  this  he 
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>  **  Tbelr  plote  were  ifeneraJIy  more  re- 
gqlnr  tbaji  sbnkppwre'fl.  eupwlnlly  th«e 
whWb  wenuifuie  before  B«Auniout>  dvnth ; 
juid  they  undenttood  and  [iiiltnt<^iJ  tim 
«ndV«rmtlon  of  KHntl«Tn4>ti  inurh  hotter; 
whoM!  wild  dabftucheriw,  aud  qulckoeu 
of  wit  In  repartee*,  do  poet  bafore  tbem 
ectnXii  point  u  thov  bave  done.  Uumor, 
irhkh  Ben  .loutu)ii  iLurUvil  fhmi  particular 
pprsonn  tiwjr  iTift<le  H  not  theW  liuslneiw  Co 
doMribti :  tho^  mprv^ontod  atl  UiopoMiioiu 
f»ry  lively,  but.  abovtf  al",  love.  I  aiu 
»pt  u>  hmY9  th»  X&glHh  Languagv  io 


them  arriTed  to  Iti  hljCbttt  pcrftsctloo : 
what  wonlfl  bavoainra  beeo  tnkea  fn,  are 
rHtb«rsuperfluoiii thanoniaiuMitiU.  Tturir 

pln>H  are  now  th«  njiMfe  pltirwaat  aad  fre> 
qufint  enter taiamentrt  of  the  ^tnga ;  two 
of  tht^lcn  b«tag  acted  throuffb  th«  y«ar  tn 
one  of  Sbakflpoare's  or  Jonson'fl  :  the  rea- 
mn  b,  beennm  thuro  lit  a  cvrtjiln  }j;a>i'tv  In 
tiic'lr  voiiitNllt>M,  and  piitlkOH  i     '  i  -rA 

BeriouB  plitTB,  wliJch  imlta  tr-'  »!( 

men's  humfirii.     Hlmkfpaiin'  '-in 

lllu^riine  n  little  obi!ti>latA,  an*!  .luii!<Mn'  i>  wU 
fhlbl  «hort  or  Ibeiri/'^Drydeu,  p.  101. 


Chat.  VI. 
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MtnetimeB  exaggerates  the  outline  till  it  Iwrders  on  carirntnre, 

IJiat  it.  is  in  vain  to  seek  in  Fletolicr  the  strong  conceptions  of 
Shaksptrare,  the  Shylocks,  the  Loin's,  the  Ofhellos.  Sciilefrel 
haf  well  said,  that  "  scarce  any  thing  has  been  wanting  to  give 
a  plaw  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  among  the  great  dnima- 
tist«  of  Europe  but  more  of  serionsncss  and  depth,  and  the 
regulating  judgment  which  prescribes  the  due  limits  in  every 
part  of  composition."  It  was  for  want  of  the  former  qualities 
that  they  conceive  nothing  in  tragedy  very  forcibly ;  for  want 
of  the  latter,  that  they  spoil  their  first  conception  by  extrava- 
gsincG  and  incongruity.' 

88.  The  reputation  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  was  at  ita 
height,  and  most  of  their  plays  had  been  given  to  tlie  stage, 
when  a  worthy  inheritor  of  their  mantle  appeared  in  Philip 
Massinger.  Of  his  extant  dramas,  the  Virgin  Martyr,  pul>- 
lished  in  1 622,  seems  to  be  the  earliest :  but  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  several  are  lost;  and  even  this  tragedy  may 
have  been  represented  some  years  before.  The  far  greater 
part  of  his  remaining  piece-s  followe<l  within  ton  years :  the 
Bashful  Lover,  wliich  is  the  late.tt  now  known,  was  written  in 
1636.  Massinger  was  a  gentleman,  but  in  the  service,  ac- 
cording to  the  language  of  those  times,  of  the  Pembroke 
family :  his  education  was  at  the  university,  his  acquaintance 
both  with  books  and  with  the  manners  of  tlie  court  is  fiimiliar, 
his  style  and  sentiments  are  altogether  those  of  a  man  pol- 
ished by  intercourse  of  good  society. 

89.  Neither  in  his  own  age  nor  in  modem  times  does  Maa- 

I  finger  seem  to  have  been  put  on  a  level  with  Fletcher  or 
•looaon.  Several  of  his  plays,  as  lias  been  just  obser\'ed,  are 
eaid  to  have  perished  in  manuscript:  few  were  represented 
at\er  the  Restoration ;  and  it  is  only  in  consequence  of  his 
having  met  with  more  than  one  editor  who  baa  published  his 


'  "  Shikupcare,"    ii«y»    Dryaen,  "  writ    To  conclude  kll,  he  won  a  Unib  of  ah«k- 
Mter  betwesn  man  and  man.   FlctrhCT    epewe."  — p.  801.     T*!'-  -",„.,.,ri,„n    \» 


balwixt  man  and  woman  ;  i*on-'v<iupntly  rather  generally  thai; 
th»  one  deMritird  frii:nilKlii|)  Iwllrr.  the  oflon  the  caw  with  tL 
eUket,  love :  ;ct  Sb&kupeaTo  ts  nffb  t  t'lcb^h 


den.     That  FluKrhcr 


na  li 
nry- 
than 


■r  to  WTit«  love,  an  J  Julk't  mifl  rkwdemoim  Shakftpeare  '*  between  man  anil  wnmim/* 
•n  orlgioaLi.  It  b  true  Che  K-bolar  had  or  In  displaying  loVe,  will  be  icrnnteil  when 
the  nofteat  mul.  but  the  master  had  the  ho  fbill  li«  Khtiirai  lo  hare  citocllca  Fcrdi- 
Vinder.  .  .  .  ShiJcjpeiiTe  had  an  universal  nnnd  and  Mirnudn.  or  Pn«thutnnji  and 
Diiad,  which  comprehended  all  cluimctj»r»  Iinogeti.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  la 
uid  i*-!-.^. .11*  KI'.t.'H-.r  »  m.-iro  .-nnflncd  uujust  to  deov  him  credit  for  having 
•  Id  aometlmea  touched  the  .itmnp'r  cmotiona, 
I'l^e,  eepocially  honor  and  ambition,  with  greai 
■kill,  though  much  tuToiiAr  to  that  «f 
Bbakipaan 


and  1. 

p»rf.-  .ige, 

and    i;.  .J... ...J     :—     L.._    :::--..„-.i  i--_;.iiua, 

k*  eUhar  louchad  aot^  ot  not  moalcrly. 
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collected  wcrks  m  a  convenient  form,  that  he  Is  hecome  tol 
erably  familiar  to  tbe  jrenenJ  rcnrler.  He  is,  however,  far 
more  intelligible  than  Fletcher:  hia  Ufxi  has  not  pivcn  80 
miicJi  cmbaiTasstmcnt  from  romiption.  nnd  his  «tcneral  st^'le 
ig  «9  perspii-nous  ns  we  ever  find  it  in  tlie  drainntic  jiof^ts  of 
tlint  ape.  Tlie  obscure  paspnjres  in  Sfnssinger,  at^er  the  care 
lbf)f  (Gilford  ha'*  tidceo,  iire  hy  no  means  frequent. 

90.  Five  of  his  sixteen  plaj'S  are  tragedies,  that  ifl,  are 
oi-ni'mi  conchuk'd  in  death :  of  the  rest,  no  one  Tielon}»s  to 
nufiireof     the  class  of  mere  comedy,  but  by  the  depth  of  the 

u  dram*.  in(^^,,.(.j.(^  fj,g  (IdijjTcr  of  the  virtuonB,  or  the  atrocity 
of  the  vicious  characters,  as  well  as  the  elevation  of  the  gen- 
end  style,  mtist  be  ranked  with  the  serious  drama,  or,  as  it 
was  commonly  termed,  trajji-comedj'.  A  shade  of  melancholy 
tinges  the  writings  of  JIassinger;  but  he  sacrifices  less  than 
his  contcmjwrnrics  t<i  the  public  taste  for  superfliunia  hloo<l- 
Bhed  on  the  stage.  In  several  of  his  jilays,  such  as  the 
Picture  or  the  Kctiegado,  where  it  would  have  been  easy  to 
detcnnine  tbe  catastrophe  towards  tragedy,  he  liaa  preferred 
to  break  tlie  clouds  with  the  radiance  of  a  setting  sun.  He 
eonsidlt'd  in  tin*;  his  own  genius,  not  eminently  pntlietic  nor 
energC!tie  enough  to  display  the  ntmost  intensity  of  emotion, 
but  abounding  in  sweetness  and  dignity,  apt  to  delineate  the 
loveliness  of  virtue,  and  to  delight  in  ita  recompense  after 
tiial.  It  h.as  l>een  surmised,  that  tlw  religion  of  IMassinger 
w:»a  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome;  a  conjecture  not  im- 
probable, though,  considering  the  ascetic  and  imaginative 
piety  which  tlien  prevailed  in  that  of  England,  we  need  not 
absolutely  go  so  far  for  his  turn  of  thought  in  the  Virgin 
Martyr  or  the  Rcnegado. 

91.  The  most  striking  excellence  of  this  poet  is  Ids  con- 
ITiedellneo- *^'^P^'""  *''"  fharactcr ;  and  in  this  I  niUHt  inehne  to 
tjotLsnf  place  him  aliove  Fletcher,  and,  if  I  may  venture 
*  ""■  ■  to  say  it,  even  above  Jonson.  He  is  free  from  the 
hard  outline  of  the  one,  and  the  negligent  looseness  of  the 
other.  lie  hiia  indeed  no  grc.nt  variety,  and  sometimes  re- 
peats, with  such  bare  modifications  as  the  story  demands,  the 
type  of  his  first  design.  Thas  the  extravagance  of  conjugal 
affection  is  portrayed,  feeble  in  Theodosius,  frantic  in  Domi- 
tiau,  scMsh  in  Sforza,  suspicioua  in  Mathias;  and  the  same 
impulses  of  doting  love  retnm  uj>on  ns  in  tlie  guilty  eulogies 
of  Mallcfort  on  his  daughter.     Tlie  vindictive  hypocrisy  of 


Obup.  VT. 
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MontrcTHle  in  the  Unnatural  Combat  has  neat-lj  U«  counter- 
part in  that  of  Francesco  in  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  is  again 
di3[ilaycd  with  more  strikinf^  success  in  Luke.  This  last 
villain,  indeed,  and  that  original,  mjisterlj,  inimitable  con- 
ception, Sip  Giles  Overreach,  are  sufBcicnt  to  establisli  the 
rank  of  Massinger  in  this  grejit  province  of  dramatic  art. 
But  his  own  disposition  led  him  more  willingly  to  pictures  of 
moi'al  hraaty.  A  peculiar  refinement,  a  mixture  of  gentle- 
ness and  benignity  with  noble  daring,  belong  to  some  of  his 
favorite  chanicters,  to  Pisander  in  the  Bondman,  to  An- 
tonio in  A  Very  Womsin,  to  Cliarolois  in  the  Fatal  Dowry. 
It  may  be  readily  supposed,  that  bis  female  characters  are  not 
wanting  iti  these  graces.  It  seems  to  me,  that  he  bos  more 
variety  in  his  women  tban  in  the  other  sex,  and  that  they  are 
less  mannered  than  tbc  lieroines  of  Fletcher.  A  slight  degree 
of  error  or  passion  in  Sophiii,  Eiidocia,  Marcelia,  without 
weakening  our  sympathy,  serves  both  to  prevent  the  monoto- 
ny of  perftctiial  rectitude,  so  often  insipid  in  fiction,  and  to 
bring  forward  the  development  of  the  story. 

92.  Tiie  subjects  chosen  i)y  Mits^inger  are  sometimes  his-' 
toricjvl ;  but  others  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  in^mib- 
Frerich  or  Italian  novels,  and  those  so  ol>sci:re  that  ^'^ 
his  editor  Giffi:>rd,  a  man  of  much  reading  and  industry,  haa 
seldom  traced  them.  This,  indeed,  was  an  usual  practice  of 
our  ancient  dramatists.  Their  works  have,  consequently,  a 
romantic  character,  presenting  as  little  of  the  regular  Plan* 
tine  comedy  as  of  the  Grt;ek  forms  of  tragedy.  They  are 
merely  novels  in  action,  following  probably  their  models  with 
an  great  variation,  except  the  lower  and  lighter  episotlea 
which  it  was  always  more  or  less  necessary  to  combine  with 
the  story.  It  is  from  this  choice  of  subjects,  perhaps,  as 
much  as  from  the  peculiar  temper  of  the  ptxits,  that  love  ia 
the  predominant  affection  of  tlie  mind  which  they  display; 
not  cold  and  conventional,  as  we  commonly  find  it  on  tha 
French  stage,  but  sometimes,  as  the  novelists  of  the  South 
were  prone  to  delineate  its  emotions,  fiery,  irresistible,  and 
almost  resembling  tiie  fatalism  of  ancient  tragedy ;  sometimes 
h  subdued  captive  at  the  cliariot  wheels  of  honor  or  religion. 
The  range  of  human  passion  is,  consequently,  far  less  exten- 
sive than  in  Shakspeare;  but  the  variety  of  circumstance,  and 
Uie  modifications  of  the  paramount  aSbctioa  itself,  compen* 
lated  for  this  deficiency. 
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93.  Next  to  tlie  grace  nnd  dijmily  of  jenUmcnt  in  ^Iiuisin* 
BMotTot  ger,  we  ninat  prnise  tliose  qualities  in  his  style. 
hb  ntvie.  Every  molem  critic  has  been  struck  by  tlie  peculiar 
beauty  of  [lis  language.  In  liia  harmonious  swell  of  numbers, 
in  his  pure  and  genuine  idiom,  wliich  a  text,  by  good  fortune 
and  the  diligence  of  ita  last  editor,  far  less  corrupt  tlian  that 
of  Fletcher,  enables  us  to  enjoy,  we  find  an  unceasing  cliarm- 
The  poetical  talentt  of  Masslnger  were  very  considerable,  hia 
taste  superior  to  that  of  his  contemporaries;  the  coloring  of 
his  imagery  is  rarely  overcharged ;  a  certain  redundancy,  as 
Bome  may  account  it,  gives  fulness,  or  what  the  painters  call 
impagto,  to  liis  style,  and,  if  it  might  not  ahvaj-s  conduce  to 
effect  on  the  stage,  is  on  the  whole  suitable  to  the  character 
of  his  composition.^ 

94.  The  comic  powers  of  this  writer  are  not  on  a  level 
inifcriority  ^*'**''  ^^^  serious :  with  some  degi-ee  of  humorous 
or  hu  oomtc  conception,  he  is  too  apt  to  aim  at  exciting  ridicule 
P"*""-  i,y  caricature ;  and  his  dialogue  wants  altogether  the 
Bparkling  wit  of  Shakspeare  and  Fletcher.  Whether  from  a 
consciousness  of  tliis  defect,  or  from  an  unhappy  compliance 
■with  the  vicionsuess  of  the  age,  no  \vriter  is  more  contaminat- 
ed by  gi-oss  indecency.  It  belongs  indeed  cliiufly,  not  per- 
Laps  exclusively,  to  the  characters  he  would  render  odious ; 
but  npon  them  he  has  bestowed  this  flower  of  our  early  thea- 
tre witli  no  sparing  hand.  Few,  it  must  be  said,  of  hia  plays 
are  incapable  of  representation  merely  ou  this  account;  and 
tlie  offence  is  therefore  more  incurable  in  Fletcher. 

95.  Among  the  tragedies  of  Massinger,  I  should   incline 

,..■  to  prefer  the  Duke   of  Milan.     The  plot   borrows 
Borne  of  his         '^    ,    »  •,  -  .....        "^    , 

tngadln     enough  from  history  to  give  it  dignity,  and  to  ctjim- 

j^teuiir-  terbalance  in  some  measure  the  predominance  of  tho 
passion  of  love  which  tlie  invented  parts  of  the  dra- 
ma exhibit.  The  characters  of  Sforza,  Marcelia,  and  Fran- 
cesco, are  in  Massinger'a  best  manner ;  the  story  is  skilfully 
and  not  improbably  developed ;  the  patlios  is  deeper  than  wc 
generally  find  in  his  writings ;    the  eloquence  of  language. 


>  [I  quote  the  Ibllowing  critklim  from 
C«lerid|^,  witlioat-  tbon.'Ui;li]y  a^tentlng 
to  It:  *'Tliu  HCylee  or  JluMtiivj^r's  plays 
and  the  Samaoa  AgouiHtes  nra  the  two 
tttnmax  of  tbe  arc  within  wliicli  the 
dktioa  of  drauutlc  poetry  mk;  MclUate. 
Blulupean  la  his  neat  play'  !■  the  mld- 
pelnt.     In    the  camjoa  Agoalflee,  col- 


loquial laogiifti^  is  lea  at  tbe  greatdl 
distanre;  yet  BoaictblnK  of  it  in  yr^ 
M^rvui,  to  ruuiiur  the  limlngue  probahl*; 
In  .MtuuinKcr  tho  stylo  la  fUfhr«nc»i,  Imt 
difletviK'ed  In  the  mullost  degree  pofiriUe, 
frum  aDiiiiut«<l  convciwition.  by  tbe  vela 
of  poutry."  — Table  Taik,  T*l.  U.  p.  121..— 
1842.] 
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WIMiciany  In  the  celebrated  speech  of  Sforza  before  the  Empe- 
ror, has  never  been  purpsussed  by  him.  Many,  however,  place 
the  Fatal  Do>Try  still  higlier.  This  tragedy  furnished  Kowo 
with  the  story  of  hia  Fair  Penitent,  The  superiority  of  tlie 
origintiJ,  except  in  suitableness  for  representation,  has  long 
been  acknowledged.  In  the  Unnatural  Combat,  prohnbly 
among  the  eailicst  of  Mijssingcr's  works,  we  find  a  greater 
cuergj',  a  bolder  stniin  of  tigurat  ive  poetry,  more  command  of 
terror,  and  perhaps  of  pity,  tliau  in  any  other  of  his  dramas. 
But  the  dark  shadows  of  crime  and  miacrj'  which  oversprejid 
this  ira^dy  belong  to  rather  an  earlier  period  of  the  English 
stage  than  that  of  M:uviiiiger,  and  were  not  congenial  to  his 
temper.  In  tlie  Virgin  Martyr,  he  has  followed  the  Sptmish 
ntodel  of  religious  Aulas,  witli  many  gnices  of  language  and  a 
beautiful  display  of  Christian  heroism  in  Dorothea ;  but  the 
tragedy  is  in  miiny  respects  uupleasing. 

96,  The  Picture,  The  Bondman,  and  A  Very  Woman,  may 
be  reckoned  among  the  best  ol'  the  tragi-comedies  of  Aniiot  wn 
JLissiuger.  But  the  general  merits  as  well  as  "^"^  i''"*'- 
defoc'ls  of  tliis  writer  are  perceptible  in  all ;  and  the  difference 
between  these  and  the  rest  is  not  such  as  to  be  appiUHBiit  to 
every  reader.  Two  others  are  distinguishable  as  more  Eng- 
lish than  the  rest ;  the  scene  lies  at  home,  and  in  the  agi* ; 
and  to  these  the  common  voice  has  assigned  a  superiority. 
They  are  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts  and  The  City 
Madatn.  A  character  drawn,  ns  it  appears,  irom  reality,  and, 
though  darkly  wicked,  not  beyond  the  province  of  the  higher 
comc<ly,  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  gives  the  former  drama  a  etrik- 
itig  originality  and  an  impressive  vigor.  It  retains,  alone 
among  the  productions  of  Maasinger,  a  place  on  the  stage. 
Girtbrd  iuelines  to  prefer  the  City  Madam ;  which,  no  doubt, 
by  the  masterly  delineation  of  Luke,  a  villain  of  a  different 
onler  from  OveiTcach,  and  a  larger  portion  of  comic  humor 
and  satire  than  is  usual  with  this  writer,  may  dispute  the 
pulm.  But  there  seems  to  be  more  violent  improbability  in 
the  conduct  of  the  plot,  than  in  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old 
IXbta. 

97.  Maasinger,  a£  a  tragic  writer,  appears  to  mo  second 
ouly  to  Shakspeare:    in  the  higher  comedy,  I  can     ^^ 
lianlly  tliink  him  inferior  to  Jonson.     In   ^vit   and 
Bjirighlly  ditUogue,  as  weU  as  in  knowledge  of  theatrical  eflcct, 
Le  liUls  very  uucb  below  Fletcher.    These,  however,  are  tlk« 
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grent  names  of  the  English  stage.  At  a  conBidorablo  di^Uiuce 
bi'losv  MiLs-singer  wo  may  p!a<^e  his  conu-mpor.iry  John  ForJ, 
Iij  llio  choice  of  tragic  subjcot.'i  fittm  obscure  fictions,  which 
have  to  118  the  clmrm  of  entire  novelty,  they  resemble  each 
otiiLT ;  but  iu  the  comhict  of  their  fable,  in  the  delineation  of 
their  ciiiinicter?,  each  of  these  poets  has  his  distinguishing 
excellences.  "  I  know,"  wiyg  Gifford,  "  few  things  more  ditfi- 
cult  U>  ivcoouut  for  tliau  the  deep  and  lasting  inipreasi<m  mnile 
by  tiie  more  tragic  portious  of  Ford's  poetry."  He  sncooeda, 
hiiwever,  pretty  well  in  accounting  for  it:  the  situadous  are 
awfully  interesting,  the  distress  intense,  the  thoughts  and  hm* 
gunge  becoming  the  expression  of  deep  fiorrow.  Ford,  with 
none  of  the  moral  beauty  and  elevation  of  Blassingcr,  has,  in 
a  umitli  iiigher  degree,  the  power  over  tears :  we  sympathize 
even  with  his  vicious  chanw-tera,  with  Gio\'auni  aiwl  Anniw 
bella  and  Biauca.  Love,  and  love  in  guilt  or  soitow,  it 
ahnost  exclusively  the  emotion  he  portrays :  no  heroic  passion, 
no  sober  dignity,  will  be  tbund  iu  his  tragedies.  But  he  ron» 
ducts  his  stories  well  and  without  coufusion ;  his  scenes  are 
orten  highly  wrought  and  etfective;  his  chnracterB,  with  no 
Btriking  novelty,  are  well  .supported  ;  he  is  seldom  extravjigsnil 
or  pegjinllf'89  of  probability.  The  Broken  Heart  has  gcue- 
nilly  been  reckoned  his  tinest  tnigedy ;  and  if  the  bvst  act  had 
liefu  better  prepared,  by  bringing  tiie  love  of  Calantha  for 
Ilhocles  more  fully  before  the  reiulur  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
play,  there  would  be  very  few  piiwagea  of  deeper  pathos  in 
our  dramatic  literature.  "The  style  of  Fonl,"  it  is  said  by 
Gitibrd,  "is  alt<)geilicr  origiuiJ  nad  his  o^vn.  Without  tbe 
majestl<^  niarcJi  which  disliugiushcs  the  poeliy  '»f  Mswainger, 
ftuii  with  little  or  none  of  tiiat  light  and  playiul  humor  which 
charactei'izes  the  dialogue  of  Fletcher,  or  even  of  Shirley,  he 
is  yet  elegant  and  esisy  an<l  harr.x>nio\js ;  and  though  rarely 
suMime,  yet  sntrudently  elevated  for  tluj  roost  pathetic  tones 
of  that  passion  on  whose  romantic  energies  ho  chiefly  delighted 
to  dwell."  Yet  he  censures  aUterwaj-ds  Ford's  atfeetation  of 
uncouth  phrases,  and  perplexity  of  language.  Of  comic  abili- 
ty tliis  writer  does  not  display  one  particJe.  Nothing  ean  be 
meatier  than  those  portions  of  his  dj-amas  wluch,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  presj'ribed  rules  vi'  tJlut  age,  he  devotes  to  the 
dialogue  of  servants  or  biitfoous. 

98.  Shirley  is  a  dramatic  writer  ranch  inferior  to  th<ose  who 
have  been  meniioued,  but  has  acipiii-od  some  degre«  of  roputa* 
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don,  or  nt  least  notoriety  of  uame,  lu  cousrqucnne  of  the  new 
edition  of  bis  playa.  Tlicsc  iire  Iwlween  twenty  and  . 
thirty  in  nJimliL-r;  some  of  tlittm,  however,  written 
in  conjun<'tion  with  his  fc'ilow-dniniiitif«t8.  A  few  ol'lliese  are 
lragiHlic'8.  a  few  sire  eome«liL'8  tlniwTi  fmrn  English  niHunirsj 
but  in  the  {ireatt-r  purt  we  tiJul  Ihu  titvoriiu  style  of  tliat  ajre, 
the  I'liunutfrs  l«>rw{!;u  uud  of  t'levat*nl  rntik.  the  iutorest  seri- 
ous, but  not  alv\'!iy?i  of  biL^^liiucd  dif^iity,  iho  ciiiit»truplie 
fortunate;  all,  iu  short,  that  Im*  jtone  uu<ler  the  vague  appel- 
lation of  tmpi-i'urncily.  Shirley  lias  no  originulity,  no  ll>ii'0 
in  conceiving  or  delitu-ating  (•liaractor,  littlt^  of  pathos,  ani.1  h'sa 
perhaps  of  wil:  his  di'ani.ts  pixuhu-e  no  ileep  impression  in 
rejulinjr,  and  oi'  <'otn"se  can  leave  none  in  the  memory.  B»it 
liis  mind  was  poetical  ;  his  better  characters,  especially  females, 
express  pm-e  ihoii^iit.s  iu  pure  huigiia^u;  he  is  never  tumid 
or  attc'cted,  and  .sehioin  obscure  ;  the  inejiluula  Hiicceed  rapi<lly  5 
the  personages  ait*  nunicixjuH  ;  and  there  is  a  peiiend  animation 
in  the  scenes,  which  causes  us*  to  read  him  with  some  pleasure. 
No  vary  pood  play,  nor  ])ossilily  any  very  f^ooA  scene,  could 
be  fouiftl  iu  Shirley ;  but  ho  hat*  numy  lines  of  I'onsidcrable 
beauty.  Among  his  comoiUcs,  the  GamesttTs  nuty  be  reckoned 
tlie  imfit.  Charles  I.  is  ssiid  to  have  declaivd,  that  it  w!ls"  the 
boat  play  he  had  seen  theae  seven  years ; "  and  it  has  even 
been  added,  that  the  story  was  of  his  royal  Bug<ii*tion.  It 
certainly  deserves  praise  lM)lii  for  l!uiguaore.nn<lcoustniciiou  of 
the  plot,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  exjkjsing  vice  to  ridicule ; 
but  the  ladies  of  that  court,  tiie  hiir  fonns  whom  Vandyke  lina 
iortali/ed,  must  have  been  vciy  dirtiin-nt  inilced  fitjm  thei? 
rity  if  they  could  sit  it  thmngli.  The  IJall,  and  also 
irte  more  among  the  comedies  of  Shirley,  ai*  so  far  ivnwirk* 
able  jxnd  worthy  of  being  read,  that  they  bear  witness  to  a 
more  jwlished  elegance  of  rnuuners,  and  a  more  free  iuter- 
Ofuirse  in  tlie  higher  class,  than  we  find  in  the  comedies  of  the 
preeediug  i-eign.  A  queen  fnjui  France,  suid  that  <iueen  lien- 
riclta  Maria,  was  bt!lter  fitted  to  give  this  tone  than  Aimo  wf 
IX-umurk.  Hut  it  is  not  fi-oni  Siiirley's  picture-s  that  we  cjin 
draw  the  most  (iivorable  notions  of  the  morals  of  that  age. 

M(l.  lIeywo<Kl  is  a  writer  still  more  li-riile  than  Shirley; 
l)elwcen  forty  and  titty  plays  are  awrihed   to   liiui. 
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the  subject  of  A  Woman  killed  with  Kindne^,  but  witb 
8uc<x'^.  This  plaj  is  written  iu  verse,  and  with  thai  e)i86  and 
perspicuity,  seldom  rising  to  pnssion  or  figumtive  poetrjr, 
which  distinguishes  this  dramatist.  Young  (ieraldiue  is  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  tlie  Platonic,  or  mtlier  inflexibly  virtu- 
ous lover,  wliom  tlie  writers  of  this  age  delighted  lo  portniy. 
On  tlie  other  hiuid,  it  is  ditficult  to  pronounce  whetiier  the 
Iiidy  is  a  thorough-paced  hypocrite  in  the  iirst  ucts,  or  fialls 
from  virtue,  like  Mrs.  Frankfort,  on  the  first  solicitation  of  a 
fttranger.  In  either  case,  the  character  is  unpleasing,  and,  we 
may  hope,  impmbuble.  The  underplot  of  this  play  is  lately 
borrowed  from  the  IMostellaria  of  Plautus,  and  is  diverting, 
though  somewhat  nbsiml.  Heywood  seldom  rises  to  much 
vigor  of  poetry  ;  but  his  dramatic  invention  is  ready,  his  style 
is  easy,  his  chai-aclers  do  not  transgress  the  lioundaries  of 
Uikture,  and  it  is  not  aurpriaing  that  he  was  popular  in  his 
>wu  age. 

100.  Webster  belongs  to  the  first  part  of  the  reign  of 
James.  He  possessed  very  considerable  powers,  and 
ought  to  be  ranked,  I  tiiiuk,  the  next  below  Ford. 

With  less  of  poetic  grace  than  Shirley,  he  had  incomjianibly 
more  vigor ;  with  less  of  nature  and  simplicity  than  Heywood, 
he  had  a  more  elevated  genius  and  a  bolder  pencil.  But  the 
deep  Borrows  and  terrors  of  tragedy  were  peculiarly  his  pro- 
vince. "  His  inuigiuation,"  says  his  last  editor,  "  had  a  fond 
familiarity  with  objects  of  awe  and  fear.  The  silence  of  tlio 
eepulchre,  the  sculptures  of  marble  monuments,  the  knelling 
of  church  bells,  the  cerements  of  the  corpse,  the  yew  that 
roots  itself  in  dead  men's  graves,  are  the  illustrations  that  must 
readily  present  themselves  to  his  imagination."  I  think  lliia 
well-written  sentence  a  Utile  one-sided,  and  luu'dly  doing  just- 
ice to  the  variety  of  Webster's  power ;  but,  iu  fact,  he  was  as 
deeply  tainted  iis  imy  of  his  contemjioraries  with  the  Hivage 
taste  of  the  ludiiui  school,  and,  iu  the  Duchess  of  Aialfy,  scarco* 
ly  leaves  enough  on  the  stage  to  bury  the  dead. 

101.  This  is  the  most  celebrated  of  Webster's  driuiias.  Tlie 
His  Pucbcn  Btoiy  Is  taken  from  Bandello,  and  has  all  iliat  atx-u- 
of  iimify.  mulation  of  wickedness  and  horror  wliidi  the  Italian 
novelists  perversely  described,  juid  our  tragetlians  as  perverse- 
ly imitated.  But  the  scenes  are  wrought  up  with  skill,  and 
pi-oduce  a  strong  impression.  Webster  has  a  superiority  in 
delineating  character  above  many  of  the  old  dramatists  ■,  he  ip 
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■cidom  exlravagaot  beyoufi  the  limits  of  conceivable  natiiro  ; 
we  find  guilt,  or  eveu  the  atrocity,  of  humau  paaaioua,  but 
not  that  incnmation  of  evil  spirits  wliieh  some  more  oi-di- 
uary  dramatl-^ta  loved  to  exhibit.  In  the  cbanicter  of  the 
D>ichc83  of  Malfy  heraelf,  there  wants  neither  origiuality.  uor 
skill  of  mamigemcDt ;  aud  I  do  not  know  that  any  dnunatist 
after  .Shakspeare  would  htive  succeeded  better  in  the  diihcult 
Bc'une  where  she  discloses  her  love  to  au  inferior.  There  is 
perhap  a  little  failure  in  dignity  and  delicacy,  especially 
towards  the  close ;  but  the  Duchess  of  Mahy  is  not  dmwu  as 
an  Ltalndla  or  a  Portia :  she  is  a  love-sick  widow,  virtuous 
aud  true-hearted,  but  more  intended  for  our  sympathy  thau 
our  reverence. 

H^2.  The  Whitfl  Devil,  or  Vittoria  Corombona,  is  not 
much  inferior  in  language  and  spirit  to  the  Duchess  Tittnrik 
of  Malfy ;  but  the  plot  is  more  confused,  less  inter-  •^'«"»t«'n»> 
eating,  and  woree  conducted.  Mr.  Dyce,  the  lale  editor  of 
Webster,  praises  the  dramatic  vigor  of  the  part  of  Vittoria, 
but  justly  differs  from  Lamb,  who  speaks  of  "the  innocence- 
resembling  Iwldness"  she  displays  in  the  trial  scene.  It  is 
mther  a  delineation  of  desperate  guilt,  losing  in  a  countcifeited 
audacity  all  that  could  seduce  or  conciliate  the  tribiuiaL 
Wvbtfter's  other  plays  are  less  striking:  in  Appins  and  Vir 
gioia  he  has  done  perhaps  better  than  any  one  who  bits 
attempted  a  subject  not  on  the  whole  very  promising  for 
ti"agedy ;  sevend  of  the  scenes  are  dramatic  juid  effective ; 
the  language,  as  is  usuidly  the  case  with  Webstei',  is  written 
so  as  to  display  an  actor's  talents,  and  he  has  followed  the 
received  history  sufficiently  to  abstain  from  any  excess  of 
slaughter  at  the  close.  Webster  is  not  without  comic  wit,  as 
well  as  a  power  of  imagination :  his  plays  have  lately  met 
with  an  editor  of  taste  enough  to  admire  his  beauties,  aud  nut 
very  over-partial  in  estimating  them. 

103.  Below  Webster,  we  might  enumerate  a  long  list  of 
dnmiatista  under  the  first  Stuarts.  Miu-ston  is  a  tumid  and 
milting  tragedi.an,  a  wholesale  dealer  in  mui-ders  aud  ghosts. 
Cluipman,  who  assisted  Ben  Jouson  and  some  others  in  com- 
edy, deserves  hut  hmited  praise  for  his  Bussy  d'Amljoise. 
The  style  in  this  aud  in  all  his  tragedies  is  extravagimliy 
bypcrboliad  :  he  is  not  very  dnimatic,  uor  has  any  (tower  of 
Bxciliug  emotion  except  in  thijse  wImj  sympatlLize  with  a  tumid 
pride  aud   self-cuuiidcncc.     Yet  he  has  more  Ihiidung  thau 
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of  <hB«H  liMiliili;  Md  Ae  pni»  €f  cne  rf  ha 
critics,  dnagh  lUuu^i  worded,  ie  aat  vithaal  aome  fiNUid»- 
tHO,  tfcat  w«*ttU(Mo  ind  ricfaer  «Mwlff»|ililiiiiw  oo  the  nature 
«f  inaii  and  tke  worid.'*  Tkere  i»  abo  a  poetic  impecaon^  in 
Cfaapman,  rach  as  bas  nJtfud  lu»  tiaaslatiaa  of  Homer,  bj 
vfaidh  ire  are  harried  alon^  Hk  tiagi-eoiBedies,  All  Foob 
aad  The  Gernkman  Usher,  art  periia|»  soperior  to  his  trage- 
dies.^ Bowier  and  Le  Tomnenr.  espeeiallj  the  former,  have 
eecamnallj  good  liues ;  hot  we  cannot  amj  that  thej  were  very 
nperior  draraatcfta.  Bowler,  howerer,  vas  afiien  io  comic 
partoenhip  with  Maani^er.  Dekker  merits  a  hig^r  rauk : 
be  oo-operated  with  Maaan«er  in  some  of  Ids  pla js,  aiid  mani- 
fests in  his  own  some  eoer^j  of  passim  aiid  some  comic 
humor.  ^liddleton  b^oc^  to  ths  lower  class  of  dramatic 
writers :  his  tragedy  entitled  '*  Women  beware  Women  "  is 
fimoded  on  the  story  of  Bianca  Cappello;  it  is  fidi  of  action, 
but  the  characters  are  all  too  vicious  to  be  interesting,  and 
the  lao^Eu^e  does  not  rise  much  above  mediocrity.  In  come- 
dy, Aliddleton  deserves  more  praise.  "  A  Tiick  to  catch  the 
Old  One,"  and  several  others  that  bear  his  name,  are  amnaing 
and  spirited.  But  Middleton  wrote  chiefly  in  coujuuctivn 
with  others,  and  sometimes  with  Jousou  and  Massiuger. 

1  ChafBuu  y  well  icriewcd,  and  at  kaglk,  is  an  aitiBl*  tt  Ow  Bihci^^w 
Kninr,  roL  ir  p.  833,  u>d  fin  in  voL  t. 
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•    Section  I. 

.Udan  Wiitn*— Boeeannl— GTsminaanl  mod  Critical  WoikB— Onelan— ynmea 

.     Writen — Balmc — Voitum — I'rench  AcaJraiy — Vaugelas  —  Patru  and  Le  Uaistn 

'—  Stjrie  of  Eni^h  Prase — fiirl  of  Banz — Knollw — SeTBral  other  KngUsh  Wtiten 

1.  It  would  be  vain  prolMibly  to  inquire  from  what  general 
■causes  we  should  deduce  the  decline  of  taste  in  Italy.  Detune  „, 
None,  at  least,  have  occurred  to  my  mind,  relating  ta»t»  in 
to  political  or  social  circumstances,  upon  which  we  ^' 
could  build  more  than  one  of  those  sophistical  theories  which 
.assume  a  casual  relation  between  any  concomitiuit  events. 
Bad  taste,  in  fact,  whetiicr  in  literature  or  the  arts,  is  always 
ready  to  seize  upon  the  public,  being  in  many  cases  no  more 
.than  a  pleasure  in  faults  which  are  really  fitted  to  please  us, 
.and  of  which  it  can  only  be  said  that  they  hinder  or  impair 
the  greater  pleasure  we  should  derive  from  beauties.  Among 
these  critical  sins,  none  are  so  dangerous  as  the  display  of 
ingenious  and  novel  thoughts  or  turns  of  phrase ;  for,  as  such 
enter  into  the  definition  of  good  writing,  it  seems  very  difficult 
to  persuade  the  woi'Id  that  they  can  ever  be  the  .characteristics 
of  bad  writing.  The  metes  and  bounds  of  ornament,  the  fine 
shades  of  iiistinction  which  regulate  a  judicious  choice,  are 
only  learned  by  an  attentive  as  well  as  a  naturally  susceptible 
mind ;  and  it  is  no  rare  case  for  an  unprepared  multitude  to 
prefer  the  worse  picture,  the  worse  building,  the  worse  poem, 
the  worse  speech,  to  the  better.  Education,  an  acquaintance 
with  just  criticism,  and  still  more  the  habitual  observation  of 
what  is  truly  bear.tiful  in  nature  or  art,  or  in  the  literature 
.of  taste,  will  souioiimcs  generate  almost  a  national  tact  that 
rejects  the  templaUons  of  a  meretricious  and  false  style ;  but 
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experience  haa  shown  that  this  happj  state  of  public  feeling 
will  not  be  very  durable.  Whatever  might  be  the  cause  of 
it,  this  age  of  the  Italian  setcentisli  has  been  reckoned  almost 
as  inauspicious  to  good  writing  in  prose  as  in  verse.  "  If  we 
except,"  says  Tiraboschi,  "  the  Tuscans  and  a  very  few  more, 
never  was  our  language  so  neglected  as  in  this  period.  We 
eiin  scarce  bear  to  read  most  of  the  books  that  were  pub- 
lished, so  rude  and  full  of  barbarisms  is  their  style.  Few  had 
iuiy  other  aim  than  to  exercise  their  wit  in  oonoeita  and 
metapliora;  and,  so  long  a?  they  couhl  seaUer  them  profusely 
over  their  pages,  cared  nothing  for  the  choice  of  phrases  or 
the  purity  of  grammar.  Their  eloquence  on  public  occasiood 
was  intended  only  for  admiration  ami  applause,  not  to  per- 
suade or  move." '  And  tliis,  he  says,  is  jipplicable  alike  tO 
their  Latin  and  Italian,  their  pacrcd  and  profinue,  harangues. 
The  academical  discourses,  of  which  Data  lias  collected  many 
in  his  Prose  Florentine,  are  poor  in  comparison  with  those  of 
the  sixteenth.* 

2.  A  later  writer  than  Tiraboschi  has  thought  this  sentenc« 
against  the  seicentisti  a  little  too  severe,  and,  condemning 
e(pjally  with  him  the  bad  taste  characteristic  of  that  age, 
endeavors  to  rescue  a  few  from  the  general  censure."  It  is 
at  least  certain  that  the  insipidity  of  the  cinque  cento  writers, 
their  long  jieriods  void  of  any  but  the  most  trivial  meaning, 
tlieir  affectation  of  the  faults  of  Cicero's  manner  in  their  own 
language,  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  or  wholly  pardoned, 
while  wc  dwell  on  an  opposite  defect  of  their  successors,— 
the  perpetual  desire  to  be  novel,  brilliiint,  or  profound.  This 
mjiy  doubtless  be  the  more  offensive  of  the  two;  but  it  ia, 
perhaps,  not  less  likely  to  be  mingled  with  something  realty 
worth  reading. 

3.  It  will  not  be  expected  that  we  can  mention  many 
Italian  books,  after  what  has  been  said,  which  come  very  pre- 
cisely witliin  the  class  of  polite  literature,  or  claim  any  praise 
stylo  of  on  the  ground  of  style.  Their  greatest  luminary, 
UiUifee.  GalUeo,  wrote  with  clearness,  elegance,  and  spirit; 
no  one  among  the  modems  had  so  entirely  rejected  a  dry  and 
technical  manner  of  teacliing,  and  thro^vn  such  attractions 
round  the  form  of  truth.  Himself  a  jioet  and  a  critic,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  a'scribe  his  own  philosophical  perspicuity  to 
the  constant  perusal  of  Arioslo.     This  I  have  mentioned  in 
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another  place:  but  we  cannot  loo  mtich  remember  tb.it  all 
objects  of  intellectual  pureuit  are  as  bcKlies  actinf;  with  reci- 
procal forces  in  one  system,  being  all  in  relation  to  tli© 
faculties  nf  the  mind,  which  is  itself  but  one ;  and  that 
the  most  extensive  acquaititance  with  the  various  provinces  of 
iitemture  will  not  fail  to  strengthen  our  dominion  over  those 
we  more  peculiarly  deem  our  own.  The  school  of  Galileo, 
especially  TorrlccUi  and  Redi,  were  not  less  distinguished 
than  himself  for  their  union  nf  elegance  with  philosophy.* 

4.  The  letters  of  Kentivoglio  are  commonly  known.  This 
epistolary  art  was  always  cultivated  by  the  Italians,  B^fl.,o^u_ 
first  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  afterwards  in  their 

own.  Benlivoglio  has  written  with  equal  dignity  and  ease. 
Galileo's  letters  are  also  esteemed  on  account  of  their  style 
A^  well  as  of  what  they  contain.  In  what  is  more  peculiarly 
called  elo(iuence,  the  Italians  of  this  age  are  rather  emulous 
of  success  than  successful:  tl»e  common  defects  of  taste  in 
themselves,  and  in  those  who  heard  or  read  them,  as  well  as, 
in  moot  jnslances,  the  uninteresting  nature  of  their  subjects, 
exclude  them  from  our  notice. 

5.  Trajan  IWxalini  wjis  by  liis  disposition  inclined  to  poli- 
tical satire,  and  jiossibly  to  political  intrigue  ;  but  we  b«^ii„i., 
have  here  only  to  mention  the  work  by  which  he  is  Nevrffrom 
lK?st  known,  Advices  fiom  Parnassus  (Raggiiagli  di  "* 
Paniaso).  If  tJie  idea  of  this  once  popular  and  celebrated 
l>ook  is  not  original,  which  I  should  rather  doubt,  though 
without  immediately  recognizing  a  similarity  to  any  thing 
earlier  (Lucian,  the  common  prototype,  excepted),  it  has  at 
least  been  an  original  source.  In  the  general  turn  of  Boccali- 
ni's  fictions,  and  perliaps  in  a  few  particular  instances,  we  may 
sometimes  perceive  what  a  much  greater  man  has  imitated : 
tlicy  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  those  of  Addison,  though 
the  vast  sujieriority  of  the  latter  in  felicity  of  execution  and 
variety  of  invention  may  almost  conceal  it.  The  liaggua- 
gli  are  a  series  of  despatches  from  the  court  of  Apollo  on 
Pjimassus,  where  he  is  surrounded  by  eminent  men  of  all 
ages.  Tliis  fiction  bccomea  in  itself  very  told  and  monoto- 
nous ;  yet  there  is  mucli  variety  in  the  subjects  of  the  decisions 
mode  by  the  god  with  the  advice  of  his  counsellors,  and  some 
strokes  of  witire  aje  well  liit,  though  more  perhaps  fail  of 
eflecL     But  wo  cannot  now  cjitch  the  force  of  every  passags. 
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BoccaliiiS  is  full  of  alliisiona  to  Ids  own  time,  even  where  ibfl 
immffliatc  subject  seems  ancient.  Tliis  book  was  publishei! 
at  Venice  in  1612,  at  a  time  wlien  the  nmbition  of  Spain 
Mas  repanled  with  jealousy  by  imtriotic  Itflliim.s  wlio  thouglil 
tlmt  {Kieific  ix'jiublic  their  bulwni'k  and  their  glory.  He 
inveighs,  tliert'fort,  agiiinst  the  military  B[>irit  and  (be  piv<fcs- 
aion  of  war;  "  necessary  sometimes,  but  so  Hcrec  and  inluininn 
iliat  no  fine  cxprcf<sioQ8  can  make  it  honorable." '  Nor  is  he 
less  isevei-e  on  the  vices  of  kinps,  nor  less  ardent  iji  his  eulo- 
gies of  liberty ;  tiie  government  of  Venice  being  reckoned,  and 
not  altogether  unlraly,  an  asylum  of  free  thought  and  action 
in  comparison  with  that  of  Spain.  Aristotle,  be  rei)ort8  in 
one  of  his  despatches,  was  besieged  in  his  villa  on  Parnnssua 
by  a  number  of  anued  meii  belonging  to  different  princes, 
who  insisted  on  his  retracting  the  definition  be  had  given  of  a 
tyrant,  that  he  was  one  who  governed  for  his  own  good  and 
not  tliat  of  tlie  people,  because  it  would  apply  to  every  priiic«, 
all  reigning  for  their  own  g()o<l.  Tlie  |)hilosopher,  alarmed 
by  this  demand,  altered  his  definition  ;  which  was  to  nin  thus, 
tliat  tjTants  were  certain  persons  of  old  time,  whose  race  was 
now  <juite  extinct.'  Boccalini,  however,  takes  caix;,  in  general, 
to  mix  soinething  of  playfulness  with  hii$  satire,  so  that  it  could 
tiot  l)e  resented  without  apparent  ill-nature.  It  seems,  indeed, 
o  ns,  free  from  invective,  and  rather  meant  to  sting  than  to 
winind.  But  Ibis,  if  a  common  rumor  be  true,  did  not  secure 
Itim  ngaipet  a  beating  of  whicb  he  died.  The  style  of  Hoc- 
caliai  is  said  by  the  critics  to  bo  clear  and  fluent^  mllier  thttn 
correct  or  elegant ;  and  he  displays  the  taste  of  his  times  by 
extravagant  metaphors.  But  to  foreigners,  who  i-egard  this 
less,  his  Advices  from  Painassus,  unequal  of  eonrscT  and 
oiTnsionally  tedious,  must  ap])ear  to  contain  many  ingenious 
{illusions,  judicious  criticisms,  and  acute  remarks. 

6.  The  Pietra  del  Paragone  by  the  same  author  is  an  odd, 
HI,  [,j„j„    and  rather  awkward,  mixture  of  renlity  and  fiction, 
dri  Piir».     all  levelled  at  tiie  court  of  Spain,  and  designed  to  keep 
■  alive  a  jealousy  of  its  ambition,     ll  is  a   kind  of 

episode  or  supplement  to  the  Ragguagti  di  Pariuiso.  the  lead- 
ing invention  being  ])reserved.  Boccalini  it  an  intcre.ming 
wriler,  on  account  of  the  light  he  throws  on  the  history  and 
scnlinients  of  Italy.  He  is  in  tliis  work  a  still  bolJcr  writeJ 
than  ic  the  foiToer ;  not  only  eeiifuring  Spain  without  mercj. 
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!»«t  e\en  tlie  Venetian  aristocracy^,  observing  upon  tlic  inso- 
loiic«  of  the  young  nobles  towards  tho  citizens,  though  he  justi- 
fies the  senate  for 'not  punishing  the  former  more  i'requentljr 
■with  death  by  public  execution,  which  would  lower  the 
nubility  in  the  cyea  of  the  people.  They  were,  however,  he 
eays,  as  severely  puniislicd,  when  their  conduct  was  bud,  by 
exclusion  from  othi.-cs  of  trust.  The  Pietra  del  Piu-agono  ia  a 
kind  of  jHjlitical,  as  the  Kaggiuigli  is  a  ^*riti«d,  miscellany. 

7,  About  twenty  years  after  Boccalini,  a  young  man  aj)- 
peared,  by  name  Ferrante  Pallavieino,  who,  with  a  j,„^^ 
fame  more  local  and  ti-ansitory,  with  less  respecta-  Paiiari' 
bility  of  character,  and  probably  with  inferior  ta-  *^ 
lenls,  trod  to  a  certain  degree  in  his  steps.  Aa  Spain  had 
been  the  object  of  satire  to  the  one,  so  was  Rome  to  the  other. 
Urban  VIII.,  an  ambitious  pontiff,  and  vulnerable  in  several 
respects,  was  attacked  by  an  imprudent  nud  aelf-coniidenl 
enemy,  safe,  as  he  imagined,  under  the  shield  of  Venice.  But 
Pallavicino,  having  been  trepanned  into  the  power  of  the 
pope,  lost  his  head  at  Avignon.  None  of  his  writings  have 
fiiUen  in  ray  way :  that  most  eelebiated  at  the  time,  and  not 
wholly  dissimilar  in  the  conception  to  the  Advices  from 
Parnassus,  was  entitled  The  Cotuier  Robbed ;  a  series  of 
imaginary  letters  which  such  a  fiction  gave  him  a  pretext  for 
bringing  together.  Perhaps  we  may  consider  Palhvviciuo  as 
rather  a  counterpart  to  Jordano  Bruno,  in  the  satirical  charac- 
ter of  the  latter,  than  to  Boccalini.' 

8.  Tlie  Italian  language  itself,  grammatically  considered, 
was  still  assiduously  cultivated.  Tlio  Academicians  McUanjur 
of  Florence  published  the  first  edition  of  their  celo-  Deu» 
brated  Vocaljolario  della  Crusca  in  1613.  It  was 
avowedly  founded  on  Tuscan  principles',  setting  up  the  four- 
teenth century  as  the  Augustan  period  of  the  language,  which 
they  disdained  to  call  Italian ;  and  though  not  absolutely 
excluding  the  great  writers  of  the  sixteenth  age,  whom  Tus- 
CfUiy  had  not  produced,  giving  in  genenU  a  manifest  prefer- 
ence to  their  own.  Italy  has  rebelled  against  this  tyranny 
of  Florence,  as  she  did,  in  the  Social  War,  against  that  of 
Homo.  Her  Lombard  and  Romagnol  and  Nea()olitan  writera 
have  claimed  the  rights  of  equal  citizenship,  and  fairly  won 
tlicm  in  tlic.  fiehl  of  literature.  The  Vocabulary  itself  Was 
Out  n^<*eived  as  a  legislative  code.     Beui  assiulud  it  by  hia 
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Anti-Crusca  the  same  year ;  many  invidiously  puLIisLed  mar- 
ginal notes  to  [>oinl  out  the  ijiaccuracies ;  and,  in  the  frequent 
reviaions  and  enlurgciiients  ol'  this  dictionary,  tlic  exclusive 
character  which  it  afiected  has,  I  believe,  been  nearly  lost. 
U.  Buonmuttei,  himself  a  Florentine,   was   the   first   who 

coni|jleted  an  extensive  and  methodical  grammar, 
ouToriui:  "developing,"  says  Tiraboschi,  "the  whole  econoroy 
^uonm««t«i;and  system  of  our   language."     It   was   published 

entire,  after  some  previous  impressions  of  parts,  with 
the  title,  Delia  Lingua  Toscana,  in  1643.  This  haa  been 
reckoned  a  standard  work,  both  for  its  authority,  and  for 
the  clearness,  precision,  and  elegance  with  which  it  is  writ- 
ten ;  but  it  betrays  something  of  an  aeademic^il  and  Florentine 
Bpirit  in  the  rigor  of  its  grammatical  criticism.^  Bartuli,  h 
Ferrarese  Jesuit,  and  a  man  of  extensive  Icaiiiiug,  attacked 
that  dogmatic  school,  who  were  accustomed  to  proscribe 
common  phrases  with  a  Non  ti  pud  (It  ciinnot  be  iised),  in  a 
treatise  entitled  II  torto  ed  il  diritto  del  Non  si  puo.  His 
object  was  to  justify  many  expressions  thus  authoritatively 
condemned,  by  the  examples  of  the  best  writers.  This  book 
was  a  little  later  than  the  middle  of. the  century.* 

10.  Petnirch  had  been  the  idol,  in  general,  of  the  preceding 
Tisjwni's  ^B^'  '^"^i  S'bove  all,  he  was  the  peculiar  divinity  of 
Tfiiimrkii  on  tlie  Florentines.  But  this  seventeentli  century  waa, 
'  ""  ■  in  the  productions  of  the  mind,  a  period  of  revolu 
tionary  innovation  :  men  d.ired  to  ask  why,  as  well  as  what 
tliey  ought  to  worship;  and  sometimes  the  same  who  rebidled 
against  Aristotle,  as  an  infallible  guide,  were  equally  contu- 
macious  in  dealing  with  the  great  names  of  literature.  Tas- 
soni  published  in  1C09  his  Observations  on  the  Poems  of 
Tctrarch.  They  ar&  not  written,  a^  we  should  now  tlunk, 
adversely  to  one  whom  he  professes  to  honor  above  all  lyrit 
poeta  in  the  world ;  and,  though  his  critical  remarks  are  somC' 
what  minute,  they  seem  hardly  unfeir.  A  writer  like  Pe 
ti"arch,  whose  fmne  has  been  i-aised  so  high  by  hia  style,  i^ 
surely  amenable  to  this  sevei'ity  of  examination.  The  lincst 
sonnets  Tasi^oni  generally  extols,  but  gives  a  preference,  on 
the  whole,  to  the  odes ;  which,  even  if  an  erroneous  judgment, 
cannot  be  called  unfair  upon  the  author  of  bptlu'     Ue  pro 

>  Tiraboaehl,  mI.  409 ;  Salll,  xlil.  S98.  caninnl,  per  qiinnio  a  ml  IM  pan,  ft»«M 
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I  duces  many  parallel  passages  from  tbe  Latin  porais  of 
I*etrnrch  himself,  as  well  as  from  the  andenls  and  frora  the 
earUtr  It&liAns  uttd  Provencals.  The  manner  of  Tassoni  i» 
often  humorous,  original,  intrepid,  satirieul  on  his  own  times  : 
he  was  a  man  of  real  taste,  and  no  servile  worshipper  of 
names. 

11.  Galileo  was  less  just  in  his  obscnations  upon  Tasso. 
^^Tliey  ai'c  written  with  severity,  and  sometimes  an   Q^]^-g 
^ftinsulting  tone  towards  the  great  poet,  passing  over  n™»rtt» 
^Rgenerally  the  most  beautifnl  verses,  though  lie  some-  °°   "*°' 
^Btimes  bestows  praise.     The  object  is  to  point  out  the  imitu- 
^^tions  of  Tasso  from  Ariosto,  and  his  general  inferiority.     The 

Oljscrvaliona  ou  the  Art  of  Writing  by  Sforza  Pallavicino, 
^■the  historian  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  published  eroraPai- 
^■•t  Rome,  16-16,  is  a  work  of  general  criticism  con-  '»*''*«>; 
"  toining  many  good^  remarks.  What  he  says  of  imitation  is 
J  worthy  of  being  compared  mth  Hurd ;  though  he  will  l)e 
^Kfound  not  to  have  analyzed  the  subject  with  any  thing  like 
^^00  much  acuteness,  nor  was  this  to  be  expected  in  hia  age. 
'  Pallavicino  has  an  ingenious  remark,  that  elegance  of  style  is 
I  jirtMlnced  by  short  metaphors,  or  meta/orette  as  be  calls  them, 
^^wliioh  give  us  a  more  lively  apprehension  of  an  object  than  its 
^miroper  name.  'XTiis  seems  to  mean  only  single  words  in  a 
^Bfgunitive  sense,  as  opposed  to  phrsu^e-s  of  the  ssune  kind.  He 
^■writes  in  a  pleasuig  manner,  and  is  an  acconiplifhed  critic 
without  pedanlrj'.  Salfi  has  given  rather  a  long  analysis  of 
,  ill  is  treatise.'  The  same  writer,  treading  in  the  steps  ^^d  oiler 
'of  Corniani,  has  extolle<l  some  Italian  critics  of  this  criUaii 
sriod,  whose  writings  I  have  never  seen,  —  Beni,  "*■ 

lauthor  of  a  prolix  commentary  in  Latin  on  the  Poetics  of 
•Aristotle;    Percgrino,  not  inferior,  pcrhajis,  to  Pallavicino, 
Uhough  Icsa  known,  whose  theories  are  just  and  deep,  but  not 
Expressed  with  sufficient  perspicuity ;    and  Fioretti,  who  as 
Ruined  the  fictitious  name  of  Udeno  Nisieli,  and  presided  ovei 
»n  ar-ademy  at  Florence  denominated  the  Apatisti.     The  Pro 
fgymnafimi  Poetici  of  this  writer,  if  we  may  believe  Salfi,  as 
rend  to  tliat  higher  theory  of  criticism  wliicb  deduces  its  rules, 
[not  from  precedents  or  ai'biti-ary  laws,  but  from  the  nature  ol 
the  human  mind,  and  has,  in  modem  times,  been  distinguished 
by  tiie  name  of  a;pthelic." 

12.  In  Uie  same  class  of  polite  letters  as  these  Italian  writ' 

>  Vol.  ziii.  p.  440.  >  Corniani,  tU.  UO  ;  Sklfl.  xtU.  OB- 
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tags,  we  may  pliice  the  Prolusiones  Academicos  of  Famianus 
'  i»r>iii.|0D«i  Stmiltw  niey  aif.  afrr«es»hl_v  written,  find  bosjjcflk 
ofsinuu.  ^  cullivati'd  taste.  The  best  is  the  sixtli  of  the 
Bocond  book,  coiit4uninj»  the  imitationa  of  six  Latin  poets, 
wliioh  A<Mi9on  liiia  msule  well  known  (as  I  hope)  to  every 
reiulor  in  the  115th  and  119th  mimbers  of  tlie  Guurdinn.  It 
is  here  that  all  may  judge  uf  this  liappy  and  graceful  fiction; 
but  those  who  have  read  the  Latin  imitations  therasclvea  will 
perceive  that  Stnida  has  often  cjiught  the  tone  of  the  ancients 
with  considerable  felicity.  Lucan  and  Ovid  are,  perhaps,  beat 
counterfeited,  Virgil  not  quite  so  well,  and  Lucretius  worst  of 
the  six.  Tlie  other  two  are  Stiitius  and  Chiudian.'  In  almost 
every  inst^vnce,  the  subject  chosen  is  appropriated  to  the  dia- 
raeteristic  peculiarities  of  the  poet. 

13.  The  style  of  Gongora,  which  deformed  the  poetry  of 
SpMiih       Spain,  extended  lis  influence  over  prose,     A  writer 

>:  named  Gracian  (it  seems  to  be  doubtful  which  of 
two  brothers,  Lorenzo  and  Balthazar)  excelled  Gon- 
gora himself  in  the  atFectiitiun,  the  refinement,  the  ol>sciirity 
of  fiis  style.  "The  most  voluminous  of  his  works,"  says 
Uouterwek,  "bears  the  aflPected  title  of  El  Criticon.  It  is  an 
allegorical  picture  of  the  whole  course  of  human  life,  divided 
into  Crises,  that  is  sections,  according  to  fixed  jiointa  of  view, 
and  clothed  in  the  formal  garb  of  a  pompous  romance.  It  is 
lec^in-cly  possible  to  open  any  page  of  tliis  book  without  recog- 
nizing in  the  author  a  man  who  is  in  many  respecta  far  from 
common,  Init  who,  from  the  ambition  of  being  entirely  uncom- 
mon in  thinking  and  wnting,  studiously  and  ingeniously  avoids 
nature  and  good  taste.  A  profusion  of  the  most  ambiguous 
jBubiletiea  expressed  in  ostentatious  language  are  scattered 
■throughout  the  work;  and  tliese  are  the  more  offensive,  in 
consequence  of  their  union  with  the  really  grand  view  of  the 
rchitionship  of  man  to  nature  and  his  Creator,  which  fonns 
the  subject  of  the  treatise.  Gracian  would  have  been  .on  ex- 
cellent writer,  had  he  not  so  anxiously  wished  to  be  an 
extraordinary  one."'' 

14.  The  writings  of  Gracian  seem,  in  general,  to  be  the 
quintessence  of  bad  taste.  The  worst  of  all,  probably,  is  Ei 
Kroe,  which  is  admitted  to  be  almost  unintelligible  by  ttid 

>  A  mrttcir.  (paotod  tn  Btonnt'ii  Censan  Avtomm,  p.  869,  pniiai  tht  HU^Hfra  «l 

OUutiiAD  above  the  n»l,  bat  Uilulu  ell  extwUebt. 

>  lUit  or  SpaoUli  Utantare,  p.  6S3. 
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ntnober  of  far-fetcTied  expressions,  ihotigli  tliere  is  more  than 
one  French  tran«lation  of  it,  EI  Politico  Fernando,  a  pane- 
fj-ric  on  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  seems  as  empty  as  it  ia 
affected  aiid  artificial.  Tlie  style  of  Gracitin  is  always  pointed, 
emphatic,  full  of  that  which  looks  like  profundity  or  novelty, 
though  neither  deep  nor  new.  He  seems  to  have  written  on 
a  maxim  he  recommends  to  the  man  of  the  world :  "  If  ho 
desires  that  all  should  look  up  to  him,  let  him  permit  himself 
to  he  known,  but  not  to  be  underetood." '  His  treatise  entitled 
A«:udeza  y  Arte  di  Tngenio  is  a  system  of  concetti,  dige.^ited 
imder  their  different  heads,  and  selected  from  Latin,  Italian, 
and  Spanish  writers  of  that  and  the  preceding  age.  It  ia  said 
in  the  Biographie  Universelle,  that  this  work,  though  too 
meta]3liysical,  is  useful  in  the  critical  history  of  literature. 
Gracian  obtained  a  certain  degree  of  popularity  in  Franco 
and  England. 

1.5.  The  general  taste  of  French  writers  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  as  wc  have  seen,  wjvs  simple  and  lively,  full  p,„^,, 
of  sallies  of  natural  wit  and  a  certain  archnetss  of  oh-  pro«: 
servation,  but  deficient  in  those  higher  qualifies  of  "  '" 
language  which  the  study  of  the  ancients  had  taught  men  to 
admire.  In  public  harangues,  in  pleadings,  and  in  sermons, 
these  characteristics  of  the  French  manner  wore  either  intro- 
duced out  of  phice,  or  gave  way  to  a  tiresome  pedantry.  Du 
Viiir  wits  the  first  who  endcavoi-ed  to  bring  in  a  more  elabo- 
rate and  elevated  diction.  Nor  was  this  confined  to  the  ex- 
ample he  gave.  In  1(507  he  published  a  treatise  on  French 
eloquence,  and  on  the  causes  through  wliich  it  hail  remained 
at  so  low  a  point.  This  work  relates  chiefly  to  the  eloquence 
of  the  bar,  or  at  least  that  of  publi<:  speakers  ;  and  the  csiuses 
which  he  traces  are  cliicliy  such  as  would  operate  on  that 
kind  alone.  But  some  of  his  observations  are  applicable  to 
style  in  the  proper  sense ;  and  his  treatise  luvs  been  reckoned 
llie  first  which  gave  France  the  rules  of  good  writing,  and  the 
dcsiire  to  practise  them.^  A  modern  critic,  who  censures  the 
I^atinisms  of  Du  Yair's  style,  admits  that  his  treatise  od  elo- 
quence makes  an  ei)0ch  in  the  language.* 


•  "  81  ijtila*  que  1«  wntTon  todm,  pcr- 
niltiu*  n\  ronocuulimto,  no  &  la  coxnpre 

>  Gllwrt,  Jngnnimii  dM  Sanns  mr  les 
tDt»i>n  <iul  ont  trnice  de  la  rh^toiiqiie. 
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16.  A  more  distinguieihcd  era,  however,  is  dated  from  1C25, 
_^  wlitT  the  letters  of  Balzac  were  published."  There 
liad  indeed  been  a  few  interniedtjitc  works,  which 
contributed,  tlioogli  now  little  known,  to  the  improvement  of 
the  laii;?uage.  Among  these,  the  translation  of  Fhiriis  by 
Coeffclpau  was  reckoned  a  masterpiece  of  French  style ;  and 
Vaiigela.''  refers  more  frequently  to  this  than  to  any  otlier 
book.  The  French  were  very  sti-ong  in  translations  from  the 
chiseical  writers  ;  and  to  this  lliey  are  certainly  much  indebted 
or  the  purity  and  correctness  which  thej'  reached  in  tlieir 
own  huiguage.  These  traiisIatoiT,  however,  could  only  occupy 
a  secondiiry  f)lac€.  IJalzac  himself  ia  hardly  read.  "  The 
polite  world,"  it  was  said  a  hundred  years  since,  "knows 
ciiMmotor  riot-'""*?  "**^^  "^  thcso  works,  which  were  once  ita 
of  bu  writ-  delight."^  liut  iiis  ^rritings  are  not  formed  to  delight 
^^  those  who  wish  either  to  be  merry  or  wise,  to  langb 

or  to  learn ;  yet  he  has  real  meritfi,  besides  those  which  may  be 
deemed  relative  to  the  age  in  which  he  came.  Ilis  luziguage 
18  polished,  his  sentiments  arc  just,  but  sometimes  cuuuuon, 


'  The  Nuiie  writfr  flxM  on  thin  ai>  an 
0iHKib,  And  It  wu«  p.'iirmllv  lulinittpfi  {n 
Ui«  ncraDlcirilh  oontury.  The  <-Jit"ir  nf 
BalnrV  Works  in  I'iilo  «nv».  nfttr  dinmk- 
llig  of  Ute  iiiiformtHl  Ktiite  of  Ibe  Ktvuch 
lunjoiflei*.   f\t\\  of  pi-riviiiriiil   Miniiif*  and 

liiipr-   '^  ■  '  ^-^ "   ■'•"■' •  v.nm 
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toui  les  Dioto  Avcc  tnnt  d'ordra  ct  it  Ju«>j 

testa  qu'il  Df?  laiflM  ric'ii  df  mol  nl  tie  fijif  ^^ 

diuir  »oo    diw«urf,"  &<•.      Thii 

to  the  (luifncr  of  ht«  [.■-''-  ■     ■' 

tic  of  BoLac.     It  h^-  ti 

uiiieli  practitfed  in  L- .  i- 

Ing  rome  8]d>'ndid  i 

ill  Basnet.     Olivet  .  -^ 

the  juvuIiiiT  glory  of  '  .-i 

tlic    faparlty    of   tlje    ...ij,,.......    i.„    ..ika 

rii.\tIiBi.    Ulft.dtl'Aoul.  itucMiw,  p.  M. 
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die  cadence  of  his  periods  is  harmonious,  but  too  artificiid 
and  luiiforra :  on  the  whole,  he  approaclica  to  the  lone  of 
a  hinguid  sermon,  Jind  leaves  a  tendency  to  yawn.  But,  in 
Lis  time,  superficial  trutlw  were  not  so  uwich  proscribed  as  nt 
present:  the  same  want  of  depth  belongs  to  almost  all  the 
moralists  in  Itidian  and  in  modern  Latin.  Balzac  is  a  mo 
ralist  with  a  pure  heart,  and  a  love  of  truth  and  virtue  (some- 
wlmt  alloyed  by  the  spirit  of  flattery  towards  persons,  however 
be  may  <leclaim  about  courts  and  couiliera  in  general),  a  com- 
petent erudition,  and  a  good  deal  of  observation  of  the  world. 
In  his  Aristippe,  addreiised  to  Christina,  and  consequently  a 
late  work,  he  deals  much  in  political  precepts  and  remarka, 
Bome  of  which  might  be  read  with  advantage.  But  he  was 
at^cused  of  borrowing  hia  thouglits  from  the  ancients,  which 
til©  author  of  an  Apology  for  Balzac  seems  not  wholly  to 
deny.  This  apology  indeed  had  been  produced  by  a  book  on 
the  Conformity  of  the  eloquence  of  M.  Balzac  with  that 
of  the  ancients. 

17.  The  letters  of  Balzac  are  in  twenty-seven  books:  they 
l)egin  in  1G20,  and  end  about  1653  ;  the  first  portion  gj,j,tia„ 
having  appeared  in  1 625.     "  lie  passed  all  his  life," 

Bays  Vigneul-Marvillc,  "  in  writing,  letters,  without  ever  catch- 
ing the  right  characteristics  of  that  style." '  This  demands  a 
peculiar  ejise  and  naturalness  of  expression,  for  want  of  which 
tliey  seem  no  genuine  exponents  of  friendship  or  gallantry, 
and  hardly  of  polite  manners.  His  wit  was  not  free  from  pe- 
dantry, and  did  not  come  from  him  spontaneously.  Hence  he 
was  little  fitted  to  address  ladles,  even  the  llambouillets ;  and 
indeed  he  had  acquired  so  labored  and  artiticitd  a  way  of 
writii»g  letters,  that  even  those  to  his  sister,  though  affec- 
tiuuatc,  smell  too  much  of  the  lamp.  His  advocates  admit, 
that  tliey  are  to  be  judged  rather  by  the  rules  of  oratorical 
than  epistolary  composition. 

18.  In  the  moral  dissertations,  such  as  that  entitled  the 
Prince,  this  elaborate  maimer  is,  of  course,  not  less  discerni- 
ble, but  not  ao  unpleasant  or  out  of  place.  Balzac  ha?  been 
called  the  father  of  the  French  language,  the  master  and 
model  of  the  great  men  who  have  followed  him.  But  it  is 
confessed  by  all,  that  he  wanted  the  fine  taste  to  regulate  hia 

•  IttlKnccs  iIb  Ut(it»ture.  toI.  1.  f.  120,  the  niune  of  Vignoul-MuTUle.  vrliMi  ha  i» 

H*  mMs,  howvrvr,  tluil  llaliuic  had  "  an  ■umnl,  wu  U'AigaiiM,  ft  UvowliaUja  cf 

Ulent  prirtinuller  iwiir  emb«)Ur  oMm  Inn-  Rouao 
|iM."    Tb»  writer  «rhuu  I  cjaots  uodtir 
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style  according  to  tTie  subject.  Henco  he  !b  pompons  and 
infliited  upon  ordinary  topics ;  and,  iii  a  country  8o  quick  to 
Bbize  tlie  ridiculous  as  lus  o'wii,  not  all  his  nobleness  and 
purity  of  style,  not  the  passages  of  eloquence  which  we  often 
find,  liave  been  sufficient  to  redeem  him  from  the  sareasraa 
of  thoae  who  have  had  more  power  to  amuse.  The  statcrmese, 
however,  of  Balzac  is  less  offensive  and  extravagant  than  the 
affected  intensity  of  language  which  distinguishes  the  style  of 
the  present  age  on  IwtJi  aides  of  the  Channel,  and  which  is  in 
fact  a  much  woree  mollification  of  the  same  fault, 
li).  A  contemporary  and  rival  of  Ralzac,  though  very  unlike 
in  most  respects,  was  Voiture.  Both  one  and  the 
other  were  received  with  friendship  and  admiration  in 
a  celebrated  society  of  Pai'is,  the  first  which,  on  this 
side  of  the  Alps,  united  the  aristocracy  of  rank  and 
of  genius  in  one  circle,  that  of  the  II6tcl  UainbouilleL  Gath- 
erinc  do  Vivotinc,  widow  of  the  Marquis  de  liambouillet,  was 
the  owner  of  this  mansion.  It  was  frequented,  during  the 
long  period  of  lier  life,  by  all  that  was  distinguished  in  France, 
by  Richelieu  and  Conde,  as  much  as  by  Corneille,  and  a  long 
host  of  inferior  men  of  letters.  The  heirens  of  this  family, 
Julie  d'Angeiines,  beautiful  and  highly  accomplished.  Iiecanie 
the  central  star  of  so  briglit  a  gjvlaxy.  The  love  of  intellect- 
ual attainments,  both  in  mother  and  daughter,  the  sympathy 
and  friendshi|j  tiiey  felt  tor  those  who  displayed  them,  aa  weU 
as  their  moral  worth,  must  render  their  names  respectable; 
but  these  were  in  some  measure  sullied  by  false  taste,  and 
what  we  may  consider  an  habitual  affectation  even  in  iLeir 
conduct.  We  can  scarcely  give  another  tiame  to  the  caprice 
of  Julia,  who,  in  the  fashion  of  romance,  compelled  the  Duke 
of  Moutaiisier  to  carry  on  a  twelve  years'  courtf^hip,  and  only 
man-ied  him  in  the  decline  of  her  beauty.  This  patient  lover 
himself  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  the  coiut  of  Louis 
XIV.,  had,  iiumy  years  betbre,  in  1G3.3,  presented  her  with 
what  has  been  called  the  Grarland  of  Julia,  a  collection  to 
which  the  poets  and  wits  of  Pjiris  had  contributed.  Every 
flower,  represented  in  a  drawing,  had  its  appropriate  little 
poem ;  and  all  conspired  to  the  praise  of  Julia.' 

20.  Voiture  is  chiefly  known  by  his  letters  :  his  other  writ- 
ings at  least  are  inferior.     These  begin  about  I€'j27,  and  are 


•  [Two  coplM  were  cuuls  of  ttie  Quir- 
UukU  (1«  Julie  ;  but,  In  the  Uflual  style  of 
Um  UiUiibuuUlate,  uo  one  wu  kdmittnl 


(u  Me  eillKr,  but  u  a  temuluillW  bfDr 
Huet,  vrlio  UilU  uii  this,  ww  Mia.      Uu» 

liuiM.,  p.  itH.— ms.] 
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addressed  to  M;i(1timc  do  Riunbouillet  and  to  several  otLef 
pers(>»8  of  IhjIIi  sexes.  Tin  nigh  much  Um  liilx^rcd  atnl  afl'eiH- 
ed,  tlwy  are  evidently  ihi.-  origiual  t)  pe  of  iLe  Frtiuh  ei>i.«tt>- 
lary  school,  iucludiug  those  io  Eugluud  who  have  fbniied 
tLemsclvia  upon  il.  Pope  very  Ircqueutly  imitated  Voitin'e; 
Wulpole  uut  so  luucli  iu  his  geueinU  coiTe8|>oudeiice,  but  lie 
knew  liovv  to  fall  into  it.  The  object  was  to  sny  what  meant 
little,  Avilh  the  utmost  novelty  iu  the  mode,  and  witli  the 
inottt  ingeuious  compUmeut  to  tlie  persou  addressed ;  so  that 
lie  should  admire  himself  aud  admire  the  writer.  They  are, 
of  course,  \ery  tiresome  ailer  a  short  time ;  yet  their  iiigeuuity 
is  not  without  merit.  Balzac  is  more  soleiim  aud  diguiKed, 
{uid  it  must  be  owued  that  he  has  more  meaning.  Yoitura 
Bcems  to  have  fanciefl  tliat  good  sense  spoils  a  man  oi'  wit. 
But  he  h:\i  uot  so  much  wit  as  esjjn't ;  and  his  letters  servo 
to  exeni|)lity  the  meauiug  of  that  word.  Pope,  in  addressing 
ladies,  wu*  nearly  the  ape  of  Voituj-e.  It  was  unfoitunately 
thought  nece^sjuy,  in  such  a  correspondence,  eillier  to  all'cct 
despairing  love,  which  was  to  express  itsell'  with  all  iK:)ssihle 
gayety,  or,  where  love  was  too  presumptuous,  as  with  the 
Ktimbouillets,  to  pour  out  a  torreut  of  uouseusiod  fjultery, 
which  w!is  to  be  rendered  tolerable  by  Ikr-relched  liu-us  of 
thought.  Volture  has  the  honor  of  having  rendered  this  style 
fiifihionable.  But,  if  the  bad  taste  of  others  had  uot  pei-verted 
lii^  own,  Volture  wouKl  have  beeu  a  good  writer.  Ilis  letters, 
eapecially  tljose  written  horn  Spain,  are  sometimes  tmly  witty, 
luid  always  vivacious.  Voltaire,  who  sj)eaks  contem[)tuou»ly 
of  Voitui"e,  might  have  been  glad  to  luivc  becu  the  author  t>f 
•ointi  of  his  jeux  iTesprit ;  that,  for  example,  addi  essed  to  the 
Prince  of  Coml6  in  the  character  of  a  pike,  founded  on  a 
game  where  the  prince  had  played  that  Ush.  We  should 
rctnember,  also,  tliat  Volture  held  his  place  iu  gofwi  society 
upou  the  tacit  condition  that  he  should  always  strive  to  be 
witty.' 

21.  But  the  Hotel  Bambouillet,  with  its  false  tlieorics  of 
tMte  derived  In  a  great  measuio  from  the  romances  of 
.Snidery  and  Cidpreuede,  Jmd  encouraged  by  the  agreeably 
arliiicial  manuer  of  Voltuxo,  would  have  produced,  iu  all  pro- 

•  .Voiiiim-    "an  iilivi.i    ronlil  he  more  lBunpn«tli'ii  ■■ni'U-o,  qui    fnlsokt  pnifulr* 

p;  ]  'M-^,     *' l/uw  A  ^ou^  1111  air  Ji.  gi*lnnlt'rii, 

1^  M(ic»  l^utre  L'lin.  "  il  vouluit  plni»iuit«rf 

p-ij'  .L'it  uue  iDi»-  chiit   t.    .  ,.     >i';    rkiilra,  Ukuii    lal 

Ai^Wjit  ck'V^L  i^ui  ji:("il  ilu  In  uotlMw  (n-raftioiu' uil uiu  6t.rii:iu«l,  trouttlt  1  lit*  " 

■ana  iM  luoiiuhiu  bIiumh  j   I'uutni,  luw  Uiib  in  I'AnulwitM,  p.  8S. 
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bability,  but  a  transient  effect.  A  far  more  imporant  ercnl 
MtfubiUh  ^^^  *''®  e9<4il)lishraent  of  the  F^en«^h  Atiademy. 
oiont  of  France  wna  ruled  by  a  great  minister,  who  loved  her 
glory  and  hia  own.  This,  indeed,  luis  been  comiuun 
to  m-any  stjitesmen  :  but  it  was  a  more  peculiar  honor 
t«  Riclielicu,  that  he  felt  the  dignity  which  letters  conferred 
on  a  nation.  He  was  himself  not  deficient  in  literary  taste  : 
bis  epistol.iry  style  is  manly,  and  not  without  elegance :  he 
wrote  theology  in  his  o^vn  name,  and  history  in  that  of  Rleze- 
ra.y  ;  but,  what  is  most  to  the  present  purpose,  his  remarkable 
fondness  for  the  theatre  led  him  not  only  to  invent  subjects  for 
otlier  poets,  but,  as  it  has  been  believed,  to  com|X}se  one 
forgotten  tragi-comedy,  Mirame,  without  assistance.'  He 
availed  hiniaciti  fortunately,  of  an  opjx)rtunity  which  almost 
every  state^sman  would  liave  disregarded,  to  found  the  most 
Qlufitrioua  institution  in  the  annaJs  of  polite  literature. 

2'i.  The  French  AcJidemy  sprang  from  a  private  society  of 
men  of  letters  at  Paris,  who,  about  the  year  1G29,  agreed  to 
meet  once  a  week,  as  at  an  ordinary  visit,  conversing  on  all 
subjects,  and  especially  on  literature.  Such  among  them  as 
were  authors  communicated  their  works,  and  hiid  the  iidvan- 
tage  of  free  and  fair  criticism.  This  continued  for  tliree  or 
four  years  with  such  harmony  and  mutual  satisfiwtiou,  that 
the  old  men,  who  remembered  this  period,  says  their  historian, 
Peliason,  looked  back  u{)on  it  as  a  golden  age.  They  were 
but  nine  in  number,  of  whom  Grombauld  and  Chapelain  are 
the  only  names  by  any  means  famous;  imd  their  meetiuga 
were  at  first  very  private.  More  by  degrees  were  added, 
among  others  Boisrobert,  a  favorite  of  Richelieu,  who  liked 
to  hear  from  him  the  news  of  the  town.  The  Cardinal, 
pleased  witli  the  account  of  this  society,  suggested  their  publio 
fStablisJiment.  This,  it  is  said,  was  unpleasing  to  every  oufl 
of  them,  and  some  proposed  to  refuse  it :  but  the  consideration, 
that  the  oflfers  of  such  a  n«m  were  not  to  be  slighted,  over- 
j>owered  their  modesty;  and  they  consented  to  become  a  n^yij 
institution.  They  now  enlarged  their  numbers,  created  otficera, 
and  began  to  keep  registers  of  their  proceedings.  These 
reconls  commence  on  Jlarch  13,  1G34,  and  are  the  basis  of 
Pelisson's  history.  Tiie  name  of  F'rtinch  Academy  w(u 
chosen  after  some  deliljenifion.  They  were  estiiblishcd  by 
letters  patent  in  January,  1C35,  which  the  Parliament  of  Pari« 

>  fOQleueUc,  tUat.  du  1ti<iat(«,  ,*.  W. 
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enregtstered  witli  great  reluctance,  requiring  not  only  a  letter 
from  Richelieu,  but  an  express  onler  from  the  king ;  and 
wlieu  Uiis  was  completed  in  July,  1637,  it  was  with  a  sijigu- 
lar  proviso,  that  the  Academy  should  meddle  with  nothing  but 
the  einbellishment  and  improvement  of  the  French  languago, 
and  such  l)ook3  as  might  be  written  by  themselves,  or  by  oth- 
ers who  should  desire  their  interference.  Tliis  learned  liody 
of  hiwjers  had  somojesdousy  of  the  iimovations  of  Richelieu  ; 
nud  one  of  tlicui  said  it  reminded  him  of  the  satire  of  Juve- 
nal, where  the  senate,  after  ceasing  to  bear  its  part  in  public 
affairs,  was  consulted  about  the  sjnice  for  a  turbot^ 

23.  The  professed  object  of  the  Academy  was  to  purify  the 
language  from  vulgar,  technical,  or  ignorant  usages,  ,^  oIumu 
and  to  estiiblish  a  fixed  standard.  The  Acadeini-  »ndciiu»tt- 
cians  Mudertook  to  guard  sk-rupulously  the  correctness 

of  their  own  works,  examining  the  arguiueuts,  the  method,  tha 
style,  the  structure  of  each  particidar  word.  It  was  pro])osed 
by  one  that  they  shoidd  swear  not  to  use  any  word  which  had 
been  rejected  by  a  picrnlity  of  votes.  They  soon  began  to 
labor  in  their  vocation,  always  bringing  words  to  the  test  of 
good  usage,  and  deciding  accordingly.  These  decisions  are 
recorded  in  their  registers.  Their  number  was  fixed  by  the 
letters  patent  at  forty,  having  a  director,  chancellor,  and  secre- 
tary ;  the  two  former  changed  every  two,  afterwards  every 
three  mouths,  the  last  chosen  for  life.  Tliey  read  discourses 
weekly,  which,  by  the  titles  of  some  that  Pelisson  has  given 
U9,  seem  rather  trifling  and  in  the  style  of  the  Italian  acnde- 
ooicfi ;  but  this  practice  waa  soon  disused.  Their  more  impor- 
tant and  ambitious  occupations  were  to  compile  a  dictionsiry 
and  a  grammar :  CliapcLiin  drew  Tip  the  scheme  of  the  former, 
in  which  it  was  determined,  for  the  sjike  of  brevity,  to  g^vc  uo 
quotations,  but  to  form  it  from  about  twenty-six  good  authors 
iu  prose,  and  twenty  in  verse.  Vaugela;3  was  intrusted  with 
the  chief  <lireclion  of  this  work. 

24.  Tlie  Academy  was  subjected,  in  its  very  infancy,  to  a 
severe  trial  of  tliat  literary  integrity  ^vithout  which  ,.     ... . 
audi  on  institution  can  only  escajie  from  bemg  per-  ■.  oritinui* 
nicJjus  to  tlie  republic  of"^  letteis  by  becoming  too  """'«*-'"•• 
deapicalile  and  odious  to  produce  nuschief.     On  the  appeiu* 
anew  of  the  Cid,  Richelieu,  who  had  taken  uj)  a  strong  prcju- 
diuti  a^ust  it,  insisted  that  the  Academy  should  public  (beix 

1  Paliuaii  Uial.  ds  rAmUmb  Tnumln. 
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opiniou  on  tbis  pinj.  The  more  prudcLt  part  of  thut  bodj 
were  ver)'  l<jath  to  declare  tIieni»elvP8  at  so  early  a  periotl  of 
their  own  existence :  but  the  Cai-dinal  was  not  apt  to  take 
escuses ;  and  u  conimillee  of  tlu-ec  was  appointed  to  exaroinu 
the  Cid  itself,  and  the  observations  upon  it  which  Sciidt-ry 
had  aJready  published.  Five  mouths  elapsed  before  tlie  Sen- 
timena  de  I'Acad^niie  Fnin^aise  sur  la  Tragedie  du  Cid  were 
nuKle  public  in  November,  lGy7.'  These  are  expressed  with 
much  resi>ect  for  Corneille,  and  profess  to  be  di~tiwn  up 
with  his  Ji^ent,  as  well  as  at  the  instance  of  Scudery.  It  has 
been  not  uncommon  to  treat  this  criticism  as  a  servSe  homage 
jfP  power.  But  a  penisal  of  it  will  not  lead  us  to  confirm  so 
severe  a  reproaclu  The  Sent  i  mens  de  TAcadenue  are  drawn 
up  with  great  good  sense  and  dignity.  The  spirit,  indt-cd,  of 
critical  ortho<loxy  is  apparent ;  yet  tliis  was  surely  pm'douable 
in  on  age  when  the  violation  of  rules  had  as  yet  produced 
notlung  but  such  pieces  as  those  of  Ilardy.  It  is  easy  to 
sneer  at  Aristotle  when  we  have  a  Shakspeajc  ;  but  Aristotle 
formed  his  ruhis  on  (he  pnicticc  of  Sophoi-les.  The  Academy 
could  not  have  done  better  than  by  inculcating  the  soundest 
maxims  of  criticism  ;  but  they  were  a  little  ttx>  narrow  in  their 
apfilication.  The  particular  judgments  which  iliey  i)ass  on 
each  scene  of  the  play,  as  well  as  tliose  on  the  style,  seem  for 
the  most  part  very  just,  and  sudi  as  later  critics  have  gene- 
rally adopted ;  su  that  we  csm  really  see  little  ground  for  the 
allegation  of  undue  eompliam-e  with  the  Canlinal's  prejudices, 
except  in  the  frigid  tone  of  their  praise,  and  in  their  omis&iuu 
to  proclaim  tliat  a  gn.^it  dramatic  genius  liad  arisen  in  France.' 
But  tliis  is  so  much  the  conmion  vice  or  blindness  of  cjities, 
that  it  may  have  sprung  less  from  baseness  than  fi-om  a  fear 
to  compromise  tlieir  own  superiority  by  vulgar  admiration. 
The  Academy  had  great  pretensions,  and  Corneille  was  not 
yet  the  Corneille  of  France  imd  of  the  world. 
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Ckur.  TO.  TAUGSLAA-IX  YATEB.  ^1 

25.  Gibert,  Goujet,  and  other  writers  enumerate  soveral 
works  on  the  grammar  of  the  French  language  in 

tiiis  period.  But  they  were  superseded;  and  we  re^^oo 
may  almost  say,  that  an  era  was  made  in  the  national  ^^I^'^ 
literature,  by  the  publication  of  Vaugelas,  Reraarques 
3ur  la  Lfuigue  Fran9aise,  in  1 649.  Thomas  Corueille,  who,  as 
well  as  Patru,  published  notes  on  Vaugelas,  observes  that  tlie 
language  has  only  been  written  with  politeness  since  the  ap> 
pearance  of  these  remarks.  They  were  not  at  first  received 
with  general  approbation,  and  some  even  in  later  tim<» 
thought  them  too  scrupulous ;  but  they  gnulually  became  of 
established  authority.  Vaugelas  is  always  clear,  modest,  and 
ingenuous  in  stating  his  opinion.  His  remarks  are  547  in 
number ;  no  gross  &ult  being  noticed,  nor  any  one  which  is 
not  found  in  good  authors.  He  seldom  mentions  those  whom 
he  censures.  His  test  of  correct  language  is  the  manner 
of  speaking  in  use  with  the  best  part  (la  plus  saine  partie)  of 
the  court,  conformably  with  the  manner  of  writing  in  the  best 
part  of  contemporary  authors.  But  though  we  must  have 
recourse  to  good  authors  in  order  to  establish  an  indisputably 
good  usage,  yet  the  court,  he  thinks,  contributes  incompai-ably 
more  than  books ;  the  consent  of  the  latter  being  iis  it  were 
die  seal  and  confirmation  of  what  is  spoken  at  court,  and  deci- 
ding what  is  there  doubtful.  And  those  who  study  the  best 
authors  get  rid  of  many  faults  common  at  court,  and  acciuire  a 
peculiar  purity  of  style.  None,  however,  can  dispense  with 
a  knowledge  of  what  is  reckoned  good  langutige  at  court ;  since 
much  that  is  spoken  there  will  hai*dly  be  found  in  books.  In 
writing,  it  is  otherwise ;  and  he  admits  that  the  study  of  good 
authors  will  enable  us  to  write  well,  though  we  shall  write 
still  better  by  knowing  how  to  speak  well.  Vaugelas  tells 
OS,  that  his  knowledge  was  acquired  by  long  practice  at 
court,  and  by  the  conversation  of  Cardinal  Perron  and  of 
Ooeffeteau. 

26.  La  Mothe  le  Vayer,  in  his  Considerations  sur  I'Elo- 
qnenoe  FrauQaise,  1647,  has  endeavored  to  steer  a  uMotho 
middle  course  between  the  old  and  the  new  schools  '*  ^"^*'' 
of  French  style,  but  with  a  marked  desire  to  withstand  the 
latter.  He  blames  Du  Vair  for  the  strange  aud  barbarous 
wwds  he  employs.  He  lauglis  also  at  tlie  ni(;ety  of  those 
who  were  beginning  to  object  to  a  number  of  common  Frcueh 
voids.    One  would  not  use  tlie  ooi^uuction  Car;    against 
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which  folly,  Le  Vayer  wrote  a  separate  Ireallse.*  He  defends 
the  use  of  quotations  in  a  different  language,  which  some 
purists  ia  Freuch  style  had  ia  horror.  But  this  treatise 
seems  not  to  coutaJn  much  that  is  valimhlu,  and  it  is  very 
diffuse. 

27.   Two  French  writers  may  bo  reckoned   worthy  of  a 
tcpu  place  in  this  chapter,  who  are,  from  the  nature  of 

i'i>«.«:(i«)ii  their  works,  uot  Kouondly  kuown  out  of  their  own 
'  connti"y,  and  whom  I  ciiunot  refer  with  absolute  prt)> 
prlety  to  tliis  r.ither  tiiaa  to  tlie  ensuing  period,  eicept  by  a 
certain  character  and  manner  of  wTiting,  which  belongs  more 
to  tlie  earlier  than  the  later  moiety  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, 'riiese  were  t^vo  lawyers,  Patru  and  Le  Maistre.  The 
pleiulings  of  Patru  appear  to  me  excellent  in  tlieir  particular 
line  of  foreu.sio  eloquence,  addressed  to  LntelHgent  and  ex|ieri- 
enced  judges.  They  greatly  resemble  what  are  called  tlie 
private  orations  of  Demosthenes,  and  tliose  of  Lysiaa  and 
Isuius,  especially,  periiap'?,  tlie  last.  No  ambitious  oniameut, 
no  appeal  to  the  emotions  of  the  he^irt,  no  bold  figures  of 
rhetoric,  are  permitted  in  the  Attic  severity  of  this  style;  or, 
if  they  ever  occur,  it  ia  to  surprise  us  as  tilings  rather  nni-oni- 
mon  in  the  place  where  tliey  appear  than  in  themselves. 
Patru  does  uot  even  employ  the  exordium  usual  in  speeches, 
but  rushes  iuattintaneously,  though  always  perspicuously,  into 
his  statement  of  the  case.  In  the  eyes  of  many,  this  is  no  eliv 
queuce  at  all ;  and  it  requires  perhaps  some  taste  for  iegjj 
rea.s(raiug  to  cuter  fully  into  its  merit.  But  the  Greek  ora- 
tors are  masters  wliom  a  modem  lawyer  need  not  blush  to 
follow,  and  to  follow,  as  Patru  did,  in  their  res|>cct  (or  the  tri- 
bunal thoy  addressed.  They  spoke  to  rather  a  numerous  body 
of  judges ;  but  those  were  Atliemims,  and,  as  we  have  rcnaun 
to  believe,  tlie  best  and  most  upright,  the  salt  of  that  vicious 
city.  Patru  again  spoke  to  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  meu  too 
well  venscd  in  the  ways  of  law  and  justice  to  be  the  diipett  iif 
tinkling  sound.  He  is  therefore  pLun,  lucid,  well  arnuigcd, 
liut  not  enipiiatic  or  imjHtuous  :  the  snbjectiJ  of  hia  publisfitid 
speeches  would  not  admit  of  such  qualities,  though  Patrii  is 
said  to  have  employed  ou  some  occjisious  the  buruing  wonls 
of  the  highest  oratory.  His  style  h:is  always  beeu  reekoned 
purely  and  rigidly  French:   but  I  have  been  led  rather  to 

'  Tlite  vu  aomberrUle,  hi  wbow  im-    ■  iKvcoTcr}'  whVh  (Irn*  tuI  honbr  ka  th* 
DietiM    Kouinei.   I'alcvnniln*,   )t  in   mill    ^atoa  whu  took.  tUn  imIsi  Io  iiuk*  M. 
thiit  tliia  word  ci;lr  wcun  Uinw  Uum  ; 
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praise  what  has  struck  mc  in  ihe  subslEince  of  his  pleadings; 
I  ■which,  whether  read  at  this  day  in  France  or  nof^  are,  I  may 
'  venture  to  say,  worthy  to  be  studied  by  lawyers,  like  thoee  to 
which  I  have  compared  them,  the  strictly  forensic  portion  of 
Greek  oratory.  In  8ome  Sf^weches  of  Palru  which  are  more 
generally  praised,  —  tliat  on  his  own  reception  in  the  Aca- 
demy, and  one  complimentary  to  Christina.  —  it  has  seemed  to 
Die  tliiit  be  falls  Very  short  of  his  judicial  style:  the  orna* 
mcnts  are  commonplace,  and  such  as  belong  to  the  panegyri- 
cal department  of  oratory ;  in  all  ages  less  important  and 
viiluablc  than  the  other  two.  It  should  be  added,  that  Patru 
WHS  not  only  one  of  the  purest  writers,  but  one  of  the  besl 
critics  whom  France  poBscssed.* 

28.  The  forensic  speeclies  of  Lo  Maistre  are  tnore  elo* 
quenl,  ir»  a  popular  sense  of  the  word,  more  ardent,  Andortj* 
more  imaginative,  than  those  of  Patiu.  The  one  Maittre, 
addresses  the  judgt-s  alunc:  the  other  has  a  view  to  the  audi- 
ence. The  one  seeks  the  success  of  his  cause  alone;  tlt« 
other,  that  and  his  own  glory  together.  The  one  will  be 
more  prized  by  the  lovers  of  legal  reasoning ;  the  other,  by  thA 
majority  of  mankind.  The  one  more  reminds  us  of  the  ora- 
tions of  Demosthenes  for  his  private  clients,  the  other  of  those 
of  Cicero.  Le  IMai«tre  is  fervid  and  brilliant,  —  he  hurries 
as  with  him;  in  all  his  pleading!',  warmth  is  his  first  charao- 
teristic,  awl  a  cfriaiii  elegance  is  the  second.  In  the  power 
of  stalenifut,  I  do  not  pei-ceive  that  he  is  inferior  to  Patru: 
both  are  excellent.  Wlierever  great  moral  or  social  topics, 
or  extensive  views  of  history  and  human  nature,  can  be 
employed,  Le  Maistre  has  the  advantage.  Both  are  concise, 
relatively  to  the  common  verbosity  of  the  bar  ;  but  Le  Maistre 
has  much  more  that  might  be  retrenched, —  not  that  it  is  re- 
dundant in  expression,  but  unnecessary  in  substance.  This  ia 
owing  10  his  ambitious  display  of  general  erudition  :  his  quo- 
tations are  too  frequent  atid  too  ornamental,  partly  drawn  from 
the  amientfl,  but  more  from  (he  failiers.  Aml)rose,  in  fact, 
.lerome  and  Augiisiin,  Chrysostom.  liimil  and  Gregory,  were 
the  models  whom  the  writers  of  this  ago  were  accust^imed  to 
study;  and  hence  they  are  often,  and  Le  Maisire  among  the 
fe«t,  too  apt  to  decluim  whei-e  they  should  prove,  and  to  use 

*  fVrr\u)C  itmjtof  Pittru,  In  bU  Ttomnips  Inngiiv.'^    Vi*t  they  wrm  not  marb  nboT* 

lUufitrw  (le  Fmncr,  Tol.  li.  p.  fW:   ••  9*ji  thirty  ymp»  old,  —  do  much  hni  fclip  liui- 

pisiilnyrra  wrvitnt  wHrare  aujiiKririiui  lip  KiiiiKi!  oliaii|{«il,   *»    10   rultw  Ot  «lllln|, 

nunJotT  t'cur  tertro  coritMtaiovDl  en  notn  wltbin  ibat  Uiu*. 
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arguments  from  analogy,  rather  striking  to  the  commoa  hear< 
er,  tliau  liJcoly  to  weigh  much  with  a  tribimaL  IIi;  has  leas 
Bimplicity,  less  purity  of  taste,  thau  Patni ;  liis  auiuiatcd  lau- 
guage  Would,  in  our  courts,  be  fi-cquently  effective  with  a 
jury,  but  would  seem  loo  iudefiuiie  aud  commoupluce  to  lh$ 
judges :  we  Bhoulil  crowd  lo  hear  Le  Maistre,  we  slmuld  l* 
coui[iclled  to  decide  with  Patru.  They  ai-e  botJi,  however, 
very  superior  advocates,  and  do  great  houor  to  tiie  Frencli  bar. 
29.  A  ;<en8ible  improvement  in  the  general  style  of  English 
writers  ha<l  come  oa  before  the  expiration  of  the 
monrin       sixteenth   century;    the   rude   suid    rough    phrases, 

Hngliatt  - 


•ty 


sometimes  almost  requiring  a  glossary,  which  lie  as 
spots  of  rust  on  the  pages  of  Latimer,  Gr:iJ\on,  Ayl- 
mer,  or  eveu  Ascluuii,  had  been  chiefly  polished  away :  if  we 
meet  in  Sidney,  Hooker,  or  the  prose  of  Spenser,  with  obso- 
lete expressions  or  forms,  we  find  none  tiiat  are  iu  the  least 
unintelligible,  none  that  give  us  oifeace.  But  to  this  next 
period  belong  most  of  those  whom  we  commonly  reckon  our 
old  English  writers ;  men  ofteu  of  such  sterling  worth  for 
their  sense,  that  wo  might  read  them  with  little  regjvrd  lo  their 
language,  yet,  in  some  instances  at  least,  possessuig  much  that 
demands  praise  in  this  respect.  They  ju-e  generally  nervous 
and  effective,  wipious  to  redundancy  in  their  command  of 
■words,  apt  to  employ  what  seemed  to  them  ornament  with 
much  imagiwitiou  rather  than  judicious  tJiste,  yet  seldom 
degenerating  into  commonplace  aud  indefinite  piiraseology. 
They  have,  however,  many  defects  ;  some  of  them,  espedally 
the  most  learned,  are  tiill  of  pedantry,  and  deform  their  piiges 
by  an  excessive  and  preposterous  mixture  of  Latinisms  un- 
known before ; '  at  otlier  times,  we  ai-e  disgusted  by  irolloqaiid 
and  even  vulgar  idioms  or  proverbs ;  nor  is  it  uuconunou  lo 
find  tliese  opposite  blemishes  not  only  in  the  same  author,  but 
in  the  same  passages.  Their  periods,  except  in  a  very  few,  are 
ill-constructed  and  tediously  prolonged  ;  their  ears  (again  with 
some  exceptions)  seem  to  have  been  insensible  to  the  beauty 
of  rhythmical  prose ;  grace  is  commonly  waiiting ;  and  their 
notion  of  the  artifices  of  style,  when  they  thought  at  all  nliout 
them,  was  not  congenial  to  our  own  language,  Tliis  may  be 
deemed  a  general  description  of  tlie  English  writers  under 
James  and  Charles :  we  shall  now  proceed  to  mention  somo 

'  Tn  Pmtt'ii  sditioD  of  liuhnp  Ilall't  to  more  thnn  cIctco  hundmK  Mw  gT<*taf 
work*.  w«  hxn  ■  |ilni«u.r  of  uniuual  put  bcjjifc  of  LaUn  or  Unwk  urifiii:  .(HIM 
itordA  ■mpiojod  bj   him.    Tiwy  »uiuuiit    «K  GfldiicUuui 
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of  llie  most  fanioiiR,  and  vrho  may,  in  n  cerUun  degree,  bo 
d^ionicil  U)  modiiy  this  censure. 

30.  I  will  be^nn  with  a  passage  of  very  considerable  beauty, 
vrbioh  18  here  out  of  its  place,  since  it  was  written  in  earior 
the  year  1.^98.  It  is  found  in  the  Apolog}'  for  the  *^"'^' 
Karl  of  Emscx^  publislied  among  the  works  of  Lord  Bacon, 
nnd  paissing,  I  BupfHrne.  commonly  for  his.  It  seeum  ncverth<*- 
le*»,  iu  my  judgment,  far  more  probably  genuine.  We  Lave 
nowhere  in  our  early  ^^Tite^s  a  flow  of  words  so  wisy  and 
gr;ic<*ful,  a  structure  8o  harmonioua,  a  aeries  of  antitheses  so 
spirited  without  sifleclation,  an  al)seuce  of  qmuntuess,  pedant- 
ry, and  vulgarity  so  truly  gentlemanlike,  a  paragraph  so 
wortliy  of  the  most  brilliant  man  of  his  age.  Tliis  C4>uld  not 
have  come  fi^m  Bacon,  who  never  divested  him&elf  of  a 
cin'Uiin  ilidaotie  formality,  even  if  be  could  have  counterfeited 
Chat  chivalmus  genci-osity  which  it  was  not  iu  his  nature  to 
H'oL  It  is  tin;  languiige  of  a  soldier's  heart,  with  the 
uitstndiei!  grace  of  a  noble  courtier.^ 

31.  Knolles,  nhx^ady  known  by  a  spirited  translation  of 
Bn<Iin's  Connnonweidth,  published  in  IGIO  a  copious   jK„oiiefl>i 
History  of  the  Turks,  brinjniij]'  down  his  narrative   uutory  or 
Co  the  most  recent  times.     Jolmson,  in  a  paper  of 

the  Karnhler,  has  given  him  the  superiority  over  all  English 


*  **  A  nt»rl  far  my  fViendiihIp  with  the 
«hle*f  inui)  (if  iirtlon,  nnd  fiivor  gmutnilly 
lo  the  oini  of  YVnr;  nliil  then  1  couie  to 
thi;r  '■  ■  t(0D,  which  Ifl  my  croan- 

Ihie  '  in  luind.     For  iiioct  of 

then  i.rount-ml  the  chief  men 

of  Mt'tiuii.  I  <i<' I  t*nfi«ii,  I  do  entirely  lure 
Iboik.  Tli«y  hBve  tKM*n  my  coiuiwaioiu 
bolh  ttl»-*:)4i4  luiil  Qthniuo;  some  of  thviit 
Wsiptn  line  wiir«  'with  niv,  imvt  havo  hn*\ 
ptertf  umlur  lue.  an<i  loany  liaTf  had  mv  a 
TriUir«»  *>f  f!»t'lr  riwiiiR  fmni  raptaint),  Hpu- 
lilii,-ir.'  '  I    ;\ 'it(>  tNMn  to  thiiits  rXiKnpvi 

»hM  iii:lr  rlrtue  they  hare  ob- 

(Atrn  .t  I  luive  trit^l  theoi,  I 

«()M  :^>-'tn  for  fneiiOM.  if  1  had 

tlii-i  ^   I  hnil  tried  tht*ui,  (KmI 

h)  I.  '   choHv  thmn  for  mo.     t 

ktvv  iij.  n<  i'-r  uiiue  own  fiAkc  ;  for  1  And 
•w«H>fin«v  in  th^-lr  convtrsivtion,  strong 
«»»kljtnr<>  In  th4*tr  fitipioynii'Utii  with  iii«*, 
ftiwl  bapjiJitf-'  }■;  'h-'-  fdV-oiljihip.  I  Iotc 
IhetD  fhf  n.  tl;e,  ftn<I  for  their 

gKnttmaf  ■  iilemiDilet,  thuui^b 

IH'vcf  ■^'  '.■■  '-'r  *"•   Nut   tt   littlo 

Tlr'  niih*P<lilliJ- 

tfiu  thinf^H,  or 

tAM>L<  ."  ■  -  -.  --  ..  i-i-  l^'jLtr  tl»an  to 
■ndiv^laud  notldng  «l  all.  I  loro  theiu 
te  liialr  ailectloDB:    for  wlf-loTlng  men 


lava  caim,  plijaaure,  nnd  profit;  but  thoy 
thnt  kive  piUnfi,  dJin){i'r.  and  fiiniv,  show 
thnC  chcy  luro  public  profit  luure  than 
thi-iuflvlvi^fi.  I  lore  tlieni  pprniy  count.ry'l 
fiake :  for  Ch(!y  ar«  KngUnd'u  beait  anuor 
of  defi-'nct.  »uid  wpjipourt  of  ofTynt-c.  If  w« 
mity  have  p<Mi«,  they  buve  ptmhnaod  it; 
if  we  muAt  hart;  war,  thoy  must  mttune* 
|^  Yvt,  while  w«  ixpf  doubtful  and  in 
trenty,  we  mufit  value  ourtwlve*  by  what 
may  be  doDe.  and  the  oneniy  will  toJuo 
iw  by  wbHt  hath  b«n  done  by  our  chief 
luim  of  action. 

"  Thut  generally  I  am  offipcted  tft  Ihft 
men  of  wTir,  it  should  not  f*eoiu  Strang*  to 
any  rai#ouubIfi  num.  Etitv  man  doth 
love  tlirm  of  bbi  own  pnifi^snloD.  Tlio 
jp*UTt>  jiidp.'ti  fiiror  thti  utiidi^ntM  of  Die 
luir :  the  ri'V^rvnd  hbtho[Mt.  Um  Ubororfl 
in  tliQ  ininlt'try :  and  I  (pine©  her  Mft>"*ty 
tuith  yartrly  uunI  niy  fwrvicft  iu  ber  laC« 
actinii!*)  luiiRt  rt-(*kou  uiyrtetf  In  Uie  uuui- 
bor  of  her  mon  of  wur.  npfore  netion, 
I'rovidt'uce  niakv^  niv  eheriAh  tlitnik  fur 
\wh:it  they  can  di» :  hi  a4'tion,  i>wi'Hnily 
nihkf^  Mie  Tttlur  rhetn  for  Mh?  fWirTl<'e  llicy 
do:  und  KfUT.trttou. MXiwriuncfiand  Uiiiulc* 
fulnoHs  muko  me  lovo  tUem  fur  tba  wrriai 
tUey  haT»  don*  " 
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hiftorian«.  "He  hss>  displajc*}  all  tbe  excellences  tliat  niir< 
ration  can  atlmit.  His  PtvU%  though  somewliat  olKji-ured  by 
time,  and  ritiiited  by  l«lse  wit,  is  pure,  nervous,  elevattd,  fljid 
clear.  .  ,  .  Nothing  could  have  sunk  this  autiior  into  obscu- 
rity but  tho  remoteness  and  bai'barity  of  the  people  whose 
story  he  relates.  It  seldom  hap|)cns  that  all  circumstnDcos 
concur  to  hnppines?  or  fame.  The  nation  which  produced 
this  great  hi.storian  lias  tljc  grief  of  seeing  liis  genius  eniplovetl 
upon  a  foreign  and  uninteresting  subject ;  tuid  that  writer  wlm 
might  liave  secured  perpetuity  to  his  name  l)y  a  histor}-  of  his 
Own  country,  has  exposed  himself  to  tlie  danger  of  oblivion, 
by  recounting  enterprises  and  revolutions  of  which  none 
desire  to  be  informed."'  The  subject,  however.  ap(>eared  to 
Knollce,  and  I  know  not  how  we  can  say  erroneously,  one  of 
tliG  most  splendid  that  he  could  have  selected.  It  was  the 
rise  and  growth  of  a  mighty  nation,  second  only  to  Rome  in 
the  constancy  of  success,  and  in  tlte  magnitude  of  empire ;  a 
nation  fierce  and  terrible  in  that  jige,  die  present  scourge  of 
half  Christendom,  and,  though  from  our  remoteness  not  very 
fonuidable  to  ourselves,  still  one  of  which  not  the  bookish 
man  in  his  closet  or  the  statesman  in  council  had  alone  heard, 
but  tlie  smith  at  his  anvil,  and  the  husbandman  at  ids  pluugli. 
A  long  decrepitude  of  the  Turkish  Empire  on  one  hand,  and 
our  frequent  alliance  with  it  on  the  other,  have  since  oblite- 
rated the  apprehensions  and  interests  of  every  kind  wliich 
were  awakened  tlironghout  Europe  by  its  youthful  fury  and 
its  mature  strength.  The  subject  was  also  new  in  England,  yet 
rich  in  materials;  various,  in  comparison  with  oiilinary  his- 
tory, though  not  perhaps  so  fertile  of  philosojihical  observfition 
as  some  others,  and  furnislilng  many  occasions  tor  the  [)cculiar 
talents  of  Knolles.  These  were  displayed,  not  in  depth  of 
thought,  or  copiousness  of  collateral  erudition,  but  in  a  style 
and  in  a  power  of  narration  which  Jolmson  has  not  too  higldy 
extolled.  His  descriptions  are  vivid  and  animated ;  circum- 
stantial, but  not  to  feebleness :  his  characters  are  di°awn  with 
a  strong  |)eneil.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  estimate  tlie  merttH 
ol"  an  historian  very  accurately  without  having  before  our 
eyes  Ids  original  sources:  he  may  probably  have  translated 
muclt  that  we  admire,  and  he  had  shown  tliat  he  knew  how  to 
translate.  In  the  style  of  KnoIIes,  there  is  sometimes,  as 
Jnhu-^.)u  bus  hinted,  a  slight  excess  of  desire  to  make  evcrj' 
I  RuBbkr,  Vo.  m. 
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pbraac  effective :  bnt  lie  is  exempt  from  the  usual  blemlahca 
of  liis  age  ;  and  Lis  command  of  the  language  is  so  extensive, 
that  we  should  not  err  in  phicing  liim  among  the  first  of  our 
elder  writers.  Comparing,  as  n  Bpecimen  of  Knollea'a  man* 
ner,  his  description  of  the  execution  of  Mustaplia,  son  of 
Solyman,  with  that  given  by  Robeil^on,  where  tiie  latter  his- 
torian has  been  as  circumstantial  as  his  limits  would  permit, 
we  shall  perceive  that  the  former  paints  better  his  story,  and 
deepens  better  its  interest.* 

32.  Raleigh's  History  of  the  World  is  a  proof  of  the 
respect  for  laborious  learning  that  had  long  dLstin-  n^jg,,!,., 
giiished  Eur<)|ie.  We  should  exjwct  fi-om  the  prison-  Hbeorj-  of 
bours  of  a  soldier,  a  couiiier,  a  busy  inlriguer  in  *  *" 
»tate  afairs,  a  poet  and  man  of  genius,  something  well  worth 
our  notice ;  but  hardly  a  prolix,  history  of  the  ancient  world, 
hardly  dis<|ui&itions  ou  the  site  of  Paradise  and  the  travels  of 
Cain.  These  are  probablj'  translated,  with  little  alteration, 
from  some  of  the  learned  writings  of  the  Coutineut:  they  are 
by  much  the  least  valuable  portion  of  Raleigh's  work.  The 
Greek  and  Roruan  story  is  told  more  fully  and  exactly  than 
by  any  earlier  English  author,  and  with  a  plain  el<j(iuen<;a 
which  has  given  this  book  a  classical  reputation  ui  our  lan- 
guage, though  from  its  length,  and  the  want  of  that  critical 
siding  of  facts  which  we  now  justly  demand,  it  is  not  greatly 
read.  Raleigh  luis  intermingled  political  reflections,  and 
illuurated  his  history  by  episo<les  from  modern  times,  whi(!h 
perhnps  are  now  the  roost  interesting  passages.  It  descends 
ouly  lo  the  second  Macedonian  War:  the  continuation  might 
have  been  more  generally  valuable ;  but  either  tlie  death 
of  Priuce  Henry,  as  Raleigh  himself  tells  us,  or  the  new 
R'hemes  of  ambition  which  unfortunately  opened  upon  his 
eyee,  prevented  the  execution  of  the  large  pluu  he  had  formed. 
There  is  little  now  obsolete  in  the  words  of  lialeigh,  nor, 
lo  any  great  degree,  in  his  turn  of  jjhi-ase;  the  periods, 
when  pains  have  been  takcu  with  them,  show  that  artiiicial 
structure  wliich  wo  find  in  Sidney  and  Hooker ;  he  is  less 
pedantic  than  most  of  Lis  contemporaries,  seldom  low,  never 
affected. 


■  Rnollee,  p.  516.  Rotiert»on'»  CbarlM 
th»  yitth,  book  xi.  [The  principal  autbo- 
rlty  for  thl*  deaciiptioa  appoan  b>  bs 
Bu>li«|u1iiii,  in  bin  axcelleat  Leipitlonls 
tiucUuB  £pUloU».     U  tua  bMB  jiuU; 


obnerfed,  that  I  m!|;1it  haxe  meiitton«4 
Busbequlas  In  a  fonner  volumo  wnong 
the  good  Latiu  writiUa  uf  tli*  <U(MBlfi 
esatur?.  —  IWa.l 
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88  Daniel's  ITistory  of  England  from  the  Conquest  to  tlie 
Danwti  Reign  of  Edward  IIT.,  pnblislied  in  161 8,  is  descpv- 
nittot)  of    ing  of  some  siltention  on  account  of  its  lang^iage. 

*  ■  It  is  written  with  a  freedom  from  all  suflTneas,  and  a 
purity  of  stj-le,  which  hardly  any  other  work  of  so  early 
a  date  exhibits.  These  quaUtiea  are  indc«»d  so  remarkable, 
that  it  would  rcciuire  a  good  detJ  of  critical  observation  to 
distinguish  it  even  from  writings  of  the  reign  of  j\jine;  and, 
whei-e  it  dirters  from  thetn  (1  spealc  only  of  the  secondary 
class  of  M'orks,  which  have  not  much  iudividuidity  of  mjui- 
ncr),  it  is  by  a  more  select  idiom,  and  by  an  absence  of  the 
Gallicism  or  vtilgiirity  which  are  often  found  in  that  nge.  It 
is  true  tliat  the  merits  of  Daniel  are  chielly  negative ;  he  ia 
never  pedantic  or  aiitilhcticai  or  low,  as  his  cotitemporaries 
were  apt  to  be :  but  his  periods  are  ill-constructe<l ;  he  has 
litlJc  vigor  or  elegance ;  and  it  is  only  by  obsei-ving  how  much 
j>:iiiis  he  must  liave  taken  to  reject  ])hra?e3  which  were  grow- 
ing olsolete,  that  we  give  him  credit  for  having  done  more 
than  follow  tlie  common  stream  of  easy  wriling.  A  slight 
tinge  of  ardiaism,  and  a  certain  majesty  of  expression,  rela- 
tive ly  to  colloquial  nsage,  were  thought  by  Bacon  and  Raleigh 
congenial  to  an  elevated  style:  but  Daniel,  a  gentleman  of 
the  king's  household,  wrote  as  the  court  spoke ;  and  his 
facility  would  be  jdensing  if  his  sentences  had  a  less  negligent 
fitiucture.  As  an  hiBtoriiui,  lie  has  recourse  only  to  conunon 
authorities;  but  his  narration  is  fluent  and  perspicnoiiB, 
■with  a  regular  vein  of  good  sense,  more  the  characteristic 
of  his  mind,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  tlian  any  commanding 
vigor. 

84.  The  style  of  Bacon  has  an  idiosyncrasy  which  wo 
j^  might  expect  from  his  genius.     It  can  rarely  indeed 

happen,  and  only  in  men  of  secondary  talents,  that 
the  language  the^  use  is  not  by  its  very  choice  and  collocation, 
as  well  as  its  meaning,  tlie  nipreaeulative  of  an  individuality 
that  distinguishes  th<!ir  turn  of  tiiought.  Bacon  is  elab6rate, 
uententions,  often  witty,  often  mctapliorical ;  nothing  could  be 
spared;  his  analogies  are  generally  striking  and  novel;  hia 
Blyle  is  clear,  precise,  forcible ;  yet  tliere  is  some  degree 
of  stitfness  about  it,  and,  in  mere  language,  he  is  inferior  to 
Kaleigh.  The  History  of  Henry  VIL,  admirable  as  luany 
passages  are,  seems  to  be  written  rather  loo  auiiatiously^  and 
with  too  great  an  absence  of  simplicity. 
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85.  TI)0  polemical  writings  of  IVIilton,  which  chiefly  fall 
within  tnis  period,  contiun  several  burets  of  his 
BpIondiJ  imagination  and  gi-aiideur  of  bouI.  They 
arc,  however,  much  inferior  to  the  Arcojiagilica,  or  Plea  for 
the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing.  Alany  passages  in  this 
famous  traot  are  admirably  elw|uent ;  an  intense  love  of  lib- 
ert}'  and  trutli  glows  through  it ;  the  majestic  soul  of  Milton 
brejitlies  such  high  liinughts  as  had  not  been  uttered  before : 
yet  even  here  he  frequently  sinks  in  a  single  instant,  as  is 
usual  with  our  old  writers,  from  his  highest  flights  to  the 
gn)und;  his  intermixture  of  familiar  with  learned  phraseoIof»y 
is  un[ileasiug,  his  structure  is  aficcledly  elaborate,  and  he 
seldom  reaches  any  hai-mony.  If  he  turns  to  invective,  as 
sometimes  in  this  treatise,  and  more  in  his  Apology  for  Smec- 
tymnuus,  it  is  mere  ribnldrous  vulgarity  blended  witli  pedan- 
try: his  wit  is  always  poor  and  witliout  ease.  An  absence  of 
idiomatic  grace,  and  an  use  of  harsh  inversions  violating 
the  rules  of  the  language,  distinguish  in  general  the  writings 
of  Milton,  and  require,  in  order  to  compensate  them,  such 
high  beauties  as  will  sometimes  occur. 

36.  The  Histoiy  of  Clarendon  may  be  considered  as  belong- 
ing rather  to  this  than  to  the  second  period  of  the  nto~iuk™ 
century,  both  by  the  pix)bable  date  of  composition 

and  by  the  nature  of  its  style.  He  is  excellent  in  every  thing 
Uiat  he  has  performed  with  care;  liia  characters  are  beauti- 
fully delineated;  his  sentiments  have  oflen  a  noble  gravity, 
whiih  the  length  of  lus  periods,  far  too  great  in  itself,  seems 
i;   but,  in  the  general  course  of  Ids  mirration,  he  w 

igeul  of  grammar  and  perspicuity,  with  little  choice  of 

wordM,  and  therefore  sometimes  idiomatic  without  ease  or 
ftltsgimce.  The  ofhcial  papers  on  the  royal  side,  which  are 
"  nilly  attributed  to  him,  are  wn-itten  in  a  masculine  and 
Jeatic  tone,  far  superior  to  those  of  tlie  parliiunent.  The 
latter  had,  however,  a  writer  who  did  them  honor:  May's 
History  of  the  Parliament  is  a  good  model  of  genuine  Eng- 
lish ;  he  is  plain,  terse,  and  vigorous,  never  slovenly,  though 
with  lew  remarkable  passages,  and  is,  in  style  as  well  at 
Babstance,  a  kind  of  contrtist  to  Clarendon. 

37.  The  famous  Icon  Basilice,  ascribed  to  Charles  I.,  roAf 
deserve  a  phwe  in  litei-ary  history.     If  we  could  tiwIooo 
trust  its  panegyrists,  i'ew  books  in   our   language  *»*U'~' 
have  done  it  wore  credit  by  dignity  of  seutimeut,  and  beautf 
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of  Style.  It  can  lianlly  be  necoaaary  for  me  to  express  my 
uahesitating  couv^ictiou,  tlitit  it  vrna  solely  writlctk  by  Bishou 
Gauden,  wLo,  after  the  Restoration,  unequivocally  claimed  it 
as  his  own.  The  folly  and  irapudeuce  of  such  a  claim,  if  it 
could  not  be  subatauLiiued,  axe  not  to  be  presumed  as  to  any 
mau  of  good  understindiug,  fiiir  chanwter,  and  high  station, 
without  stronger  evidence  than  has  been  alleged  on  the  other 
Bide  ;  especially  when  we  find  that  those  who  had  the  best 
means  of  inquiry,  at  a  time  when  it  eeems  impossible  that 
he  falflehood  of  Grauden's  assertion  should  not  have  been 
lemonstrated,  if  it  were  false,  acquiesced  in  his  pretensions. 
We  have  very  little  to  place  against  this,  except  secondary 
testimony ;  vague,  for  tlie  most  part,  in  itself,  and  collected  by 
those  whose  veracity  has  not  been  put  to  the  test  like  that  of 
Gaudeu.'  The  style  also  of  the  Icon  Baailice  has  been  iden 
titled  by  Mr.  Todd  with  that  of  Gtauden  by  the  use  of  several 
phrases  so  peculiar,  that  we  can  haidly  conceive  them  to  have 
suggested  themselves  to  more  than  one  person.  It  is,  never- 
theless, superior  to  his  acknowledged  writings.  A  strain  of 
majestic  melancholy  is  well  kept  up;  but  the  personated 
sovereign  is  rather  too  theatrical  for  real  nature,  the  language 
is  too  rhetorical  and  amplified,  the  periods  too  artiticjally  ela- 
borated. None  but  scholars  and  practised  writers  employ 
Buob  a  style  as  this. 

88,  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  belongs,  by  its  sys- 
,  tematic  divisions  and  its  accumulated  quotations,  to 
Amtomy  the  class  of  mere  erudition :  it  seems  at  first  sight 
like  those  tedious  Latin  folios  into  which  sehohirs  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  threw  the 
materials  of  their  Adversaria,  or  commonplace-books,  painfully 
selected  and  arranged  by  the  labor  of  many  years.  But 
writing  fortunately  in  English,  and  in  a  style  not  by  any 
means  devoid  of  point  and  terseness,  with  much  good  sense 
and  observation  of  men  as  well  as  of  books,  and  having  also 

1  Then)  U  oaly  on*  oLnimiuit,  lo  a  pro-  authonhLp  of  &  book  not  written  by  him- 

per  K'DBp,  fbr  tho  tcon  Btuillro,  which  U  self,  but  oDiTorsallj  awribed  to  another, 

bauilon  hiuiMlf :  tli«  king  ni>itlier  apiMW*  anj  Hhioh  hid  oercr  been  In  hit  poCM*. 

by    hiiusetf    nor     repn?ri>«utatiTi<.      And,  eion.     A  story  ifl  told,  and  1  betWvc  truly, 

thmigii  we  inay  Dnil  wrunkl  liutanoui  of  that  a  young  mau  awunicil  the  «r«Ut  of 

p|ji^.iri.<ut  III  litemry  hlHtory  (ooe  of  the  Alru^kmizie'R  Man  of   t^eeiiu^  while  it  wai 

^ni.-«M]i«t  bt-iiig  thu  piihlinatlciii  by  a  SpanUb  EtUl  anonymous.     But  this  \»  widely  dif 

Mar,  undt't  another  UUe,  of  a  book  «1-  fetentfmin  thecMe  of  the  Icon  aaaillc«. 

rvntly  In  priut  with  th«  name  of  Hypvrlue  AVe  have  lud  an  int4.'rmiiiaM«  ditffnarioa 

of  Harpuri;,  itn  real  author),  yet  1  cannot  aj  to  the  Lettan  of  Junius  ;  hot  no  on* 

eall  Ui  mind  aoy,  where  m  man  known  to  him  over  plainuid  thla  derelict  property  M 

Uta  workl  Uu  uuertod  iu  termj  bit  own  hiuuulf,  or  told  Uu  world, "  I  lui  Jualni " 
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lid  skill  of  choosing  his  qiiotatioos  &r  their  rarcaess,  od'litj, 
ud  amuslug  chiinu'tor,  without  losing  sight  of  their  purti< 
tuce  10  the  siihjci'L,  ho  hsui  produfCcl  a  work  of  "vvhirli,  as  is 
jrell  known,  Johuson  said  that  it  was  the  only  one  whiih  iiad 
rer  caused  him  to  leave  his  bed  earlier  thiin  he  had  iuteuded. 
Icjlinson,  who  seems  to  have  had  some  turn  for  the  singulari- 
liis  of  learning  whiih  fill  tlie  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  may 
prhapa  have  niised  tlie  credit  of  liurtou  higher  tliau  his 
esert.  lie  is  clogged  by  exresd  of  reading,  like  others  of 
]ut  age;  oud  we  may  peruse  entire  clijiptcra  without  finding 
l^ora  than  a  few  lines  Uiat  belong  to  himself.     Tliis  beuomoa 

wearieome  style ;  and,  lor  my  own  jvart,  I  have  not  Ibund 
[lut'h  pleasure  in  glaneing  over  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 

iniiy  be  added,  tluit  he  hua  been  a  coUer.tor  of  stories,  fur 
ttorc  ytrangc  than  true,  i'rom  those  n3<»rd8  of  figments,  the 
Jd  modical  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  other 
lually  deceitlul  soiu-ces.  Burton  hved  at  Oxlbrd,  and  hia 
jlumea  are  apparently  a  great  sweeping  of  miscellaueoua 
fteraliU'C  from  the  Boilleian  Library. 

35>.  John  Earle,  after  the  Restoration,  Bishop  of  Worces 
Br,  iiud  then  of  Salisbury,  is  author  of  Slicrot-os-  sarie'i 
jographia,  or  a  Piece  of  the  Worlde  discovered  in  '^'"'n"'*"- 
Assays  and  Characters,  published  iinonymously  in  1628.  In 
smt;  iif  these  short  characters,  Eurle  is  worthy  of  comparison 
ilh  La  Bniyere ;  in  others,  perhaps  the  greater  part,  he  has 
patented  himself  with  pictures  of  oi-dinary  manners,  such  as 
lie  varieties  of  occupation,  rather  than  of  intriuaic  character, 
4pply.     lu  all,  however,  we  hud  an  m'ute  observation  and 

huppy   humor   of  expression.     The   chapter  entitled   the 
jceptiu  is  best  knovtoi :  it  is  witty,  but  an  insult  tlux^iighout 

the  honest  searcher  ailer  truth,  which  could  have  come  only 
wm  one  that  was  coutent  to  take  up  his  own  opinions  for  ease 
^r  prodt.  Earle  is  always  gay,  and  quick  to  catch  the  ridicu> 
>n«,  especially  that  of  exterior  appeiu-auces :  his  style  is 
^urt,  describing  well  with  a  few  words,  but  with  much  of  the 
iVected  quaintness  of  that  age.  It  is  one  of  those  books 
rliich  give  us  a  picturesque  "dea  of  the  manners  of  oui 
tthers  at  a  period  now  become  remote ;  and  for  this  reason, 
K'l-e  there  no  other,  it  would  deserve  to  be  read. 

40.  But  the  Microcosmogniphy  is  not  an  original  work  in 

plan  or  mode  of  execution:   it  is  a  close  imitation  of  the 

meters  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury.     They  both  belong  tu 
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the  favorite  style  of  apothegm,  in  which  every  sentence  is  a 
Orerbury's  point  OF  &  witticism.  Yet  the  entire  character  so 
Cbaraeter*.  delineated  produces  a  certain  effect:  it  is  a  Dutch 
picture,  a  Gerard  Dow,  somewhat  too  elaborate.  Earle  has 
more  natural  humor  than  Overbury,  and  hits  his  mark  more 
neatly;  the  other  is  more  satirical,  but  often  abusive  and 
vulgar.  The  Fair  and  Happy  Milkmaid,  often  quoted,  is  the 
best  of  his  characters.  The  Mrit  is  often  trivial  and  flat; 
the  sentiments  have  nothing  in  them  general,  or  worthy  of 
much  remembrance ;  praise  is  only  due  to  the  graphic  skill  in 
delineating  character.  Earle  is  as  clearly  the  better,  as  Over- 
bury  is  the  more  ori^nal,  writer. 

41.  A  book  by  Ben  Jonson,  entitled  Timber,  or  Disco 
jonnon'i  veries  made  upon  Men  and  Matter,^  is  altogether 
DiaooYerieB.  miscellaneous,  the  greater  part  being  general  moral 
remarks,  while  another  portion  deserves  notice  as  the  only 
book  of  English  criticism  in  the  first  part  of  the  seventeenth 
ceiiturjr.  The  observations  are  unconnected,  judicious,  some- 
times witty,  frequently  severe.  The  style  is  what  was  called 
pregnant,  leaving  much  to  be  filled  up  by  the  reader's  reflec- 
tion. @ood  sense,  and  a  vigorous  manner  of  grappling  with 
every  subject,  will  generally  be  found  in  Jonson ;  but  he  does 
not  reach  any  very  profound  criticism.  His  English  Gram- 
mar is  said  by  Gifford  to  have  been  destroyed  in  the  confla- 
gration of  his  study.  What  we  have,  therefore,  under  that 
name,  is,  he  thinks,  to  be  considered  as  properly  the  materials 
of  a  more  complete  work  that  is  lost  We  have,  as  I  appre- 
hend, no  earlier  grammar  upon  so  elaborate  a  plan:  every 
rule  is  illustrated  by  examples,  almost  to  redundance ;  but  he 
is  too  copious  on  what  is  common  to  other  languages,  and 
perhaps  not  ftill  enough  as  to  our  peculiar  idiom. 

1  [u  nmtar,"  I  mppan,  U  meant  M  a  Indlonnu  tnnalattoii  of  Syln.  —  18tt.1 
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of  notion. 

42.  Thb  first  part  of  Don  Quixote  was  published  in  1 605, 
We  have  no  reason,  I  believe,  to  suppose  that  it  pubuca- 
was  written  long  before.  It  became  immediately  d^quI*. 
pc^ular ;  and  the  admiration  of  the  world  raised  up  ote. 
envious  competitors,  one  of  whom,  Avellenada,  published  a 
continuation  in  a  strain  of  invective  against  the  author.  Cer- 
vantes, who  cannot  be  imagined  to  have  ever  designed  the 
leaving  his  romance  in  so  unfinished  a  state,  took  time  about 
tbe  second  part,  which  did  not  appear  till  1615. 

43.  Don  Quixote  is  almost  the  only  book  in  the  Spanish 
Janguage  which  can  now  be  said  to  possess  so  much  jtg  „pa- 
rf  fui  European  reputation  as  to  be  popularly  read  **"<">• 

in  every  country.  It  has,  however,  enjoyed  enough  to  com 
-peusate  for  the  neglect  of  the  rest.  It  is  to  Europe  in 
general  what  Ariosto  is  to  Italy,  and  Shakspeare  to  Eng- 
land ;  the  one  book  to  which  the  slightest  allusions  may  be 
made  without  affectation,  but  not  missed  without  discredit. 
Numerous  translations  and  countless  editions  of  tliem,  in 
every  language,  bespeak  its  adaptation  to  mankind  ;  no  critic 
has  been  paradoxical  enough  to  withhold  his  admiration,  no 
reader  has  ventured  to  confess  a  want  of  relish  for  tliat  in 
which  the  young  and  old,  in  every  climate,  have,  age  after  age, 
taken  delight  They  have  doubtless  believed,  tliat  tliey  un- 
derstood the  author's  meaningly  and,  in  giving  the  reins  to  the 
gayety  that  his  fertile  invention  and  comic  humor  inspired, 
never  thought  of  any  deeper  meaning  than  he  announces,  or 
delayed  their  enjoyment  for  any  metaphysical  investigiition 
of  his  plan. 

44.  A  new  school  of  criticism,  however,  has  of  late  yeara 
arisen  in  Grermany,  acute,  ingenious,  and  sometimes  jjewviewi 
eminently  successful  in  philosophical,  or,  as  they  de-  of  its  de- 
nominate it,  ffisthetic  analyas  of  works  of  taste,  but  ^^' 
gliding  too  much  into  refinement  and  conjectural  hypothesis, 
and  with  a  t«jndency  to  mislead  men  of  inferior  capacities  <br 
this  kind  of  investigation  into  mere  paradox  and  absurdity. 
An  instance  is  supplied,  in  my  opinion,  by  some  i-emarks  of 
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Bouterwek,  still  more  explicitly  developed  Ity  SiBmondi,  va 
the  design  of  Cervantes  in  Don  Quixote,  and  wliich  have 
be<3n  repeated  in  otiicr  publications.  According  to  tlicso  wri- 
ters, the  primary  idea  is  that  of  a  "  man  of  elevated  cluimc- 
ter,  excited  by  heroic  and  cnthusiafitic  feelings  to  the  extrava- 
gant pitch  of  wishing  to  restore  tlie  age  of  chivalry ;  nor  is  it 
|)OssibI(  o  form  a  more  mistaken  notion  of  this  work  tluin  by 
considering  it  merely  as  a  satire,  intended  by  the  author  to 
ridicule  the  absurd  passion  for  reading  old  romances.**'  "The 
fundamental  idea  of  Don  Quixote,"  says  Sismondi^  "  is  the 
eternal  tonti-nsl  between  the  spirit  of  jweiry  and  that  of 
prose.  Men  of  an  elevated  soul  propose  to  themselveB  as  the 
object  of  life  to  be  the  defenders  of  tlie  weak,  the  support  of 
the  oppressed,  the  champions  of  justice  and  innocence.  Like 
Don  Quixote,  they  find  on  every  side  the  inia;^'  of  the  virtue* 
they  worship:  they  beliei'C  that  disinterestedness,  noblene-ss, 
courage,  in  short,  knight-errantry,  are  still  prevalent;  and, 
with  no  calculation  of  their  own  powers,  they  ex]K»se  them- 
selves for  an  ungrateful  world,  they  offer  themselves  as  a 
8a<:riflce  to  the  laws  and  rules  of  an  imaginary  state  of  soci- 
ety."' 

4.5.  If  this  were  a  tme  representation  of  the  scheme  of  Tkm 
Quixote,  we  caimot  wonder  that  some  persons  should,  as  M. 
Sismondi  tells  us  they  do,  consider  it  as  the  most  melanehrJy 
book  that  has  ever  been  written.  They  consider  it  also,  no 
doubt,  one  of  the  most  immoral,  aa  chilling  and  pernicious  in 
its  influence  on  the  social  converse  of  mankind,  as  the  Prttice 
of  Machiavel  is  on  their  political  intercourse.  "  Cervanlca," 
he  proceeds,  "  has  sho\vn  us  in  some  measure  the  vanity  of 
greatness  of  soul  and  the  delusion  of  heroism.  lie  liw 
drawn  in  Don  Quixote  a  perfect  man  (wn  homme  accojnpH), 
who  is,  nevertheless,  the  constant  object  of  ridiculo.  Bi-uve 
beyond  the  fabled  knights  he  imitates,  disinterested,  honora- 
ble, generous,  the  most  faithful  and  reapcctful  of  lovero,  the 
best  of  masters,  the  most  accomplished  and  well  educated  of 
gentlemen,  all  his  enterprises  end  in  discomfiture  to  himself^ 
and  in  mischief  to  others."  M.  .Sistnotidi  descants  upon  the 
perfections  of  the  Knight  of  La  Maiicha  with  a  gmv-ity  which 
it  is  not  cpiite  easy  for  his  readers  to  preserve. 

•IC.  It  might  be  answered  by  a  phlegmatic  obsen-er.  that  a 
mere  enthusiasm  for  doing  good,  if  excited  by  vanity,  and 
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not  accompanied  by  common  sense,  will  seldom  be  very 
BerFJcfable  to  ourselves  or  to  others;  that  men  who,  i>r«b»W/ 
iu  their  heroism  and  care  for  the  oppressed,  would  tnoDtou*. 
tliTow  open  the  cages  of  lions,  and  set  gidley-slavea  at  lil)erty, 
not  forgetting  to  bi'euk  the  limbs  of  hurmlcss  persons  whom 
tl»ey  mistake  for  wrong-doers,  are  a  class  of  whom  Don  Quix- 
ote is  the  real  type;  and  that,  the  world  being  much  tJio 
w6i%e  for  such  heroes,  it  might  not  be  immoral,  notwithstand- 
ing their  benevolent  entluii»iiism,  to  put  them  out  of  counte- 
nance by  a  little  ridicule.  Tliis,  however,  is  not,  a^  I  conceive, 
the  primary  aim  of  Cervantes;  nor  do  I  think  that  the  exhi- 
bition of  one  great  truth,  as  the  predominant  but  concealed 
moral  of  a  long  work,  is  in  the  spirit  of  his  age.  He  pos- 
sessed a  very  thoughtful  mind  and  a  profound  knowledge  of 
humanity;  yet  the  generalization  which  the  hypothesis  of 
Boulcrwek  and  Sismondi  requires  for  the  leading  conception 
of  Don  Quixote,  besides  its  being  a  little  inconsistent  with  tho 
valorous  and  romantic  chaiacter  of  its  author,  belongs  to  a 
more  advanced  period  of  philosophy  than  his  own.  It  will  at 
all  events,  I  presume,  be  admitted,  that  we  cannot  reason 
about  Don  Quixote  excej)!  from  the  book ;  and  I  think  it 
may  be  bIiowu  in  a  few  words,  that  these  ingenious  writers 
have  been  chiefly  misled  by  some  want  of  consistency  which 
circumstances  produced  iu  the  authoi''a  delineation  of  his 
hero. 

47.  In  the  first  chapter  of  this  romance,  Cervantes,  with  a 
few  strokes  of  a  gi-eat  master,  sets  before  us  the  pau-   Diibrenc* 
per  gentleman,  an  early  riser  and  keen  sportsman,  tue'two 
who,  "  when  he  was  idle,  wliich  was  most  part  of  the   p"*- 
year,"  gave  himself  up  to  reading  liooks  of  cliivalry  till  he 
loet  liis  wits.    The  events  that  follow  are  in  eveiy  one's  recol- 
lection :  his  lunacy  consists,  no  doubt,  only  in  one  idea  ;   but 
this  is  so  absorbing  that  it  perverts  the  evidence  of  his  senses, 

I  and  pi-edoniinatea  in  all  his  language.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
therefore,  in  relation  to  the  ncibleness  of  soul  ascribed  to  Don 
Quixote,  that  every  sentiment  he  utters  is  borrowed  with  a 
punctilious  rigor  fi-om  the  lomances  of  his  library  ;  he  resorts 
to  them  on  every  occasion  lor  precedents :  if  he  is  intrepidly 

-brave,  it  is  be<"au8e  his  madnes.s  and  vanity  have  made  him 
Iwlieve  himself  uncon(|uertibIe ;  if  he  bestows  kingdoms,  it  ia 
bfCHUse  Amadis  would  bavu  done  the  same ;  if  lie  is  honora- 
ble^  courteous,  a  redresser  of  wrongs,  tt  is  In  pursuaac«  of 
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these  prototypes,  from  whom,  except  that  he  seems  rather 
more  scrupulous  in  t'hiwtity,  it  is  his  only  l>Ort<t  nut  to  tlivtirgts. 
Those  who  tjilk  of  the  exidled  char.-ujter  of  .Dou  Quixote 
seem  really  to  forget,  that,  on  these  subjefts,  he  luis  no  ithai-iic- 
ter  at  all :  he  is  the  echo  of  romance ;  aii<l  to  praise  him  is 
merely  to  say,  that  the  tone  of  ciiivalry,  wiiich  these  proihic- 
tions  studied  to  kce|)  up,  ami,  in  the  Iiancb  of  inferior  aitiats, 
fooliahly  esag;»erateJ,  wiu*  full  of  moral  ilif^nity,  and  has,  in  a 
subtlnoil  ili'gree  of  force,  modelled  the  ehaiiicter  of  a  man  of 
honor  in  the  present  day.  But  throughout  the  tii-st  two  vol- 
umes of  Don  Quixote,  though  in  a  liiw  uium|>ortanl  pa^sufjes 
he  talks  rationally,  I  earniot  lind  more  than  two  in  whicii  ho 
displays  any  other  kiiovvledi^o,  or  strength  of  mind,  tlimi  tlie 
original  delineation  of  the  character  would  lead  us  to  ex[>ect. 

48.  The  case  is  much  altereil  in  the  h«t  two  volumes, 
Cer>'ante9  hiul  acciuirwl  an  immense  popularity,  and  perceived 
the  opportunity,  of  which  he  had  already  availed  hinxself,  tliat 
this  romance  gave  for  di»|dayiiig  his  own  mind.  He  had  be- 
come attached  to  a  hero  who  had  made  him  illustrious,  and 
Buffered  himself  to  lose  sight  of  the  clear  outline  he  had  oncu 
traced  for  Quixote's  pcrsuTiality.  Hence  we  find  in  all  this 
second  part,  that,  although  the  lunacy  as  to  knight^-err.iut 
remains  unabated,  he  is,  on  all  other  subjects,. not  oidy  rntion- 
al  in  the  low  sense,  of  the  word,  but  clear,  acute,  pi-otbund, 
Bjin^iistlc,  cool-headed.  I  lis  philosophy  is  elevated,  but  not 
enthusiastic;  his  itnagination  is  i)oetical,  but  it  is  n^stniinud  by 
strong  sense.  There  are,  in  fact,  two  Don  Quixotes :  one, 
whom  Cervantes  tirst  designed  to  draw,  the  foolish  gentleman 
of  La  Manchiu  whose  foolishness  had  made  him  frantic ;  the 
other,  a  highly  gifted,  aecom[>lishcd  model  of  the  bust  chival- 
ry, trained  in  all  the  court,  the  uimp,  or  tlw  college  enuhl 
im|)art,  but  scathed  in  one  portion  of  his  mind  by  au  inexpli- 
cable visitation  of  monomania.  One  is  inclined  to  ask  why 
this  Don  t^uixote,  wlio  is  Cervantes,  shotdd  have  been  mom 
likely  to  lose  his  intellects  by  reatling  romances  than  Cervan- 
teo  liimself.  As  a  matter  of  bodily  disease,  sucli  an  event  is 
doubtless  possible;  but  nothing  can  be  conceived  moix;  im- 
pri>per  for  fiction,  nothing  mote  inea[iable  of  affording  a  moral 
lesson,  than  the  insanity  which  arises  wholly  from  dwcase. 
Insanity  is,  in  no  iMjint  of  view,  a  theme  for  ridicule;  and" 
this  is  an  inherent  fault  of  the  romance  (for  those  who  have 
imagined  that  Cervantes  has  not  rendered  Quixote  ridiculous 
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have  •  strange  notion  of  the  word) ;  but  the  thoiitrhtlehsness 
of  munkJnd,  rather  thaa  their  insensibility  (for  thay  do  oot 
«Minect  madness  with  misery),  furnishes  some  upology  fur  liio 
firet  two  volurues.  In  proportion  as  we  perceive,  below  iho 
Teil  of  mental  delusion,  a  noble  intellect,  wo  feel  a  painful 
Bympathy  with  its  humiliation :  the  character  becomes  more 
complicated  and  iiitcreslin";,  but  hvLS  less  truth  and  natural- 
T»ea8 ;  an  objection  which  mi^ht  also  be  made,  comparative)/ 
Speaking,  to  tliH  inridents  in  the  latter  volumes,  wherein  I  do 
not  find  the  adiniralile  probability  that  reigns  tliroufrl*  the 
Cornier.  But  this  contrast  of  wisdom  and  virtue  with  insanity 
in  the  same  subject  would  have  beeu  repulsive  in  the  primary 
deliiieution  ;  as  I  think  any  one  may  judi^e,  by  3upposiiif»  that 
Cervautes  had,  in  the  tirst  clmpter,  drawn  such  a  picture  of 
Quixote  as  Boutcrwek  and  Sismondi  have  dmwn  for  him. 

40.  I  must  therefore  venture  to  think,  rut,  I  believe,  the 
world  hajs  generally  thought  for  two  centuries,  that  Cervantea 
had  no  more  profound  aim  than  he  proposes  to  llie  reader. 
If  the  fashion  of  reading  !)ad  romances  of  chivalry  perverted 
Ihe  taste  of  his  contemporaries,  and  rendered  their  langua!|e 
ridiculous,  it  was  natural  that  a  zealous  lover  of  good  lilcnt- 
ture  should  expose  this  folly  to  the  world  by  exaggerating  it» 
efl'ects  on  a  fictitious  personage.  It  luis  been  said  by  some 
modem  writer,  though  I  cannot  rememl>er  by  whom,  that 
there  was  a  prose  aide  in  the  mind  of  Cervantes.  There 
waa  indeed  a  side  of  calm  strong  sense,  which  some  take  for 
unpoeticaL  He  ihouglit  the  lono  of  those  romances  extniva- 
gant.  It  might  naturally  occur  how  absurd  any  one  must 
appear  who  should  attempt  to  realize  in  actual  life  the  ad- 
ventures of  Amadis.  Already  a  novelist,  he  jjerceive<3  tlia 
opportunities  this  idea  suggested.  It  was  a  necessary  cons©- 
quenee  that  the  hero  must  be  represented  as  literally  insjinei 
since  his  conduct  would  have  l)oen  extravagant  iMjyond  the 
probability  of  fiction  on  any  other  h3-i)othesi8 ;  and  from 
this  happy  conception  germinated,  in  a  very  prolific  mind, 
the  whole  history  of  Don  Quixote.  Its  simplicity  is  perfect; 
no  limit  could  be  fomid  save  the  author's  discretion  or  sense 
that  he  had  drawn  eulRciently  on  his  imagination;  but  the 
death  of  Quixote,  which  CVirvantes  has  been  said  to  have 
determined  upon,  lest  some  one  else  should  a  second  time 
presume  to  continue  the  story,  is  in  fact  the  only  possible 
lenniiuition  that  could  be  given,  aftcx  ho  hod  elevated  the 
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character  to  that  pitch  of  meutal  dignitj  which  we  find  in 
tlie  last  two  volumes. 

50.  Few  hooks  of  moral  philosophy  display  as  deep  an 
__  „  insight  into  the  mechajiiem  of  the  mind  as  Don 
oftWi  Quixote.  And  when  we  look  ako  at  the  tertuity 
"*""''*■  of  iuvention,  the  general  probability  of  the  events, 
and  the  great  simplicity  of  the  story,  wherein  no  artifices  are 
practised  to  create  suspense,  or  comi)Ucate  the  action,  we  shall 
think  Cervantes  fully  deserving  of  the  glory  that  attendiS  this 
monument  of  his  genius.  It  is  not  merely  that  ho  is  supe- 
rior to  all  bis  predecessoi-s  and  contemporaries.  This,  though 
it  miglit  acx;ount  for  the  European  fame  of  his  romance,  woulJ 
be  an  inadetiuatc  testimony  to  ita  desert.  Cervantes  standi 
on  an  eminence,  below  Avhich  we  must  place  the  best  of 
his  successors.  We  have  only  to  compare  him  with  Ia 
Sage  or  Fielding,  to  judge  of  his  vast  superiority.  Tc 
Scott,  indeed,  he  muat  yield  in  the  variety  of  his  power  j 
but,  in  the  line  of  comic  romance,  we  should  hardly  think 
Scott  his  equal. 

51.  The  mond  novels  of  Cervantes,  as  he  calls  them 
iin,^aa-  (Novellas  Exemplares),  are  written,  I  believe,  in  a 
v«i«  of  good  style,  hut  too  short,  and  constructed  with  too 
CerrnntM.  y^^j^  artifice  to  rivet  our  interest.  Their  simplicity 
and  truth,  as  in  many  of  the  old  novels,  liave  a  certain 
other  charm ;  but,  in  the  present  age,  our  sense  of  satiety 
noTeta:        in  works  of  fiction  cannot  l^e  overcome  but  by  excel- 

'*°*^'  leace.  Of  the  Spanish  comic  romances,  in  the  pica- 
resque style,  several  remain :  Justina  was  the  most  famous. 
One  tliat  does  not  strictly  belong  to  this  lower  class  is  the 
Marcos  de  Obregon  of  EspineL  This  is  supposed  to  have 
suggested  much  to  Le  Sage  in  Gil  Bias ;  iii  fiict,  the  first 
story  we  meet  with  is  that  of  Mergellina,  the  physician's 
wile.  The  style,  though  not  dull,  wants  the  grace  and  neat- 
ness of  Le  Sage.  Tliis  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  novels 
that  Spain  has  produced.  Italy  wiis  no  longer  the  seat  of 
tliis  literature.  A  romance  of  chivalry  by  Marini  (not  the 
poet  of  that  name),  entitled  II  Caloandro  (1040), 
was  translated  hut  indifferently  into  French  by 
Scuderi,  and  has  been  praised  by  Salli  as  full  of  imagination, 
with  characters  skilfully  diversified,  and  an  iateresting,  well* 
conducted  story  .^ 

>  Balfl,  rol.  xh.  p.  88. 
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52.  France,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  content  Mrith  Amadia 
ie  (inul  nnd  the  numerous  ntmances  of  the  S|)anis1i 
School,  had  contributed  very  h'ttle  to  tliat  literature,  moncw: 
But  now  she  had  n:itive  writers  of  both  kiii<ls,  the   ^*'*»' 
pastoriil  and  heroic,  who  completely  superseded  the  models 
they  had  before  them.     Their  earliest  essay  was  the  Asti-te 
«f  D'Url'(&.     Of  this  pastoral  romance  the  first  volume  was 

ubtished  in  1610;    the  secorul,  in  1620:    three  more  came 
lowly  fijrth,  that  the  world  might  have  due   leisure  to  ad- 
tnire.     It  contains  ab<3iit  S.-'SOO  pages.     It  would  be   almost 
discreditable  to  have  read  such  a  book  througli  at  pres- 
ent, aa  it  was  to  he  ignorant  of  it   in    the   ages   of  Louis 
SJII.      Allusions,    however,    to    real   circumstances    served 
in   some   measure    to  lessen   the   insipidity  of  a   love-etory 
which  scema  to  equal  any  in  absurdity  and  want  of  inter- 
t.     The  style,  and  I  can  judge  no  farther,  having  read  but 
few  pages,  seems  easy  and  not  unpletising:   but  the  pas- 
toral tone  is  insufferably  puerile ;  and  a  monotonous  solemnity 
IBakea  as  almost  susf)ect,  that  one  source  of  its  popuUu-ity 
9  its  gentle  effect  when  rcivd  in  small  portions  before  retir- 
Bg  to  rest    It  was,  nevertheless,  admired  by  men  of  erudition, 
ika  Camus  and  Huet ;  or  even  by  men  of  the  world,  like 
Kochefoui-ault-' 

53.  From  the  union  of  the  old  chivalrous  romance  with 
Bus  newer  style,  the  courtly  pastoral,  sprang  another 

dnd  of  fiction,  the  French  heroic  romance.     Three  aumre*. 
tearly  contemporary  writers,  Gomben'ille,  Calpre-  ^y,"'*'" 
\ide,   Scuderi,   supplied  a   number  of  voluminous 
Itories,  frequently   historical   in   some   of  their   names,  but 
tferly  destitute  of  truth    in  circumstances,  characters,  an<^ 
utnnArs.     Gomberville  led  the  way  in  his   Polexandre,  fir» 
ublishe<l  in    16M2,  and  i-eaching  in  Liter  editions  to  abou* 
J.i'H  lO  pages.     "  Tiiis,"  says  a  modern  writer,  ''  seems  to  have 
en   the  mixlel  of  the  works  of  Calpruiiude  ajid  Scuderi 
This  ponderous  work  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort   of  inter 
ediate  production  between  the  later  compositions  and  th» 
icient  fables  of  chivalry.      It  has,  indeed,  a  close  atlinity 
I  the  heroic  romance;    but   many  of  the    exploits   of  the 
lero  are  as  extravagant  as  those  of  a  pala<lin  or  knight  of 
ihe  Bound  Table."'*'    No  romanoe  in  the   language  has  so 

'  ItuDlop'*  lOiUiTj  of  notion,  TOl.  iU.  p.  184:  DinKmphte  UnlronoUa;  Boutemfe 
>l.  t.  p.  2U6.  >  Dimlop,  Ul.  '2^, 
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eomptex  an  intrigue,  insomuch  that  it  u  followed  vrith  tliRi- 
culty  ;  anil  the  author  litis  in  successive  editions  cafiricioiislj 
remodelled  parts  of  his  story,  which  is  wholly  of  his  own 
invention.' 

54.    Calprcncde,   a   poet  of  no   contemptible  pcwrers  of 
ioia^iiiation,  t)oured  forth  his  stores  of  rapid  inven- 

■^  ■  tion  in  several  romances  more  celebrated  than  llinl 
of  Gomberville.  The  first,  which  is  contiiined  in  ten  oc-tjivo 
volumes,  is  the  Cassandra.  This  appeared  in  1 642,  and  was 
followed  by  the  Cleopatra,  published,  acconling  to  the  custoia 
of  romaneea,  in  successive  parte»  the  earliest  in  164{).  La 
Harpe  thinks  this  unquestionably  the  best  work  of  Calpre- 
nede ;  Bouterwek  seems  to  prefer  the  Cassandra ;  Pbimtmond 
is  not  wholly  his  own ;  five  out  of  twelve  volumes  belong  Ui 
one  De  Vaumoriere,  a  continuator.'  Calprenede,  like  mtuiy 
others,  had  but  a  life-estate  in  the  temple  of  fame,  and,  moru 
happy  perhaps  than  greater  men,  lived  out  the  whole  favor 
of  the  world,  which,  having  been  largely  showeretl  on  liia 
head,  strewed  no  memorials  on  his  grave.  It  became,  soon 
aAer  his  death,  through  the  satire  of  Boileau  and  the  inHu- 
encc  of  a  new  style  in  fiction,  a  matter  of  course  to  turn  hiia 
into  ridicule.  It  is  impossible  that  his  romances  sboidd  be 
reaii  again  ;  but  those  who,  for  the  purposes  of  general  criti- 
dsm,  have  gone  back  to  these  volumes,  find  not  a  littlo  to 
praise  in  his  genius,  and  in  some  mccujure  to  explain  his  [wpu- 
larity.  "  Calprenede,"  says  Bouterwek,  "  belonged  U)  tho 
extravagant  party,  which  endeavored  to  ^ve  a  triumph  to 
genius  at  the  expense  of  taste,  and  by  that  very  means  played 
into  the  liands  of  the  opposite  party,  which  saw  nothing  so 
laudable  as  the  ob«ervation  of  the  rules  which  taste  pre- 
scribed- We  have  only  to  become  ac<]uainted  with  any  »>i» 
of  the  prolix  romances  of  Caljirenede,  such,  for  instance,  a& 
the  Cassandra,  to  see  clearly  the  spu'it  which  animates  the 
whole  invention.  We  find  there  again  the  heroism  of  chi- 
valry, the  enthusiastic  raptures  of  love,  the  struggle  of  duty 
with  passion,  the  victory  of  magnanimity,  sincerity,  and 
humanity,  over  force,  fraud,  and  barbarism,  in  the  genuino 
characters  and  circumstances  of  romance.  The  events  are 
skilfully  interwoven;  and  a  truly  poetical  keeping  belongs 
to  the  whole,  however  extended  it  may  be.  The  dilution 
of  Calprenedo  is  a  Uttle  monotonous,  but  not  at  all  trivia], 

>  Bkv  CaiT.  *  Dualop,  Itt.  3U. 
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witl  scIJom  affented.  It  is  lITco  thftt  of  old  romance,  pinve, 
cin-umsUintial,  somewhat  in  the  chionick  style,  l»ut  ])ictur- 
e34]ue,  ntrr«'eable,  full  of  sensibility  and  simplicity.  Many  pa»- 
8i4?es  niifrht,  if  versified,  find  a  place  in  the  most  beautiful 
poem  of  this  dass."  ' 

55.  The  honoi-s  of  this  romantic  literature  have  long  been 
Bhareii  by  the  female  sex-  In  the  age  of  Richelieu  ^^^^^ 
and  Majiarin,  this  was  represented  by  Mademoiselle 
de  Sctideri,  a  name  very  glorious  for  a  season,  but  which 
unfortuniitely  did  not,  like  that  of  Calprenede,  eontinue  to  be 
each  durin^f  the  whole  life-time  of  lier  who  bore  it.  The  old 
age  of  Mademoiselle  de  Seuderi  was  ignominiously  treated 
by  the  pitiless  Boileau ;  aud,  reaching  more  than  her  nine- 
tieth year,  she  almost  survived  her  only  offspring,  those  of 
her  pen.  In  her  youth,  she  had  been  the  associate  of  the 
Rambouillet  circle,  and  caught  perhapa  in  some  measure  from 
them  wliat  she  gave  back  with  intei-est, —  a  tone  of  i)erpetual 
affectation,  and  a  jjcdantic  gallantry,  which  could  not  withstand 
the  lii-eit  approjich  of  ridicnlo.  Her  first  romance  was  Ibrahim, 
published  in  1 6i5o ;  but  the  more  celebrated  were  the  GroJtd 
Cyrus  and  the  Clelie.  Each  of  these  two  ronianoes  is  in  ten 
volumes."  The  persons  chiefty  connected  with  the  Hotel 
Raml>ouillet  sat  for  tiicir  pictures,  as  Persians  or  Babylonians, 
in  Cyrus.  Julie  d'Angennes  herself  bore  the  name  of  Arte- 
nice,  by  which  she  was  afterwards  distinguished  among  Lef 
friends ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  instance  not  only  of  the  jiopu- 
larity  of  these  romances,  but  of  the  respectful  sentiment, 
which,  from  the  elevation  and  purity  no  one  can  deny  them  to 
exhibit,  was  always  associated  in  the  gravest  peisons  with 
their  fictions,  that  a  pi-elate  of  eminent  fame  for  eloquence, 
Fishier,  in  his  funei-al  sermon  on  this  lady,  calls  her  ♦•the 
incoraparable  Artcnice."  *  Such  an  allu8i(m  wouW  appear  to 
ns  misplaced;  but  we  may  presume  that  it  was  not  so  thought, 
Scuderi's  romances  seem  to  have  been  remarkably  the  favor- 
iij?B  of  the  cJergy:  Huet,  Mascaron,  Godcaa,  as  ranch  as 
Fl^'hier.  were  her  ardent  admirers.  "  I  find,"  says  the  second 
of  these,  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  French  pulpit,  in 
writing  to  Mademoiselle  de  Seuderi,  "  so  much  in  your  works 
uiiculalcd  to  reform  the  world,  that,  in  the  sermons  I  am  now 

t  Pouterwak,  t1.  230.  •  Blogr.  UnlT. )  Doalop  j  Bquterwek. 

•  Sennotii  do  tUxhiu,  H.  82&  (aiit.  leuO).    Bui  p«»l»Uy  lUiMUBt  wmiW  not  h«** 
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prepariug  for  the  court,  you  will  often  be  on  my  table  by  tlM 
side  of  St.  AuguBtin  and  Su  Bernard." '  In  the  writings  of  this 
hwly,  we  see  the  last  footstep  of  the  old  cliivalroua  romance. 
She,  like  Cttl|)renede,  liad  derived  from  this  source  the  predo- 
minant cliaracteristics  of  her  pePHonng^es,  —  an  exulted  geni> 
rosity,  a  disdain  of  all  nelfissh  considei-ations,  a  courage  which 
attempts  im[)0d8ibilities  and  is  rewarded  by  acliievjng  them, 
a  love  outragiiously  hyperbolical  in  pretence,  yet  irttrinsicallj 
without  poissiou ;  all,  in  sljort,  tliat  Ce^^'ante8  has  bestowed  on 
Don  Quixote.  Love,  however,  or  its  counterfeit,  gallantry, 
plays  a  still  more  leading  part  in  tiie  French  romance  than  iq 
its  Castilian  prototype ;  the  feats  of  heroes,  though  not  leaa 
wonderful,  arc  less  prominent  on  tl^p  canvas;  and  a  metaphy- 
sicjd  pediuitry  replaces  the  pompous  metaphoi-s  in  which  the 
knight  of  sorrowful  countenance  had  t;iken  so  much  delight. 
The  approbation  of  many  persons,  far  superior  judges  to  Don 
Quixote,  makes  it  impossible  to  doubt  tlial  tlie  romances  of 
Calprenede  and  Scuderi  were  better  than  liis  library.  But, 
as  this  is  the  least  possible  praise,  it  will  c«.'rtainly  not  tempt 
any  one  away  from  the  nch  and  varied  repast  of  fiction  which 
the  last  and  present  century  have  spread  l>efore  him.  Made- 
moiselle de  Scudori  has  perverted  history  still  more  than  Cal- 
prenede, and  changed  her  lloraans  into  languishing  Parisians. 
It  is  not  to  be  tbrgottcn,  that  the  taste  of  her  party,  though  it 
did  not,  properly  speaking,  infect  Conneille,  corapelle<l  him  to 
weaken  some  of  his  tragedies.  And  this  must  be  the  justifi- 
cation of  Boileau's  cutting  ridicule  upon  this  truly  estimable 
woman.  Slie  had  certaiidy  kept  up  a  tone  of  severe  and  high 
morality,  with  which  the  aristocracy  of  Paris  could  ill  dis- 
pense ;  but  it  was  one  not  difficult  to  feign,  and  there  might 
be  Tartuffes  of  sentiment  as  well  as  of  religion.  Whatever 
is  take  in  taste  is  apt  to  be  allied  to  what  is  insiacere  in 
character. 

56.  The  Argenis  of  Barclay,  a  son  of  the  defender  of  royal 
Argvokaf  authority  against  republican  theories,  is  a  Latin 
BuKiay.  romance,  superior  perhaps  to  those  after  Cervantes, 
which  the  Spanish  or  French  language  could  boast.  It  haa 
indeed  always  been  reckoned  among  political  allegories.     That 


'  Biogr.  Cni*.  MiukmoSiwIl*  de  Ssadoii 
mu  not  giftod  by  nuturu  witU  b«uut/,  or, 
ta  tltb  Uognphi-r  nmra  bluntly  t^jt, 
*^  6taf t  d'uno  cxtri^me  Inideur.'^  She  woola 
probiibly  tiATe  wlflbvd  ibU  to  h»n  bma 
oUierwidi;,  but  ciirried  olT  tii«  mattttr  Tery 
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the  state  of  France  in  the  lart  years  of  Henry  ITT.  Is  partially 
BliHflowed  in  it,  can  tulmit  of  no  doubt:  sevei'al  chjiracters  are 
fainlly  veiled  either  by  anagram  or  Greek  translation  of  their 
names ;  but  wliether  to  avoid  the  insipidity  of  servile  alle- 
gory, or  to  excite  the  reader  by  perplexity,  Barclay  has 
mingled  so  much  of  mere  fiction  with  his  story,  that  no 
attempts  at  a  regtilar  key  to  the  whole  work  can  be  successful ; 
nor  in  fact  does  the  fable  of  this  romnnce  run  in  any  parallel 
Blreani  with  real  events.  His  object  seems,  in  great  measure, 
to  have  been  the  discussion  of  political  questions  in  feigned 
dialogue.  But,  though  in  these  wc  find  no  want  of  acuteness 
or  good  sense,  they  have  not  at  present  much  novelty  in  our 
eyes ;  and  tliouirh  the  style  is  really  pleafting,  or,  as  some  have 
judged,  excellent,'  and  the  incidents  not  ill  contrived,  it  might 
be  hard  to  go  entirely  through  a  Latin  romance  of  700  pages, 
unless  indeed  we  had  no  alternative  given  but  the  perusal  of 
the  similar  works  in  Spanish  or  Fi-ench.  The  Argenis  was 
jmblished  at  llome  in  1622  :  some  of  the  personages  introduced 
by  Barclay  are  his  own  contemporaries;  a  proot'  that  he  did 
not  intend  a  strictly  historical  allegory  of  the  events  of  the 
last  age.  The  Euphormio  of  the  same  author  resem-  in,  ua- 
hies  in  some  degree  tlie  Argenis ;  but,  with  leas  of  pt"™'"- 
story  and  character,  has  a  more  direct  reference  to  Euroi^an 
politics.  It  contains  much  political  disquisition ;  and  one 
whole  boqk  is  employed  in  a  description  of  the  m:inncrs  and 
laws  of  different  countries,  with  no  disguise  of  names. 

57.  Campanella  gave  a  loose  to  his  fanciful  humor  in  a 
fiction,  entitled  The  City  of  the  Sun,  published  at  campai^i- 
Frankfort  in  1623,  in  imitation,  perliaps,  of  the  i»'«  city 
Utopia.  Tlie  City  of  the  Sun  is  supjjosed  to  stand  "  *  ""' 
upon  a  mountain  situated  in  Ceylon,  urtder  the  equator.  A 
commuoity  of  goods  and  women  is  established  in  this  repub- 
lic, the  principal  magistrate  of  which  is  styled  Sun,  and  is 
elected  after  a  strict  examination  in  all  kinds  of  science. 
Campanella  has  brought  in  so  much  of  liis  own  philosophical 
system,  that  we  may  presume  that  to  have  been  the  object  of 
this  romance.  The  Solars,  he  tells  us,  abstained  at  first  from 
tiesh,  because  they  thought  it  cruel  to  kill  animals.     "  But 


1  r,.i..j,i,„   (,„. 


"-■Ml  an  ardent  latinity  li  lonre  that  of  Petronlm  Arbltw  ; 

■n  thf  Inn-  but   1   tun   oot   well  enougli    ncijuainlwl 

i;  It  to  IhiU  witli   tUiit  wriUT    to    speak   cnnSdeiifly. 

..:^u-i  ItouMltu,  Tho  iranii!  obwmtlon  mwinii  sppUcabl*  > 
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aftci-vi'aitls  considering  tliat  it  wonW  be  equally  cruel  to  kill 

jilfltits,  vvliicli  arc  no  less  endowed  with  flcnsation,  so  lliat.  tli^-y 
mu8t  ptrish  by  fainiite,  tlicy  understixxi  that  ignohle  thirtgii 
were  create<I  for  the  use  of  noMer  things,  and  now  eat.  all 
tilings  without  sci'tii>le."  Anotlier  Latin  romance  had  sonic 
celebrity  in  ita  day,  the  ]Monarchia  Solij»sorum,  a  satire  on  the 
Jesuits  in  the  fictitious  nauic  of  Lucius  Cornelius  £uropeua. 
It  has  boeti  ascribed  to  more  than  one  person :  tlie  probable 
author  is  one  Seotli,  who  had  himBcIf  belonged  to  the  order.' 
This  book  did  not  seem  to  me  in  the  least  interesting :  if  it  ia 
80  in  any  degi-ee,  it  mudt  be  not  as  mei<e  liction,  but  as  a 
revelation  of  secrets. 

oH.  It  is  not  80  muclj  an  extraordinary  as  an  unfortunate 
Ftw  bfwiui  dcliciency  in  our  own  literary  annals,  that  England 
ofn.u.iDiu  HJinuld  have  been  destitute  of  the  comic  romance,  of 
"•f*"  •  that  derived  from  real  life,  in  this  period;  since  in 
fact  we  may  say  the  same,  as  has  been  seen,  of  France.  The 
■picaretque  novels  of  S))ain  were  thought  well  worthy  of  trans- 
lation ;  but  it  occurred  to  no  one,  or  no  one  had  the  gift 
of  genius,  to  shift  the  scene,  and  imitate  their  delineation  of 
native  manners.  Of  how  much  value  would  have  been  a 
genuine  English  novel,  the  mirror  of  actual  life  in  tlie  varions 
ranks  of  sor.'iety,  written  under  Elizabeth  or  under  the  Stuarts! 
We  should  have  seen,  if  the  execution  had  not  been  very 
coarse,  and  the  delineation  absolutely  confined  to  low  charac- 
tei-8,  the  social  habits  of  our  forefathers  better  than  by  all  our 
other  sources  of  that  knowledge, —  the  plays,  the  letters,  the 
tniditions  and  anecdotes,  the  pictures  or  buildings,  of  the  time. 
Notwithstanding  tlie  interest  which  all  profess  to  take  in  liie 
history  of  manners,  our  notions  of  them  are  generally  meagre 
and  imperfect;  and  hence  modem  works  of  fiction  are  but 
cioide  and  inaccurate  designs  when  they  endeavor  to  represent 
the  living  England  of  two  centuries  since.  Even  Scott,  who 
bad  a  fme  instinctive  perception  of  truth  and  nature,  anfl 
who  had  read  mncli,  does  not  appear  to  have  seized  the 
genuine  tone  of  conversation,  juid  to  have  been  a  little  mislwl 
by  the  style  of  Shakspeiu'e.  This  ia  rather  elaborate  and 
removed  from  vulgar  use  by  a  sort  of  archaism  in  phrase, 
and  by  a  pointed  turn  in  the  dialogue,  adapted  to  theatrie-al 
citterancc,  but  wanting  the  ease  of  ordinary  si>eech. 

59.  I  can  only  pro<luce  two  books  by  English  aotUors,  in 

'  fOagr  Uulr.  itrU. "  Soottl  tai  luclioaori "  Nkeroa,  foil.  zxzr.  uiil  ] 
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this  first  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  ^jjuch  &11  propexlj 
under  the  chiss  of  rioveb  or  romanci^s ;  and,  of  those,  „    . 
one  ts  written  in  Lntin.      Ihis  is  the  Mnmliis  Alter   Aiurtit 

jut  Idem  of  Bishop  lIiUl,  an  imitation  of  the  hitter  JjJ^™'' 
and  wesiker  voluini's    of    liaholnis.      A   country  in 
Term  Australis  is  divided  into  four  regions,  —  Cnipulia,  Vira- 

iginia,  Moroneo,  and  Luvernio.     Ma|i8  of  the  wliolo  htnd  and 

[of  particular  regions  ai-e  given;  and  the  nature  of  the  satire, 
much  of  which  lias  any  especial  reference  to  England, 
eoiiily  be  collected.     It  is  not  a  very  sucoeasful  effoit. 
"60.    Another  prelate,  or  one  who  became  such,  Francis 

IGoilwin,  was  the  author  of  a  much  more  curious   ooj,rtn., 

I  story.  It  ia  called  tlie  Man  in  the  Moon,  and  relates  Joumny** 
the  journey  of  one  Domingo  Gonzalez  to  that  planet.  "  """^ 
This  was  wiitten  by  Godwin,  according  to  Antony  Wood, 
while  he  was  a  student  at  Oxford.*  By  some  intemal  pnxtfs, 
it  must  have  been  later  than  l-^>{)9,  and  before  the  rleath  of 
Elizabeth  in  1603.  But  it  was  not  publi.slied  till  KWirt,  It 
was  trauslaleJ  into  French,  and  became  the  model  of  Cy- 
rano  de    Bcrgerac,  as    he  was   of  Swift.      Go<i\vin   himself 

[  I»a<l  no  prototype,  as  far  as  I  know,  but  Lucian,  Ho  resem- 
bles those  writers  in   the  naturid  and  veracious  tone  of  bis 

j  lies.  The  Hction  is  rather  ingenious  and  amusing  throughout; 
but  the  most  i-eraarkal>le  pait  Li  the  hjippy  conjectures,  if  we 
must  bay  no  more,  of  hia  philosophy.  Not  only  does  the 
writer  declaae  positively  for  the  Copemican  system,  which 

I  was  uncommon  at  that  time,  but  he  has  surprisingly  nnder- 
Btmxl  the  principle  of  gravitation  ;  it  being  distinctly  suppose*! 

I  that  the  earth's  alti-action  diminishes  with  the  distance.  Nor 
is  the  following  passage  less  curious:  ''I  must  let  you  undcr- 

I  Bland  thill  the  globe  of  the  moon  is  not  altogether  destitute 
of  an  attractive  power ;  but  it  is  far  weaker  than  that  of  the 
earth :  as  if  a  man  do  but  spring  upwards  with  all  hi?,  force, 

I  lis  dant^jrs  do  when  they  show  their  activity  by  capering,  he 

I  eliull  be  able  to  mount  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high,  and  then  lie  is 

I  quite  Ijeyond  all  attraction  of  the  moon."  By  this  device, 
Gonznie;;  returns  from  his  sojourn  in  the  latter,  though  it 
nicpiired  a  more  complex  one  to  bring  him  thither.     "Tlie 

j  looon,"  he  observes,  "  is  covered  with  u  sea,  except  the  parts 


'  Atbcnis  OxonlaiUM,  tvI.  II.  rol.  558.    work,  a.ml  tnluM  Dnmlale  Oonulajte  Ikf 
Ftt   )•  r«nukuhle   tlut  Mr,    Duulnp   hiu    nial  autUor.     Hkt.  of  Action,  til,  89| 
t««a  iKimraDt  of  Uudwiu'd  claim  to  Um 
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which  seem  somewhat  darker  to  us,  and  are  dry  land."  A 
contrary  hypothesis  came  afterwards  to  prevail ;  but  we  must 
not  expect  every  thing  from  our  ingenious  young  student. 

61.  Though  I  can  mention  nothing  el.se  in  English  which 
Howell's  comes  exactly  within  our  notions  of  a  rouianre,  we 
l»**>i"'»     may  advert  to  the  Dodona'a  Grove  of  James  Howdl. 

"■  This  is  a  strange  allegory,  without  any  ingenuity  in 
maintaining  the  analogy  between  the  outer  and  inner  story, 
which  alone  can  give  a  reatler  any  pleasure  in  allegorical 
writing.  The  subject  is  the  state  of  Europe,  especially  of 
England,  about  1640,  under  the  guii«e  of  animated  trees  in  a 
forest.  The  style  is  like  the  following:  "The  next  morning 
tlie  royal  olives  sent  some  prime  elms  to  atteml  Prince  Roco- 
lino  in  quality  of  olhcers  of  state ;  and,  a  little  after,  he  was 
brought  to  the  royal  pdace  in  the  same  state  Elaiana's  kings 
use  to  be  attended  the  day  of  their  coronation."  The  contri- 
Tauce  is  all  along  so  clumsy  and  unintelligible,  the  invention 
Bo  poor  and  absurd,  the  story,  if  story  there  bo,  so  dull  an 
«cho  of  well-known  events,  that  it  is  im|K»s3ible  Ur  reckon 
Dodona's  Grove  any  thing  but  an  entire  failure.  Howell  lias 
no  wit ;  but  he  has  abundance  of  conceits,  flat  and  common- 
place enough.  With  all  this,  he  was  a  man  of  some  sense  and 
observation.  His  letters  are  entertaining ;  but  tliey  scarcely 
deserve  consideration  in  this  volume. 

62.  It  is  very  possible  that  some  small  works  belonging  to 
AdrpTitniM  ^^'^  cxtensive  class  have  been  omitted,  which  my 
orihiroD  readers,  or  myself  on  second  consideration,  might 
de>ii;ui!a  e.  jy,jjj  j,gj  unworthy  of  notice.  It  is  also  one  so  mia- 
cellaneoHs,  that  we  might  fairly  doubt  as  to  some  whicli  have 
a  certain  claim'  to  l>e  admitted  into  it.  Such  are  the  Adven- 
tures of  the  Baron  de  Fa;neste,  by  the  famous  Agrippa  d'Ati- 
bigne  (whose  autobiography,  by  the  way,  has  at  least  the 
liveliness  of  fiction) ;  a  singular  book,  written  in  dialogue, 
wli(!i*e  an  imaginary  Gascon  baron  recounts  his  tales  of  the 
camp  and  the  court.  He  is  made  to  speak  a  patois  not  quite 
easy  for  us  to  understand,  and  not  perhaps  worth  the  wltile ; 
hut  it  seems  to  contain  much  that  illustrates  the  state  of 
Fnmee  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Much  in  this  book  is  satirical ;  and  the  satire  falls  on  tlie 
C'iitholics,  whom  Fjeneste,  a  mere  foolish  gentleman  of  Gii»> 
flouy,  is  made  to  defend  against  an  acute  Huguenot. 
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HiarORT  or  UATOBHAnCAI.  AND  PIIYSiaAL  8CIKNCE  FROM  1000  TO  I«Stl 


Section  L 

of  Lopnrithnw  by  Mapler  —  Nc«r  0«oioiitT7  of  KrpliT  md  r»T»li<rrt- 
Algelini  —  Ifarriott  —  I>E«nirt«l  —  Antrouoiiy  —  Ki'pliT  —  Onlileo —  ("oiwrnlrnn  Pvi- 
t(<«ii  Uf^ii^  (o  prevail  —  CartesrUn  Tbeorv  of  the  World  —  Mooli&iiicul  UucoToriM 
of  aftUluo —  Utsoirtaa  —  HydniaUtica  —  Optica. 

1.  Jy  the  Inst  pnrt  of  this  work,  we  have  followed  the  pro- 
gress of  matbeinatical  and  physical  knowledge  down 

to  the  cloise  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Tlie  ancient  ncienMin 
geometers  had  done  so  much  in  their  own  province  ^'JJ2^ 
of  lines  and  figures,  lliat  little  more  of  importance 
could  be  effected,  except  by  new  methods  extending  the  limits 
of  the  science,  or  derived  from  some  other  source  of  invention. 
Algi.'hra  had  yielded  a  more  abundant  hiu-vest  to  the  genius 
of  the  sixteenth  century  j  yet  something  here  seemed  to  lie 
wanting  to  give  that  science  a  character  of  utility  and  refer- 
ence to  general  truth ;  nor  had  the  formulae  of  letters  and 
radical  signs  that  perceptible  beauty  which  often  wins  iis  to 
delight  in  geometrical  theorems  of  as  little  apparent  usefulness 
In  their  results.  Meanwhile,  the  primary  laws,  to  which  all 
mathematical  reasonings  in  their  relation  to  physical  Irutlm 
must  he  accommodated,  lay  hidden,  or  were  erroneously  con- 
ceived ;  and  none  of  these  latter  sciences,  with  the  exception 
of  astronomy,  were  beyond  tlieir  mere  infancy,  either  aa  Vn 
olwiervntion  or  theory.^ 

2.  Astronomy,  cultivated  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  with  much  industry  and  success,  was  repressed,  among 
other  more  insuperable  obstacles,  by  the  laborious  calcula- 

'  To  tMK  chapter  mj  obligations  to  BhtMn  dcs  Mathf  matiqim,  nhtch  mnrt 
Uuiitudu  an  <o  iiiiuicraun,  that  1  dull  \m  uuilcn<tooa  to  be  my  principal  authoi^ 
•Mlijvitu  piukv  pixrtic'ulgir  refervocai  to  tib    tjr  u  to/acu. 
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ti'otis  tliat  it  roquired.  The  tngonametrlcAl  tables  of  ainna, 
TfJiouii.  taiij,'ciit^,  uiiJ  scnints,  if  they  were  to  pnHliieo  smj 
n«rt»<ifc«i-  toleraljle  accuracy  in  astroniimical  obsprvjition,  must 
""*■  be  computed  to  six  or  seven  |)Uvcefl  of  decimals,  u|joii 
which  the  ren:uUir  processes  of  iniilli|jlication  uiid  division 
were  perpctuuily  to  Iw  employed.  The  consumption  of  timo 
an  well  113  riak  of  error  which  this  occasioned  was  a  serious 
evil  to  the  prjicticnl  n-stronomer. 

3.  John  Napier,  laird  of  Slerchiston,  after  several  attcmpta 
Napi«r>  Id-  ^^  diminish  this  labor  by  devices  of  his  invention, 
«ntion  of  -vvas  ha))[>y  enough  to  discover  his  famous  rnethod  of 
"^"^  ""■  lof^rithms.  Tiiis  he  first  published  at  Edinburgh 
in  1614,  with  the  title,  Mirifid  Lofrarithmorum  Canonis  De« 
scriptio,  seu  Arithincticanun  Supputationucn  IVlirabilia  Abbre- 
viatio.  He  died  in  1618;  and,  in  a  posthumous  edition 
entitled  Mirifici  Logarithmorum  Canonis  Constructio,  1619, 
ttie  method  of  construction,  which  had  been  at  first  withheld, 
is  given ;  and  llie  system  itself,  in  consequence,  perhaps,  of  the 
suggestion  of  his  friend  Briggs,  underwent  some  change. 

4.  The  invention  of  logarithms  is  one  of  the  rarest  in- 
Tiieir  st^xncos  of  Sagacity  in  the  history  of  mankind ;  and 
Dstun.  If,  j,jj3  jj^jcn  justly  noticed  aa  remarkable,  that  it 
issued  complete  from  the  mind  of  its  author,  and  baa  not 
received  any  improvement  since  his  time.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary  to  say  that  logarithms  are  a  series  of  numbers,  arranged 
in  tables  parallel  to  the  series  of  natural  numbers,  and  of 
such  a  construction,  timt,  by  adding  the  logarithms  of  two 
of  the  latter,  wo  obtain  the  logsvrilhm  of  their  product;  by 
subtracting  the  logarithm  of  one  number  from  that  of  another, 
we  obtain  that  of  their  quotient.  The  longest  proeease«, 
therefore,  of  mukiplicijtion  and  division  are  spared,  aud  re- 
duced to  one  of  mere  addition  or  subtraction. 

6.  It  ha5  been  supposed,  that  an  arithmetical  fact,  said  to 
^   ,   be  mentioned  by  Archimedes,  and  which  is  certaialr 

rnipertr  of.,  .-C  iri^-i  -^ 

iiiiLui-orii  pointed  out  m  the  work  of  an  early  Lrerraan  writer, 
lirstliSai.  ^I''"hael  Stifelfus,  put  Napier  in  the  right  course  for 
this  invention.  It  will  at  least  serve  to  illustrate 
the  pnnciiile  of  logarithms.  Stifelius  shows,  that,  if  in  a  geo 
metrical  progression  we  add  the  indices  of  any  terms  in  the 
series,  we  shall  obtiiin  the  index  of  the  products  of  those 
(nrnu.  Thus,  if  we  compare  the  geometrical  progression, 
1,  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  64,  with  the  arithmetical  one  which  DUiabon 
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tbo  ponrors  of  the  cnmtnan  redo,  namely,  0,  I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 
we  He«  that  hy  nililiiif;  two  t«rms  of  the  latt4;r  pmgn^swion,  jw 
i  and  3,  to  which  4  nnil  H  correspond  in  the  geomt'triciil 
aeries,  wc  obtain  5,  to  which  S'2,  the  product  of  4  by  8,  cor^ 
responds ;  And  the  quotient  would  be  ubtained  in  a  simihir 
manner.  But  thoiifrh  this,  which  becomes  aclf-«videiit  when 
algebraical  expicssioiis  are  employed  for  tlie  terms  of  a  series, 
seemed  at  tlie  time  rather  a  curious  property  of  numbers  in 
geometrioil  progression,  it  was  of  little  value  in  facilitating 
calculation. 

6.  If  Napier  had  simply  considered  numbers  in  themselves 
ns  repetitions  of  unity,  whicli  is  their  only  intelligi-  Kjt«,„j,.j 
ble  definition,  it  does  not  seem  that  he  could  ever  «"ouHf>>i 
have  carried  this  observation  upon  progressive  series  **" 
any  farther.  Numerically  understood,  the  tenns  of  a  geome- 
trical progression  proceed  per  sakum ;  and,  in  the  series  2,  4, 
8,  16,  it  is  as  unmeaniag  to  say  that  'A,  ij,  6,  7,  9,  in  any  fjos- 
siblu  sense,  have  a  |)lace,  or  can  be  introduced  to  any  purpose, 
aft  that  ^,  \,  J.  T^j,  or  other  fractions,  are  tnie  numbers  at  all.' 
The  ciwe,  however,  is  widely  different  when  we  use  numbera 
a»  merely  the  signs  of  8om<?thing  culpable  of  continuous  incronae 
or  decresise  ;  of  space,  of  durati(m,  of  velocity.  These  art\  for 
our  convenience,  divided  by  arbitrary  intervals,  to  which  tlie 
numerical  unit  is  made  to  correspond.  But,  as  these  interval* 
are  indefinitely  divisible,  the  unit  is  supposed  capable  of  divi- 
sion into  fractional  [)arta,  each  of  them  a  repiriscnUUion  of  the 
ratio  which  a  portion  of  the  interval  boars  to  tiie  whole.  And 
thus  also  we  must  see,  that,  as  fractions  of  the  unit  b«ir  a 
relation  to  uniform  quantity,  so  all  the  inti^gral  nnmljei-s  which 
do  not  enter  into  the  terms  of  a  geometrical  piogression  cor- 
respond to  certain  portions  of  variable  quantity.  11' a  l>ody 
fulling  down  an  inclined  plane  acquires  a  velocity  at  one  point 
which  would  carry  it  thi-Qugh  two  feet  in  a  second,  and  »l 


I  IVw  boofc«  of  srlthmKIr,  nvwta  aigt- 
bnt,  -'-'^^  ■'■■  I'-  ■■;■-  '.■•'■  {'i-^n  iiC  tha 
out"'  'U  Vrntweon 

lUrtt-  :■  .  . '  1 1 V,  whiob 

U  iilni'wr-  MiYM  IV.  (jo  nn'ri'K'K"'i  in  all  thoif 
*uyMV<jut?ur.  nni/^>rjlngii.  Wnllii*  htis  done 
It  jiTwfx'rtv:  nfttfT  •♦■Hn^  Tpry  cl«irly 
"'    '   '■  '  lulwnt   but 
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e&Dt,  4re  (Vaettnm.  em  qoldiun  unl  m 
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expniuuiur. "  —  aiiuiioais  UalTenalU, «.  L 
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a  lower  point  one  which  would  carry  it  through  four  feet  in  ibtt 
same  timn,  theru  must,  by  the  nature  of  a  continually  accui«>> 
rated  motion,  be  some  point  Iwtween  these  wliere  the  velocity 
might  be  reprej^ented  by  the  number  tliree.  Hence,  wherevoi 
the  numbers  of  a  common  geometrical  series,  like  2,  4,  8,  16 
represent  velocities  at  certain  intervals,  tlie  intermediate  num- 
bers will  represent  velocities  at  intermediate  intervals ;  and 
til  us  it  may  be  said,  that  all  numbere  are  terms  of  a  geometri- 
cal progression,  but  one  which  should  always  be  considered  us 
what  it  is,  —  a  progi^ession  of  continuous,  not  discrete  quan- 
tity, capable  of  being  indicated  by  number,  but  not  number 
itself. 

7.  It  was  a  necevSi^ary  conBequence,  that,  if  all  namben 
could  l)«  trejited  ns  terms  of  a  progression,  and  if 
their  indices  could  be  found  like  those  of  au  ordinary 

aeries,  the  method  of  finding  products  of  terms  by  addition  of 
indices  would  be  universal.  The  means  that  Napier  adopted 
for  this  purpose  were  surprisingly  ingenious;  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  make  them  clear  to  those  who  are  likely  to  require 
it,  especially  without  the  use  of  lines.  It  may  suffice  to  say 
that  his  process  was  laborious  in  the  highest  degree,  consisting 
of  the  interpolation  of  6,931,472  me^ui  proportionals  between 
1  and  2,  and  repeating  a  similar  and  still  mure  tedious  opera- 
tion for  all  prime  numbers.  The  logarithms  of  other  numbers 
were  easily  obtained,  according  to  Uie  fundamental  principle 
of  the  invention,  by  adding  their  factors.  Logarithms  appear 
to  have  been  so  called  because  they  aie  the  sum  of  these 
mean  ratios,  )i6yuv  itpi$fi6(- 

8.  In  the  original  tables  of  Napier,  the  logarithm  of  10 
tftbiMor  ^"^^  2.3025850.  In  those  published  ailerwards 
Kytarwd  (1618),  he  changed  this  for  1.0000000;  making,  of 
^*^'  course,  that  of  100,  2.0000000,  and  so  forth.  This 
eonstmction  has  been  followed  since;  but  those  of  the  iirst 
method  ai-e  not  wholly  neglected :  they  are  called  hyperbolical 
logarithms  from  expressing  a  property  of  tl»at  curve.  Napier 
found  a  coadjutor  well  worthy  of  him  in  Henry  Briggs,  pro- 
fessor of  geometry  at  Gresham  College,  It  is  uncertain  from 
which  of  them  the  change  in  the  form  of  logarithms  pro- 
ceeded. IJriggs,  in  1018,  published  a  table  of  logarithms  up 
to  1,000,  CiJculatod  by  himself.  Tliis  was  followed  in  1G24 
by  his  greater  work.  Arithmetics  Logarithmica,  containing 
the  logai'ithms  of  all  natural  numbers  as  high  as  20,000,  wid 
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•gain  from  90,000  to  100,000.  These  are  calculated  to  four- 
let;n  places  of  decimala ;  thus  reducing  the  error,  wliich, 
strictly  speaking,  must  always  exist  from  the  priuciple  of 
logarilhmical  coostruction,  to  an  almost  iulinitesiiual  ti'iictiuu. 
ilu  hfid  desigiiud  to  publish  a  second  table,  with  the  luga> 
rithms  of  sines  and  tan<5ent3  to  the  100th  part  of  a  degree. 
Thia  lie  left  in  a  considerably  advanced  Btate;  and  it  wa* 
published  by  Gellibrand  in  IG33.  Gunter  hiid,  as  early  us 
1C:^0,  (;ivcn  the  logarithms  of  sines  and  tangents  on  the  suxa- 
gesinial  scale,  as  far  as  seven  decimals.  Vlacq,  a  Dutch 
Ixxikseller,  printed  in  1G28  a  translation  of  lirigga's  Aiitli- 
mctica  Logarithmica,  filling  up  the  interval  from  20,000  to 
90,000,  with  logai'lthms  calculated  to  eleven  decimals,  lia 
published  also,  in  16<j3,  his  Trigonometrica  Artiiicialis;  tlia 
most  useful  work,  perliape,  tliat  had  ap}>ciired,  as  it  incorpo- 
rated the  laboi-s  of  Briggs  and  Gellibrand.  Kepler  csime  like 
aster  to  the  subject;   and,  observing  that  some  foreign 

Ihematicians  tlisliked  the  theory  upon  which  Niipier  had 
explained  the  nature  of  logarithms,  as  not  rigidly  geonietrit^al, 
gave  one  of  his  own.  to  which  they  could  not  oliject.  But  it 
may  probably  be  said,  that  the  very  novelty  to  which  tlio 
disciples  of  the  ancient  geometry  were  averse,  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  notion  of  velocity  into  mathematical  rcfisoning, 
was  that  which  linked  the  abstract  science  of  quantity  with 
nature,  and  prepared  the  way  for  that  expansive  theory  of 
infinites,  which  bears  at  once  upon  the  subtlest  trutlis  tliat 
can  exercise  the  understanding,  and  the  most  evident  that  can 
fall  under  the  senses. 

9.  It  was,  indeed,  at  thb  time  that  the  modem  geometryi 
which,  if  it  deviates  sometiiing  i'rom  the  clcaraess   Kepier'* 
and  precision  of  the  ancient,  has  incomparably  the  new  goo- 
advantage  over  it  in  its  reach  of  application,  took  its  "'*  '^' 
rise,     Kopler  was  the  man  that  led  the  way.     Ho  published 
iti  1615  Ilia  Nova  Stereoraetria  Doliormn,  a  treatise  on  tlie 
rapacity  of  casks.     In  this  he  considers   the   various   soliila 
which  may  be  formed  by  the  revolution  of  a  segment  of  a 
oonic  section  round  a  line  which  is  not  its  axis ;    a  condition 
not  unfrequent  in  the  form  of  a  cask.     Many  of  the  problems 
which  he  starts  he  is  unable  to   solve.     But  what  is  most 
remarkable  in  this  treatise  is,  that  he  here  suggests  the  bold 
idea,  thtit  a  circle  may  be  deemed  to  l>e  comfKtscd  of  un  iufi- 
uito  number  of  triangles,  having  their  bases  in  their  clrcam* 
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ference,  and  their  common  apex  in  the  c«ntre ;  a  cone,  in  like 
manner,  of  infinite  pynuiiida,  and  a  cylinfler  of  infinito  prinnw.' 
T\}0  ancic.n(s  hud  shown,  st*  is  well  known,  that  a  polygon 
inscribed  in  a  cinle,  and  another  de9CTiV>ed  uiwut  it,  inny,  hy 
coutinual  biiMJction  of  their  sides,  be  made  to  ai>pron(.li  nearer 
to  each  other  than  by  any  assignable  difference.  The  circle 
itself  lay,  of  course,  between  them.  Euclid  cont«ntd  himself 
with  saying,  that  the  circle  is  prejiter  than  any  poh'<ron  that 
can  he  inscribed  in  it,  and  less  than  any  fiolygon  that  can  be 
described  about  it.  The  method  by  which  they  approximated 
to  tlie  curve  space  by  continual  increase  or  diminution  of  the 
rectilineal  Hgnre  was  called  exhaustion;  and  the  space  ittself 
is  properly  called  by  later  geometers  the  limit.  As  curvili- 
neal  and  rectilineal  spaces  cannot  possibly  be  compared  by 
means  of  8U|ier|X>8ition,  or  by  showing  that  their  several  con- 
stituent portions  could  be  made  to  coincide,  it  had  long  been 
acknowledged  by  the  best  geometers  impossible  to  quadrate 
by  a  direct  process  any  curve  surface.  But  Arehiraedes  had 
found,  as  to  the  parabola,  that  there  was  a  rectilineal  space, 
of  which  he  coidd  indirectly  demonstrate  that  it  was  eqaaJ, 
that  is,  could  not  be  unequal,  to  the  curve  itself. 

10.  In  this  state  of  the  general  problem,  the  ancient 
ita  itiiTtr-  ™<?thod»  of  indcfinit*  approximation  havinq;  prepared 
niwfmin  the  Way,  Kepler  came  to  his  solution  of  questions 
tacADdeat.  ^^j^j^.j,  regn^rjcj  tlje  capacity  of  vessels,  Atrt'ordiiig 
to  Fabroni,  he  supposed  solids  to  consist  of  an  infinite  number 
of  surfaces,  surfaces  of  an  inllnity  of  lines,  lines  of  ititinite 
iwints.''  If  this  be  strictly  true,  he  mui«t  have  left  little,  in 
point  of  invention,  for  Cavalieri.  So  long  as  geometry  is 
employed  as  a  mcthf)d  of  logic,  an  exercise  of  tiie  under- 
standing on  those  mo<lificalions  of  quantity  which  the  imagi- 
nation cannot  gnisp,  such  as  points,  lines,  intinites,  it  must 
apjtear  almost  an  offensive  absurdity  to  speak  of  a  circle  as  a 
polygon  with  an  infinite  number  of  sides.  But  when  it 
becomes  the  handmaid  of  practiced  art,  or  even  of  physii-ai 
science,  there  can  be  no  other  objection  than  always  arises 
from  incongruity  and  incorrectness  of  language.     It  has  been 

*  Fabroni,  Vit^  ItAlorum,  I.  272.  antlrjunnim    ttt'roonstmtiormm    rlrouUtu 

'  "  JJeni  qunqiie    (oliilii    rngituTlt    »x  to  nirthnilun  infer  w  "•■■niinirnnili  nifunii 

ll]fllilt4>    nUnuTO    BuperOclcruni    oxi^tere,  circunifichptaji  ct  iuscriptiiA  U.i  plsinis  aul 

*u|ier(!cUi>  niiU'iii  ex  Wimit  ItiniiKi",  ac  iwlliiis,  i|im)  iiM-iv«iirsnili>  e»'<'i>l,  ll»  d»- 

UrM*i4  ex  liitiiiitl'*  punctid.    0<u?niiit  ipm  rliiiarontur/'.— -Fabnml,  TiUa  ItAlorus 

^iviutum  ea  nttioiM*  brvrior  fieri  Tin  pofiMit  1.  272i 
M  Ten  qiuedam  captu  dilBdlionv,  eiua 
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Ibond  poseiblci  to  avoid  the  expressions  attributed  to  Keplor ; 
but  thej  seem  to  denote,  in  feet,  nothing  more  than  those  of 
Euclid  or  Archimedes,  —  that  the  difference  between  a  mag- 
nitude and  its  limit  may  be  regularly  diminished,  till,  without 
Btrictlj  vanishing,  it  becomes  less  than  any  assignable  quantity, 
and  may  consequently  be  disregai-ded  in  reasoning  upon 
actual  bodies. 

11.  Galileo,  says  Fabroni,  trod  in  the  steps  of  Kepler,  and 
in  his  first  dialogue  on  mechanics,  when  treating  of  Adopted  ij 
a  cylinder  cut  out  of  an  hemisphere,  became  con-  ''»■*'«> 
versant  with  indivisibles  (familiarem  habere  coepit  cum  indi- 
visibilibus  usum).  But  in  that  dialogue  he  confused  the 
metaphysical  notions  of  divisible  quantity,  supposing  it  to  be 
composed  of  unextended  indivisibles ;  and,  not  venturing  to 
affirm  that  infinites  could  be  equal  or  unequal  to  one  another, 
Jie  preferred  to  say  tliat  words  denoting  equality  or  excess 
could  only  be  used  as  to  finite  quantities.  In  his  fourth  dia- 
logue, on  the  centre  of  gravity,  he  comes  back  to  the  exhaus- 
tive method  of  Archimedes.* 

12.  Cavalieri,  professor  of  mathematics  at  Bologna,  the 
•generally  reputed  father  of  the  new  geometry,  though  Extended 
Kepler  seems  to  have  so  greatly  anticipated  him,  by  Cara- 
had  completed  his  Method  of  Indivisibles  in  1626.  "*'^' 
The  book  was  not  published  till  1635.  His  leading  principle 
is,  that  solids  are  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  surfaces 
placed  one  above  another  as  their  indivisible  elements.  8ur- 
&ces  are  formed  in  like  manner  by  line^,  and  lines  by  points. 
This,  however,  he  asserts  with  some  excuse  and  explanation ; 
declaring  that  he  does  not  use  the  words  so  strictly  as  to  have 
it  supposed  that  divisible  quantities  truly  and  literally  consist 
of  indivisibles,  but  that  the  ratio  of  solids  is  the  same  ns  that 
of  an  infinite  number  of  surfaces,  and  the  ratio  of  surfaces 
the  same  as  that  of  an  infinite  number  of  lines ;  and,  to  put 
an  end  to  cavil,  he  demonstrated  that  the  same  consequences 
would  follow,  if  a  method  should  be  adopted,  borrowing  notliiiig 
from  the  consideration   of  indivisibles.^     This   cxplanatiuii 

•  ntbronl,  VitiB  Ttolomm.  Inflnltamm  Unparum  :  dcniqae  ut  omnia, 

'  **Non  eo  rigore  a  ae  tooca  adblborl,  quKcontni  did  poierant,  in  ntdico  pru6> 

M  bI  diriduse  quautitates  veru  ac  proprie  ciderct,    dcmonstnivit,    ejuidem    onmiiio 

•X    indivteibiUbufl   exii^terent ;    veruDita-  coniiecutionefl  erui,  si  niutlioUi  nut    ra- 

Beil  id  sibi  duntaxat  Telle,  ut  proportio  tioues  adhibcrentiir  ouinino  direi^fie,  nuvf 

■oUdorum  eadem  euaei  ac  ratio  Auperfi-  nihil  ab  indivi^ibiliuui  cuusidenitioue  pen* 

dwam  ODinium  numeto  infinitaruin.  et  derent."  — Kabroni. 

Ifoportio   aupoficiemm   eadum    ao    iUa  "  II  n'est  aucun  ^oa  €aiu  b  geomeMl 
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Bcems  to  have  been  ^ven  after  his  method  had  been  attacked 
b;;'  Guldln  in  1640. 

13.  It  was  a  main  object  of  Cavalieri's  gedmetry  to  demon* 
Applied  CO  s**^*^  ^'^•^  proportions  of  different  solids.  This  ia 
tuc  rati™  partly  done  by  Euclid,  but  genemlly  in  an  indirect 
o(  iK-i  da.  manner.  A  cone,  according  to  Cavnlieri,  is  com. 
posod  of  an  infinite  nuiril>er  of  circles  decrcusiug  from  flie 
bH.se  to  the  summit;  a  cylinder,  of  an  infinite  number  of  eqiiiil 
circles.  He  seeks,  therefore,  the  ratio  of  the  sum  of  all  the 
former  to  tliat  of  all  tlie  latter.  The  metliofl  of  summing  an 
infinite  series  of  terms  in  arithmetical  progression  was  idready 
known.  The  diameters  of  the  circles  in  the  cone  decreasing 
uniformly  wei-e  in  arithmetical  progi-ession,  and  the  circles 
would  be  as  their  squares.  lie  found,  tliat,  when  the  number 
of  terms  is  infinitely  great,  the  sum  of  all  the  squares  de- 
scribed on  lines  in  arithmetical  progression  is  exactly  one- 
third  of  the  greatest  square  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
terms.  Hence  the  cone  is  one-third  of  a  cylinder  of  the  saom 
base  and  altitude ;  and  similar  proof  may  be  given  as  to  the 
ratios  of  other  solids. 

14.  This  bolder  geometry  w!is  now  very  generally  applied 
Problem  or  in  ditRcult  investigations.  A  proof  w«v3  given  in  tlie 
uwcydou.  celebrated  problems  relative  to  the  cycloid,  which 
served  as  a  test  of  skill  to  the  mathematicians  of  tliat  age. 
The  cycloid  is  the  cur\*e  described  by  a  point  in  a  circle,  whiln 
it  makes  one  revolution  along  an  horizontiil  bi\sc,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  carnage-wheel.  It  was  far  more  cliHitiilt  to  deter- 
mine its  area.  It  was  at  first  taken  for  the  segment  of  a  cir- 
cle. Galileo  consi<lered  it,  but  with  uo  succor.  Mersenne, 
who  was  also  unequal  to  t!ie  pixiblem,  suggcnted  it  to  n  very 
good  geometer,  Roberval,  who  after  some  years,  in  l<i!J4,  de- 
monstrated that  the  area  of  the  cycloid  is  equal  to  thrice  the 
area  of  the  generating  circle.  Mersenne  communicated  this 
discovery  to  Descju-tea,  wlio,  treating  the  matter  sis  easy,  sent 
n  short  demon-'tration  of  liis  o\vn.  On  Roberval's  intimating 
that  he  had  been  aided  by  a  knowledge  of  the  solution,  De-a- 
cnrtes  found  out  the  tangents  of  the  curve,  and  challenged 
Roberval  and  Ferraat  to  do  the  same.     Fei-mat  succeeded  ia 
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deft  irt'llrttlblfw^  (in'on  nc  puwe  ftiflil«- 
niKitt    iviltiircr    k    )a    fbmio    aiirir»nn<'    do 

r<rnr«**'  niw  do  rhkniarr  ear  le  im*t  d'in- 
ilkviHthlutf.  It  tint  inipn»pnr  xl  I'mi  Vftil, 
UUU6  il  a'eu   rwiuJUi  uucuu  Jaugt-r  |MJur 


ntitr  pfiur  ntr«in<trr  ft  them  Tf-riU-*  qnl 
iiTrtivnC  «etifip^>A  ju«#)n'iilt}fii  mux  tfftvu 
dw  geosu^trw.'*  —  Moutucla,  n^.  li,  p.  tf. 
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this;  but  Roberval  conid  not  acliievB  the  problem,  in  which 
Galiloo  also  and  Cavalieri  failed,  though  it  seems  to  have 
been  solved  afterwards  by  VivisuiL  "Such,"  says  Montucla, 
"was  the  superiority  of  Desciirtes  over  all  the  geometers  of 
bis  age,  that  questions  which  most  perplexed  thciu  cost  him 
but  ail  oixiinary  degree  of  attention."  lu  this  jirohJcm  of  the 
t4»ng«>nl3  (and  it  might  not  perhaps  have  been  worth  while  to 
inention  it  othen^^ise  in  so  brief  a  si^etch),  Descartes  made  use 
of  the  jirincijile  introduced  by  Kepler,  considering  the  curve 
BJi  a  polygon  of  an  infinite  number  of  sides,  so  that  an  infinite* 
ly  small  arc  is  equal  to  its  chord.  The  cycloid  has  been 
called  by  Montucla  the  Helen  of  geometers.  This  betjuty  waa 
At  least  ihe  cause  of  war,  and  produce<I  a  long  controversy. 
The  Italians  claim  the  original  invention  as  their  own  ;  but 
Montucla  seems  to  have  vindicated  the  right  of  France  to 
every  solution  important  in  geometry.  Nor  were  the  friends 
of  lioberval  and  Fennat  disposetl  to  acknowledge  so  much 
of  the  exclusive  nght  of  Deecaiies  as  was  challenged  by 
i^liis  diBciplus.  Puscal,  in  liis  history  of  the  cycloid,  enters 
^the  lists  on  the  side  of  Koberval.  Tliis  was  not  published 
till  1658. 

L  15.  Without  dwelling  more  minutely  on  geometrictil  trea- 

^^Vlises  of  less  importance,  though  in  themselves  valua'  proKmuoT 
H[t)le,  such  as  that  of  Gregory  St.  Vincent  in  1617,  or  a'k«'"»- 
^^■the  Cyclomelricus  of  Willebrod  SncU  in  1G21,  we  come  to  the 
^■progret>8  of  analysis  during  this  period-     The  works  of  Vieia, 
it  may  lie  observed,  were  chiefly  published   after   the   year 
1600.     TTiey  left,  as  must  be  admitted,  not  much  in  principle 
for  the  more  splendid  generalizations  of  Harriott  and  Des- 
cartes.    It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  mere  employment   of  a 
more  perfect  not^uion  would  have  led  the  acute  mind  of  Vieta 
to  trutlis  which  seem  to  us  who  are  acquainted  with  them  but 
a  little  beyond  what  he  discovered. 
^K     16.  Briggs,  in  his  Aritiimetica  Lognrithmica,  was  the  first 
^^Bwbo  clearly  showed    what   is   ciUled    tlie    Binomial   Briggs; 
^^BTheorcm,  or  a  compendious  method  of  involution,  by  "'"'"'• 
^^Itneans  of  the  necessary  oixler  of  co-efficients  in  the  successive 
'      powers  of  a  binomial  quantity.     Cardan  had  partially,  and 
Vieta  more  clearly,  seen  this ;  nor,  as  far  as  his  notation  went, 
was    it    likely  to  escape    tlie    profound  mind    of  the    latter, 
^Albert  Girard,  a  Dutchman,  in  his  Invention    Nouvellc   en 
Jgebre,  162'J,  conceived  a  better  notion  of  negative  root* 
m.  26 
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than  his  predeoessors.     Even  Vieta  luid  not  paid  attention  to 

them  in  any  solution.  Ginird,  however,  not  only  assigns  tUeir 
form,  and  shows  that,  in  a  wrtain  chiss  ot'  tnibic  ei]UBtinuB, 
there  must  always  be  one  or  two  of  this  desfription,  but  iisuji 
this  remarkable  exprosstjon :  "A  negative  solution  means  ia 
geometry  that  the  minus  n'cedes  as  tlie  p/v^  advances."'  It 
eeems  manifest,  tliiit,  till  »ot?ie  such  idea  suggested  itself  to  the 
minds  of  analyst.^,  the  consideration  of  negative  rootf,  though 
they  could  not  possibly  avoid  perceiving  their  exipteoce,  would 
merely  have  contused  llieir  BolutionR.  It  cannot,  tlierefore,  b« 
Buqjrising  that  not  only  Cardan  and  Vieta,  but  liuiriott  him- 
eelf,  »hmild  have  pni<l  little,  attention  to  them. 

17.  Harriott,  the  com|)anion  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  iu  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  friend  of  the  Etirl  of  Northumltcrbind, 
in  whose  house  he  9pent  the  latter  jwrt  of  hia  life, 

was  destined  to  make  the  last  great  discovery  iu  the  pure  sci- 
ence of  algebra.  Though  he  is  mentioned  here  al\or  Ginii'Tl, 
since  the  Artis  Anidylicie  Praxis  was  not  publisiied  till  1<!31, 
this  was  ten  years  afler  the  author's  death.  Harriott  arrived 
at  a  complete  theory  of  the  genesis  of  e(|uations,  wliich  Car- 
dan and  Vieta  haJ  but  partially  conceived.  By  bringing  all 
the  terms  on  one  side,  so  as  to  make  them  equal  to  zei"o,  he 
found  out  that  every  unknown  quantity  in  an  equation  has  aa 
many  values  as  the  index  of  its  powera  in  the  <ii-*t  term 
denotes ;  and  that  these  values,  in  a  necessary  sequence  of 
combinations,  form  the  co-etficients  of  the  succeeding  terms 
into  which  the  decreasing  i)owers  of  the  unknown  quantity 
enter,  aa  they  do  also,  by  their  united  product,  the  last  or 
known  term  of  the  equation.  This  discovery  facilitated  the 
solution  of  equations  by  the  neceasiiry  coniposition  of  their 
terms  which  it  displayed.  It  was  evident,  tor  example,  tluit 
each  iutegral  root  of  an  equation  must  be  a  {actor,  and  coxue> 
qucntly  a  divisor,  of  the  last  term.^ 

18.  Harriott  introduce<l  the  use  of  small  letters  instead  of 
capitals  in  algebra ;  he  era[)loyed  vowels  for  unknown,  cuuso> 
nants  for  known  quantities,  and  joined  them  to  expi-eiis  tljcir 

"  la  mIuUoo  paur  moinU  t'expllque  eo  vork  cannot  hp  MiM  to  h«vc  ninf'"— J  of 

Biiiiltritf  en   r6tro|^diint,  «t  le  niuiiw  mCenaatcd  tb<i  inrrits  ot  MvM,  or  Ui  Uun 

eukc  ou  le  pliui  av»Dc«.'* — SIuDtucU,  rliiliiied  hii>  rlilnt;  for  MurrlotC  l>iit  whjik 

rj.  112.  hfi  i*  uHowf^l  •"  iiu,.. ,  v..,i      M....f„»l» 

'  IlnrrlnttV  booli  i(  a  thin  fcbo  of  a  juntlv  obf-r                                             .(j 

hanilnHl  Bitd  dghcy  iwgva,  with  Tt'ry  liltlt!  uiiik(}»  nii  i  i                                          ■.tit- 

btuiidtvf  <!&ntii|>Iefl ;    fVtr  hln   prinolplpx   are  ing  aU  thu  i^...^-..  -                                '.    Ikl 

■faiirtljr  nnd  olMcunrly  luid  ilown.     Who.  oijuaUuu. 
(T«  U  Ui«  author  uf  Uii!  pn-l'ikui  to  tliil 
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product.'  There  is  certainly  not  rniiph  in  tliifl ;  but  ita  eri- 
drnt  oJDVcnience  renders  it  wonderful  that  it  ghoiild  have 
been  reserved  for  so  late  an  era.  Wallis,  in  his  History  of 
Ali^t;l»ra-,  iwcribes  to  Marriott  a  long  list  of  discoveries,  which 
have  been  reclaimed  for  Cardan  and  Vieta,  the  great  found- 
ers of  the  higher  algehi-a,  hy  Cossali  and  Montnehx.'-'  The 
latter  of  tlieae  writei-s  Iihb  >)een  charged,  even  by  fijreignei-s, 
'•ivilh  .similar  injtistieo  towards  our  eoimtrynian ;  and  that  he 
has  been  provoked  by  what  lie  thought  the  nntkirness  of 
Wallis  to  something  like  a  depreciation  of  llarriott,  seems  aa 
clear  as  that  ho  has  liiinnelf  robbed  Cardan  of  jiart  of  his  due 
credit  in  swelling  the  aceount  of  Victa's  ilisiroveriea.  From 
the  general  integrity,  however,  of  Jlontucla's  writings,  I  am 
mn<'h  inelined  to  acquit  him  of  any  will'iil  partiality. 

O.   Harriott  had  shown  what  were  the    hidden    laws   of 
algeb™,  as  the  science  of  symbolical  notation.     But  ^^^^ 
One  man,  the  ])ride  of  France  and  wonder   of  liis 
conteinporiiries,  Wiia  destined  to  flash  light  upon  the  labors  of 
the  analyst,  and  to  point  out  what  those  Symbols,  so  darkly 
'and  painfully  traced,  and  resulting  commonly  in  irrational  or 
vcn  inii>ossible  forms,  might   represent   and   ex[>lain.     The 
[lisfc  of  numljers,  or  of  letters  denoting  numbers,  for  lines  ard 
tangles  capable  of  division   into  aliquot  parts,  had   long 
been  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked,  and  is  only  a  compendiousi 
abbreviation  of  geometrical  jiroof.     The  next  step  made  waa 
the  ijeiH«eiving  tiiat  irrational  numbers,  as   thoy   are   called, 
pr<'S«;nt  incommRnsurable  quantities ;    that  i«,   if  unity  bo 
ktni  for  the  side  of  a  square,  the   squaro-root  of  two  will 
|reprpj*ent  its  diagonal.     Gradually,  the  application  of  nume- 
cjd  and  aigebrjical  calculation  to  the  solution  of  problems 
pecting  magnitude  became  more  frequent  and  refined."     It 
certain,   however,    that    no    one    before    Descartes    had 
niploycd  algebraic  formulas  in  the  construction   of  curves; 
hat  li«,  had  taught  the  inverse  process,  not  only  how  to  ex- 
diagrams  by   algebra,  but  how    to   tui-n   algebra   into 
iagranis.     The  ancient  geometers,  he  observes,  were  scrupu- 
us  alwjut  using  the    language    of  arithmetic    in    geometry. 


'  0<ightml,  >ri  tib  CIutIh  Mutheniatica 
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which  couW  onlj  proceed  from  their  not  percciriog  tlM 
relation  between  the  two ;  and  tliis  has  produced  a  gi'eat  deal 
of  oh)8,'uritj  aud  embarraaameat  ia  some  of  their  dcmonsti-a- 
tions.' 

20.  The  principle  wliich  Descartes  establishes  is,  tlmt 
every  curve  o(  those  which  are  called  geometrical 
has  its  iundamenlal  equation  expressing  the  constant 
relation  between  the  absciss  and  the  ordinate.  Thus 
the  rectangle  under  the  abscissea  of  a  diameter  of  tbu 

circle  is  equid  to  the  square  of  the  ordinate;  and  the  other 
conic  sections,  sis  well  as  higher  curves,  have  each  theii 
leading  property,  which  determines  their  nature,  aud  shows 
Iww  they  niay  be  geuenited.  A  simple  equation  can  ouly  ex- 
press the  relation  of  straight  lines :  the  solutions  of  a  quiulratic 
must  be  found  in  one  of  the  four  conic  sections,  and  the 
higher  powers  of  an  unknown  quantity  lead  to  cur^-es  of  a 
superior  order.  The  beautiful  aud  extensive  theory  dcfc- 
loped  by  Descartes  in  this  short  treatise  displays  a  roost 
consummate  felicity  of  genius.  That  such  a  man,  endowed 
with  faculties  so  original,  should  have  encroached  on  the  just 
rights  of  others,  is  what  we  can  only  believe  with  reluctance. 

21.  It  must,  however,  be  owned,  that,  independently  of 
the  suspicions  of  an  unacknowledged  a|ipropriatIon 
of  what  others  had  thought  before  hitn,  which  unfor- 
tunately hang  over  all  the  writings  of  Descartes,  he 
has  taken  to  himself  the  whole  theory  of  Harriott 

on  the  nature  of  equations,  in  a  manner  which,  if  it  is  not  a 
remarkable  case  of  simultaneous  invention,  can  ouly  be  reck- 
oned a  very  unwaiTautable  plagiarism.  For  not  only  he  doca 
not  name  Harriott,  but  he  evidently  introduces  the  subject  as 
an  imjwrtant  discovery  of  his  own,  aud,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
asserts  bia  originality  in  the  most  positive  Iknguage.^     Still 


pliHKurteni 
fW>ui  Uaiv 
riott. 


I  (EnTrei  da  Deaorta,  T.  828. 

•  »  Tant  s'lm  &ut  qiwlooboaasqim  j'ai 
Acrltw  puiawnt  Hn  alavment  Urtet  de 
Tieto,  qu^fta  rontnilre  ce  qui  eat  causa 
qua  nioa  traits  «flt  illfllrlle  X  ciitt^ntlrc, 
eWt  que  J'ni  tAchc  i  o'y  rlen  muttrv  que 
ca  que  j^al  erli  n'aTofr  point  iti  iu  ni  p&r 
lul  ui  pAr  aueun  nutrv  j  couinic  on  ptiut 
voir  id  OD  coafiin  ca  que  j'al  ikrit  An 
nombro  dcA  nciuas  qui  (tout  vd  cbnqua 
Equation,  doni  U  page  872,  qui  eat  I'ea- 
drolt  oil  jc  QomuwDce  &  douner  les  rej^es 
de  nion  aJgcbre,  uvea  ce  que  Vl<^tu  en  i 
4«rit  t4iut  1  la  flu  de  tou  Uvni,  De  Emen- 
AiUoiM  JiquaUoBuc ;   car  on  Tiim  qu« 


Je  la  d^tennliie  g^noralemeD  ten  bantra 
eqnatloiu,  au  lieu  que  lui  oVa  avuijl 
donni  que  quelque*  cxeuipleii  partlcu- 
Uere,  dont  i\  tilt  tautv^tut  ii  grand  e&it 
qu'il  a  Toulu  coDTluru  Kon  Itrni  piir  U.  U 
a  mcintre  qu'il  ne  lo  pouToit  duU'ruilnvr 
en  Kvninl.  lit  aiiui  j'at  eomineiK^  o* 
II  arolc  achcTC,  n  que  J'al  tuit  toiiteriM* 
>ana  y  penxer;  car  J'ai  plua  feuitleta 
Vinte  depuis  que  J'al  ra^  Totre  demi6r« 
que  Jo  D'aTula  Jamalu  fiilt  auparaTant, 
Tayant  trouv^  lot  par  haaanj  autre  leu 
niidiiR  d'uu  (W  tii€«  nuita ;  et  entre  iioua,  Ja 
ne  trouVG  pajf  qu'il  en  alt  tant  an  que 
je  pcoaoli,  uoQobstaDt  %a'U  Kit  Owt  W 
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it  18  quite  possUile,  that,  prepared  as  the  way  bad  been  by 
Vieta,  and  gifted  as  Descartes  wils  w-ith  a  wonderfully  intui- 
tive acuteiiese  in  all  mathematical  reasoning,  be  may  in  this, 
as  in  other  instances,  have  divined  the  whole  theory  by  him- 
,B«lf.     Moutucla  extok  the  algebra  of  Descartes,  tlint  is,  so 
imuch  of  it  as  can  be  fairly  claimed  for  Lira  without  any  pre- 
cursor, very  highly  ;  and  some  of  bis  inventions  in  the  ireat- 
lent  of  equations  have  long  been  current  in  books  on  that 
Science.     lie   was   the  first  who  showed  what  were  called 
impossible  or  imaginary  roots,  though  be  never  assigns  them, 
[deeming  them  no  quantities  at  all.     He  was  also,  perhaps,  the 
[first  who  fiilly   understood   negative   roots,   though  he   still 
(retains  the  appellation,  false  i-oofs,  which  is  not  so  good  as 
Harriott's  epithet,  privative.     According  to  his  panegyrist,  he 
[first  pointed  out,  that,  in  every  equation  (the  terms  being  all 
in  one  side)  which  has  no  imaginary  roots,  there  are  as  many 
[changes  of  signs  as  positive  roots,  as  many  continuations  of 
h&in  as  negative. 
22.  The  geometer  next  in  genius  to  Descartes,  and  perhapa 
Incarer  to  bim  than  to  any  third,  was  Fermat,  a  man      ^^ 
[of  various  acquirements,  of  high  rank  in  the  Par- 
[liament  of  Toulouse,  and  of  a  mind  incapable  of  envy,  forgiv 
[ing  of  detraction,  and  delighting  in  truth,  with  almost  too  much 
indifference  to  praise.     The  works  of  Fermat  wei-e  not  pub- 
[lished  till  long  after  bis  death  in  1665  ;  but  bis  frequent  dis- 
cussions with  Descartes,  by  the  intei-vention  of  their  common 
correspondent  Mersenne,  render  this  pbice  more  appropriate 
for  the  introduction  of  his  name.    In  these  controversies,  Des- 
cartes never  behaved  to  Fermat  with  the  respect  due  to  his 
talents :  in  fact,  no  one  was  ever  more  jealous  of  his  own  pre- 
eminence, or  more  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  claims  of 
U»ose  who  scrupled  to  follow  him  implicitly,  and  who  might  in 
any  manner  be  thought  rivals  of  his  fame.     Yet  it  is  this 
unhappy  temper  of  Descartes  which  ought  to  render  us  more 

bile."    Thin  If  In  ft  letUr  to  Menwnnr  \n  to  I)(!K-Art«ii  in  1049,  pUinly  intlnuitei  to 

1687.     (KuTmdeDeKartea,  vol.  tI.  p. 900.  him  that  hd  hiu  ouly  copiaa  Ilurriott  M 

Th«  eharge  of  plaginrimi  from  Hiuriott  to  tlie  nnturo  of  equations.    iBiivtw  ita 

«u  bfoodit  a^nat  DuKartea  in  taio  liAi-  Dvsrules,  toI.  x.  p.  878.    To  thla  uicttm- 

ttme:  RoocrrAl,  when  ao  KngUsh  gnntlfr.  tton  Dgacftrtaa  miule  no  lepljr.     SesBlo- 

Btu   •bowi'd    him  tbo  ArtiK   An.xlvtjcn  gnptiia  I)ritannlcft.iirt.  "Harriote."    Tba 

Pnila,  Bxclahnad  wgurlj,  "  1\  Ta  tu!  it  BiOKtaphio  UniTsneUe  unftirly  auppmna* 

I^tb'i'     li  t«  alfio  a  very  Riifipk*ioiif*  dr-  all  itiL>DtiDQ  of  tbi^,  and  lalMua  to  depn. 


ramabUHC,  If  true,  aa  it  appear*  to  hf. 
,  that  Daarairtaii  waa  In  Kngland  tho  year 
llflSI)   that    Harriatt'a    worit    appearad. 


jeavi,  a  firt<!iid  of  ItolwrtiU,  in  a  latter    vork. 
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slow  to  croilH  the  suspicions  of  his  designed  pfftgiarism  (Von 
thf.  diatrov»?rit«  of  others ;  since  this,  comMni-d  with  hia  no- 
willii]giiu*9  to  aeknowU'<ige  iheir  merits,  and  !iff<et<»il  ig:norance 
of  their  writingf*.  would  tbrin  a  chiiraoter  we  shoiiM  not  i"ea«l- 
ily  inscribe  to  a  man  of  greiil  genius,  and  whose  own  writings 
giv«  many  apparent  indications  oi'  eineerity  and  Tirtue.  Bol, 
in  tact,  tlicre  was  in  this  agt  a  great  prnhahility  of  simultane> 
ons  invinition  in  si-ience,  from  developing  prinelples  that  Lad 
hcen  partially  hroiiglit  to  liglit.  Thus  Rol>er\a!  diseovered 
l\i(i  same  ineiliod  of  indivisihlcs  as  Cavalieri,  and  Deioartes 
uuLst,  eijtially  liave  been  led  to  his  theory  of  tangents  by  that 
of  Kepler.  Fermat  also,  who  was  in  possession  of  hia  prin- 
cipal di.«coveries  before  the  geometry  of  Descartes  saw  '.ho 
light,  derived  t'mia  Kepler  hia  own  celebrated  method,  da 
jiiiijrinn's  el  minimis;  a  ruetliod  of  diiicovcring  tlie  greatest  or 
leiu^t  value  of  a  variable  tpmntity,  such  as  the  ordimite  of  a 
curve.  It  depends  on  the  same  jmnciple  as  that  of  Kepler, 
From  this  he  dcihiced  a  rule  for  drawing  tangents  to  curves 
difl'ei-ent  from  that  of  Descartes.  This  led  to  a  conlrovewy 
between  the  two  geometers,  carried  on  by  Dcj^oartes,  wlio  yet 
ia  deemed  to  have  been  in  the  wrong,  with  his  usual  quick" 
ness  of  resentment.  Several  other  distcoveries,  both  in  pure 
alf^ehia  and  geometry,  illustrate  the  name  of  Fermat-.' 

23.  The  new  geometry  of  Descartes  was  not  received  with 
AiK«bmio  the  universal  iidmiration  it  deserved.  Besides  its 
Eot^uL'wiis-  conciseness,  and  the  inroad  it  made  on  old  prejudices 
^lUl(l^.t  as  to  gl>()metric^d  methods,  the  general  boidnesa  of 
Uie  aiitlior's  speculations  in  phyfiical  and  metapliysical  phi]o< 
Bophy,  as  well  as  his  indiscreet  temper,  alienated  many  who 
ought  lo  have  apjireciated  it;  and  it  waa  in  his  own  country, 
where  he  had  ceased  to  reside,  that  I')escartea  had  the  fewest 
admirers.  Rolterval  made  some  objections  to  his.  rival's  alge< 
bra,  but  with  little  success.  A  commenlary  on  the  treatise  of 
Descartes  by  .Schooten,  professor  of  geometry  at  Leyden,  first 
appeared  in  lt}49. 

24.  Among  those  who  devoted  themselves  anlenlly  and 
Antronomy :  successfully  to  iistronomical  observations  at  the  end 
Kopipr.  of  l^^^,  sixteenth  century,  was  John  Kepler,  a  native 
of  Wirtemburg,  who  had  already  shown  tliat  he  waa  likely  to 
inherit  tlie  mantle  of  T^'cho  Brahe.      He  published  some 
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astronomical  treatises  of  oompnratively  small  importauce  in 
the  fii«  yunrs  of  tlie  presi'nt  peno<l ;  but  in  IfKtO  he  made 
an  epoch  in  that  sciptu-e  l>j  liis  Astrononiia  Nova  aluo'/oyrjTdc-, 
ur  ConmnMidiriea  on  ilio  Planet  JMare.  It  Iiad  Imen  always 
saaiinied,  that  the  heavenly  bodies  revolve  in  circnlar  orbits 
round  their  tentre.  whether  this  were  taken  to  bo  tlie  sun  or 
the  earth.  I'here  was,  however,  an-  apparent  epccntricity 
or  deviation  from  this  ciix;ular  motion,  which  it  had  been  very 
diffieult  to  explain ;  and,  for  this,  Ptolemy  had  devised  Uia 
complex  system  of  epicycles.  No  planet  showed  more  of  liiig 
t'CCentrieity  than  Mars;  and  it  was  to  Mars  that  Ke|der 
turned  his  attention.  After  many  Inboriona  researches,  he 
was  broufjht  by  degrees  to  tlie  gi-eat  diseoveiy,  that  the  mo- 
tion of  the  planets,  amon;j;  which,  having  adopted  the  Coper- 
nit-an  system,  he  reckoned  the  earth,  is  not  performed  in 
cireular  but  in  enij)ticnl  orbits,  the  sun  not  owrnpying  the 
centre,  but  one  of  the  foci  of  the  curve;  and,  secondly,  tiuit 
it  18  performed  with  sucli  a  varying  velocity,  that  the  areas 
described  by  the  rarlius-vector,  or  line  which  joins  this  focus 
to  the  revolving  planet,  are  always  proportional  to  the  times. 
A  planet,  therefore,  moves  less  rapiflly  as  it  beeomes  more 
distant  from  the  sun.  These  are  tlie  first  and  second  of  the 
three  gi-cat  laws  of  Kepler.  The  third  was  not  discovered 
by  him  till  some  years  afterwards.  lie  tells  us  himself,  that 
on  tlie  8th  of  May,  1618,  after  long  toil  in  investigating  the 
proportion  of  the  periodie  times  of  tlie  pbinetary  movemehla 
to  their  orbits,  an  idea  struck  his  mind,  wliich,  chancing  to 
inake  a  mistake  in  the  cnlcululion,  he  soon  rejected;  but,  a 
week  after,  returning  to  the  subject,  he  entirely  established 
his  grand  discovery,  that  the  8<]Uares  of  the  times  of  revolu- 
tion are  sis  the  cubes  of  the  mean  distances  of  the  planets. 
This  was  first  made  known  to  the  world  in  his  Mysterium 
Cosmograplucum,  published  in  1619;  a  work  mingled  up  with 
many  strange  effusions  of  a  mind  far  more  eccentric  than  any 
of  the  planets  witli  which  it  was  engaged.  In  the  Epitxtme 
Astronomic  Copemicanw,  printed  the  same  year,  he  endea- 
vors to  deduce  this  law  from  his  theory  of  centrifugal  forces. 
He  ha<I  no  small  insight  into  the  principles  of  imivei-sal  gravi- 
tation, as  an  attribute  of  matter;  but  several  of  his  assump 
tions  as  to  the  law8*of  motion  are  not  consonant  to  truth. 
There  seoms,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  considerable  degree  of 
good  foriane  in  the  discoveries  of  Kepler ;  yet  this  may  be 
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deemed  lite  reward  of  his  indefatigable  lAltoriousneiM,  and  of 
the  ingenuousneas  with  which  he  renounced  any  hypothesis 
that  he  could  not  reconcile  witL  his  advancing  knowledge  of 
the  phenomena. 

25.  The  appearance  of  three  comets  in  1618  called  onre 
OnWetnw*  ^^^^  ^^  astronomers  of  Europe  to  speculate  on 
uto  the  nature  of  those  anomalous  bodies.     They  still 

*°^''  ■  passed  for  liarhingers  of  worldly  catastrophes;  and 
thoee  who  feared  them  least  could  not  interpret  their  a}iim« 
tent  irregularity.  Galileo,  though  Tycho  Brahe  had  formed 
a  justcr  notion,  unfortunately  took  them  for  atmospheric  mete* 
ora.  Kepler,  though  he  brought  them  from  the  far  regions  of 
e{>acc,  did  not  suspect  the  nature  of  their  orbita,  and  thonght 
tliat,  moving  in  straight  lines,  they  were  finally  dispersed,  and 
came  to  nothing.  But  a  Jesuit,  Grassi,  in  a  treatise,  De  Tri- 
bus  Cometis,  Rome,  1619,  had  the  honor  of  explaining  what 
had  batlled  Galileo,  and  first  held  them  to  be  planets  moving 
in  vast  ellipses  round  the  sun.' 

20.  But,  long  before  this  time,  the  name  of  Galileo  had 

become  immortal  by  discoveries,  which,  though  they 

diJoverr  of  would  certainly  have  soon  been  made  by  some  other, 

jui>ii<-r'i<     perhaps  far  inlerior,  obseiTer,  were  hapj)ily  reserved 

for  the  most  philosophical  genius  of  the  age.    Galileo 

iures  us,  that,  having  hesu-d  of  the  invention  of  an  instru* 
mcnt  in  Holland  which  enlarged  the  size  of  distant  objects, 
bnt  knowing  notliing  of  its  construction,  he  began  to  study  the 
theory  of  refractions,  till  he  found  by  ex])eriment,  that,  by 
means  of  a  convex  and  concave  glass  in  a  tube,  he  could  mag- 
nify an  object  threefold.  He  was  thus  encouraged  to  make 
another  which  magnified  thirty  times ;  and  this  he  exhibited 
in  the  autumn  of  1 609  to  the  inhabitants  of  Venice.  Having 
made  a  present  of  his  first  telescope  to  the  senate,  who 
rewarded  him  with  a  pension,  he  soon  constructed  anotlier; 
and  in  one  of  the  first  niglits  of  January,  1610,  directing  it 
towards  the  moon,  was  astonished  to  see  her  surface  and  edges 
covered  with  inequalities.  These  he  considered  to  be  moun- 
ains,  and  judged  by  a  sort  of  measurement  that  some  of  them 
must  exceed  those  of  the  earth.  His  next  observation  was  of 
the  milky  way ;  and  this  he  found  to  derive  its  nebulous  lus- 
tre from  myriads  of  stars  not  distinguiehable,  through  their 
remoteness,  by  the  unassisted  sight  of  man.     The  nebulffi  ia 

•  TU  Biogr,  Univ.,  ut  ••  Onui,"  mciUim  Oiit  oplnloa  to  ^jreto 
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Ut6  confltt'Uation  Orion  he  perceived  to  be  of  the  same  charao* 
ter.  llcfore  his  delight  at  these  discoveriea  could  have  sub- 
aidedi  lie  turned  his  telesc'0[>e  to  Jupiter,  and  was  surprised  to 
renmrk  three  small  stars,  which,  in  a  second  night's  observa- 
tion, hnd  changed  their  places.  Li  the  oiiirse  oi'  a  few  weeks, 
he  was  able  to  determine  by  their  revolutions,  which  are  very 
riipi'i,  that  these  are  secondary  planets,  the  moons  or  satellitea 
of  .lupiter;  and  he  had  added  a  foarth  to  their  number. 
Thcp«  marvellous  revelations  of  nature  he  hastened  to  an 
noiince  in  a  work,  aptly  entitled  Sidereua  Nuncius,  published 
in  March,  1610.  In  an  age  when  the  fascinating  science  of 
astronomy  had  already  so  much  excited  the  minds  of  philoso- 
phers, it  tnny  be  guessed  with  what  eagerness  this  intelligence 
from  the  heavens  wiis  circulated.  A  few,  as  usual,  through 
envy  or  prejudice,  affected  to  contemn  it.  But  wi8<lom  wa» 
justified  of  her  children.  Kepler,  in  his  Narratio  de  Obser- 
vatiu  a  sc  Quatuor  Jovis  Satellitibus,  1610,  confirmed  the 
discoveries  of  Galileo.  Peiresc,  an  inferior  name  no  doubt^ 
but  deserving  of  every  praise  for  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
knowledge,  having  with  difficulty  procured  a  good  telescope, 
saw  the  four  satellites  in  November,  IGIO;  and  is  said  by 
Gnascndi  to  liave  conceived  at  tiiat  time  the  ingenious  idea, 
that  their  occultations  might  be  used  to  ascertain  the  longi- 
tude.' 

27.  This  is  the  greatest  and  most  important  of  tlie  discove' 
ries  of  Galileo.  But  several  others  were  of  the  otberiito. 
dee|)est  interest.  He  found  that  the  planet  Venus  «>TBri«»iiT 
lia<l  pluises,  tluU  is,  periodicjil  differences  of  apparent 
form,  like  the  moon ;  and  that  these  are  exactly  such  as  would 
be  proiluced  by  the  variable  reflection  of  the  sun's  light  on 
tlje  Co[»cmican  hyfKJthesis;  ascribing  also  the  faint  light  on 
that  part  of  the  moon  which  does  not  receive  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  to  the  reflection  from  the  eaith,  called  by  some  late 
writers  earth-shine;  which,  though  it  had  been  suggested  by 
WiiiHtlin,  and  before  him  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  was  noi 
gcra-rally  received  among  astronomers.  Another  striking 
phenomenon,  though  he  did  not  see  the  means  of  explaining 
it,  was  the  triple  appearance  of  S^iturn,  as  if  smaller  stars 
were  conjoined,  as  it  were,  like  wings  to  the  planet.  Tliis,  of 
course,  was  tJie  ring. 

2H.    Meantime   the   new  auxiliary  of  vision  which   had 

>  GaxNadl,  Vita  t>eii«*eU,  p.  77. 
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reveftl<Hl  bo  many  -wmnlers  conld  nol  lie  nncrnplriyecl  m  fho 
g  .     haiidc  of  others.     A  pulilication  by  Jolm   F'abriciiis 

»iiniii«coT-    at  Wittenberg,  in  July,  Ifill,  De  Mwrulis  in  Solo 
""*'■  viBis,  aiinouncod  a  piionornenon  in  coiitruilivtion  of 

fommon  prejudice.  The  sun  had  pjifiscil  for  a  Iwdy  of  liqul^j 
flame,  or,  if  thought  solid,  still  in  a  8fftt<^  of  perfect,  ignition 
Kepler  had  some  years  before  observed  a  spot,  wliich  he  un^ 
luckily  nil:^took  for  the  orb  of  Mercury  in  its  passage  over 
llie  solar  orb.  Fiibrieius  was  nol  permitted  to  claim  this 
discovery  a.s  his  own.  Scheiner,  a  Jesuit,  j>rofessor  of 
mathematics  at  Ingobtadt,  asserts,  in  a  letter  dated  I2tb 
of  November,  161 1,  that  he  first  saw  the  spots  in  the  montli  i 
Marob  in  that  year;  but  he  seems  to  have  paid  little  iittenlii)ii 
to  them  before  that  of  Oetolier.  Both  Fabricius,  however, 
and  Scheiner,  may  be  put  out  of  the  question.  "We  liave 
evidence  that  Ilarriott  observed  the  spota  on  the  sun  aa  eaily 
fts  December  8th,  1610,'  The  motion  of  the  spol.s  siiggested 
the  revolution  of  the  sun  round  its  axis  completed  in  twenty- 
four  days,  as  it  is  now  determined ;  and  their  frequent 
Blterntions  of  form  as  well  as  oecasional  flisuppearance  could 
oaly  Ims  explained  by  the  hypothesis  of  a  luminous  atmosphere 
in  eomtnotioii,  a  sea  of  flame,  revealing  at  intervals  the  dark 
central  mass  of  the  sun's  body  which  it  envelops. 

'2'd.  Though  it  cannot  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  discoveries 

-, ,_      of  Galileo  would  fully  prove  the  Copemicr.:j  svstem 

tyatttm  beM  of  the  world  to  tliosc  wlio  Were  already  msensible  to 
y  Oiiiuao.  rejjj(,ning  ft-om  its  sutBciency  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomena, and  from  the  analogies  of  nature,  they  served  to 
familiarize  the  mind  to  it,  and  to  break  down  the  strong  mm- 
part  of  prejudice  which  stood  in  its  way.  For  eighty  years, 
it  has  been  said,  this  tbeory  of  the  earth's  motion  hatl  been 
maintained  without  censure ;  and  it  could  only  be  the  greater 
l)oldneS3  of  Galileo  in  its  assertion  which  drew  down  upon 
him  the  notice  of  the  church.  But,  in  these  eighty  yeara 
since  the  publication  of  the  treatise  of  Copernicus,  bis  prose- 
lytes had  been  suji)risingly  few.  They  were  now  becoming 
more  numerous :  several  had  written  on  that  side ;  and 
Galileo  had  begim  to  form  a  school  of  Opemicans  who  were 
spreading  over  Itnly.  The  Lincean  society,  one  of  the  most 
usciiil  and  renowned  of  Italian  academies,  founded  at  Itoma 


>  n^Ionturln,  !l.  IM ;  tlutton's  DlrUonary,  art.  "  IlArrioU."    The  clnljn  o<  Hurle'.l 
hid  tMSD  ealttbU^ixl  by  Zoch,  in  BcrUo  TniuoctioiM  (br  1788.  — Iti^.] 


I^AS-VPL    .-       PEES^IfnrnON  Of  GALILEO. 

Jbgr  Frederic  Cesi,  a  joang  man  of  nobk  birth,  in  1603,  haci 
as  a  fundamental  law  to  apply  themselves  to  natural  philoso-, 
phy ;  and  it  was  impossible  that  so  attractive  and  rational  a 
system  as  that  of  Copernicus  could  fail  of  pleasing  an  acute 
aind  ingenious  nation  strongly  bent  upon  science.  The  church, 
however,  had  taken  alarm :  the  motion  of  the  earth  was  con- 
ceived to  be  as  repugnant  to  Scripture  as  the  existence  of 
antipodes  had  once  been  reckoned;  and,  in  16 16,  Galileo, 
though  respected,  and  in  favor  with  the  court  of  Rome,  was 
compelled  to  promise  that  he  would  not  maintain  that  doctrine 
in  any  manner.  Some  letters  that  he  had  published  on  tliq 
subject  were  put,  with  the  treatise  of  Copernicus  and  other 
-works,  into  the  Index  Expurgatorius,  where,  I  believe,  they 
atill  remain.' 

30.  He  seems,  notwithstanding  this,  to  have  flattered  him 
_8elf,  that,  after  several  years  had  elapsed,  he  might  g,,  ^j^ 
elude  the  letter  of  this  prohibition  by  throwing  the  loguw,  and 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  Ptolemaic  and  Copemican  p*""***""™ 
.systems  into  the  form  of  a  dialogue.  This  was  published  iu 
1632;  and  he  might,  from  various  circumstances,  not  unrea 
aonably  hope  for  impunity.  But  his  expectations  were 
i  deceived. .  It  is  well  known  that  he  was  compelled  by  the 
Inquisition  at  Rome,  into  whose  hands  he  fell,  to  retract  in 
the  most  solemn  and  explicit  manner  the  propositions  he  had 
so  well  prove*!,  and  which  he  must  have  still  believed.  It  ia 
unnecessary  to  give  a  circumstantial  account,  especially  as  it 
has  been  so  well  done  in  the  Life  of  Galileo  by  the  Inte  Mr. 
Drinkwater  Bethune.  The  Papal  court  meant  to  Immiliate 
Galileo,  and  through  him  to  strike  an  increasing  class  of  plii- 
losophers  with  shame  and  terror ;  but  not  otherwise  to  piniish 
one  of  whom  even  the  inquisitors  must,  as  Italians,  have 
been  proud :  his  confinement,  though  Moutucla  says  it  lasted 
for  a  year,  was  very  short.  He  continued,  nevertheless, 
under  some  restraint  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and,  though  he 

>  Drinkwater  Bethune'B  Ufe  of  Oslileo;  consmnpnlssent  ntatem,  aut  subtillua  aut 

TabnMil.  \iUe  Italomm,  vol.  i.    The  for-  Terlns  aut  etbtm  accarntius  explirntnm 

mer  Menu  to  be  mtataken  in  Ruppodtog  expectarl  poturrit."  —  p.  118.    It  Krenix, 

that  Galileo  did  not  endatvor  to  prore  In  fact,  to  have  been  thi*  over-dpsire  to 

hla  Bvstem  compatible  with  Scripture.    In  prove  hii*  theory  orthodox,  which  incenst^ 

•  lettrr  to  Chriiitina,  the  Grand  Duchesa  the  church  against  it.     See  an  extRinnli- 

•f  ToMan.v,  the  anthor  (Brenna)  of  the  narr  article  on  thin  iiubjert  in  tliu  cij^hth 

Ufc  Id  nibnmi's  work  tells  un,  he  argned  number    uf   the    Dublin    Review   ( I A')S). 

rery  elaborately  for  that  purpose.     "Inea  Manj- will  tolerate  propositions  InconHiKt- 

TktcUcet  epintol^  philoftophua  noster  ita  ent  with  orthodoxy,  when  thev  are  nut 

ditaerit.    ut  nihil  ethun    ab   haniinibua,  brought  into  iuuuudintejuxtaponilioD  with 

%td  gmnem  In  aacrarum  Uterarum  atudio  it. 
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Svod  at  his  own  villa  near  Florence,  was  not  pennitt«d  to 
enter  the  city.' 

31.  The  church  was  not  mistaken  in  snppoBin^  that  sho 
jfj^^t^  should  intimidate  the  Copernicaiis,  but  very  much 
kiitnued  bjr  80  in  expecting  to  s»j)prpss  tlie  theory.  DeacHiles 
'*^'  wa3  80  siatonished  at  hearing  of  the  sentenfe  on 
Galileo,  that  he  was  almost  disposed  to  bum  his  papers,  or  at 
h'ASt  to  let  no  one  see  them.  *•!  cannot  collect,"  he  eays, 
**  lliat  he  who  is  an  Italian,  and  a  friend  of  the  pope,  aa  I 
undei-stand,  has  been  criJuLnated  on  any  other  account  tlian 
for  having  attempted  lo  establish  the  motion  of  the  earth.  I 
know  that  this  opinion  was  formerly  censured  by  some  cardi- 
nals ;  but  I  thought  1  had  since  heard  that  no  objection  was 
now  made  to  its  being  publicly  taught  even  at  Rome."  *  It 
seems  not  at  all  unlikely  that  Descartes  was  induced,  on  this 
account,  to  pretend  a  greater  degree  of  ditFerence  from  Co- 
pernicus than  he  really  felt,  and  even  to  deny,  in  a  certain 
sense  of  his  own,  the  obnoxious  tenet  of  the  earth's  motion.' 
He  WTja  not  without  danger  of  a  sentence  against  tmth  nearer 
at  hand;  Cardinal  Richdieu  having  had  the  intention  of 
procuring  a  decree  of  the  Sorbonne  to  the  same  etTect,  which, 
through  the  good  sense  of  some  of  that  society,  fell  to  tiie 
groimd.* 

32.  The  progress,  however,  of  the  Copemican  theory  in 
P  jf  K"'ope,  ii'  it  may  not  actually  be  dat«d  from  its  con- 
Cop«nikaji  dcmnation  at  Rome,  was  certainly  not  at  all  slower 
*^"*"'  after  that  time.  Gassendi  rather  cautiously  took 
that  aide ;  the  Cartesians  brought  a  powerful  re-enforcement ; 
BoniUaud  and  several  other  astranomcrs  of  note  avowed 
themselves  favorable  to  a  doctrine,  which,  though  in  Jtiily  it 
lay  under  the  ban  of  the  Papal  power,  was  readily  saved  on 
this  side  of  the  Alps  by  some  of  the  salutary  distinctions  long 
in  use  to  evade  that  authority.'  Hut  in  the  middle  of  the 
eevenletjnth  century,  and  long  aflerwanls,  there  were  muthe- 


■  Fabranl.  UN  Llfs  !•  «rrltt«n  in  |;nod 
liitiu,  mcli  koawledgo  and  {"pirit,  mora 
tlian  Tirahowlii  huff  v«ntund  V}  ()U{>l]iy. 

It  Ap[n<am  fram  flonic  ut  OroliuA'B  Kpis- 
tln^,  that  Oulileohad  thoufchtj*,  nt<out  1)>IJ5, 
;»f  Hnekiiig  the  prot«-(io!i  of  the  Uiiitud 
rrorinrm.  nut,  on  iv-roiint  of  Ms  ad- 
TBiii'ed  «g«.  he  gsn!  this  up :  "  Kcmiu 
Minln  consftituit  nianeni  in  qulbus  est 
kicli),  et  iM)tluit  qiuc  ibi  liuub  inrntnnioda 
)<«nKti,  quun  malfFioratl  iiiigruudi  noiia, 
(t    noTM  panDdi    amicitiu   iiaponen." 


The  Tcr>*  idea  shows  that  ha  must  hare 
dmptjr  ftlt  th«  ivntnUiit  impoMd  upon 
him  ia  hit  country.    Kin^t.  Urot.,  4i)i, 

>  Vul,  Ti.  p.  23t>:  lis  mya  bora  of  tiM 
Diotlou  of  ttM  fiRTth,  '*.!«  ninfiiMt]  qtte  s'il 
ut  fhux,  tons  IM  frindeirani  da  nuk  pltt* 
IcKopliii.'  Id  mnl  aiual." 

•  Vol.  vt.  p.  60. 
<  Mnotiicla,  ii.  397. 

>  Id.,  u.  60. 
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mntioinrs,  of*  no  small  reputation,  who  Btrnggled  stanchly  for 
the  immoMHly  of  the  cai-lli;  and,  except  so  I'ar  us  CartoBiao 
theories  might  liave  come  in  vogue,  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  any  persons  unacquainted  with  astronomy,  cither 
in  this  eountry  or  on  the  Continent,  had  embraced  the  system 
of  CopemifUB.  Hume  has  censured  Bacon  for  rejecting  it ; 
but,  if  Bacon  had  not  done  8o,  lie  would  have  anticipated  the 
rest  of  hia  countrymen  by  a  full  quarter  of  a  century. 

33.  Descartes,  in  his  new  theory  of  the  soljir  system,  a» 
pii-ed  to  explain  the  secret  springs  of  nature,  Avhile  ^j^^^^ 
Kepler  and  Galileo  had  merely  showed  their  effects,  oeaio)  g» 
By  wliat  force  the  heavenly  bodies  were  impelled,  "JJ^i^ 
by  what  law  tliey  were  guided,  was  certainly  a  very 
dillerent  question  from  that  of  the  orbit  they  described  or  the 
period  of  their  revolution.  Kepler  had  evidently  some  notion 
of  that  univcraally  mutual  gravitation  which  Hooke  s-iw  more 
clearly,  and  Newton  established  on  the  basis  of  his  geometry.' 
But  Dest'Artes  rejected  thin  with  contempt.  "  For,"  he  says, 
**  to  conceive  this,  we  must  not  only  suppose  that  every  portion 
of  matter  in  the  universe  is  animated,  and  animated  by 
Beveral  different  souIh  which  do  not  obstruct  one  another,  but 
that  those  souls  are  intelligent,  and  even  divine ;  that  they 
may  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  most  remote  places  without 
any  messenger  to  give  them  notice,  aud  that  they  may  exert 
Iheir  powers  there."  *  Kepler,  who  took  the  world  for  a  single 
aninml,  a  leviathan  that  roared  in  caverns  and  breathed  in  the 
ocean-tides,  might  have  found  it  difficult  to  answer  this,  which 
would  have  seemed  no  objection  at  all  to  Campanellx  If 
Descartes  himself  had  been  more  patient  towards  opinions 
which  he  had  not  formed  in  his  own  mind,  that  constant  divine 
agency,  to  which  he  was,  on  other  occasions,  apt  to  resort, 
could  not  but  have  suggested  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
gravity  of  matter,  without  endowing  it  with  self-agency.  Ho 
had,  however,  fallen  upon  a  complicated  and  original  sK^hcnie, 
the  moat  celebrtited,  perhaps,  though  not  the  most  iulinirable, 
of  the  novelties  which  Des<:artes  brought  into  philosopliy. 

34.  In  a  letter  to  Mersenne,  Jan.  9tli,  1G39,  he  shortly 
■tates  that  notion  of  the  material  universe  which  he  afterwards 


'  If  UiF  mrth  iiii<l  moon,"  he  •nm, 

not  ratiilneil  In  thrtr  orbiui.  Uiey 

would  JHIl  (vnoon  mtiuihcr ;  the  uioon  diot- 

Iftg  aViiit  in  iif  thii  M-n>,  rhp  enrth  ttw) 

cut,  SU^ipUlUllg  IblOUW^UBil^  d«QMI.''      Bj 


tbtt  nttnctioD  nf  thn  moon,  he  an'oniit* 
for  tiilis.     He  rouipHre<  the  nttnirtioo  of 
tha  plunet  towartlA  t^o  son  to  tb^t  of 
btmry  bntlies  tunurilt  Ulc  eiirUl, 
>  Vol.  Is.  g.  060. 
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pnLlished  in  the  Prindpia  Philoeophim.     "  I  will  tell  you,"  be 
c«n«.Un     sajs"tliat  I  conceive,  or  rather  I  cau  »lt-n 
ihiiiry  oi     tlmt,  iK'piilt'H  tlic  mutler  wliioh   eomiinfic--^  J 

boflk'S,  there  aiu  two  otlior  kinds:  oiin  very  .sulillc, 
of  which  ihu  jiarta  are  rouiitl,  or  iicnrly  routul.  lik«!  <rniins  nf 
stttid,  and  tills  not  only  o<'i'iipii-8  tho  jHires  of  lerresiriul  liodie.'), 
but  conhtituti.\s  ihi*  subbtuiire  ot'  all  the  heiivcii^;  tJir  olhtT 
iiK'oinptinihlj'  more  Buhllt?,  tlic  pails  of  which  tu-e  so  Biiutil, 
HnU  move  willi  eiu-li  v<.'locity,  llisit  tliuy  have  no  determinaiu 
iigurt',  hut  rrjidily  Isiki"  itt  uvcry  instant  tliat  whii'h  Ls  rf<|iiirt-d 
to  till  sill  tli<;  littlf  jnli'r%ul!ii  which  the  oIIht  does  not  orrupy,"' 
To  this  hyjiolhcnis  of  a  double  etlicr  lie  waw  drivi-n  by  hi» 
aversion  to  udniil  any  vtu-uum  in  nature  ;  the  rotundity  of  the 
Jbrnicr  forj)Usclu«  having  bovn  prwluiud,  us  he  fancied,  by 
their  conliniiid  circuhir  tuotioii8,  which  had  rubbed  otT  Iheir 
angles.  Tiiis  seems  at  present  rather  a  clumsy  hy|>oliiu)«iH ; 
but  it  is  literally  that  which  Descartes  presented  lo  the  world. 

35.  After  having  thus  tilled  the  univeif*  wiih  diil'erent  sort* 
of  matter,  he  su|>po^es  that  the  subtler  jiartieJes,  I'onnod  by 
the  perp«'tuid  rubbini^-tifr  of  the  angles  of  the  larger  in  iheir 
pitJgJiisa  towiirib  sphericity,  incivajted  by  degrees  till  there 
waK  a  suiHM'lluity  that  was  not  requiitnl  to  till  up  the  inlcrvHin; 
aud  this,  flowing  tov\ai"ds  tiic  centre  of  the  systeni,  Ixcauie  ilie 
Bun,  a  very  subtle  luid  liquid  body ;  while  in  like  manner 
tlie  fixed  stare  were  formed  in  other  sjstems.  Kound  ila*e 
centres  Ihe  whole  ma^s  is  whirled  in  a  number  of  di.*tiiiet 
■voilices,  eiii.'h  of  wliich  csutIcs  alon<;  with  it  a  plaia^t.  The 
centrifugal  motion  imjiels  every  particle  in  these  vonit-^-j*  at 
each  instant  to  tly  off  from  the  .sun  in  a  btrai;;ht  line ;  but  it 
is  retained  by  the  pi-e.sisure  of  thiwe  which  have  already 
e8ai|K-(l  and  Ibnu  a  denser  sphere  beyond  it.  Light  ia  «k> 
niort!  than  the  efibct  of  particles  seeking  to  escape  from  the 
ouiitrc,  and  pressing  one  on  another,  though  jicrhaps  wilhnut 
actual  motion."  The  planeljuy  vortices  contain  sometimes 
SlU.iUer  vortices,  in  which  the  satellites  are  whirled  round  llieir 
principjd. 

3G.  Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  fiunous  Cartesian  theory, 
which,  fallen  in  esteem  as  it  now  is,  stood  it^  ground  on  the 


1  Vol.  »ili.  p.  73. 

'  ''  J'lii  ."''Mivi'ijt  ftvi'rti  que  jiar  la  lunil- 
At«  JB  nV.iLteu.lnW  pan  tuiit  11-  iiiouvmiient 
t^iut  t'vtl,)  iiu'liuiilinii  tm  pn}i>«li.HUn]  que 
IKtltii   firjiA  ODC  JL  »«  UKiuruIr,  el 
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eontinent  of  Europe  for  nearly  a  century,  till  the  simplidtf 
of  the  Newffinian  system,  aiid,  abo^'e  all,  its  conformity  to  ll>e 
^  reality  of  things,  gained  an  undisputed  predominance.  Be- 
^k  eidps  the  arbitrary  suppositions  of  Dcscarte8,  and  the  rarioiia 
^M  objections  that  were  raised  against  the  absolute;  plenum  of  space 
^B  and  other  parts  of  bis  theory,  it  has  been  urged  that  liis  vor- 
H  ttceB  arc  not  reeoncilablc,  according  to  the  hiwa  of  motion  ir^ 
H  fluids',  with  the  relation,  ascertained  by  Kepler,  between  tho 
^B  periods  and  distances  of  the  planete ;  nor  docs  it  appear  whj 
^B  i!ie  sun  sbould  be  in  the  focus,  rather  tlian  in  the  centre  of 
H  their  orbiUs.  Yet  within  n  few  years  it  has  seemed  not  im- 
H  possible  that  a  part  of  his  bold  conjectures  will  enter  onca 
H  Jnore  with  soberer  steps  into  the  schools  of  philosophy.  His 
^f  doctrine  as  to  the  nature  of  light,  improved  as  it  was  by 
'  Huygens,  is  daily  gaining  ground  over  that  of  Newton ;  that 
I  of  a  subtle  ether  pervaduig  space,  which  in  fact  is  nearly  tho 
^t  Home  thing,  is  liecoming  a  favorite  sjieculation,  if  we  are  not 
"yet  to  call  it  an  est4ibllshed  truth;  and  the  alfirmative  of  a 
problem  which  an  eminent  writer  has  started,  whetlier  this 
*lher  has  a  vorticose  motion  round  the  sun,  WQuld  not  lejivo 
l"nfl  very  far  fn>m  the  philosophy  which  it  boa  been  ao  long  our 
custom  to  turn  into  ridicule. 

87.  The  passage  of  Mercury  over  the  sun  was  witnessed  by 
rGassendi    in  1631.     This    phenomenon,  tltough   it  Tnraxenoi 
kexcitetl  great  interest  in  that  age,  from  its  having  M'M-'-jiry 
^been  previously  announced,  so  aa  to  furnisii  a  test  of 
llislronomical  accuracy,  rccura  too  frequently  to  be  now  con 
Bidered  as  of  high  importance.     The  transit  of  Venus  is  much 
Pmore  rare.     It  oocun-ed  on  Dec,  4,  1(>39,  and  was  then  only 
8n  by  Ilorrox,  a  young  Engli'^hman  of  extraordinary  matlie- 
iticni  geni\i3.     There  is  reason  to  ascribe  an  invention  of 
eat  importance,  tiiough  not  perluips  of  extreme  diificulty,  — 
Uhat  of  the  micrometer, —  to  Ilorrox. 

38.  Tiie  satellites  of  Jupiter  and  the  phases  of  Venn*  are 

not  so  glorious  in  the  scutcheon  of  Galileo  as  his  dis-  uws  or 

corery  of  the  true  principles  of  mechanics.     These,  "«"'""ii« 

as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  volume,  were  very  impel 

fectly  known  till  he  appeared ;  nor  had  the  additions  to  that 

JBcicnce  since  the  time  of  Archimedes  boon  important.     Tho 

«atise  of  Galileo,  Delia  Scieuza  Mecanica,  has  been  said,  I 

J'know  jiot  on  what  authority,  to  have  been  written  in  l!>92. 

IXlt  ^vas  not  publislied,  however,  till  liJ'Si,  and  then  only  ia  • 
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French  translation  by  Mersenne;  the  original  not  ni.npinng 
till  1649.    This  is  chiefly  confined  to  statics,  or  tin  of 

cquilibriain:  it  was  in  his  dialof^ues  on  motion,  h-c/m  Nuova 
Scienza,  published  in  1638,  that  he  developed  hia  gi-eat.  prill' 
Sbtiiaii  of  ciples  of  the  science  of  dynamics,  the  moving  forces 
'^*'""  of  bodies.  Galileo  waa  induced  to  write  his  treatise 
on  mechanics,  as  he  tells  us,  in  consequence  of  the  fruitless 
attempts  he  witnessed  in  engineers  to  raise  weights  by  a  small 
liirce,  "  as  if  with  their  macliines  they  could  cheat  nature, 
whose  instinct  as  it  were  by  fundamental  law  is,  that  no  resist- 
ance can  be  overcome  except  by  a  superior  force."  But  ajB 
one  man  may  raise  a  weight  to  the  height  of  a  loot  by  divid- 
ing it  into  equal  portions,  commensurate  to  his  power,  which 
many  men  could  not  raise  at  once ;  so  a  weight,  which  raises 
anotlier  greater  than  itself,  may  be  considered  as  doing  so  by 
successive  instahneiits  of  force,  during  each  of  which  it  tra- 
verses as  much  space  as  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  larger 
weight.  Hence  the  velocity,  of  which  space  uniformly  tra- 
versed in  a  given  time  is  the  measure,  is  inversely  as  the 
masses  of  the  weights  ;  and  thus  the  equilibrium  of  the  sti-aight 
lever  is  maintained,  when  the  weights  are  inversely  as  their 
distance  from  the  fulcrum.  As  this  equilibrium  of  unequal 
weights  depends  on  the  velocities  they  would  have  if  set  in 
motion,  its  law  has  been  called  the  pnnciple  of  virtual  velo- 
cities. No  theorem  has  been  of  more  important  utility  to 
mankind.  It  is  one  of  those  great  truths  of  science,  which, 
combating  and  conquering  enemies  from  opposite  quarters, — 
prejudice  and  empiricism, — justify  the  name  of  philosophy 
again.st  both  classes.  The  waste  of  labor  and  expense  in 
machinery  would  have  been  incalculably  greater  in  modem 
times,  could  we  imagine  this  law  of  nature  not  to  have  been 
discovered ;  and,  as  their  misappUcation  prevents  their  em- 
ployment in  a  proper  direction,  we  owe,  in  fact,  to  Galileo  the 
immense  effect  which  a  right  application  of  it  has  produced. 
It  is  jHJSsible  that  Galileo  was  ignorant  of  the  demonstration 
given  by  Stevinus  of  the  law  of  equilibrium  in  the  inclined 
plane.  His  own  is  different ;  but  he  seems  only  to  consider 
the  case  when  the  direction  of  the  force  is  parallel  to  that 
of  the  plane. 

39.  Still  less  waa  known  of  the  principles  of  dynamics 
than  of  those  of  statics,  till  Galileo  came  to  investigate  tliem. 
TUe  acceleration  of  falling  bodies,  whether  perjKjndicukriy 
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or  on  Inclined  planes,  was  evident ;  but,  in  wliat  mtlo  thia 
look  place,  no  one  had  succeeded  in  determining,  niitityn»- 
though  maDj  had  oSered  conjectures.  He  showed  '"'*•• 
tlmt  the  velocity  acquired  was  proportiotiai  to  tlie  time 
fix)nj  the  comraenceinent  of  falling.  This  might  now  be  de- 
monstratcil  from  the  laws  of  motion ;  bnt  Galileo,  who  did 
not  pt'rha()«  diistinctly  know  them,  made  use  of  experiment. 
He.  then  proved  by  rensoiiiiig  that  the  spacea  traversed  in  fall- 
ing were  as  the  squares  of  the  times  or  velocities  ;  that  their 
tDcrements  in  equal  times  were  as  tl»e  uneven  numbers,  I,  .3, 
5,  7,  and  so  forth;  and  that  the  whole  space  was  half  what 
would  have  been  traversed  uniformly  from  the  beginning  with 
the  final  velocity.  Tliese  arc  the  great  laws  of  accelerated 
and  retarded  motion,  from  which  G:ilileo  deduced  most  impor* 
tnnt  theort^ms.  He  showed  that  the  time  in  which  bodies  roll 
down  the  length  of  inclined  planes  is  equal  to  that  in  which 
fliey  would  fall  down  the  height,  and  in  different  planes  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  height ;  and  that  their  acquired  velocity  is  in 
the  same  ratios.  In  some  propositions  he  was  deceived ;  but 
the  science  of  dynamics  owes  more  to  Galileo  than  to  any  one 
philoBOpher.  The  motion  of  projectiles  had  never  been  under- 
stood :  he  showed  it  to  be  parabolic ;  and,  in  this,  he  not  only 
DeeesKirily  made  use  of  a  principle  of  vast  extent,  that  of 
compiuud  motion  (which,  though  it  is  clearly  mentioned  in 
one  pniisage  by  Aristotle,*  and  may  probably  be  implied,  or 
even  a-sserted,  in  the  reasonings  of  others,  as  lias  been  observed 
m  another  place  with  resjject  to  Joixlaiio  Bruno,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  explicitly  laid  down  by  modern  writers  on 
inechanictJ  science),  but  must  have  seen  the  principle  of  curvi- 
linear defiection  by  forces  acting  in  infinitely  small  portions 
of  time.  The  ratio  between  the  times  of  vibration  in  pendu- 
lums of  nneqnal  length  had  early  attracted  Galileo's  attention. 
But  he  did  not  reach  the  geometrical  exactness  of  which  thia 
■ubject  is  capable."  He  developed  a  new  principle  as  to  the 
tesistance  of  solids  to  the  fmctnre  of  their  parts,  which, 
though  Descartes  sa  usual  treated  it  with  scorn,  is  now  estab- 
lished in  philosophy.  "One  forms,  however,"  says  Playfair, 
♦'a  very  imperfect  idea  of  this  philosopher  from  considering 
the  di.scoverics  and  inventions,  numci-ouH  and  splendid  as  thoy 
are,  of  which  he  was  the  undisjjuted  aiillior.  It  is  by  follow- 
ing his  reasonings,  and  by  [lui-suing  the  train  of  his  thouj^)t% 
■  Prtnl(wiL(«ri  life  of  QjiIUm,  p.  M.  *  fabnnL 
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in  hifl  own  elegant  thougb  somewhat  diffuse  expoettion  at 
them,  thut  we  become  auqitaiuted  with  Uio  fertility  of  hia 
genius,  witii  tlio  sagacity,  penetralioa,  and  Qoiapi'eheuslveuGds 
of  his  mind.  The  service  which  he  ren»lered  to  real  kno\»» 
led^  is  to  l>o  estimated  not  only  from  ttie  truLlia  which  he 
discovered,  but  from  tlie  errors  which  he  delected ;  not  meivly 
irom  the  sound  principles  which  he  eatahlished,  but  from  the 
pernicious  idola  which  he  overthrew.  Of  ail  the  writers  who 
have  lived  in  an  age  which  was  yet  only  emerging  from  igno> 
ranee  and  barbarism,  Galileo  Ims  most  entirely  the  tono  of 
true  philo.iophy,  and  is  most  free  irom  any  oontaiuination 
of  the  times,  in  taste,  euntiraent,  and  opinion." ' 

40.  Deacartes,  who  letl  nothing  in  philui^phy  untouclusd, 
MneiiAtiia  turned  Ills  acutt]  mind  to  the  science  of  mculianics, 
M  Dw-  sometimes  with  signal  credit,  gnmutimes  very  iinauu' 
***""■  ceasfully.  He  reduced  all  statics  to  one  principle,  — 
that  it  requires  as  much  force  to  raise  a  l>ody  to  a  given  height 
as  to  raise  a  body  of  double  weiglu  to  half  the  height.  Thii 
is  the  theorem  of  virtual  velocities  in  another  form.  In  mauj 
respects  he  disphiys  a  jealousy  of  Galileo,  and  an  unwilling- 
ness to  a«!knowledge  his  discoveries,  which  puts  himsvlf  oftvtt 
in  the  wrong.  ''  I  believe,"  he  says,  "  thai  the  velocity  of  very 
heavy  bodies  which  do  not  move  very  quickly  in  descending 
increases  nearly  in  a  duplicate  ratio ;  hot  I  deny  that  this  ia 
exact,  and  I  believe  that  the  contrary  in  the  case  when  the 
movement  is  very  rapid." '  This  recourse  to  the  air's 
resistance,  a  circuiujjtance  of  which  Galileo  was  well  aware,  in 
order  to  diminish  the  credit  of  a  mathematiciil  theorem,  is 
unworthy  of  Descartes;  but  it  occurs  more  than  once  in  his 
letters.  He  maintained  also,  agaiuitt  the  theory  of  Galileoy 
that  lK)die^  do  not  begin  to  move  with  an  infinitely  iimall 
Telocity,  but  have  a  certain  degree  of  motion  at  tiie  tirst  in- 
stance which  is  aftenvanls  accelerated.''  In  this  too,  as  he 
meant  to  extend  his  tlieory  to  fjdling  bodies,  the  consent  of 
philosophers  hu8  decided  the  question  aguiast  him.  It  was  a 
corollary  from  thc^e  noliuii.o,  that  he  denies  the  increments  of 
spaces  to  be  according  to  the  progiHjssion  of  uneven  numbers.* 

>  Prellmlnwj  DtMertiition  to  Kneyelof.  Milt,  im  pwnsnt  point  per  tana  lot  (tcgrM 
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Nor  iroulii  he  allow  that  tho  vclocaty  of  A  body  an^cnts  ita 
force,  though  it  ta  a  concomitjint.' 

41.  Deacartea,  however,  is  the  first  who  laid  down  the  laws 
of  motion  ;  especifUij'  that  all  botliea  persist  ia  their  Ln^,, 
present  Plate  of  rest  or  uniform  rectilineal  motion  till  modoniaii 
alffcted  hy  some  force.  Many  had  thought,  a.s  the  d^^^^Jb. 
Tulgnr  always  do,  that  a  continuance  of  rest  was 
natural  to  hollies,  hut  did  not  ]>erccive  that  the  same  princtpla 
of  inertia  or  inactivity  was  applicable  to  them  in  rectilineal 
motion.  Whether  tliis  is  dcducible  from  theory,  or  depends 
wholly  on  ejqierience,  by  which  we  ought  to  mean  experiment 
ia  a  question  we  need  not  discuss.  The  fact,  however,  ii 
equally  oerfain ;  and  hence  Descartes  inferred  that  every 
curvnllnear  deflection  is  produced  by  some  controlling  force, 
from  which  the  body  strives  to  escape  in  the  direction  of  « 
tangent  to  tl>e  curve.  The  most  erroneous  part  of  his  mechani- 
cal philo:*ophy  is  contained  iji  some  propositions  as  to  the 
collision  of  bodiea,  so  palpably  incompatible  with  obvioui 
experience  that  it  seems  truly  wonderful  he  could  ever  have 
adoptud  tliem.  But  he  was  led  into  these  paradoxes  hy  one 
of  tlie  arbitrary  hypotheses  which  always  governed  him.  He 
&ntiied  it  a  necessary  consequence,  from  the  immutability  of 
tite  divine  nature,  that  there  should  be  at  all  times  the  siuue 
quantity  of  motion  in  the  universe ;  ami,  rather  tlian  ahandno 
this  singular  assumption,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  two 
hard  bodies  striking  each  other  in  opposite  directions  would  b* 
reflected  with  no  lose  of  velocity;  and,  what  is  still  mora 
outrageously  paradoxical,  that  a  smaller  body  is  incapable  of 
oonununicating  motion  to  a  greater ;  for  example,  that  the  red 
biliiard-l)all  cannot  put  the  white  into  motion.  This  mauiiest 
absurdity  he  endeavored  to  remove  by  the  arbitrary  soi^posi- 
tion,  that  when  we  see,  as  we  constantly  do,  the  reverse  of 
hiii  theorem  take  place,  it  ia  owing  to  the  air,  which,  according 
to  him,  renders  bodies  more  susceptible  of  motion  tlian  tiiey 
would  naturally  be. 
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Vtit  n'«»pt«b>  pctDt."  —  Vnl,  U,  V.  atf. 
"V  J*  paiiH  i|aa  >  TitaMe  o'est  fot  U 


eaam  de  I'nuif^mciitatloD  de  In  (bras,  en 
core  qu'c'lte  i"aowinpji^w>  tnujuufH.**  — 
Id.,  p.  SM.  8«i  ulm  vol.  vlil.  p.  14.  lis 
was  protmhty  perpJexBd  bj  thn  uiotaphyat* 
esl  notion  of  eau.wtian,  which  he  knew 
not  how  to  Difrrtbe  to  men  Telocity.  TiM 
Cut  that  iucmsed  Telorlty  it  a  condltloa 
or  anteciKlant  of  iuj)pa«nted  fan*  soaM 
not  be  doubted- 
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42.  Though  Galileo,  as  we41  as  others,  must  have  bees 
;iii^,j„^ofaoqiiainicd  with  tlie  laws  of  the  composition  of  mov- 
•nmixmmi    ing  forceji,  it  does  not  appear  that  tlicy  lia<i  ever  been 

so  distinctly  enumerated  as  bj  Descartes,  in  a  passngB 
of  his  Dio[)trie8.'  That  tlie  doctrine  was  in  some  measore 
new,  nwy  be  inferred  from  the  objections  of  Ferniat ;  and 
Clerselier,  some  years  ailerwards,  sjteaks  of  persons  "■  not  much 
versed  in  mathematics,  who  cannot  understand  an  argument 
taken  from  the  nature  of  compound  motion." ' 

43.  Kober\'aI  demonstrated  what  seems  to  have  been  a»- 
othCTdis-  sumed  by  Galileo,  and  is  immediately  dedncJhle 
coir«ri»  In  from  the  composition  of  forces,  that  weiglits  on  an 
jaeciiuiuM.  o[j]iq„g  Qj.  crooked  lever  bidance  each  other,  wl>en 
they  are  inversely  as  the  perpendicnilars  drawn  from  the  cen- 
tre of  motion  to  tlieir  direction.  Fermat,  more  versed  in 
geometry  than  physics,  disputed  this  theorem,  which  is  now 
quite  elementary.  Descartes,  in  a  letter  to  Mersenne,  ungra- 
ciously  tt«tific8  his  agreement  with  it.*  Torricelli,  the  most 
illiistj'ious  disciple  of  Galileo,  established,  that,  when  weighu 
balance  each  other  in  all  positions,  their  common  centre  of 
grnvity  does  not  ascend  or  descend,  and  conversely. 

44.  Galileo,  in  a  treatise  entitled  Delle  Cose  che  stanno 
Id  iivdro-  ^^^'  -A-cqua,  lays  down  the  piinciples  of  hydrostatics 
•tntfc*  and  already  established  by  Stevin,  and,  among  othent, 
PDeumii  .  ^jjg^  jg  <.jjjpd  the  hydrostatical  paradox.  Whether 
be  was  acquainted  with  Stevin's  writings  may  he  perhafis 
doubted :  it  does  not  appear  that  he  mentions  them.  The 
more  difficult  science  of  hydmulio  was  entirely  created  by 
two  disi'iples  of  Galileo, —  Castellio  and  Torricelli.  It  is 
one  everywhere  of  high  imparlance,  and  especially  in  Italy. 
The  work  of  Oistellio,  Delia  Misura  dell'  Acque  Correnti, 
and  a  continuation,  were  published  at  Konae  in  1628.  H'u 
pnu:tic4d  skill  la  hydraulics,  disphtycd  in  carrying  off  the 
stagnant  waters  of  the  Amo  and  in  many  other  public 
works,  seems  to  have  exceeded  his  theoretical  science.     An 


«  Vol.  ».  p.  18. 

»  Vol.  Tl.  p.  608. 

*  "  Jc  iiuia  de  I'oplnton,"  njn  DeacsrttH, 
"<l«  cuux  qui  dUciit  que  ptmdera  mnt  im 
mqititUmo  quofuio  sumi  m  nxtione  nerprota 
4ituarvm  ptrpen4ituUirnim,^'  &r.  —  Vol. 
U.  p.  8&T.  Ua  would  not  nuno  Koberyal ; 
tarn  of  ihom  liCtleneasei  wiiicb  nppfur 
km  frcqueoUy  In  hia  lottatra,  and  in  kU  hli 
■ilUnsi,     Doacajrtea    In  tuit,  could   doC 


baiir  10  UiiDk  thitt  nnother.  rrvo  tboQgfa 
not  ui  ineiuy,  bad  diworend  sn;  *liliig. 
In  Uis  ptweding  pafce  b»  uva,  "  C>«t 
UDB  chose  riiUcule  que  do  Touloir  f^mplujr. 
er  la  nUflon  du  leriur  dans  1»  pouliM,  r* 
qui  <'«t,  fii  j'lii  bonxM  memoire,  iine  Imu^ 
natioo  di-  Guldo  Ubaldc."  V«l  ttU*  Im. 
■gliuiUon  U  demooitnted  ia  «J 
elaamatMtj  book*  on  mwlmilriOi 
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error  inlo  which  he  fell,  supposing  the  velocity  of  flu  ids  to  be 
■s  the  height  down  whic-b  they  haJ  desi-cndeJ,  led  to  false 
results).  Torricelli  proved  that  it  wiis  as  the  square  root  of 
the  altitude.  The  Litter  of  these  two  wna  still  more  dis- 
tinguished by  his  diacovcry  of  the  barometer.  The  principle 
of  the  siphon  or  suckuig-pump,  and  the  impossibility  of  rais- 
ing water  in  it  more  than  about  thirty-three  feet,  were  both 
well  known ;  but  even  Galileo  had  recourse  to  the  clumsy 
explanation,  that  Nature  limited  her  8up}>oscd  horror  of  a 
vacuum  to  this  altitude.  It  occurred  to  the  sagacity  of  Tor- 
ricelli, that  the  weight  of  the  atmospheric  column  pressing 
upon  the  fluid  which  supplied  the  pump  was  the  cause  of  this 
rise  above  its  level,  and  that  the  degree  of  rise  was  cxinse- 
qnently  the  measure  of  that  weight.  That  the  air  had  weight, 
T/as  known  indeed  to  Galileo  and  Descartes ;  and  tlie  latter 
not  only  had  some  notion  of  determining  it  by  means  of  a 
tul)e  filled  wiih  mercury,  but,  in  a  pjusagc  which  seems  to 
have  been  much  overlooked,  distinctly  suggeste  as  one  rea-son 
wiiy  water  will  not  rise  aljove  eighteen  Itrasses  in  a  pump,"  the 
weiglit  of  the  water  which  counterbalances  that  of  the  air,"'  • 
Torricelli  happily  thought  of  using  mercury,  a  fluid  thirteen 
times  heavier,  instead  of  water,  and  thus  uivented  a  portable 
instrument  by  which  the  variations  of  the  mercurial  colutnii 
might  be  readily  observed.  These  he  found  to  fluctuate 
fcetween  certain  well-known  limits,  and  in  circumstances 
whi<di  might  justly  be  ascribed  to  the  variations  of  atmos- 
pheric gravity.  This  dwcovery  he  made  in  1643  ;  and,  in 
1648,  Pascal,  by  hia  celebrated  experiment  on  the  Puy  de 
Dome,  established  the  theory  of  atmosplieric  pressure  beyond 
dispute.  He  found  a  considerable  ditfercnce  in  the  height 
of  the  mercury  at  the  bottom  and  the  top  of  tlmt  mountain  ; 
jmd  a  smaller  yet  perceptible  variation  was  proved  on  taking 
the  barometer  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  lofliest  churches  in 
Paris. 

i45.  The  science  of  optics  wa.s  so  far  from  falling  behind 
other  brunches  of  physics  in  this  period,  that,  includ-  q  y^^. 
i  ;g  the  two  great  practical  discoveries  which  illua-  DiKo»eTi«i 
tmte  it,  no  former  or  later  generation  has  witnessed  ""^  ""?'"■• 
Bucb  an  advance.     Kepler  began,  in  the  year  1 004,  by  one 
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^of  his  flret  works,  Paralipoinenn  nd  Viteflionem,  a  lillo  aom^ 
int  more  modest  than  he  wns  apt  to  assume.  In  this  aup« 
Icment  to  the  great  Polish  pliilosopher  of  the  middle  ages, 
he  lii-at  explained  the  structure  of  the  human  eye,  and  ita 
adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  vision.  Porta  and  Mauroljrcua 
had  mode  important  discoveriee,  but  left  the  great  problem 
Tiritouched.  Kepler  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  the  use  of 
the  retina  as  the  canvas  on  which  images  were  painted.  In 
liis  treatise,  says  Mootucla,  we  are  not  to  expect  the  precision 
oi'  our  own  age ;  but  it  is  full  of  ideas  novel,  and  worthy  of  a 
man  of  genius.  He  traced  the  causes  of  imperfect  vision  in 
its  two  principal  cases,  where  the  rays  of  light  converge  to  a 
point  before  or  behind  the  retina.  Several  other  optical  phe- 
nomena are  well  explained  by  Kepler?  but  he  waa  unable 
to  master  the  great  enigma  of  the  science,  —  the  law  of  refrac- 
tion. To  this  he  turned  his  attention  again  in  1611,  when 
he  published  a  treatise  on  Dioptrics.  He  here  first  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  science.  The  angle  of  refraction,  which 
MauiKjlycus  ha<l  supposed  equal  to  that  of  incidence,  Descartes 
uasumed  to  be  one-third  of  it ;  which,  though  very  errone- 
ous as  a  general  theorem,  was  suificiently  accurate  for  the 
sort  of  glasses  he  employed.  It  was  his  object  to  explain 
luTontion  the  principle  of  the  telescope;  and  in  this  he  weU 
of  the  succeeded.  That  admirable  invention  was  then  quita 
"**■  recent.  Wliatever  endeavors  have  been  made  to 
carry  up  the  art  of  assisting  N-ision  by  means  of  a  tube  to 
much  more  ancient  times,  it  seems  to  be  fully  proved  that  no 
one  had  made  use  of  combined  lenses  for  that  purpose.  The 
slight  benefit  which  a  hollow  tube  affords  by  obstructing  the 
lateral  ray  must  have  been  early  familiar,  and  will  account 
lor  passages  which  have  been  construed  to  imply  what  l\vd 
writers  never  dreamed  of.^  The  real  inventor  of  the  tele- 
scope is  not  certainly  known.  Metius  of  Alkmaar  long  en- 
joyed tliat  honor;  but  the  best  claim  seems  to  be  that  of 
Ziu'hary  Jens,  a  dealer  in  spectacles  at  Midiileburg.  The 
dale  of  the  invention,  or  at  least  of  its  publicity,  is  refcrrtid 
beyond  dispute  to  1 609.  The  news  of  so  wonderful  a  novelty 
spread  rapidly  through  Europe  ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  Galileo, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  having  heard  of  the  discovery,  coo* 
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Btnictod.  by  his  own  Rogacity,  the  instniment  which  he  oxhi* 
bited  Bt  Venice.  It  is,  however,  unreagonable  to  n'jrard 
faimsclf  as  the  inventor ;  and  in  this  ree>pcct  bis  Italian 
panegyriBts  have  gone  too  far.  The  originnl  sort  of  telc- 
Bcope,  and  the  only  one  employed  in  Europe  lor  above  thirty 
yeara,  was  fbi-med  of  a  convex  object-ghisH  with  a  conoave 
eye-glass.  This,  however,  has  the  disadvantage  of  diminish- 
ing too  much  tlie  space  which  can  be  taken  in  at  one  point  of 
view;  "so  that,"  says  Montuda,  "one  can  hai-dly  believe  that 
It  could  render  astronomy  sucli  service  as  it  did  in  the  hands 
of  a  Galileo  or  n  Scheiner."     Kepler  saw  the  principle  upon 

I  which  another  kind  might  be  framed  wth  both  glasses  con* 
vex.  This  ia  now  called  flic  astronomical  telescope,  and  wsis 
first  employed  a  little  before  the  middle  of  the  century.  The 
former,  called  the  Dutch  telescope,  is  chiefly  used  for  short 
|i  46.  The  uiicrosoope  has  alao  been  ascribed  to  Galileo ;  and 
Vfar  with  better  cause,  that  we  have  no  proof  of  oftheni- 
liis  having  known  tlie  pit>vions  invention.  It  appears,  eronoope. 
bowever,  to  have  originated,  like  the  telescope,  in  Holland, 
and   f>erhap6  at  an   earlier   time.     Comehue   Drebbel,  who 

i  exhibited  the  microscope  in  London  about  1620,  has  often 
passed  for  the  inventor.  It  is  suspected  by  Montucla  that  the 
first  microscopes  had  concave  eye-glasses,  and  that  the  present 
fttna  with  two  convex  glasses  is  not  older  than  the  invention 
of  the  astronomical  telescope. 
47,  Antonio  de  Dominis,  the  celebrated  Archbishop  of 
Spulato,  in  a  book  published  in  1611,  though  written  inionioa* 
several  years  before,  De  Kadiis  Lucis  in  Vitris  Per-  ix«"»ni»- 
Bpectivis  ot  Iride,  explained  more  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
niinbow  than  was  then  understood.  The  varieties  of  color  had 
baffled  all  inquirers,  tliough  the  bow  itself  was  well  known  to 
be  the  reflection  of  solar  light  from  drops  of  lain.  Antonio 
de  DoDiinis,  to  account  for  these  varieties,  had  recouree  to 
1^^  re«fr»«."tion,  the  known  means  of  giving  color  to  the  solar  i-ay ; 
^H  and  guiding  himself  by  the  experiment  of  placing  between  ttie 
^B  e)e  an«l  the  sun  a  glass  bottle  of  water,  from  the  lower  side 
of  which  light  issued  in  the  same  order  of  colore  as  in  the 
rainlww,  he  inferred,  that,  alter  two  refractions  and  one  inter- 
mediate reflection  witliin  the  drop,  the  ray  came  to  the  eye 
tinged  with  ditlerent  colors,  accordirg  to  the  angle  at  whick 
it  b>id  eutered.     Kepler,  doubtless  ignorant  of  De  Doininis's 
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book,  had  suggested  nearlj  the  same.  Tliis,  though  not  • 
complete  theory  of  the  raiuliow,  and  though  it  left  a  great 
dwil  to  occupy  the  attention,  first  of  De-icartcs,  and  after- 
wards of  Newton,  was  jirohably  just,  and  carried  the  expla- 
niition  as  far  as  tiie  prineiples  then  understood  allowed  it  to 
go.  The  discovery  itself  may  be  considered  as  aii  anomaly  in 
science,  as  it  is  one  of  a  very  refined  and  subtle  nature,  mode 
by  a  man  who  has  given  no  other  indication  of  much  {u-ien- 
tiiic  sagacity  or  acuteneits.  In  many  things  his  writings  show 
reat  ignorance  of  principles  of  optica  well  known  in  his  time, 
o  that  Boscovich,  an  excellent  judge  in  siicli  mattera,  has 
said  of  him,  "  Homo  opticarum  renim  supra  quod  patialur  ea 
SBtas  itnperitissimus."  '  Montucl.i  is  haixily  less  severe  on  De 
Dominis,  who,  in  fact,  was  a  man  of  more  ingenious  tlian  solid 
understanding. 

48.  Dcacartes  announced  to  the  world  in  his  Dioptrics, 
^^^^  1637,  tliat  he  luid  at  length  solved  the  mysterj 
^DtKurtte.  which  had  conceided  the  law  of  refraction.  Ha 
tMwat  re-  showed  that  the  sine  of  the  anjrle  of  incidence  at 

nacUoD  1-11  1  •         1 

which  the  ray  enters,  lia^  m  the  same  medium,  a 
constant  ratio  to  that  of  the  angle  at  wliifh  it  la  refracted,  or 
bent  in  passing  tlirough.  But  tiiis  ratio  varies  accordiiig  to 
the  medium ;  some  having  a  much  more  refi-active  power 
than  others.  Tliis  was  a  law  of  beautiful  sim|ilicity  aa  well 
as  extensive  usefulness ;  but  such  was  (he  fiiudity,  aa  we 
■  would  desire  to  ctdl  it,  which  attended  Descartes,  that  this 
disciovery  bad  been  incLsputably  made  twenty  years  before  by 
a  Dutcli  geometer  of  great  reputation,  Wiilebrod  SnelL  The 
treatise  of  Snell  had  never  been  puhhshed ;  hut  we  have  the 
evidence  both  of  Vossius  and  Huygens,  that  Hortensius,  a 
Dutch  professor,  had  publicly  taught  the  discovery  of  hia 
countryman.  Descartes  had  long  lived  in  Holland ;  privately, 
it  is  true,  and,  by  his  own  account,  reading  few  books :  so  tliat 
in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  we  may  be  charitable  in  our 
Huspicions;  yet  it  is  unfortunate  that  he  should  perpetually 
stand  in  need  of  such  indulgence. 

4i>.  Fermat  did  not  inquire  whether  Descartes  was  the  ori- 
Witpiitod  ginal  discoverer  of  the  law  of  refraction,  but  disputed 
by  r«uuit.  j(^  truth.  DescartC!?,  indeed,  had  not  contented  him- 
self with  exp«rimentidly  ascertaining  it,  but,  in  his  usual 
manner,  endeavored  to  show  the  path  of  the  my  by  direct 

•  1'lB.ylklr,  DiHertstkni  on  Phjrinl  PhUwopfay ,  p.  IIU 
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reasoning.  The  hypothesis  he  brought  forwni-d  seemed  not 
very  probable  to  Fermat,  nor  would  it  be  permitted  at 
present  His  rival,  however,  fell  iiilo  the  Biune  error ;  and, 
starting  from  an  equally  dubious  aupposition  of  liia  own, 
endeavored  to  establish  the  true  law  of  reiraction.  He  waa 
eurprised  to  find,  that,  after  a  calculation  founded  upon  hir 
own  prim^iple,  the  real  truth  of  a  constant  ratio  between  th( 
aines  of  the  angles  came  out  according  to  the  theorem  of 
Desairles.  Though  he  did  not  the  more  admit  the  valid- 
ity of  the  latter's  hypothetical  reasoning,  he  finally  retired 
from  the  controversy  with  an  elegant  compliment  to  his  ad- 
versary. 

50.  In  the  Dioptrics  of  Descartes,  several  other  curious 
theorems'  are  contained.  He  demonstrsited  that  tliere  cnrtM  or 
are  peculiar  curves,  of  which  lenses  may  he  con-  i»«*ew'«»» 
structed,  by  the  refraction  from  whose  superficies  all  the  inci- 
dent rays  will  converge  to  a  foi'al  point,  instead  of  being 
spread,  as  in  ordinary  lenses,  over  a  certain  extent  of  sur- 
face commonly  called  its  spherical  aberration.  The  eflect 
of  employing  such  curves  of  glass  would  be  an  incre«ise  of 
illumination,  and  a  more  perfect  distinctness  of  image.  These 
curves  were  called  the  ovals  of  Descartes ;  but  the  elliptic  or 
hyperbolic  sjieculum  would  answer  nearly  the  same  purpose. 
The  latter  kind  has  been  frequently  attempted;  but,  oo 
account  of  the  difficulties  in  working  them,  if  there  were  no 
other  objection,  none  but  spherical  lenses  arc  in  use.  In 
Descartes'  theory,  he  explained  the  etjuality  of  the  angles  of 
incidence  and  reflection  in  tlie  ca.se  of  light,  correctly  as  to 
the  result,  though  with  the  assumption  of  a  false  j)rinciple  of 
his  own,  that  no  motion  is  lost  in  the  collision  of  hard  bodies 
8uch  as  he  conceived  light  to  be.  Its  perl'ect  elasticity  makes 
his  demonstration  true. 

51.  Descartes  carried  the  theory  of  the  rainbow  beyond  the 
point  where  Antonio  de  Dominis  had  left  it.  He  TheoiT  of 
gave  the  ti-ue  explanation  of  the  outer  bow,  by  a  "•*  "»'■'>*»• 
M>coud  intermediate  reflection  of  the  solar  ray  within  the 
drop;  and  he  seems  to  have  answered  the  question  moat 
naturally  asked,  though  far  from  being  of  obvious  solution, 
why  all  this  refracted  light  should  only  strike  the  eye  in  two 
arches  with  certain  angles  and  diameters,  instead  of  pouring 
its  prismatic  lustre  over  all  the  rain-drops  of  the  cloud.  He 
found  that  no  pencil  of  light  continued,  ailer  undergoiug  the 
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processes  of  refraction  and  reflection  in  tb«  drop,  to  be  com* 
posed  of  parallel  rays,  and  consequently  to  potseas  that  degree 
of  density  which  fits  it  to  excite  sensation  ra  our  eyes,  except 
the  two  which  make  those  angles  with  the  axis  drawn  from 
the  snn  to  an  opposite  point  at  which  the  two  bowa  are  per- 
•eived. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

}BT  Of  SOMB  OTUKIl  PROVINCES  OS  UXXlUTaU  fUOK 

leoo  TO  leca. 
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5>ECT.  I.  —  On  Natural  Histoht. 

Zo61ogr'- FMrrMui  OD  Uagatet  of  Bratn— Botany. 

1.  The  vast  collections  of  Alclrovandus  on  zoolog}-,  thougn 
thej  may  be  considered  aa  representing  to  u»  the  Aiiirenm. 
knowledge  of  the  sixteenth  century,  were,  as  has  "*"* 
been  seen  before,  only  published  in  a  small  part  before  its 
close.  The  fourth  and  conchiding  part,  of  his  Ornithology 
appeared  in  1 G03  ;  the  History  of  Insects  in  1 604.  AUlro. 
vandus  liimself  died  in  1605.  Tlie  posthumous  volumes  ap« 
jteared  at  oonsiderable  intervals :  that  on  moUusoons  animals 
and  zoophytes,  in  1606  ;  on  fishes  and  cetacea,  in  1613  ;  on 
whole-hoofed  quadrupeds,  in  1 6 1 G  ;  on  digitate  quadrupeds, 
iHjlh  viviparous  and  ovijjarous,  in  1G37  ;  on  serpents,  in  lG4<)j 
and  on  cloven-hoofed  quadrujxjds,  in  1642.  There  are  also 
voluiaes  on  plants  and  minerals.  These  were  nil  printed  a» 
Bologna,  and  moat  of  them  at\crwards  at  Frankfort;  but  n 
complete  collection  is  very  rare. 

2.  In  the  Exotica  of  Clusius,  1605,  a  miscellaneous  vo> 
liuno  on  natural  history,  chiefly,  but  not  wholly,  con- 
sisting of  translations  or  extracts  from  older  works,      "" 

wo  find  several  new  species  of  slmise,  the  manis,  or  scaly 
anf-eater  of  the  old  world,  the  three-toed  sloth,  and  one  or 
two  artnailillos.  We  may  add  also  the  since-extinguished 
rare,  that  phoenix  of  ornithologists,  the  much-lamented  dcxlo. 
This  portly  bird  is  delineated  by  Clueius,  such  aa  it  thea 
existed  in  the  Mauritius. 

3.  In  1618,  Piso  on  the  Materia  Medioa  of  Brazil,  tocethw** 
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with  Marcgraf'a  Natural  History  of  the  same  country,  wm 
Ptaoand  published  at  Leyden,  with  DOtea  by  De  Lact.  The 
Marcgmf.  descrijjtlons  of  Marcgraf  are  good,  and  enable  us 
to  identify  the  aiiimala.  Tliey  correct  the  iraj>eifect  notions 
sf  Gcaner,  and  add  several  species  which  do  not  appear 
in  his  work,  or  {lerhaps  in  that  of  Aldrovandus :  such  as  the 
tainandtia,  or  lii-azilian  ant-eater;  several  of  the  family  of 
cavies ;  the  coatimondi,  which  Ge^uer  had  perhaps  meant 
in  a  defective  descrij)tion ;  the  lama,  the  pncos,  the  js^ar, 
and  some  smaller  feline  animals;  the  prehensile  porcupine, 
and  sevei-al  ruminants,  but  some  at  least  of  these  had  been 
already  described  in  the  histories  of  the  West  Indies,  by 
Hernandez  d'Oviedo,  Acosta,  and  Ilerrera. 

4.  Jonston,  a  Pole  of  Scots  origin,  collected  the  information 
of  his  predecessors  in  a  Natural  History  of  Animals, 
published  in  successive  parts  from  lti48  to  1652. 
The  History  of  Quadrupeds  appeared  in  the  latter  year. 
"  The  text,"  saya  Cuvier,  "  is  extracted,  -with  some  taste,  from 
Gesnei",  ^Udrovandus,  Marcgraf,  and  MoulTet;  and  it  answered 
its  purpose  as  an  elementary  work  in  natural  history,  till  Liu- 
na3U8  taught  a  more  accurate  method  of  classifying,  naming^ 
and  describing  animals.  Even  Linnfeas  cites  him  continu- 
ally." '  I  find  in  Jonston  a  pretty  good  account  of  the  chim- 
panzee (Orang-otang  Indorum,  ab  Angola  delatus),  taken 
perhaps  from  the  Observationes  Medicas  of  Tulpius.^  Tb« 
delineations  in  Jonston  being  fix»ra  copper-plates,  are  superior 
to  the  coarse  wood-cuts  of  Gesner,  but  fail  sometimes  very 
greatly  in  exactness.  In  his  notions  of  classification,  being 
Little  else  than  a  compiler,  it  may  be  supfiosed  that  be  did  not 
advance  a  step  beyond  his  ]>redecessor8.  The  Theatrum 
Insectorum  by  Moutfet,  an  English  physician  of  the  pr©ce«l- 
ing  century,  was  published  in  1634:  it  seems  to  bie  com- 
piled in  a  considerable  degree  from  the  unpublished  pn|>ere 
of  Gesner  and  foreign  naturalists,  whom  the  author  ha» 
rather  too  servilely  copied.     Haller,  however,  is  saud  to  hav* 


>  Biogr.  DniT. 

>  flrotluK,  Bpbt.  nil  GMm,  p.  21,  gtra* 
ftu  6i'«4unt  of  a  cUliupanr^^f  ^*  inotuitniin 
httminis  dioum  an  bwtiii? ' ''  nn<\  refon  to 
Ttilpiua.  Tbednubt  of  Orotiusu  ta  the 
puat^blt*  hucunnitv   of  tlii^  tftrnrn  fimilit 

aa  th«  amrh  gmreT  UnKu-iiK  of  IJDnietit, 

[lu  tt)«  dnM-iiptioD  of  IImiiio  Tro}tl*^>' 

ttf,  u  Jimueaa  Actumuaalea  fchecblm^Hui- 


ne  of  Angola,  wa  find  alarming  intbaa- 
tioiM.  "  Cogitat,  nUodiutar,  cmlit  aoi 
cauaa  beum  telUirem,  M  ollqiuando  ila 
rum  fore  iniperanl«m,  ai  unqiuun  Ada* 
pflrpgriiiatorllitM  maltM.^*  —  Svstoma  ?Ka 
turs,  aulai.  1706.  I  rathnr  LoU<>t«  thk 
hiu  hM'ti  led  out  b;  Ooirlio.  Dut  ixi 
h«p<i  it  ynn  only  a  dry  wax  of  tumliv 
UanUen  UUo  riilioula.— i812.J 
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^■])1aced   Motiffet  above  all  entomologists  before  the  age  uf 

^m     5.  We  may  place  nnder  the  head  of  zoology  a  short  eseuj 
^mhy  Fabricius  de  Aquapendente,  on  the  language  of 
^Kbmtca;   a  subject  very  curious  iu  itself,  and  which  oiltiiriM 
^Bhas  by  no  means  sufficiently  attracted  notice  even  in   g™^'^ 
^■this  cxperiniGDtal  age.     It  cannot  be  said  that  Fa- 
H  bridus  enters  thoroiigldy  into  the  problem,  much  less  exhausti 
t^  it.     He  divides  the  subject  into  six  questions:    1.  Whether 
brutes  have  a  language,  and  of  what  kind;    2.  How  far  it 
difl'ers  from  that, of  man,  and  whether  the  languages  of  dif- 
ferent species  differ  from  one  another;   3.  What  is  its  use; 
4.  In  what  raotlci!  animals  express  tiieir  affections ;   5.  What 
meatiB  we  have  of  underetanding  their  language ;    6.  Wliat  is 
tlieir  organ  of  sjieeeh.     The  alUrmative  of  the  first  question 
be  proves  by  authority  of  several  ■writers,  confirmed  by  expe- 
rience, especially  of  hunters,  shepherds,  and  cowherds,  who 
know,   by  the   dilfercnce  of  sounds,   what  animals  mean  to 
express.     It  may  be  objected  that  brutes  utter  sounds,  but 
do  not  speak.    But  this  is  merely  as  we  define  speech;  and  be 
jattempts   to  show,  that  brutes,  by  varying  their  nttcrance, 
lulo  all  that  we  do  by  literal  sounds.     This  leads  to  the  solution 
rof  the  second  (juestion.     Men  agree  with  brutes  in   having 
Ifipeech,  and  in  forming  elementary  sounds   of  determinate 
{time:    but  ours  is  more  complex;    these  elementary  sounds, 
fvrhich  he  calls  artinUos,  or  joints  of  the  voice,  being  quicJver 
Innd  more  numerous.     Man,  again,  forms  his  sounds  moi-e  by 
neans  of  the  lips  and  tongue,  which  are  seller  in  him  than 
'they  are  in  brutes.     Hence  his  speech  runs  into  gieat  variety 
and  complication,  which  we  call  language,  while  that  of  ani- 
mals within  the  same  species  is  much  more  uniform. 

C.  The  question  as  to  the  use  of  sjieerh  to  brutes  is  not 
diflicult.     But  he  seems  to  confine  this  utility  to  the  expres- 
[sion  of  particular  emotions,  and  does  not  meddle  with  the 
liuore  curious  in<piiry,  whether  they  have  a  capacity  of  com- 
municating specific  facts  to  one  another;   and,  ii'  they  have, 


inogr.  nuinr. ;  Ghalmen.    I  am  no 

I  itiitgr  of  Uie  iiivriti  of  Uw  boolc ;  but,  it 
I  tlio  fi"-— I.;-  »i  .iteoco  of  tin  Eiiglhih 
Mmii^'  7.  DO   li^ueUrv,  MoiitTet 

liiiiiy'  hitir  pnliiii  to  ilo  more 

I  ll-aii  t n  I  .ini .    "  la  Oenauiy  And  Eng- 

I  IhiiiI  I  ilu  uut  liciir  Uwt  tliiuT  are  i>a> 
IgnutliiyyicTi  at,  all ;  but  if  Uien  be,  Uuy 


Bra  in  bnsh  i-i>u»tn><  etllfd  Bow-krirkotii, 
or  Baulm-luickiM»."  —  ji.  K88.  Tliiit  Inw- 
Intton  iH  E<ul)jolrj«tl  to  Tnps^ll'B  History  of 
F()ur-fitot«it  lUviStjt,  rollu'trd  out  of  (k*. 
nt^r  aiiil  (ittit^m,  io  un  tiliUoii  of  1U'>8.  TU« 
flmt  wlltlon  of  Tojiselrj  tuo  oMiiMHy 
I.HJllJ(IOBilUoi>  wu  in  1UU8. 
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whether  this  a  dohe  through  the  tirgans  of  the  voire.  Tha 
fourth  question  is,  in  how  many  moclea  animals  express  theii 
feelings.  The*o  aro  by  look,  by  gesture,  by  Wiuud,  by  voii.-e, 
by  language.  Fabric.ius  tells  us  that  he  had  eecD  a  doft 
meaning  to  expel  anotiier  dog  from  the  j)laee  he  wished  hira« 
self  to  occupy,  begin  by  looking  fierce,  then  use  nionacing 
gestures,  then  growl,  and  finally  bark.  Interior  animals,  such 
as  worms,  have  only  the  two  former  sorts  of  communication. 
Fishes,  at  loiwt  some  kinds,  liave  a  power  of  emitting  a  souiid, 
ihoiigh  not.  properly  a  voice :  tliis  may  be  by  the  fins  or  gills. 
To  insects  also  he  seems  to  deny  voice,  much  more  language, 
though  they  dedare  tlieir  feelings  by  sound.  Even  of  oxen, 
stags,  and  some  other  quadrupeds,  he  would  rather  say  ihiU 
they  have  voice  than  language.  But  cats,  dogs,  ainl  birds 
have  a  proper  language.  All,  however,  are  excelled  by  man, 
who  is  truly  called  fipoi>,  from  his  more  clear  and  distinct 
articulations. 

7.  In  the  fifth  place,  however  difficult  it  may  appear  to 
understand  the  language  of  brutes,  we  know  tluit  they  under- 
stand what  is  said  to  them ;  how  much  more,  iherefbre,  ought 
we,  superior  in  reason,  to  understand  them!  lie  proceeds 
from  hence  to  an  analysis  of  the  passions,  which  he  reduces 
to  four, — joy,  desire,  grief,  and  fear.  Ilaving  thus  drawn 
our  map  of  tlie  passions,  we  must  ascertain  by  observatioa 
what  are  the  articulations  of  which  any  species  of  animals 
is  capable,  which  cannot  be  done  by  description.  His  owa 
experiments  were  made  on  the  dog  and  the  hen.  Their  arli* 
culations  iu«  sometimes  complex;  aa,  when  a  dog  wants  to 
come  into  his  master's  cliamber,  he  begins,  by  a  sluill  small 
yelp,  expressive  of  desire,  which  becomes  deei>er,  eo  aa  to 
denote  a  mingled  desire  and  annoyance,  and  ends  in  a  lament- 
able howl  of  the  latter  feeling  alone.  Fabricius  gives  several 
other  rules  de<luced  from  observation  of  dogs,  but  ends  by 
confessing  tliat  lie  has  not  fully  attained  his  object,  which  wjia 
to  furnish  every  one  with  a  compendious  method  of  under- 
standing the  language  of  animals:  the  Inquirer  must  therefore 
proceed  upon  these  rudiments,  and  make  out  more  by  obser- 
vation and  good  canine  society.  He  shows,  finally,  from  the 
different  structure  of  the  organs  of  speech,  that  no  brut*  caii 
ever  rival  man ;  the  chief  instrument  being  the  throat,  which 
we  use  only  for  vowel  sounds.  Two  import^int  questions  are 
hardly  touched  it>  this  little  treatise :  first,  as  bais  beeo  saii^ 
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tliether  brutes  can  communicate  <«pecilic  foct«  to  earh  other; 
nd.  w'tMjudly,  to  what  extent  tlipy  can  asfociat*  iiJens  with 
He  Imi'^uag©  of  man.  Tliese  ougbt  lo  occujiy  our  excellent 
Rttirikliptfi. 

8.  Columna,  !)elonjting  to  the  Colonnft  fjimily,  and  one  of 
bp  greatest  l^otaniplj*  at'  the  sixteenth  century,  main-  Dotnnr: 
lined  llie  honor  of  that  science  during  the  present  Co'"«»'«- 
priod,  whicii  IiIb  long  life  einbrHcod.  In  tlie  Acatlinnyof  tlio 
l»iru'ei,  to  whicli  the  revivKl  of  natunil  philosophy  is  greatly 
hie,  Othjmna  took  a  cons<pienoiis  share.  His  Kcphrasi*.  A 
Kstory  nf  rare  phintn,  w.-v  puhlished  in  Uvo  parts  at  liome., 

1  G(H)  ami  1GI6.  In  this  he  laid  dov^ii  the  true  basia  of 
hfl  wience,  hy  estahlishing  the  distinction  of  genera,  wliich 
Jenner,  Ca-aalpin,  and  Joachim  Camei-arius  had  already  oon- 
tivtid,  but  which  it  was  left  for  Columnu  to  confirm  and  em- 
loy.     He  alone,  of  all    the  contemporary  hotiuiists,  seema 

have  appreciated  the  linninous  ideas  wliich  Ca'salpin  had 
Bqueathcd  to  posterity.'  In  his  [loslhumoiis  ol>ser%'Htions  on 
he  Natural  History  of  Mexico  hy  Hernandez,  he  still  further 
sveloped  the  philoaopliy  of  botanicid  arrangements.     Coliim- 

18  the  ftrst  who  used  copjier  instead  of  \rood  to  delineate 
itils ;  an  improvement  which  soon  became  general.  This 
}fus  in  the  ♦iToSoaovof,  sive  Phuitarnm  aliquot  Ilistoria,  151)4. 
«ere  are  errors  in  this  work ;  but  it  is  remarkable  for  the 
pcuracy  of  the  descriptions,  and  for  the  correctness  and 
eaiity  of  the  figures." 

9.  Two  brothers,  John  and  Caspar  Biuihin,  inferior  in  phi- 
BOphy  to  Colnmna,  mmle  more  copious  additions  to    ,p^„  ^^^ 

nomenclature  and  description  of  plants.      The   o«.-|iir 

idor,  who  was  born  in  l'»41,  and  had  acquired  Some   "*"'''"• 

Blebrity  as  a  botanist  in  the  la.st  century,  lived  to  complete, 

It  not  to  publish,  an  Historia  Plantanim  Univei"salis,  which 

id   not  apjjear  till   IGoO.     It  contains  the   descriptions  of 

^000  species,  and  the  figures  of  ;^,i>77,  but  sinidl  and  ill-cxe- 

jted-      His  brother,  though  much  younger,  had    preceded 

tm.  not  only  by  the  Phytopinax  in   1590,  but  by  Ins  chief 

irk,  the  I'inax  Theatri  Hotanici,  in   1 62.3.     "  Gasjiar  Hau- 

in,"  says  a  modern  lx)lanist,  "  is  inferior  lo  his  brother  in  big 

eMcriptions  and  in  sagacity ;  but  his  delineations  are  Wtter, 

ad  Ilia  synoiiyincs  more  complete.     They  are  both  below 

in  description,  and  below  eevenil  older  boCanistn  in 

>  stop.  UnlT.  •  Id.  Bpraogri. 
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their  figures.  In  Iheir  armngenient  tbey  follow  Lobel,  and 
linve  neglected  the  Ughta  which  CaewUpin  and  Columna  lutd 
held  out.  Their  chief  praise  h  to  Imvo  brought  together  a 
great  deal  of  knowledge  acquired  by  their  predecessors ;  but 
the  merit  of  both  has  been  exaggerated."' 

10.  Johnson,  in  163(),  published  jin  edition  of  GeranTs 
PmUmod  ^^^t'''^^*  ^"*  '■'i^  Thealrum  liutanicum  of  Parkinson, 
in  1G40,  is  a  work,  says  Pulteney,  of  much  more  ori- 
ginality than  Gerard's ;  and  it  contains  abundantly  more  nuit- 
ter.  We  find  in  it  near  3,800  plants  ;  but  many  descriptions 
recur  more  tiian  once.  The  arrangement  is  in  seventeen 
classes,  partly  according  to  the  known  or  supposed  qualities 
o<'  the  plant,  and  partly  according  to  their  external  chm"acler.' 
"  Tills  heterogeneous  classific.'ition,  which  seems  to  be  founded 
on  that  of  Dodocns,  shows  tlic  small  advances  that  had  lieen 
miulo  towards  any  truly  scientific  distribution :  on  the  con- 
ti'ary,  Gerard,  Johnson,  and  I'ai'kinson  had  rather  gone  buck, 
))jr  not  sufficiently  pui-suing  the  example  of  LoboL" 


Sect.  II.  —  On  Anatomy  and  Medicine. 


CUmi  of  Early  Writen  l»  thn  SbeoTerj  of  the  drenlatlon  of  Ui«  Blood  —  Oianf 
—  iMtckl  Venelt  dlMOTenxl  b;  AmUIui  — Medicioe- 

11.  The  first  important  discovery  that  was  made  pulilie 
T«iTMijf  ^"  *'^'*  century  was  that  of  the  vjUvcs  of  the  veins; 
iiMTciin  which  is  justly  ascribed  to  Fabricius  de  Aquapeu- 
■  dente,  a  professor  at  Padua;  because,  though  some 
of  these  valves  are  described  even  by  Bcrenger,  and  further 
observations  were  made  on  the  subject  by  Sylvius,  Vesulius, 
and  other  anatomists,  yet  Fallopius  himself  had  in  this  in- 
>*ti»iice  thi-own  back  the  science  by  denying  their  existence } 
and  no  one  before  Fabriciua  hud  generalJEed  the  discovery. 
This  he  did  in  his  public  lectures  as   early  as    1524;   hut 

'  nioi^.  UolT.     Pulloney  (>peiOu  mors  tha*.  relating  to  the  history  of  T«^t«l)I«i, 

hlRlily  of  .lobn   Bituhin:    "  Ttiiit  which  and   In  civrutoj  hU)i  Chut  aoonncT  ■as 

iCoHiirr  iwrTtiniK"!  f'T  «ttilo|{3r,  John  Hiiu-  rrlticnl  Judpiirnl  which   caa  only  M  •>■ 

IlUii  cllci<r.l  In  linlnn.T.     It  id,  In  reiUitv,  hiliitiil   by  Biijurlor  Uleote."  —  Hlat,  tt 

''  B  rvpooieory  of  nil  tint  viu  Titlusblo  In  SoUuy  in  lOi^Uuii],  I.  IWO. 

tU«  tim-icnt«,  ill  hif  linniHInto  piwlweti-  ■  V-  140. 
•ois,  und  in   ttu)  dijuiuvttrltii  of  hU  uwd 
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his  tract  De  Venanim  Ostiolis  appeared  in  1603.  This 
discovery,  aa  well  txs  that  of  HaiTe/,  has  boen  Bttribut«d 
to  Father  Paul  Sarpi,  whose  immense  reputation  in  tho 
rth  of  Italy  accredited  every  tale  favorable  to  his  glory, 
ut  there  seems  to  be  no  sort  of  ground  for  either  supposi- 
tion. 

12.  Tlie    discovery  of  a   general  circnlation  in  the  blood 
has  done  such  honor  to  Harvey's  name,  and  has  been  f^,^—  „f 
imed  for  so  many  others,  that  it  deserves  more  thcbir»d'i 
nsideration  than  we  can  usually  give  to  anatomical       °    "^ 
«cience.      According   to  Galen,  and   the   general   theory  of 
anatomist-a  formed  by  his  writings,  the  arterial  blood   flows 
from  the  heart  to  the  extremities,  and  returns  again  by  the 
lame  channels ;  the  venous  blood  being  propelled,  in  like  man« 
er,  to   and    from    the    liver.     The    discovery  attributed  to 
ey  was,  that  the  arteries  communicate  with  the  veins, 
and   that   all   the    blood  returns  to  the  heart  by  tho  latter 
ressels.     Besides  this  genei-al  or  systemic  circulation,  there 
is  one  called  the  pulmouaiy,  in  which  the   blood  is  carried 
^y  certain  arteries  through  the  lungs,  and  returned  again  by 
resf>ondtng  veins  prcpnratory  to  its  being  sent  into  the 
^neral  sanguineous  system ;  so  that  its  course  is  through  a 
double  series  of  ramified  vessels,  eacii  beginning  and  termi- 
aling  at  the  heait,  but  not  at  the  same  side  of  the  heart: 
le  left  side,  which  from  a  cavity  called  its  ventricle  throws 
out  the  arterial  blood  by  the  aorta,  and  by  another  called  its 
auricle  receives  that  which   lias   passed   through   the   lungs 
y  the  pulmonary  vein,  being  sepiratcd  by  a  solid  septum 
Ota  the  right  side,  which,  by  means  of  similar  cavities,  re- 
ives tho  blood  of  all  the  veins,  excepting  those  of  the  lungs, 
,nd  throws  it  out  into  the  pulmonary  artery.     It  is  thus  evi- 
ont  that  the  word  "  pulmonary  circubition "  is  not  strictly 
n>{»er;  there  being  only  one  for  the  whole  Inidy. 

13-  The  famous  work  of  Servetus,  Christianismi  Restitutio, 
las  excite<l  the  attention  of  the  litemry  part  of  the   g^„,„ti,ng, 
world,  not  only  by  the  unhappy  fate  it  brought  upon   Mcriiwii  u> 
^^llui  autlior,  and  its  extreme  scarcity,  but  by  a  re-      "'  "*' 
^■piarkable  passage  wherein  he  has  been  supposed  to  dc8<;ribe 
^H/)e  circulation  of  the  blood.     That  Servetus  had  a  just  idea 
^Hof  the   piilmunary  circulation  and  the  aei°Htion   of  the  blood 
^■In  the  lungs,  is  manifest  by  this  passage,  and  is  denied  by  no 
one ;  but  it  has  been  the  opinion  of  anatomists,  that  he  did 
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oot  apprehend  the  return  of  the  mass  of  the  blood  through 
the  veins  to  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart.^ 

14-  Columbus  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  acquainted 
to  Ooium-  witli  the  pulmonary  circtil.'ition.  He  »ays  of  iiis  own 
^"■»  discovery,  that  no  one  had  observed  or  consigned  it . 

to  writing  before.     Arantius,  acoording   to   Portal,    has   de^ 


1  In  the  flrnt  wtltlnu  of  tbl«  work.  I  r»- 
lDu-ked»  rol.  i.  p.  'i&R,  thai  Imviuit^ut  hnd 
eooHt  much   ncnrcr   to  tbc   theory    of  & 
,  geoeral  cireulaUoa  th&o  l!vni'vtu*.      But 
thtf  passngo  \u  LoTa^wur,  which  I  knew 
imiy  from  ttn;  qtiotution  in  Portiil,  lliflt. 
di}  rAuiktAiiuiu,  i.  tJ73,  (loefl  uuc^  od  con- 
tusing tilt*  !K">k  It^fif,  Kyir  out  the  tn- 
fcreuee   whirh    PortiO   eiwin*  tn  doJuoe ; 
arid  he  Ujui,  nut  i|uite  rightly  ,  oBilttcU  all 
•xprewiioni*  whlrb  he  thought  ermnooiiii. 
Tliue   LcTiuwcur  prrwiJus   th«  fir«i    enn- 
1«iicv  of  PortJil'ii  ijui't^tliDn  by  (he  follow- 
iiig :    *Mi]tiin  (III  corili')  Dunt  kduh  wu 
Tuntriculi  iluo  tiiniuui,  ^upto  qihtdiuii  me- 
^o  (iliwruti^  pfT  rujus  foramina  HanguU  ot 
[  ^ipIfitQA  coamiuntcntur.     Id  utro(|iic  iluo 
( ftGtAa  babeutur.'"'     For  this  he  quutcs  Via- 
j  *ltu  ;   iii»<l  the  m'rforatiftu  or  ttit  fi-ptom 

•rrora.  Upon  tho  wholo,  thcTM  s^viwa  no 
'pi>uiMl  for  bclicTiiiff  Ihftt  LcvMsriir  wiM 
■  «ikc<|iulutinl  ivUb  tUe  tctoiural  drcuLatiou  ; 
mn\i^  though  bih  UopMig*?  tnay  at  flmt  tetul 
iM  I*;  'beliuTu  that  hi'  ?ip«sikti  of  that  thrriugh 
the  luog?^,  even  thl^  is  not  ditthictlj  mo^le 
out.  ftprvoKi'I.  in  hi.«  Hiistory  of  McUl^'inf, 
does  not  lueiitioii  th<.>  niunu  of  Levuffwur 
(or  VMueuH,  as  he  waA  oallctl  In  l-Atin) 
■inonf  thom  who  onticip-itcj  in  ftn\  «l^greo 
the  di»coTPi7  of  piruuiatiou.  Ttie  boulL 
quotvil  by  I'ortiJ  i^  VasRivuK  in  Anutninon 
Corporii  Ilunuini  TitbuiipQuntunr.  wvanii 
times  priatcd  between  I&IO  anil  lij4jl). 
Andr^  (Origine  c  l'n>fcTPAHj  d'  ognl  Llt- 
,  temtuni,  toI>  xIv.  p.  37)  hJis  put  iu  » 
vlahn  for  a  SpauLsh  farrier,  by  mime 
'  Upyno.  who,  in  *  book  priub-d  in  1552, 
but  of  which  tberv  jstvuiA  Co  libhVv  Iiccn  ua 
fnrliiir  edition  (IJbro  de  MnnlKrnichcriii 
be(-))o  y  orJen»<lo  por  Fmiiri*co  do  U 
lloyoa),  Aiewrtc.  in  few  and  pbiin  words, 
'to  Audr^A  quor«^  tht*ui  in  rtalian.  that 
khu  blood  ifOM  in  a  circle  tiin^asb  all  the 
(bnlui.  I  do  not  know  that  tiie  XmoV.  haii 
been  i*ecn  by  any  one  fiw ;  and  it  would 
Itc  d«.-*irabl6  tu  exatnine  the  context,  sinco 
other  writers  have  »*cpmt?'l  to  Know  the 
truth  without  roially  apprehvudini^  it. 

Thttt  Sen'ftus  wiMonly  ari|Ualiit«fl  with 
the  pulmonnry  cliTiulatlon  hfui  been  the 
gcderat  opinion.  Portal,  tbongh  in  one 
plane  hn  >pcaks  with  \fi9S  preruHon,  repeat- 
•11/  ElmitM  (h<»  diwoTon'  to  thU ;  and 
BpnioKBl  i\om  not  vntrrtjun  the  leiut  bub- 
jricioD  Uwt  it  w«ot  ^rther    '  Audro*  (xJt. 


88^  not  rertaialy  a  metilroi  authority, Iml 

ronviTMnnt  widi  Hucb,  an-!  rery   i>w.rll»l  tu 
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thH  liver  jiroilurw  <Uv  aim) 
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tho   heart.    Ui   onitT   to :...■   vital 

prinriplc.  bv  pvrfonniog  Llio  tccucr  clmi* 
lalioii,  wliicii  Svrvuliu  eveuu  prriucUjr  to 

COIlllMl^lKMlll. 

"  Now.  nocording  tn  thlff  vli*w  of  tbo 
[Hi5»agf,  lUI  tUv  uiDVvaif'ut  iif  the  btiind 
firrpliri/  b  thnt  which  tiifs 
lliu  livw.  through  thr 
heart,  itoil  tliitt  of  tbi-  ■ 
It  would  iipfHNir  to  mv  t 
the  brink  nf  Che  dinoi 
liti(yi) ;  but  tluit  hU  i 
tlie  tniurnnbalon  of  hi- 
TertflJ  bis  altfnti 
mffit  of  the  bl'  <   'vry 

fliiwowTtMl.  ,  .  .  P  ]iun- 

titv  of  lilooj  .«t*iiC  to  ttie  lu'iirt  Cttz  thn 
elulmnktinn  of  thir  vitAlii*  sjiiritu*  I*,  «r» 
ciinliiiK  U-  t^r«i'tUA,  Oul\    lliiLt    fiirnlnllcj 
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•eribod  tho  piilraonniy  fin'ulation  still  better  tJian  Columbiia ; 
wliHe  Hprongt'l  denit'S  thnt  he  has  dcscn'hed  it  at  all.  It  ia 
rlVHiliy  certain,  and  is  admitted  on  all  sides,  that  Columbus 

id  not  know  tlie  ?yptemic  eirculntion :    in  what  manner  hu 

isfiosed  of  the  blowl  does  not  very  clearly  ajipcar ;    but,  aa 
wjiieeived  a  passage  to  exist  between    the  ventricles   of 
||lie  lieait,  it  ia  probable,  tliough  his  words  do  not  lead  to  this 

iten.'iicc,  that  be  8iii)pose<]  the  aerated   blood  to   be   trans- 

litted  back  in  this  course.' 
l.i.  C'svsftlpin,  whose  vei-satile  genius  entered  upon  erery 

ield  of  research,  has,  in  more  than  one  of  his  ti-ea-  And  lo 

w^s  relating  to  very  different  topics,  and  (*8pecially  c«*^»'n- 

hi  that  U[)on  plants,  some  renmi'kable  passages  on  the  Bame 

mibj^^ct,  which  ap])roa«'ii  more  nearly  than  any  we  have  seen 

»  H  just  notion  of  the  general  circulation,  and  have  leil 
leveral  writers  to  insist  on  his  claim  as  a  prior  discoverer 
t<»  Harney.  Portal  admits  that  this  might  be  regarded  as  a 
fcir  pretension,  if  he  were  to  judge  frova  such  passages ;  but 

"lere  are  others  which  contradict  this  supposition,  and  sliow 
«nlpin  to  have  had  a  contiised  and  imjierfect  idea  of  the 
tSxce  of  tho  veins.  Sprengel,  though  at  lirst  he  seems  to 
incline  more  towards  the  pretensions  of  Cwsalpin,  comes  ulti- 
Bwlely  almost  to  tlie  same  conclusion  ;  and,  giving  the  reader 
♦Jw  words  of  most  importance,  leaves  him  to  form  his  own 
juilginent.  The  Ilalinns  are  more  contident:  Tiralioschi  and 
t'orniani,  neither  of  wiiom  are  medical  authorities,  put  in  au 

nhesilating  claim  for  Cicsalpin  as  the  discoverer  of  the  circu- 
ioQ  of  the  blood,  not  without  unfair  reflections  on  Harvey.*' - 


>  Th»  Imdlag  pHme*  Id  Oolnmbiu  (D* 
k>  AnnloDilc*,  Ub.  Tii.  p.  177.  i-dlt..  }na>). 
mhlcU  I  hoTp  not  ftitinci  qiwIiKl  bv  I-'oi'tul 
or  *!■'■  U.I :     *■  liii«r  hod 

t«lll)-i.  r     p«r  quod   turn 

■Mlft»^-'>-'  '  ">  a  il<-.\tro  vefi- 

bMni^trinii  ii'litiiDi  patdJt'ri :  id 
III  tniiii'tcii  ot  vibillitic 
bc»mtioii»-iij    Jeinum    rvitdl ; 
ftut  viu  ;    uajji    ^iiigulff    {>or 
nni  «d   piiluioueiii   fertur; 
Iklur  :  iluliidv  I'uui  Mr*  una 
kiVeonlcni  f»J  nliiirtrwni  ronlii 
MdrAtrtur :  ttuuO  nputo  bfu*t»- 
JtilTLTtit  nut  K-HptilDi  rcli- 
&Uu^  et  *b  uDiQlhiLH  ftnfiuikd- 
U»   HftcrwiinlK    nwkm    > 
hk'h  SerTiftuff  bad  procMlrd 
t  Hlw  of  tUe  pulmonary  arte- 
arteoiiMii)  I*  frr«iil«r  llun'  would 
1  lor  tin  DntoiUon  oX  Uw  lun^ 


atom.  WlMther  be  knew  nf  (ha  pmaigM 
in  8erv«tUK  ur  no,  noiwith»tandhi|[  hU 
rlaim  rif  oriirinnlitv.  i*  ii^t  I'l'rhugx  oiuil- 
fesl ;  Ihf  eolnrldwire  R."  lo  the  funclinn  of 
thu  lunga  lu  Herntbig  the  bluod  l«  reninrk- 
able:  but,  if  CnliinibiiK  luul  uny  itfnrt 
kauwlrdjre  «f  tbe  C'briKiiitniiiml  Kntituliu, 
he  ill<l  n«»  rh(>o»«  tt.  follow  il  in  the 
renutrk'ible  diwovery  tljiit  there  lit  no 
Iterfnratiun  in  tlte  Hcptiiui  belwMu  lb« 
*cntlirle«. 

>  'rinibowhi,  x.  49;  Cornlanl.  v).  g. 
He  (inntiru,  on  the  nnthority  nf  anotbpT 
Itniinn  writer,  "II  (riudiilii  di  due  illustrl 
Innli-si,  I  fratelll  Hunter,  I  quali,  eraml- 
uat«  Ijcre  il  pmeewo  M  questa  ransii,  M' 
fnnravtgtitma  iMin  .xtnirnza  lifitn  i«  y«- 
rmr  drl  tmu  mnnlluitiiia.' '  I  m  u*t  doubt, 
till  more  evidenn  i»  prodm'cd,  wbetlior 
till*  b«  true. 

Xlw  faMngt  in  CaaaJpin'i  HiimUfM 
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16.  It  is  tlma  manifest,  that  several  anatomists  of  the  fix* 
teenth   century  were  on   the  verge   of  compliJteljr 

unknown  detecting  the  h»w  by  whii'h  the  motion  of  the  bloo<l 
I  Uf'T*  J3  governed ;  and  the  language  of  one  is  so  strong, 
that  we  must  have  recourse,  in  order  to  exclude  his 
claim,  to  the  irresistible  fact  that  he  did  not  confirm  by  proof 
his  own  theory,  nor  praclaim  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  world.  Certainly,  when  the  doc- 
trine of  a  general  circulation  was  advanced  by  Harvey,  Iw 
both  announced  it  as  a  paradox,  and  waa  not  deceived  in 
expecting  that  it  would  be  so  accounted.  Those  again  who 
atrave  to  depreciate  his  originality  sought  intimations  in  the 
writings  of  the  ancients,  and  even  spread  a  rumor  that  he  hud 
stolen  the  papers  of  Father  Paul ;  but  it  does  not  ap[)ear  tliat 
they  talked,  like  some  modems,  of  plagiarism  from  lievasaeur 
or  Caisalpin. 

17.  AVilham  Harvey  first  taught  the  circulation  of  the 
nudiaeo-  blood  in  London  in  1619;  but  his  Kxeruitatio  de 
Twy.  Motu  Cordis  was  not  published  till  1G28.  He  wa» 
induced,  as  is  said,  to  conceive  the  probability  of  this  great 
truth  by  reflecting  on  the  linal  cause  of  ll»ose  valves,  which 
his  master,  Fabricius  de  Aquapendente,  had  demonstrated  ia 
the  veins ;  valves  whose  structure  was  such  as  to  prevent  tlui 
reSux  of  the  blood  towards  the  extremities.  Fabricius  him* , 
self  seems  to  have  been  ignorant  of  this  structure,  and  cer- 
tainly of  the  circulation ;  lor  lie  presumes  that  they  serve  to 
prevent  the  blood  from  flowing  like  a  river  towards  the  feet  I 
and  hands,  and  from  collecting  in  one  part.     Uarvey  followed 


Pcrip«toUa»  b  ocrtalnljr  IIm  mul  mem- 
bUag  a  statement  of  the  antire  tnilb  Uut 
out  be  Ibood  la  uiy  <rii(»r  bafina  Barray. 
I  traoiwriba  it  from  Dutooa'i  Odgine  ilei 
tMcoufurtei,  vol.  il.  p.  23:  "  Iilcirco  pul- 
BO  per  r«Dun  ur(«riiii  Mmlloiti  e%  doxtro 
conlU  ventricalu  fervlUuiii  haurlenn  mui- 
I  fuJDt^iu,  euuiqutt  par  anaatoinojiiQ  ortcriaj 
vojuili  rvJduoJ,  qiuo  (d  niuUcrutii  cuni)4 
TuDtricuJum  leudlt,  intosmiaiw  iuterim 
■ore  (VigiUo  per  atipcTB  ■rterba  oaiialoH, 
qiii  juxta  arteriuu  raoBiiau  proteoduutur, 
Don    taiuoti    oscuUs   coaiixiuaicanlas,   u4 

Butnvil  OalvDtLi.  lolo  taetu  tempenC 
lUio  aanguialu  clrcnlatlotil  ex  dextro  cor- 
diM  Teotriuuio  per  palmoncfl  la  sintatrom 
^laedem  TentricuLuiu  optimj!  ra««pou<Jent 
M  qiuu  ox  diMecU^ne  apparent.  Nam 
too  tuntriuui  In  dextram  voiitriculunt  dfr- 
■liuMitirt,  duo  HiiiLiu  In  niiiirttrum:  duorum 
■atom  unuui  Intiomittll  Caotiiio,  alteram 


•dodi,  mamtiruili  «•  Ingndo  eomtltatli. 
Vu  igitur  iatnnuUtena  rem  eat  auifim 
qnldem  in  dextro,  qua  eavm  appellalur; 
parva  aiitem  In  rinlnro  ex  pQlmona  Intro- 
ducsona,  vi^ua  uoica  eat  tunica,  nc  ctetai*' 
rum  renjtruin.  VaJI  autrai  educetu  arleria 
eat  oufRia  quldem  in  rinlKtra,  iniio  aorta 
appellator;  parra  aotem  Id  dextt»  od 
pulmooae  derlTnna,  ci^ui  etmltiter  dum 
■unt  tunlcie,  ut  in  CKterls  arterila." 

In  the  tnatlH  De  Plantii  m  hare  ■ 
■Imilar  buKborlerpenage:  "Namlnaai- 
mallbui  videmuji  alhnentuni  per  Teuaa 
doci  ad  cor  tinquam  ad  oflVinax  calori* 
Iniiiti,  ct  fukpts  Inibi  nlUoui  perfwtioois 

{wr  arloriiu  in  unireTsum  eorpua  dl4tri 
lul  agfnte  jipiritu,  qui  ox  eoileui  allnieiitt 
io  eorile  glgiiltur."  I  hare  talcen  thk  fitaa 
the  article  oa  Cjwalpin  la  tiia  Slacnpbh 
UnlrenaUa. 
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Its  own  happy  ponjrrtiire  by  a  long  inductive  process  of  ex- 
ritnent9  on  tlic  eflects  of  ligfitui-es,  and  on  tbe   observed 
lotion  of  the  blood  in  living  animals. 

18.  Portal  has  imputed  to  Harvey  an  unfair  silence  aa  to 
Servetus,  Colmnbus,  Ix^vasseur,  and  CiEsalpln,  who  ^J^juJ,^y 
had  all  preceded  him  in  the  same  trat'k.     Tiraboschi    .ouijiAd  to 

plea  Portal ;  and  Corn  iani  speaks  of  the  appropria-     ""^ 
son  of  Ca^salpin's  discovery  by  Han'ey.     It  may  be  replied, 
at  no  one  can  reasonably  presume  Hai'vey  to  have  been  ac- 
aainted  with  the  passage  in  Servetus.     But  tbe  imputation 
f  suppressing  the  merits  of  Columbus  is  grossly  unjust,  and 
ounded  upon  ignorance  or  forgetfulness  of  Ifarvey's  celebrated 
Cxcrcitation.     In  the  prooemium  to  this  treatise,  he  observes, 
lat  almost  all  anatomists  have  hitlierlo  supposed,  with  Galen, 
tliat  the  mechanism  of  the  pulse  is  the  same  aa  that  of  respi- 
ration.    But  he  not  less  than  three  times  makes  an  exception 
for  Columbus,  to  wliom  he  most  expressly  refera  the  theory 
of  a  pulmonary  circulation.'     Of  Csesalpin  he  certainly  says 
notliing ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  presumption  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  that  author's  writings.     Were  it  even  true 
that  he  liad  been  guided  in  his  researches  by  the  ol)8cure  pas- 
sages we  have  quoted,  could  this  set  aside  the  merit  of  that 
Ifiatient  induction  by  which  he  established  his  own  theory? 
Caesalpin  asseita  at  best,  what  we  may  say  he  divined,  but  did 
not  know  to  be  true :  Harvey  asserts  what  he  had  demonstrat- 
ed.    The  one  is  an  empiric  in  a  philosophical  sense ;  the  other, 
a  legitimate  minister  of  truth.     It  has  been  justly  said,  that 
Jie  alone  discovers  who  proves ;  nor  is  there  a  more  odious 
office  or  a  more  sophistical  course  of  rea.soning  than  to  impair 
the  credit  of  great  men,  as  Dutens  wasted  his  erudition  in 
doing,  by  hunting  out  equivocal  and  insulated  passages  from 
older  wi-ilers,  in  order  to  depreciate  the  originality  of  the  real 
yichors  of  mankind.'     It  may  indeed  be  thought  wonderful. 


>  Pcne  oniDM  hue  usque  untomlel 
Btudlcl  vt  philoaophi  sappoDunt  cam  Oo- 
leno  •andem  tnum  erne  pulnus,  qajim 
TMplrmlkniU."  But  though  he  c«rt&lal,r 
slalai*  th«  iloctrin*  of  a  gcaeml  clrciila- 
Oan  aa  wholly  Ills  own,  and  countu  it  a 
|ianuloa  which  will  slArtlo  evcrf  one.  ha 
aa  exprenlT  icfera  (pp.  88  and  41  of  tha 
Kxodtatlo)  that  of  a  pulmonsr;  trans- 
mlslOQ  of  the  Mood  to  CoUimba^,  pfri^ 
iivnm*  doeiiasimaqtu  finnttnniro ;  and 
^  ta  fete  prfltemlum,  aa  an  objM- 

lo  th*  TicriTcd  theory,  "quomodD 
I  Mt  {uU  natami  liitaUiu  Ootmn- 


but)  tanio  mngnlne  opus  «m  ad  nntritio- 
nam  pnLmonum,  euin  hoc  vna^TenArldAUCfit 
nrterioTO  (Id  ent,  nrtcrin  pulmonalin]  «- 
BUpcrot  niuf^tudlne  utruutquc  nimnm 
dlolribntlonU  veiuc^  cavto  daacandeatia 
cruraU'm."  —  p.  10. 

>  Thlsi  Is  tbe  g<<neral  ebai«et«r  of  a 
roallT  learned  and  liitvnsting  work  hj 
Dut<Jn«,  Origluo  d«»  Wcourertea  attri- 
Iio^  B.11X  IJodvmea.  Justice  is  due  10 
thone  who  have  first  otrnck  out,  eren 
without  following  up,  orii^inal  tdeaa  In 
auy  iK^icnc^ ;  Ijut  not  at  Che  exjWDK  of 
thon  who,  geoanlty  without  kuowladgt 
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thnt  Sen'eti)9,  Columbus,  or  CscsHlpiii  sbould  not  liavit  mnrA 
distinctly  ftpprulicnilbil  the  consequences  of  wliut  ihvy  mnin> 
taineil,  j^incf.  it  i^etins  iliflicnlf  to  conceive  the  lrM*trciiruliitiou 
witiioiit  tiie  wr«-aler;  Imt  tli<',  detijitiveiiess  of  llieir  views  is 
not  to  lie  iillejied  as  n  counierlmlante  to  the  more  steady  mi^< 
fity  iif  Haniiy.  The  solution  of  tlicir  faliinj;  so  bhojl  is,  tliat 
they  wi're  right,  not  indeed  quitu  hy  guess,  but  \i\>o\\  insulB« 
cieut  proof;  uiul  that  the  cuuseiousue^si  of  this,  enibarriifisiiig 
their  niitids,  prevented  them  from  deducing  inferences  whii-U 
now  uppear  irresistible.  In  uverj'  depwlment  of  philosophy, 
the  reseuivbet)  of  the  lir&t  inquirers  have  oilen  been  arreblud 
by  siiiiihir  causes.' 

11'.  llnrvey  is  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  generntion, 
Miirrpy'»  wlierciu  lie  muinlains  that  aJl  animals,  induding 
tavntiMon  men,  are  derived  troiu  an  egg.  In  this  book  we  fii«t 
gin>.miou.  jjij^j  ^jj  argument  nmiutiiiiied  agoiuHt  spontsuieouft 
gt;nerafion,  whieli,  in  ti»e  oise  of  the  lower  auirurUji,  had  been 
generally  reueived.  Uprengel  thinks  this  treatise  pi'ollx,  and 
not  (M^ual  to  tlie  author's  reputation."  It  was  first  published 
in  lUOl. 

20.  Next  in  importance  to  tlie  discovery  of  Unrvey  is  that 
U'tcais  •*'  Aselliua  us  to  tin-  hutleul  vessels.  Eustacliiua  had 
dM>uvfn.xi  observed  (he  thoracic  duct  in  a  horse.  But  Aselliusi 
y  w  iim.  jjjjjj^  jjy  chance,  as  he  owns,  than  by  sagacity,  per- 
ceived the  luctoals  in  a  fat  dog  whom  he  opened  soon  afler  it 
bud  eaten.     This  was  io  1C22;  and  his  treatise,  De  Lacteia 


ill 


of  vfhnf-  h^A  been  KoM  tefore,  hare  fle-    "wa*  pnppoficd   to  pnxfnce. 

vol.  il.  pp.  8-18.  Mr.  Coleriitg*  bu  bceo 
(U'fi'ivi'j  in  Die  wu»«  Diuuter  by  ttaim 
linen  r>r  JordftDo  Brunn,  which  be  takes  (o 
ilrMriiie  tli«  clKulaUon  of  tha  Ijlood; 
wbtreaj*  thvy  iiiiTe].v  expny^B  Itji  oioTement 
to  ntiti  fVo,  virct  tt  rrmtai,  which  ini|sbl 
bo  lij  tbe  »ui]e  svMtcai  of  vcx^kU. 

'  Tho  Mngrnpher  of  Harrcy  Id  tb* 
ItiograpUie  Univereell*  •tmtiRly  TinrlfcktM 
lua  vliUin.  "TuuH  loi"  h.-r  -  "  -  ;  :  i.iil* 
oouTiDiiDent  atijourd'hui 
Ic  vcritAbto  uuuur  de  iv 
Ti;rie.  .  .  .  CfealpiD  pre^ 
tlou  urtirielle,  on  iiii|ipiif 
Tptf)uni<>  Am  «xt?nDilc^ 


princi|>li<R  frmn  rennontm; 

4<:  'ifUl,  UtJil  ClUTiLtl  tbuui  out 

t'  iH-«-i4iiofHM.«.     I'awal  (|oor«fl 

ftli'Muti^'iii'  i>>r  thu  ^hrt'wd  rt'innrli,  (tint 
wo  shoulil  try  u  nwti  who  •yni^  u  ivW  tiiitJ};, 
^r  wp  rrmy  often  find  thnt  h«  d'M»8  not 
uiM*  ■-.      Thoiio  who  eurcrtalu  a 

K  of  uiotlem  plillfLiuiiihy  nro 

gi  iu'UiwItus  of  sacb  huutcn 

iiiUM>pM'iiir;intiqiiity  ruiliut^tiri:  and  thoy 
uii<  64?ptmdiHl  by  all  the  envious,  thu  ua- 
r»MiliiI,  nnil  by  many  of  thu  unrvlltN-ting 
riri  :  -  ■  'Mrifl.  With  ivBpccl  to  tbe 
I:  -tlon,  tim  pitjvvi^ipfl   which 

r<  -'k>U  frotit  lli|ip(H'nit4»  iind 

I'lLii i.c  •  viUiiiily  nn  np|H<j»nu)re  of  ox-    ce»  n 

pn-wiinff  a  roil  cirwulfttiun  of  tbe  blood  by    ello  i  un« 

the  wonlB  jrtfMOiiof  and  TTCfiUfepOfiH'nv    «xpi  i  .oi 

alfiaTi<C ;  but  others,  ind  (*p«iully  one     ^jjj,  \   '' 

fttiui   NuiimIuh,  on  wblrh  Hmi"  nOlnnc*     «,hi,,  ,5 

had  been  placed.  nu'*n  notlilii).'  more  tbnn     ^t^(  ,  ^       ^  .     j       ,   , 

tjwllui  and  reflux  of  ttK,  bUM«l    which        ,  lU,t!'ii«'taMo'iBiiii»'ei'n!''i«'i'rtMik 
tiM  coutiucUou  uid  iUUt(.aou  of  tU«  heart    u.  i;7  ^  ,        -^ 
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▼etira,  was  poWSshed  in  1 G27.'  Harvey  did  not  ftsaent  to  this 
diwovL'i-y,  and  endeavored  to  dispute  ihe  iise  of  tlie  vesaob ; 
nor  is  it  lo  his  honor,  tliat,  oven  to  tlie  end  of  hid  life,  he  di3- 
reijarded  the  sul.weqiient  eoalirination  that  Pectjuet  uikI  Bai^ 
lltolin  had  furnisheiL''  The  former  detected  the  cotainoa 
origin  of  the  lacteal  and  lymphatic  vessels  in  l(>t7,  though 
his  work  on  the  subject  was  not  publislied  till  ICol.  But 
Olaii3  Uudbeck  was  the  tirat  who  clearly  distinguished  these 
two  kinds  of  vessels. 

21.  Scheiner  proved  that  the  retina  is  the  organ  of  sight, 
and  that  the  humni-s  serve  only  to  refract  tlie  i-ays  opucai 
which  paiut  the  object  on  the  optic  nerve.  This  wjis  iii*i.yfri<«i 
in  a  trwxtise  entitled  Oculu;*,  hoc  est,  Fnnflanientnin  *  ""'' 
Optieiiin,  If)  19.^  The  writings  of  sevei-al  unatoniista  of  this 
period,  such  as  Riolun,  Vesling,  Barthuliii,  conuiiu  [uirtial 
(K'-'^esaions  to  the  Si-ience ;  but  it  seenis  Lo  liave  been  less 
enriched  hy  great  discoveries,  atler  those  already  named,  than 
in  the  pre<'X!ding  century. 

22.  The  mystical  medicine  of  Paracelsus  continued  to  have 
many  advocates  in  Gerniany.  A  new  class  of  en-  j,^ip|,jg. 
thusia.'^ts  sprung  I'rom  the  same  scIkkjI,  ami,  chilling  Vaniioi- 
thcmselves  llos^icrucians,  pretended  to  cure  diseti^es    '""" 

by  faith  and  imagination.  A  true  lioslcnician,  they  held,  had 
oidy  to  look  on  a  patient  to  cure  him.  The  analogy  of  m.ig- 
netism,  reviveil  in  the  hist  and  present  age,  was  commonly 
era[)loyed.*  Of  this  school  the  most  eminent  was  Van  llel- 
mont,  who  combined  the  Faracel^ian  superstitions  with  some 
original  ideas  of  his  own.  His  general  idea  of  raeflicine  wns^ 
that  its  business  was  to  regulate  the  archuius,  an  immaterial 

[principle  of  life  and  health;  to  which,  like  Fai-acelsus,  he 

I  Attributed  a  mysterious  being  and  etficJicy.  The  seat  of  the 
arcbeus  is  in  the  stomach ;  and  it  is  to  be  effected  either  by  a 

I  scheme  of  diet  or  through  the  imagination.  Sprengel  piiiisea 
Van  ilelmont  for  overtlu'owing  many  current  errors,  and  for 

'  announcing  principles  since  pursued.*     The  French  physicians 

*  Portal,   n.  an  •    ^prvngel,    («.    201.    Ibt««,  or  utrum,  which  ononot  act  with- 
Pe!r*r*c,  fn«in  fif>*?r  HtS«,  ^ot  tbe  body  of  a    out  a  boily,   but  pasM^I  fruoi  on«  to  au* 
f:  1     1^-  r  H  good  Bupper,     oUier.     At!  tliitigfl  in  the  inricrococ^Di  are 


}  U«IWrll>»l.   *lUt  I'i-)ivtU,  p.  177. 

>  8pKns«l,  It.  203. 

»  Jd.  KU. 

<  All   in   liuluro,  mya  Croll  of  Ilcaso,    a  Lnui;iiuClc  fon'e.    Sprangel,  ill. 
|Me  of  till)   principal  Oicosophbta  in  mo-        *  Vol.  T  |>.  IS. 


coDllnulDg  tha    found  itlMt  in  Che  mit^rocoRui.    Ttwinwnnl 

bis  ovru  cyMi     nr  iv«trul  uina  \a  UnhalU,  tmni  which  tb4 

»cit<[i™  U  niiiiieil.     Thifi  Dahulin,  or  iroagl. 

tuition,  i~*^  lu  a  mn^ict  to  external  objeoU, 

hlch  It  thtw  »ttnicts.     MwUrlmw  not  by 


•,  U  Urku«  i  all  that  litw  bai  ita  ittal 
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adhered  to  tlie  IlippocrHtic  school,  in  oppoeition  (o  what 
Sprengel  calla  the  Cliemiatric^  wltich  more  or  less  may  be 
reckoned  that  of  Paracebus.  Tlio  Italians  were  still  re- 
nowned in  medicine.  Sauctorius,  Du  JMediciiia  Statlca,  1U14, 
eeema  the  only  work  to  which  we  noed  allude.  It  id  loaded 
with  eulogy  by  Portal,  Tirabo8chi,  and  other  writei-s.* 


Section  IEL 


On  OrienUl  Utermtan—  Hebniw  LeftrniDK — AnUc  tod  othar  Bulun  '. 

23.  Dtikino  no  period  of  equal  length  since  the  revival  of 
BiCarion  of  letters  has  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language 
BebKw.  htien  apparently  so  much  diffused  among  the  literaiy 
world  as  in  that  before  us.  The  frequent  sprinkling  of  in 
character  in  works  of  the  most  miscellaneous  erudition  will 
etrike  the  eye  of  erery  one  who  habitually  consults  tliem. 
Nor  was  this  learning  by  any  means  so  much  confined  to  tlie 
clergy  as  it  has  been  in  later  times,  though  their  order  natu- 
rally furnished  the  greater  portion  of  those  who  labored  in  tliat 
field.  Some  of  the  chief  Hebraists  of  this  age  were  laymen. 
The  study  of  this  language  prevailed  most  in  the  Protestant 
countries  of  Europe ;  and  it  was  cultivated  with  much  zeal  in 
England.  The  period  between  the  last  years  of  Elizabeth 
and  the  Restoration  may,  perhaps,  be  reckoned  tliat  in  which 
a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  haa  been  most  uaoal  among  our 
divines. 

24.  Upon  this  subject  I  can  only  assert  what  I  collect  to  be 

the  verdict  of  judicious  critics.*  It  seems  that  the 
Dot  atiidicd  Hebrew  language  was  not  yet  sufiiciently  studied  in 
motSoi"'  ^^^  method  most  likely  to  give  an  insight  into  it« 

principles,  by  comparing  it  with  all  the  cognate 
tongues,  latterly  called  Semitic,  spoken  in  the  neighboring 
parts  of  Asia,  and  nmnifestly  springing  &om  a  common  source. 


I  Portal,  a.  391  {  TlnlxMcbi,  zi.  270; 
BlogT.  UiiIt. 

*  Tha  fifth  ToluiQ«  of  Eichhorn'a  Ge- 
icbiehte  der  Uultur  U  derotcd  to  the  pro- 
pea  of  Oriootkt  literature  la  £arope,  not 
wry  fall  In  chuiicCerlzlDg  the  Tirlocu 
pnxliictlotui  It  meDtiooH,  but  uuilytlcally 
•nnoged,  aai  highly  udeful  (or  ceitreDca. 


Jenlnch,  In  bin  preface  to  Meniiukl^s  Th*- 
anuriia  (Vionnn,  1780],  hw  tnevl  k  ekrlvh 
of  the  same  aubjoct.  Wo  ma;  biiTe  Irt»t- 
ed  in  eome  reipeoto  to  Simnn,  Hisilcii* 
CriUq.a«  du  Vloux  THtament.    TtM  bi> 

Empliical  dictinoarlee,  Bagtltfb  Mill  J 
un  of  co'UM  been  raorttd  to. 
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Poptel,  indeed,  Iiad  made  some  attempts  at  ibis  in  the  last 
oenturr,  but  liis  learning  was  very  slight ;  and  Schindler  pub« 
lialied  in  1612  n  Lexicon  PentaglottnTn,  in  which  the  Arabic, 
as  wi.*ll  as  Syrioc  and  Chaldaic,  were  placed  in  apposition 
witli  the  Hebrew  text.  Louis  de  Dieu,  whose  Reniariis  on 
all  the  Hooks  of  the  Old  Testament  were  published  at  Ley- 
den  in  1648,  has  frequently  recourse  to  some  of  the  kindred 
languages,  in  order  to  explain  tlie  Hebi-ew.^  But  the  first 
instmctors  in  the  latter  had  been  Jewish  rabbis ;  and  the 
Hebraists  of  the  sixteenth  age  had  imbibed  a  prcjuditre,  not 
unnatural  though  unfounded,  that  their  teachers  were  best 
conversant  with  the  language  of  their  forefathers.''  They  hml 
denved  from  the  same  source  an  extravagant  notion  of  the 
beauty,  antiquity,  and  capa^'ity  of  the  Hebrew ;  and,  com- 
bining thin  with  still  more  chimerical  dreams  of  a  mystical 
philosophy,  lost  sight  of  all  real  principles  of  criticism. 

25.  The  most  eminent  Hebrew  scholars  of  this  age  were 
tJie  two  Buxtorfs  of  Basle,  father  and  son,  both  -rheHiu. 
devoted  to  the  rabbinical  school.  Tlie  elder,  who  «<«*- 
had  i)ecome  distinguished  before  the  end  of  the  preceding 
century,  published  a  grammar  in  1G09,  which  long  continued 
to  be  reckoned  the  best,  and  a  lexicon  of  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
and  Syn'ac,  in  1 623,  which  was  not  superseded  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years.  Many  other  works  relating  to  tliesc  three 
dialects,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  later  Jews,  do  honor  to  the 
erudition  of  the  elder  Buxtorf ;  but  he  is  considered  as  re- 
presenting a  class  of  Hebraists,  which,  in  the  more  compre- 
hensive Orientalism  of  the  eighteenth  century,  has  lost  much 
of  its  credit.  The  son  trod  closely  in  his  father's  foot8te|«, 
whom  he  succeeded  as  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Basle.  Tiiey 
hehl  this  chair  between  them  more  than  seventy  years.  The 
younger  Buxtorf  was  engaged  in  controversies  which  liad  not 
begun  in  his  father's  life-time.  Morin,  one  of  those  learned 
I'roiestants  who  had  gone  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  syste- 
matically  labon.'<l  to  establish  the  authority  of  those  versions 
wliich  the  churt;h  had  approved,  by  weakening  that  of  the  text 
wliich  passed  for  original."  Hence  he  endeavored  to  show,  — 
tliough  this  could  not  logically  do  much  for  his  object,  —  that 

■  Simon,  ItliL  CrIUqu*  da  TIeux  Tm-  p.  375.    But  MnrntUr,  rngliu,  ana  Mrenl 
tuncDl,  p.  4m.  oUit>ra,  who  nro  found  in  the  t'ritlci  Soerl, 

■  TbU  «a£  Dot  th«  ense  with   Lather,  Ravu  way  to  the  prejudice  In  favor  of  nh- 
•lio  njtetr^  th«  luthority  of  tho  rabbi*,  biiilcal  optnUma,  aod  Uttb  ooaunantaiiii 
utd  Utought  uotu!  but  CtirinUaiii  could  uv  rnuiteqiwutlV  too  JiutaiMl.  — f.  4M 
■D^MaUad  Uu  Old  TeitaoMnt.    Sbaiu,  •  eimao,  p.  (SU, 
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the  Snmaritan  Pentateuch,  then  lately  brought  tn  Rurop^ 
wltiuli  ia  not  in  «  difleront  hin^ia}i<j,  but  iij'^mly  the  Ilubret 
written  in  SmmiritMn  cluinu-turs,  is  dtjserviiig  of  prefcrenc 
altove  what  is  culled  the  Miworttic  text,  from  which  the  Pro- 
test^uit  roi-sions  uru  taken.  Tlie  variatious  between  tliese  are 
BuiRciently  numerous  to  affect  n  favorite  hypotliesiB  borrowed 
from  the  ral>liij!i,  but  8trenuou«ly  muiulained  by  the  generality 
of  Protestiuits,  tluit  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Alusoretic  re<;eu- 
aion  is  perfeirlly  incorrupt.'  Moriu's  opinion  was  opposed 
by  Bux(opf  imd  Iloltinger,  and  by  other  writers  even  of  the 
l^nrnish  Church.  It  has,  however,  been  countenanced  by 
Simon  and  Kenaicott.  Tlic  integrity  at  least  of  the  Hebrew 
copies  waa  jjrnwlimlly  piven  up ;  and  it  has  since  been  shown 
that  they  differ  greatly  among  themselves.  The  Samariljin 
Pentateuch  was  liret  published  in  104.),  several  years  al\er 
tills  controversy  bepm,  by  Sionita,  editor  of  the  Parisian 
Pulyglott.  TliM  edition,  gometinics  called  by  llie  name  of  Le 
Jay,  contnins  most  tliat  i.s  in  the  Polyglotl  of  Antwerp,  with 
the  addition  of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versioDB  of  the  Old 
Test&menL 

26.  An  epoch  was  made  in  Hebrew  criticism  by  a  work  of, 
•  Louis  Cappel,  proi'essor  of  that  language  at  Saumur, 

printt  the  Arciinuni  Puuetuatiunis  Revehitum,  in  1624.  Ha 
J**^  _^  maintained  in  this  an  opinion  promulj^ated  by  £lias 
Levita.,  and  held  by  the  first  reformers  and  many 
other  Protestants  of  the  highest  authority,  though  contrary  to 
that  vulgiu  orthodoxy  which  is  always  omnivorous,  that  the 
vowel-points  of  Hebrew  were  invented  by  certiiin  Jews  of 
Tiberiiis  in  the  sixth  century.  They  had  been  generally 
deemed  coeval  with  the  language,  or  at  least  brougitt  in  hy 
Esdnis  through  divine  inspimtion.  It  is  not  surprisuig  that 
Buch  im  hypothesis  chtshed  with  the  prejudices  of  mankind ; 
and  Cappel  waa  obliged  to  publish  his  work  in  Hollmid.  The 
Protestants  looked  upon  it  as  too  great  a  concession  in  (avor  uf 
the  Vulgate,  which,  having  been  timishited  belbro  the  Miisctpc- 
tic  punctuation,  on  Cappel's  hypothesis,  had  been  applied  to 
the  text,  might  now  claim  to  st4iud  on  higher  ground,  and  vna 
not  to  be  judged  by  these  innovations.  Arter  twenty  years, 
lite  younger  Uuxtorf  endeavored  to  vindicate  the  antinuity  of 
vowel-points ;  but  it  is  now  confessed  that  the  victory  ivuiaiued 
srith  Cappel,  who  has  been  styled  the  lather  of  ITuhn  w  crit^ 
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cism.  ni?  principal  work  is  th«  Critica  Sncm,  piibliahwl  nt 
Paris  in  1050,  wherein  he  still  fiirthcr  ilisi'r«dita  the  existing 
jnsnusrripts  of  tlic  Hebrew  STipturea,  as  M'ell  an  the  Maso- 
retic  pum-luiitiou.' 

27.  The  rdtibiniciil  litemture,  menninn^  ns  well  Ihe  Talmnd 
And  other  nncicrit  Ixwks,  as  those  of  the  later  ajiya  iii-hivw 
since  the  revival  uf  iiitellcftual  pursuits  among  tho  ">'"''»'*• 
Jewa  of  Spain  and  the  Ivtst,  jsavc  occuiiation  to  a  eonsidernble 
cinas  of  Rclioiars.  Several  of  these  Ixilong  lo  England,  such 
OS  Ainsworlh,  Godwin,  LightfooL,  Solden,  and  Poo<x.'ke.  The 
(intiipiities  of  Judaism  were  illiii^tnited  by  Cunceus  in  Jus 
Rfgiiiui  Helineorum,  1023,  and  especially  by  Seidell,  bolh  in 
the  Uxor  llebmica  and  in  the  tre.itise  De  Jure  Nalnn»li  et 
Gentium  juxta  Ilebra-os.  JJut  no  one  has  left  a  more  dumblo 
reputation  in  this  liteniturc  than  BoL-hiirt,  a  I'roteslnnt 
minister  at  Caen.  IHh  (jeopraphin  Sacra,  published  in  1646, 
is  not  the  nioHt  famous  of  his  works,  but  tlie  only  one  whicb 
falls  within  this  period.  It  displays  great  learning  and  r;agi»- 
«ity;  but  it  was  impossilde,  as  h;w  been  justly  observed,  that 
be  could  liioroufrhly  ebicidale  this  subject  at  a  lime  when  we 
knew  comparatively  little  of  motlem  Asia,  and  hwl  fcw  good 
books  of  travels.  A  similar  observation  might  of  course,  be 
a|>pliud  to  his  Ilieroxoiciin.  on  the  animals  mentioned  in 
Scripture.  Botli  these  works,  however,  were  much  extolled 
in  the  sevenleentli  century. 

28.  In  the  Chaldee  and  Syiiac  langiuiges,  which  approocli 
to  closely  to  Hebrew  tlint  the  best  scholanb  in  the  oimHre 
latter  are  rarely  unacquainted  with  them,  besides  •"•isjHm 
the  Buxtorfs,  we  find  F'erniri,  author  of  a  S^Tiac  lexicon, 
published  at  Ilome  in  1622 ;  Louis  de  Dieu  of  Leyden,  whose 
Syria*!  grammar  ap|xjarcd  in  1(526;  and  the  Syria*-  trans- 
lation of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Parisian  Polyglolt,  edited 
by  Gabriel  SioniUi,  in  1G42.  A  Syriac  ctillege  for  (he 
Mnronites  of  Libanus  had  lioen  founded  nt  Rome  by  Gregory 
XIII.;  but  it  did  not  as  yot  produce  any  thing  of  import 
a  tire. 


'  8Iinnn.  Elchborn,  *o.  A  detnlloil 
vviiunt  of  thl-*  cn»tn-»veniy  nhout  vowd- 
fxitntf)  bi'twrt-n  Cappt'l  mill  the  Rmtorft 
vlli  Iw  loiind  iii  (b<!  I2tb  voluoie  of  tbe 
Biltli"'  ■■  iTcrst'ilr;  ami  a  9hort«r 
frrrr  ,  u'fi    I-Jnleltiing   in   dim 

»ltr  I.       .  .1.1.  p.  242. 

(Ic  L<  out  uiilvnnoiUv  ngrwd,  that  Citppal 
mtM  »Ua  fsthtiT  in  tho  tight  about  IIvLrew 


Towotn.  9rhutt«mii  wm  tho  first,  npoopil 
Ing  to  Duthr,  who  pntreiJ  ttmt  iioithrt  , 
piirty  fCiiiM  Iw  nrUnneil  whnlly  TV'tnrt 
out*,  tt  m«i^niA,  howcri^r,  thne  th«  poliili 
now  ill  iiflo  ape  ticknnuU'iljjcil  t<i  bo  foia 
pnrntivpiv  nioili^m.  I>»thf,  rni'fiitlM  if 
Wiilioui  I'rtilniaiiiMtiia,  Llpa.  Yill,  a  31  - 
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89.  But  a  language  inoomparablj  more  rich  in  litcrarf 
treasures,  and  long  neglected  by  Europe,  Ixgan  now 
to  take  a  conspicuous  place  in  Uic  annals  of  learning. 
Scttliger  deserve*  iho  glory  of  being  the  first  real  Arabic 
Boiiolnr ;  for  Tostel,  Christman,  and  a  very  few  more  of  the 
Bixfceuth  century,  are  hardly  worth  notice.  His  friend  Ca- 
sniihon,  who  extols  his  acquirements,  as  usual,  very  higlily, 
duxTitcd  himself  some  lime  to  this  study.  But  Scaliger  made 
ui«t^  of  the  language  chiefly  to  enlarge  his  own  vast  sphere  of 
vnidition.  He  published  nothing  on  the  subject;  but  his  ool- 
kx'tiutis  became  the  l>asc  of  Rapheling's  Arabic  lexicon,  and 
It  iii  said  that  they  were  far  more  extensive  than  what  appeara 
in  that  work.  He  who  properly  added  tliis  language  to  ths 
dowaii\  of  leiu^iug  was  Krpcuius,  a  uative  of  Gorcum,  wbo^ 
at  an  early  iige.  had  gained  so  unrivalled  an  aoqnaiaU 
ance  with  the  Oriental  languages  as  to  be  appoimed 
professor  of  them  at  Leydeii,  in  I6I3.  He  edited,  the  man 
yrjir,  tlie  almve-mentioned  lexicon  of  Rapheling.  find  published 
ft  grammar,  which  might  not  only  be  acivunted  the  first  coii^ 
posted  iu  Europe  that  deserved  the  name,  but  became  tlw 
guide  to  most  later  scholars.  Erpenius  gave  eeveiai  othea 
works  to  the  world,  cliie.tly  connected  A>'ilh  the  Arabic  renioa 
of  thu  Script  irres.'  Golius,  his  successor  in  the  OrieBtil 
cluiir  nt  Lcydcn,  besides  publishing  a  lexiotm  of  the 
hmguage,  wliich  is  said  to  be  still  the  moftt  ropiooit 
elaborate,  aud  complete  that  has  appeared,-  and  several  edi> 
lions  of  Arabic  writings,  poetical  aud  historical,  cootriliated 
•lill  more  extcnsivejy  lo  bring  the  range  of  Arabian  litentfon 
befiirB  the  world.  He  enriched  with  a  hundred  and  fifty 
mmMnptA,  collected  in  his  travels,  the  library  of  Lejdetv  ■• 
windl  Scnligor  liad  l><<{Mf«l)ied  forty.*  Tl>e  nMPuauipU 
ndoi^pi^  to  En  y\d  their  way  to  Cambrid^;      ~  ~ 

pMtly  by  the  mi;  of  Laud,  putly  by  later  i 

Ihr  Bodleian  LiLntry  at  Oxford  hrvmrn  extremely  lidi  ia  llMt 
line.    The  miaeh  larger  caHectioa  ia  tl»  EBntrial  ienaa  t» 
Imv«  been  chiellj  formed  under  Philip  HL     FjiglMMi 
aofw  aa  confpiciiDin  in  Arabian  aa  in  Hebrew  leamit^ 
den,  GrMves,  and  IV>oocke,  eepedally  tin  bat,  who 
bahlj  equal  lo  any  Oriental  scholar  whoB  Europe  had  I 
podaccd,  by  tniiriarioos  of  the  historical  and  riini«»,|Aln| 
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writinga  of  the  Saracenic  period,  gave  a  larger  compass  to 
geueral  eruditiou.' 

30.  The  remaining  languages  of  the  Eaat  are  of  lesa  impor' 
tonce.  The  Turkish  had  attracted  some  degree  of  j,,,^ 
attention  in  the  sixteenth  renturj:  but  the  Ant  Butn 
grammar  was  published  by  Megiser,  in  1612,  a  very  '""S""*"- 
slight  performance;  and  a  better  at  Paris,  by  Du  Ryep,  io 
1G30.*  Tlie  Persic  grammar  was  given  at  R<jme  by  Raimon- 
di,  in  1614;  by  Dieu,  at  Leyden,  in  1639;  by  Greaves,  at 
London,  in  1G41  and  1649.*  An  Armeniaa  dictionary,  by 
RivoU,  1621,  seems  the  only  accession  to  our  knowledge  of 
that  ancient  language  during  this  period.^  Alhanaiiiuii  Kir> 
cher,  a  man  of  immense  erudition,  restored  the  Coptic,  of 
which  Kurope  had  been  wholly  ignorant.  Those  fiirther  east- 
ward had  not  yet  begun  to  enter  into  the  studies  of  Euro{>e, 
Nothing  WHS  known  of  the  Indian ;  but  some  Chinese  manu- 
scripts had  been  brought  to  Rome  and  Madrid  as  early  as 
1580  ;  and,  not  long  afterwards,  two  Jesuits,  lioger  imd  iiic-ii, 
both  missionaries  in  China,  were  the  first  who  acquired  a  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  the  language  to  translate  from  it*  liut 
scarcely  any  turther  advance  took  place  before  the  middle  of 
the  century. 


Srctioit  IV. 


Oo  Ocognphr  aod  Illitoiy. 

31.  PcTRCHAS,  an  English  clergyman,  imbued  by  naiurv, 
like  Hakluyt,  with  a  strong  bins  towards  geographi-  pun-baa't 
tal  studies,  after  having  formed  an  extensive  libraiy  tHigrim. 
in  that  department,  and  consulted,  as  he  professes,  above  1,200 
autliors,  published  the  first  volume  of  his  Pilgrim,  a  collection 
of  voyages  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  in  1613:  four  moro 
followed  in  1625.  The  accuracy  of  this  useful  compiler  has 
been  denied  by  those  who  have  had  better  means  of  know- 
ledge, and  probably  is  inferior  to  that  of  Hakluyt;  but  his 
labor  was  far  moro  comprehensive.    The  Pilgrim  was,  at  all 

>  Jcnbch  ;  Etchliorn  |  Blogr.  Unirenelle ;  Blogr.  Brl'uiDlau 
>  JBohboni,  t.  367.  >  Id.,  820  >  Id.,  SSl.  *  IiL,  M. 
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events,  a  great  source  of  knowledge  to  the  oontemporarioB  of 

Purchtis.' 

3i.  Olcnfius  was  ambassador  from  tJio  Dtiko  of  Hotstoin  to 
oienrtiM  Muscovy  and  Persia  from  163;3  to  lfi3!).  Ilia 
nail  I'lotro  ti-avclfl,  In  German,  were  publisliod  in  1 047,  and 
have  been  several  tiniea  reprinted  and  tr»uislatcil. 
He  has  well  described  the  barbiu'ism  of  Russia  and  the  doain)- 
tism  of  Pei-sia;  he  is  difl'tisc  and  episotjienl,  but  not  wenri- 
*on)e;  he  ol)9erve8  well  and  relates  faitlifiiUy;  all  who  have 
known  the  ci>iiiitrie8  he  hna  visite<l  are  said  to  speak  well  of 
him.*  Pietro  della  Valle  is  a  far  more  amusinf^  writer.  He 
has  thrown  his  travels  over  Syria  and  Persia  into  the  form  of 
letteM  written  iVom  time  to  time,  and  which  he  professcjs  to 
havp.  recovered  from  his  correspondents.  This  perhaps  ib  not 
a  very  prol>uhle  story,  luitli  on  account  of  the  length  of  the 
loiters,  and  the  want  of  that  refei"ence  to  the  present  time  and 
to  smiUl  pa'^ing  events,  wiiicli  such  as  are  autlieulic  com- 
monly exhibit,  ilia  observations,  however,  on  all  tJie  conn- 
tries  he  visited,  especially  Pej-sia,  are  apparently  consistent 
with  the  knowledfre  wo  have  obtained  from  later  Lravclk'i"s. 
Gibbon  says  tliat  none  liave  better  observed  Persia  ;  but  bis 
vanity  and  prolixity  are  iiisutferable.  Yet  I  think  tliat  Delia 
A'^alle  can  hardly  be  reckoned  tedious ;  and  if  he  is  a  Utile 
egotistical,  the  usual  and  almost  laudable  cliaracterisliu  of 
travellers,  this  gives  a  liveliness  and  racy  air  to  his  narnitive. 
Wliat  his  wifc,  the  Lady  Maaui,  an  Assyrian  Clwistian,  whom 
ho  met  with  at  Bagdad,  and  whuaccoTnpan.ed  him  through  hia 
long  wanderings,  may  really  have  been,  \te  van  only  judge 
from  Lis  eulogies  on  her  beauty,  her  fidelity,  and  her  courage  i 
but  she  throws  an  air  of  romance  over  his  adventures,  not 
unplea-sing  to  the  iva 'cr.  The  travels  of  Pielro  dclla  Vallo 
took  place  from  1  Gl  4  to  1 62G ;  but  the  book  was  lirsl  pub- 
lished at  Rome  in  166  and  has  been  translated  into  diff'ercul 
languages. 

33.  The  Lexicon  Gcographicum  of  Ferrari,  in  1627,  wm 
Leximnof  tlic  chief  general  work  on  geography:  it  is  nlphalieti- 
rerrari.  pjj^  ^,„|  pontaina  9,600  articles.  The  eri-ors  hare 
been  contcted  in  later  editions,  so  that  the  first  would  proba- 
bly be  required  in  order  to  CFtimate  the  knowledge  of  it« 
author's  ajie.* 


'  Blogr.  UiUy.  ;  PliAerton's  Colloc-lion 
of  \ni  Hgn  &nd  TniveU.  The  liktt«T  does 
(ot  *>liw  Purdut*  liiglU;  Cur  iiorrcctiHigi). 
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34.  The  best  measure,  perhaps,  of  geographical  science,  ara 
[the  mnps  published  from  time  to  time,  as  perfectly  Kivpaoc 

for  the  most  part,  we  may  jiresurae,  as  their  editors  *■»«"• 
could  rt'nder  them.     If  we  compare  the  map  of  tlie  world  in 

I  the  I'healnim  Orbis  Terrarum  sivo  Novus  Atlas  of  Blae^ 
in  1648  with  that  of  the  edition  of  Ortelius  published  at  Aiiv 
werp  in  1612,  the  improvements  will  not  ajipeur  exceedingly 
great.  America  is  still  separated  from  Asia  by  the  Straits  of 
Anian,  about  lat.  60 ;  but  the  cojist  to  the  south  is  made  to 
trend  away  more  than  before :  on  tiie  N.  E.  coast  we  fjud 
Davis's  Sea,  and  Estoliland  haa  vanished  to  give  way  to 
Greenland.  Canada  continues  to  be  most  inaccurately  laid 
dowQ^  though  there  ia  a  genend   idea  of  lakes   and  rivers 

i  belter  than  in  Ortelius.  Scandinavia  is  far  better,  and  tolera- 
bly correct-  In  the  South,  Terra  del  Fuego  terminates  in 
Cape  Horn,  instead  of  being  united  to  Terra  Australia:  but, 
in  the  East,  Corea  appears  as  an  oblong  islaud;  the  Sea  of 
Aral  is  not  set  down,  and  the  Wall  of  China  is  placed  north 
of  the  fillieth  parallel.  India  is  verj'  much  too  small,  and  the 
shape  of  the  Caspian  Sea  is  wholly  inaccurate.  But  a  com- 
Iparison  with  the  map  of  llakluyt,  mentioned  in  our  second 
'  volnine,  will  not  exhibit  so  much  superiority  of  Blaew's  Atlas. 
The  latter,  however,  shows  more  knowledge  of  the  interior 

I  country,  especially  in  North  America,  and  a  better  outline  in 
many  parts  of  the  Asiatic  coast.  The  mtips  of  particular 
regions  in  Europe  are  on  a  large  scale,  and  numerous. 
Speed's  maps,  1646,  appear  by  no  means  inltirior  to  those  of 
Blaew  ;  but  several  of  the  errors  are  the  same.  Coufidcring 
the  progress  of  commerce,  especisdly  that  of  the  Dutch,  dui-iug 
this  balf'-ccntury,  we  may  rather  be  surprised  at  the  detective 
state  of  these  maps. 

35.  Two  histories  of  general  reputation  were  published  in 
the  Italian  language  during  these  liAy  years :   one,  naTiijv  nnd 

A  of  the  civil  wars  iu  Fnuice  by  Davila,  in  1630;  and  nenu^oniio. 
^Bftnotlier,  of  those  in  Flandera  by  Cardinal  IJeutivoglio.  Both 
Hxif  tiiese  had  tlie  advantage  of  interesting  subjects:  they  had 
^^)€eu  sufficiently  conversant  with  the  actors   to  know  much 

and  to  judge  well,  without  that  particular  rcsjionsibility  which 
L  tcmpta  an  historian  to  prcvaiication.  They  were  Iwth  men 
^kof  co<d  and  sedate  tempers,  accustomed  to  think  ]ioli<:y  a  game 
^in  wliicli  the  strong  play  with  the  weak ;   obtuse,  especially 

Uie  former,  in  moml  eeutimeuti  but,  ou   this  account,  nut 
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incUoe*!  to  calumniate  an  opposite  partj,  or  to  withljoltl  »idnu> 
ration  from  intellectual  power.  Both  these  histories  may  bo 
read  over  and  over  with  pleasure :  if  Davila  is  too  refined,  if 
he  is  not  altogether  fixithful,  if  his  stylu  wants  the  elegtmco 
of  some  older  ItaUana,  he  more  than  redeems  all  tfaia  by  tho 
importance  of  hia  subject,  the  yariety  and  pictureBquenoss  of 
ills  narration,  and  the  acuteness  of  hi3  reflections.  Bentivog- 
lio  is  reckoned,  as  a  writer,  among  the  very  first  of  his  age. 

36.  The  history  of  the  War  of  Granada,  that  is,  tlie  rebel- 
M«nii<M»i'»  ''°"  '^^  '^''•^  5Iori3c«s  in  1565,  by  the  famous  Diego 
Wnnof  de  Mendoza,  was  published  posthumously  in  16 10. 
It  is  placed  by  the  Spaniards  themselves  on  a  level 
with  the  most  renowned  of  the  ancients.  The  French  have 
now  their  first  general  historian,  Mezeray,  a  writer 
esteemed  for  his  lively  style  and  bold  sense,  but  little 
reoil,  of  course,  in  an  age  like  the  last  or  our  own,  which  liave 
ilemanded  an  exactness  in  matter  of  fact,  and  an  extent  of 
Kniftish  historicjil  erudition,  which  was  formerly  unknown, 
hutorimu.  ^^  j^q^  began,  in  England,  to  cultivate  liistorical 
composition,  and  with  so  much  success,  that  the  present  period 
WHS  far  more  productive  of  such  works  as  deserve  remem* 
bi'ttuce  than  a  whole  century  tiiat  next  followed.  But  the  most 
EriRiish  considerable  of  these  have  already  been  mentioned. 
WiitoriM.  i^ord  Herbert  of  Cherbury's  History  of  Henry  VIIL 
ought  here  to  lie  added  to  the  list,  as  a  book  of  good  authori* 
ty,  relatively  at  least  to  any  that  preceded,  and  written  in  a 
maidy  and  judicious  spirit.'  Camden's  Life  of  Elizabeth  is 
also  a  solid  and  valuable  history.  Bacon'a  Life  of  Henry 
VII.  is  something  more:  it  is  the  first  instance  in  our  lan- 
guage of  the  application  of  philosophy  to  reasoning  on  public 
events  in  the  manner  of  the  ancients  and  the  Italians.  Praise 
upon  Henry  is  too  largely  bestowed :  but  it  was  in  the  nature 
of  Bacon  to  luLuire  too  nmch  a  crafty  and  selfish  policy ;  and 
be  thought  also,  no  doul>t,  that  so  near  an  ancestor  of  his  owa 
iovereign  should  not  be  treated  with  severe  impartiality. 

■  [Lora  IIorbcTt'a  Ufe  of  ITeniT  Vtn.  IM  wrote  uy  port  la  not  olen.    W<>eil\i 

ma  compoiieil  with  ipnBat  lusistance  trxna  AtheniB  Oxonieiucfl  (BUa*a  wSdoa),  Tti. 

Thomiw    Mnst(<ni,    of    a    aioiicostcnihlra  lU.  p.  i9.  — 1853.] 

(uuUy ,  whu  coUa:bi.-U  luateruk :  wheUior 
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Section  V. 


On  the  Oenenl  Stet«  of  Litantiu*, 

^7.  Of  ibe  Italian  and  other  Continental  universities,  wa 
nave  little  to  say  btiyond  wliat  may  be  collected  from  cuirerai- 
tlio  general  tenor  of  this  literary  history,  that  they  •*"• 
lontribiited  little  to  those  departments  of  knowledge  to  which 
wc  have  paid  most  attention,  and,  adhering  pertinaciously  to 
their  ancient  studies,  were  left  behind  in  the  advance  of  the 
human  mind.  They  were,  indeed,  not  less  crowded  with 
Bcholars  than  before,  being  the  necessary  and  prescribed  road 
to  lucrative  professions.  In  theology,  law,  and  medicine,  — 
I  scieneea  the.  two  former  of  which,  at  leaat,  did  not  claim  to  be 
;  progreseive, — they  might  sustain  a  respectable  posture:  in 
philosophy,  and  even  in  polite  letters,  they  were  leas  promi> 
went. 

38.  The  English  universities  are.  In  one  point  of  view,  very 
different  from  those  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  Their  notUdna 
great  endowments  created  a  resident  (!!as8,  neither  utmry 
teachers  nor  students,  who  might  devote  an  unbrolven 
leisure  to  learning  with  the  advnntige  of  that  command  of 
books  which  no  other  course  of  life  coulil  have  afibrded.  I( 
is  true  that  in  no  age  has  the  number  of  tUesie  been  great; 
but  the  diligence  of  a  few  is  enough  to  cast  a  veil  over  the 
laziness  of  many.  The  century  began  with  an  extraoidinnry 
piece  of  fortune  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  which  formed  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  whatever  it  may  since  have  been,  one 
great  cause  of  her  literary  distinction.  Sir  Thomas  Bodley, 
with  a  munificence  which  lias  rendered  lits  name  more  immor- 
tal than  the  fotmdation  of  a  family  could  have  done,  bestowed 
on  the  university  a  library  collected  by  him  at  great  cost, 
building  a  tnagnifioent  room  for  its  reception,  and  bequeathed 
large  funds  for  its  increa-'e.  'Die  building  was  completed  in 
1606 ;  and  Casaubon  lias,  very  shortly  afterwards,  given  such 
an  account  of  the  university  itself,  as  well  as  of  the  Bodleian 
Librai-y,  as  will  perhajis  In;  interesting  to  the  render,  though  it 
eontjiins  some  of  those  mistakes  into  wlu'ch  a  stranger  is  apt 
•«o  fall. 
8<J.  "t  wrot«  you  word,"  he  says  to  July,  1613,  to  ooe  cf 
38 
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hu  correspondenta,  ''a  month  since,  tlmt  I  was  going  to  Ox- 
^^  ,  ford  in  onler  to  visit  that  university  and  its  lil>rarjr, 
iio<miiitof  of  which  I  had  heard  much.  Every  thing  proved  Ije- 
Oxfbcd.  yond  my  expectation.  The  colleges  are  numerous, 
most  of  them  very  rich.  The  revenues  of  these  colleges  main- 
tain a1x)ve  two  thousand  students,  generally  of  respectable 
parentage,  and  some  even  of  the  first  nobility ;  for  what  we 
call  the  habits  of  pedagogues  {p<Bd(igogica  vt'tcB  ratio)  is  not 
found  in  tliese  English  colleges.  Learning  is  here  cultivated 
in  a  liberal  style  ;  the  heads  of  houses  live  handsomely,  even 
splendidly,  like  men  of  rank.  Some  of  tliem  can  spend  ten 
thousand  hvres  [about  £1,000  at  that  time,  if  I  mistake  not] 
by  the  year.  I  much  apjiroved  the  mode  in  which  pecuniary 
concerns  are  kept  distinct  from  the  business  of  learning.' 
Many  still  are  found,  who  emulate  the  liberality  of  their 
predecessors.  Hence  new  buildings  rise  every  day ;  even 
some  new  colleges  are  raised  from  the  foundation  ;  some  are 
enhtrged,  such  as  that  of  Morton,  over  whicJi  Saville  presides, 
and  several  more.  There  is  one  begun  by  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
which,  if  it  should  be  completed,  will  be  worthy  of  the  greatest 
admiration.  But  he  left  at  his  death  many  buildings,  which 
he  Lad  begun,  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  which  no  one 
expects  to  see  complete.  None  of  the  colleges,  however, 
attracted  me  so  much  as  the  Bodleian  Library,  a  work 
rather  for  a  king  than  a  private  man.  It  is  certain  that 
Binlley,  living  or  dead,  must  have  exj^nded  200,000  livrca 
on  that  building.  The  ground-plot  is  the  figure  of  tlie  let- 
ter T.  The  part  wliich  represents  the  perj>endicular  stem 
was  formerly  built  by  some  prince,  and  is  very  handsome: 
the  rest  was  added  by  Bodley  with  no  less  magnilicence. 
In  the  lower  part  is  a  divinity  school,  to  wliich  pcrliapa 
nothing  in  Europe  is  oomf>arable.  It  is  vaulted  wilJi  pecu- 
liar  skill.  The  upper  story  is  the  library  itself,  very  well 
built,  and  filled  with  an  immense  quantity  of  bo<:>k8.  Do 
not  imagine  that  such  plenty  of  manuscripts  can  be  found 
here  as  in  the  Royal  Library  (of  Paris) ;  there  are  not 
a  few  manuscripte  in  England,  but  nothing  to  wliat  lira 
king  possesses.  But  the  number  of  printed  books  is  won- 
di'rful,  and  increasing  every  ycju* ;  for  Bodley  has  be- 
queathed a  considerable  revenue  for  ihat  purpose.     As  long 

■  "  ICm  ntudloHonini  e(   mUnua«  wpnnitic  Hunt,  quod  TnM«  pnbkil."     I  tod 
|lveu  Uw  LriMuUUoa  wliicti  iwiinml  twati  bwt  1  migr  M  niintjkaiii 
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as  I  remained  at  Oxford,  I  pnsst^d  whole  days  in  the 
library;  for  books, cannot  be  taken  out,  but  the  library  is 
open  to  nil  scholars  for  seven  or  eiglit  hours  every  day. 
I  You  might  always  see,  therefore,  many  of  these  gi-eedily 
enjoying  the  banquet  prepared  for  them,  which  gave  me  no 
email  pleasure."* 

40.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Selden,  and  above  all,  Arch- 
I  bishop  Laud,  greatly  improved  the  Bodleian  Library.      It 

became,  e8[>ecially  through  the  munificence  of  that  prelate, 
extremely  rich  in  Oriental  manuscripts.  The  Duke  of 
buckingham  presented  a  collection  made  by  Erpenius  to  the 
public  library  at  Cambridge,  which,  though  far  behind  that 
.  <if  the  sister  university,  was  enriched  by  many  donations,  and 
'  became  very  considemhle.  Usher  formed  the  libniiy  of  Tri- 
nity College,  Dublin  j  an  university  founded  on  the  English 
model,  with  noble  revenues,  and  a  corporate  body  of  tiellowa 
and  scholars  to  enjoy  them.  ^ 

41.  A  catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  Library  was  published  by 
James  in  1G20.     It  contains  about  20,000  articles.  ^.^^ 

Of  these,  no  great  number  are  in  English,  and  such  or  ucjiotan 
aa  there  are  chiefly  of  a  later  date  than  the  year  '^'"*^' 
1600:  Bodley,  perhaps,  had  been  rather  negligent  of  poetry 
I  and  plays.  The  editor  observes,  that  there  were  in  the  library 
three  or  four  thousand  volumes  in  modem  languages.  This 
catalogue  is  not  classed,  but  alphabetical ;  which  James  men- 
tions as  something  new,  remarking  at  the  same  time  tlie 
difficulty  of  classiJication,  and  that  in  the  German  catalogues 
we  find  grammars  entered  under  the  head  of  philosophy. 
I  One  published  by  Draud,  Bibliotheca  Classica,  sive  Cata- 
I  logus  Olfieinalis,  Frankfort,  1 6"23,  is  hardly  worth  mention. 
It  professes  to  be  a  general  list  of  printed  books  ;  but,  as  the 
number  seems  to  be  not  more  than  30,000,  all  in  Latin,  it 
must  be  very  defective.  About  two-fiftlis  of  the  whole  are 
UieologicaL  A  catalogue  of  the  library  of  Sion  College, 
founded  in  IG31,  was  printed  in  1650;  it  conttuns  eight  or 
Jiine  thousand  volumes.'^ 

42.  Tiie  library  of  Leyden  had  been  founded  by  the  first 
Prince  of  Orange.  Scaliger  bequeathed  his  own  to  conanontii 
it;  and  it  obtained  the  Oriental  matmscripts  of  Golius.  ubrMiM. 

I A  catalogue  had  been  printed  by  Peter  Bertius  as  early  aa 

1^97.*     Many  public  and  private  libi-aries  either  now  begao 

•  OuBub.  Fi^t.  889.      'In  Hiu«c  Mlanirioa.      •  Ju(lar,  lUat.  Uttmite, «.» 
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to  be  formed  in  France,  or  receiired  great  aocessiona ;  among 
the  latter,  tlio^  of  the  historian  De  Thou,  and  the  president 
Seguier.'  No  German  library,  after  that  of  Vienna,  haH 
boen  8o  considerable  as  one  formed  in  the  couree  of  seve- 
ral agca  by  the  Electors  Palatine  at  Heidelterg.  It  con- 
tained many  rare  raannacripta.  On  the  capture  of  the  city 
by  Tilly  in  1 G22,  he  sent  a  number  of  these  to  Rome ;  and 
they  long  continued  to  sleep  in  the  recesses  of  the  Vatican, 
Napoleon,  emulous  of  such  a  precedent,  obtained  thirty-eight 
of  the  Heidelberg  manuscripls  by  tlie  Treaty  of  Tolenf.ino, 
which  were  transrnitted  to  Paris.  On  the  restitution  of  these 
in  1815,  it  was  justly  thought  that  prescription  was  not  to  be 
pleaded  by  Rome  for  the  rest  of  the  plunder,  especially  when 
she  was  recovering  what  she  had  lost  by  the  same  right  of 
epoliation ;  and  the  whole  collection  has  been  replaced  in  the 
library  of  lleidelbei^. 

43.  The^Ilalian  acatlemies  have  been  often  represented  aa 
Itaiira  partakuijr  in  the  alleged  decline  of  literary  spirit  dur- 
■eiuiemiM.  jng  the  first  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Nor  is 
this  reproacii  a  new  one.  Boccalini,  after  the  commencement 
of  this  period,  tells  ns  that  these  institutions  once  so  famous 
)md  fallen  into  decay ;  their  ardent  zeal  in  literary  exercises 
[id  discussions  having  abated  by  time,  so  that,  wliile  they 
ad  once  been  frequented  by  private  men,  and  esteemed  by 
princes,  they  were  now  abandoned  and  despised  by  aU. 
They  petition  Apollo,  therefore,  in  a  chapter  of  his  Rag- 
guagli  di  Parnasso,  for  a  reform.  But  the  god  repHes,  that 
all  things  have  their  old  age  and  decay,  and  aa  nothing  can 
prevent  the  neatest  pair  of  slipj^era  from  wearing  out,  so 
nothing  can  rescue  academies  from  a  similar  lot  (  hence  he 
can  only  advise  them  to  stjppresa  the  worst,  and  to  supply 
their  places  by  others.'  If  only  sucJi  a  counsel  were  requir«?d, 
the  institution  of  academies  in  general  would  not  perisL 
And,  in  fact,  we  really  find  that  while  some  societies  of  this 
class  came  to  nothing,  as  ia  always  the  case  with  self-consti- 
tuted bodies,  the  seventeenth  century  had  births  of  its  own  to 
boost,  not  inferior,  to  the  older  progeny  of  the  last  age.  The 
Academy  of  Humorists  at  Rome  was  one  of  these.  It  arose 
casually  at  the  maiTiage  of  a  young  nobleman  of  the  Mancini 
family,  and  took  the  same  line  as  many  have  done,  reciting 
venies  and    discourses,   or    occasionally   representing   playa. 
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The  tragedy  of  Demetrius,  by  Rocco,  one  of  this  academy, 
IB  reckoned  among  the  best  of  the  age.     The  Apiitisti  of  Flo- 
rcDce  took  their  name  from  Fioretii,  who  had  assumed  tlie 
appellation   of  Udeuo   Nisielo,   Aeadumieo   Apatista.      Tliu 
Jiozxi  of   Siena,  whom    the   government  had  suppressed  in 
11568,  revived  again  in  1605,  and  rivalled  another  society  of 
I  the  same  city,  the  Intronati.    The  fonner  espiecially  dedicated 
[liieir  time  to  pastond  in  the  rustic  dialect  {commedia  rush'' 
/«),  a  species  of  dramatic  writing  that  might  amuse  at  the 
Imoment,  and  was  designed  for  no  other  end,  though  several  of 
liese  farces  are  extant.^ 
44.    The  Academy  Delia  Cnisca,  which  had  more  solid 
\  ebject*  for  the  ailvantagc  of  letters  in  view,  has  l>een 
mentioned  in  another  place.     But  tiiat  of  the  Lincei, 
founded  by  Frederic  Cesi,  stands  upon  a  higher  ground  than 
■ny  of  the  rest-     Tliis  young  man  was  born  at  Rome  in  1.585, 
son  of  the   Duke  of  Acqua  Sparta,  a  father  and  a  family 
known  only  for  their  pride  and  ignorance,     liut  nature  had 
created  in  Cesi  a  philosophic  mind :  in  conjunction  with  a  few 
of  similar  dispositions,  he  gave  his  entire  regard  to  science, 
and  projected  himself,  at  tlie  age  of  eighteen,  an  academy, 
that  ia,  a  private  association  of  friends  for  intellectuiU  pur- 
suits, which,  witl»  reference  to  their  desire  of  piercing  with 
acute  discernment  into  the  depths  of  truth,  he  denominated 
the  Lynxes.     Their  device  was  that  animal,  with  its  eyes 
turned  towards  hi-aven,  and  tearuig  a  Cerberus  witli  its  claws  ; 
thus  intimating  that  they  were  prepsired  for  war  against  eiTor 
and  falsehood.     The  church,  always  suspicious,  and  incdined 
to  make  common  cause  with  all  established  tenets,  gave  them 
Dome  trouble,  though  neither  theology  nor  jiolitics  entered 
into  their  scheme.     This  embrace<l,  as  in  their  acndcnues, 
poetry  and  elegant  literature ;  but  pliysical  science  was  their 
peculiar  object.     Porta,   Galileo,   Colonna,  and   many  other 
distinguished  men,  Imth  of  Italy  and  the  Transalpine  coun- 
tries, were  enrolled  among  the  Lynxes;  and  Cesi  is  said  to 
have  framed  rather  a  visionary  plan  of  a  general  combination 
of  pliiloftopliers,  in  the  manner  of  the   Pythagoreans,  wliicb 
Bliould  extend  itself  to  every  pait  of  Euroi)e.     The  constitu- 
tions of  tbia  imaginary  order  were  even  published  in  1 G24 : 
they  are  such  as  could  not  have  been  realized,  but,  from  the 
organization  and  secrecy  that  seem  to  have  been  their  eln- 
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ipi-obably  have  drawn  down  a  prosecution 


inentei,  mii^lit  m 

upon  tlK'rnHnlvPfl,  or  even  rcnderoii  the  mime  of  phil>)rtoph^ 
obnoxious.  Ccsi  died  in  1 630  ;  and  his  Afademy  of  Lynxes 
did  not.  lonf?  survive  tlie  loss  of  their  chief.' 

45.  The  tide  of  public  opinion  had  hitherto  set  regularly  in 

one  dii-ection ;  ancient  times,  ancient  learning,  ancient 
fiirMt"  wisdom  find  virtue,  were  i-egaiiled  with  unqualilied 
•<"'';>  "^     veneration ;   the  very  course  of  nature  was  hardly 

belie\ed  to  be  the  same,  and  a  common  degeneracy 
was  thought  to  have  overaprejid  the  earth  and  its  iiihabitjuila. 
This  had  been  at  its  height  in  tlie  fii'st  century  afler  the 
revival  of  letters;  the  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  past,  always 
current  with  tlie  old,  who  affect  to  dictate  the  maxims  of 
experience,  conspiring  with  the  genuine  lustre  of  clnssiml 
literature  and  ancient  history,  which  dazzled  the  youthful 
scholar.  But  tliis  aristoenicy  of  learning  was  now  a-isniled 
by  a  new  power  whicli  had  risen  up  in  sufficient  strength  to 
dispute  the  pre-eminence.  "We,  said  liacon,  are  the  true 
ancients:  what  wo  call  the  antiquity  of  the  world  was  but  its 
infancy.  This  tliought,  efpially  just  and  brillinnt,  was  caught 
up  and  echoed  by  many:  it  will  be  repeatedly  found  in  later 
works.  It  became  a  question  whether  the  modems  had  not 
really  left  behind  their  progenitors ;  and  though  it  has  been 
hinted,  that  a  dwarf  on  a  giant's  shouldei-s  sees  farther  than 
the  giant,  this  is,  in  one  sense,  to  concede  the  point  in  dispute.' 

46.  Tassoni  was  one  of  the  first  who  combated  the  eatab* 
lished  prejudice  by  maintaining  that  modern  times  are  not 
inferior  to  ancient:  it  well  became  his  intrepid  disposition.* 
But  Lancilotti,  an  Italian  ecclesiastic,  and  member  of  several 
academies,  puraued  this  subject  in  an  elaborate  work,  intended 
to  prove,  —  first,  that  the  world  was  neither  morally  worse  nor 
more  afHicted  by  calamities  than  it  had  been  ;  secondly,  that 
the  intellectual  abilities  of  mankind  had  not  degenerated.  It 
bears  tlic  general  title,  LTloggiili,  To-Day ;  and  is  through- 
out a  ridicule  of  those  whom  he  calls  Hoggidiani,  perpetual 
declaiiners  against  the  present  state  of  things.  He  is  a  very 
copious  and  learned  writer,  and  no  friend  to  antiquity ;  eaci 
clinpter  being  entitled  Disinganno,  and  intended  to  remove 

I  S&lfl,  xt.  If^ ;  Tlraljoecht,  x1.  42,  243.  In  nostras  Txmi  conTends  w^-ora  nllqaU 

*  ^*  An    (iiienirKlitKxhtm    tiygrtiieuif   Itu-  ncta  superoUla  toLk-re,  aufc  pMTi  fiireie,  ^ol 

Dwrir!  i^guuti.1  tiixlilisus  IiiUKiiK  '|uiuii  ^i;iui  ante  noa  fucrunt,  deli«niu."  — OyprtuiM, 

|tn>^iPor9,  ncquo  tiuMen  so  ^^iite  iui\jo-  \it&  Campanfttiw,  p.  15. 

rvni  bftbrre  nut  sIM  multiini  trilmoiv  po        •  Solfl,  xl.  881. 

kntt,  Ita  uiu  ruterum  latoribua  viipUU^ue 
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Bcime  false  j)reindioe.  The  firet  part  of  this  work  appeared  Ui 
1623;  the  second,  after  tli«  author's  death,  not  till  1(5.'>8. 
Ltincilotti  wrote  another  book,  with  somewhat  n  similar  object, 
entitled  Fartalloni  degl'  Antiohi  Istorit-i,  and  desij^ied  to  turn 
the  ancient  historians  into  ridicide ;  with  a  pood  deal  of 
pleasantry,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  stories  which  no  one  in 
ids  time  would  have  believed-  The  same  ground  was  taken 
Boon  afk-rwanls  by  an  English  divine,  George  IlakewilL,  in 
Ids  Aptdogy,  or  Declaration  of  the  Power  and  Providence  of 
God  in  the  Government  of  tlie  World,  published  in  1627. 
Tliis  is  designed  to  prove,  that  there  is  not  that  perpetual  and 
nnivprsal  decay  in  nature  which  many  suppose.  It  is  an 
elaborate  refutation  of  many  absurd  notions  which  seem  to 
have  prevailed ;  some  believiTig  that  even  physical  nature,  tho 
Bun  and  stars,  the  earth  and  waters,  were  the  worse  for  wear. 
A  greater  number  thought  this  true  of  man  :  his  age,  his  size, 
his  strength,  his  powers  of  mind,  were  all  supposed  to  have 
been  deteriorated.  Ilakewill  patiently  and  learnedly  refuted 
all  this.  The  moral  character  of  antiquity  he  shows  to  be 
much  exaggerated,  animadverting  especially  on  the  Romans. 
The  most  remarkable,  and  certainly  the  most  disputable, 
chapters  are  those  which  relate  to  the  literary  merits  of 
ancient  and  modem  times.  He  seems  to  be  one  of  the  first 
who  ventured  to  put  in  a  claim  for  the  latter.  In  this  he 
anticipates  Wotton,  who  had  more  to  say.  Hakewill  goes 
innch  too  far  in  calling  Sidney's  Arcadia  "  nothing  inferior  to 
the  choicest  piece  among  the  ancients  }"  and  even  thinks  "he 
should  not  much  wrong  Virgil  by  matching  him  with  Du 
Bartaa."  The  learning  shown  in  this  treatise  is  very  exten- 
sive; but  Hakewill  has  no  taste,  and  cannot  perceive  any  real 
Buperiority  in  the  ancients.  Compared  with  Lancilotti,  he  is 
much  inferior  in  liveliness,  perhaps  even  in  learning;  but  I 
liuve  not  observed  that  he  has  borrowed  any  thing  from  the 
Italian,  whose  publication  was  but  four  years  earlier. 

47.  Bi-owne's  Inquiry  into  Vulgar  Errors  displays  a  great 
deal  of  erudition,  but  scarcely  raises  a  high  notion   b„^,,, 
of  Browne  himself  as  a  philosopher,  or  of  the  state  of   vuIkm 
physicnl  knowledge  in  England.     The  errors  he  in- 
dicates are  such  as  none  but  illiterate  persons,  we  should  think, 
were  likely  to  hold  ;  and  I  believe  that  few  on  the  Continent, 
HO  lat«  an  1646,  would  have  required  to  have  them  exploded 
with  such  an  ostentation  o  ' 
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t)ie  phoenix  Is  a  fable?  Browne  wrs  where  (ho  learned  in 
Kui-ope  liad  been  eevcnty  years  before,  nttil  seems  lo  Uave 
been  one  of  those  who  saturate  their  miixls  with  had  lx)oka 
till  <hey  have  little  rotirn  for  iiny  thing  new  that  is  Ix-tttT.  A 
roan  of  so  much  credulity  and  such  an  irregidar  iniaginaiion 
«s  Browne  was  almost  sure  to  believe  in  witehoratl  and  nil 
•orta  of  spiritual  agencies.  In  no  respect  did  he  go  in 
advance  of  his  age,  unless  M'e  make  an  exception  for  Iub 
declaration  ngninst  persecution.  He  seems  to  have  been  fond 
of  those  trifling  questions  M'hich  the  bad  taste  of  the  seliool- 
men  and  their  eontemyjoraries  introduced ;  as  whether  a  tnati 
has  fewer  ribs  than  a  woman,  whether  Adam  and  Eve  had 
navels,  whether  Methusaleh  was  the  oldc-st  man;  the  prol»- 
lema  of  children  put  to  adults.  With  a  strong  curiosity  and 
a  reid  love  of  tnith,  Browne  is  a  striking  instance  of  a  merely 
empirical  mind :  he  is  at  sea  with  sails  and  a  rudder,  but 
williout  a  compass  or  log-book ;  and  lias  so  little  notion  of 
any  laws  of  nature,  or  of  any  inductive  reasoning  either  u 
to  eflicient  or  final  causes,  thtit  he  never  seems  to  judge  any 
thing  to  be  true  or  false  except  by  experiment. 

48.  In  concluding  our  review  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we 
Mfoaiui  selected  Pinelli,  ns  a  single  model  of  the  literary 
■hanutterof  character,  which,  loving  and  encouraging  knowledge, 

"*"■  is  yet  too  little  distinguished  by  any  writings  to  fall 
natui-ally  within  the  general  subject  of  thuse  volumes.  Tl»e 
period  which  we  now  bring  to  a  close  will  furnish  us  with  « 
much  more  considerable  instance.  Nicolas  Peire.sc  was  born 
in  1  .'>80,  of  an  ancient  family  in  Provence,  which  had  for  some 
generations  held  judicial  offices  in  the  Parliament  oi'  Aix. 
An  extraordinary  thirst  for  every  kind  of  knowledge  ebarae- 
terized  Peiresc  from  his  earliest  youth ;  and  being  of  a  weak 
constitution  as  well  as  ample  fortune,  tliough  he  retaint'd, 
like  his  (hmily,  an  honorable  post  in  the  parliament,  his  time 
waK  principally  devoted  to  the  multifarious  pursuits  of  au 
enlightened  scholar.  Like  Pinelli,  he  delighted  in  the  rari- 
ties of  art  and  antiquity ;  but  his  own  superior  genius,  and 
the  vocation  of  that  age  towards  science,  led  him  on  to  a  far 
more  extensive  field  of  inquiry.  We  have  the  life  of  Peiresc. 
written  by  his  countrjTnan  and  intimate  friend  G&-^endi ;  and 
no  one  who  has  any  sympathy  with  science  or  with  a  noble 
character  will  read  it  without  pleasure.  Few  books,  indeed, 
of  tiiat  period  are  more  full  of  cxuuial  infornuUion, 
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49.  Pcareso  traveUed  much  in  the  enrly  part  of  his  life*. 
be  «ras  at  Rome  in  ItiOO,  aiid  came  to  Knglaiui  ami  UollAnd 
In  IGOO.  Tlie  hard  drinking,  even  of  our  learned  men,' 
disconcerted  his  Bouthem  sloinach ;  but  be  was  repaid  by  the 
80*-i<?ty  of  Camilen,  Saville,  and  Cotton.  The  king  received 
Peiresc  courteously,  and  he  was  present  at  tiie  opening  of 
parliament.  On  returning  to  his  native  province,  ho  begun  ta 
form  hii3  ertensire  c.ollectiona  of  nmrbles  and  medals,  but 
eepecinlly  of  natund  history  in  every  line.  He  was,  perhnpa, 
tile  &nt  wlio  ob9er\-ed  the  structure  of  soopliytes,  though  lie 
Mtcms  not  to  have  suspected  their  animal  nature.  I'ctrifito 
tions  occupied  much  of  bis  time ;  and  be  framed  a  theory  of 
them  which  Gttssendi  explains  at  length,  but  which,  as  might 
be  expected,  is  not  the  truth."  Botany  was  among  his  favor- 
ite studies ;  and  Europe  owes  to  him,  according  to  Ga.sBendi, 
the  Indian  jessamine,  the  gourd  of  Mecca,  the  real  Egyptian 
papyrus,  which  ia  not  tiiat  described  by  Prosper  Alpinua. 
He  first  planted  ginger,  as  well  as  many  other  Oriental  plants, 
in  an  European  gjxrden,  and  also  the  cocoa-nut,  irom  wliichy 
however,  he  could  not  obtain  fruit. 

50.  Pciresc  was  not  less  devoted  to  astronomy :  he  Imd  no 
flooner  heard  of  tlie  discoveries  of  Galileo  than  he  set  himself 
to  procure  a  telescope,  and  had,  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year,  1610,  the  pleasure  of  observing  the  moons  of  Jupiter. 
It  even  occurred  to  liira  that  these  miglit  serve  to  ascertain 
the  longitude,  though  he  did  not  follow  up  the  idea.  Oaliloo 
indeed,  with  a  still  more  inventive  mind,  and  with  more  of 
mathematics,  seems  to  liave  stood  in  the  way  of  Peiresc.  He 
took,  as  far  as  appears,  no  great  pains  to  publish  his  re- 
Bearcbes ;  contenting  himself  with  the  intercourse  of  literary 
men  who  passed  near  him,  or  with  whom  he  could  maintain 
oorrespondenco.  Several  discoveriea  are  ascribed  to  him  by 
Gassendi :  of  their  originality  I  camiot  venture  to  decide. 
"  From  his  retreat,"  says  another  biographer,  "  Peiresc  gave 

i-more  encouragement  to  letters  tlian  any  prince,  more  even 
tliau  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  who,  some  time  af^er^vards 
Ibunded  the  French  Academy.  Worthy  to  have  been  called 
by  liayle  ihe  attorney-general  of  literature,  he  kept  always  on 
the  level  of  progrf^^^ive  science,  published  manuscripts  at  his 
own  expense,  followed  the  labors  of  the  learned  throughout 
~  1  an  active  impulse  by  his  own  aid." 


Raro|)u, 


jul  gave  inea 

•  OaMsodl,  Tlbt  PeiceKll,  p  61. 
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Scaliger,  Salmasias,  Holstenias,  Elrchef,  Merarame,  Grofina, 
Valois,  are  but  some  of  the  great  names  of  Europe  whom  he 
■ssiBted  bj  Tarious  kinds  of  liberality.^  He  published  nothing 
himself;  but  some  of  his  letters  have  been  collected. 

51.  The  character  of  Feiresc  was  amiable  and  unreserved 
among  his  friends ;  but  he  was  too  much  absorbed  in  tho  love 
of  knowledge  for  insipid  conversation.  For  the  same  reasmi, 
his  biographer  informs  us,  he  disliked  the  society  of  wcxnen, 
gaining  nothing  valuable  fix>m  the  trifles  and  scandal  upon 
which  alone  they  conld  converse.*  Fossibly  the  aodety  of 
both  sexes  at  Aix,  in  the  age  of  Peiresc,  was  such  as,  with  no 
excessive  fastidiousness,  he  might  avoid.  In  his  eagerness 
for  new  truths,  he  became  somewhat  credulous ;  an  error  not 
perhaps  easy  to  be  avoided,  while  the  accumulation  of  fiicts 
proceeded  more  rapidly  than  the  ascertainment  of  natural 
laws.  But,  for  a  genuine  liberality  of  mind  and  extensive 
attainments  in  knowledge,  very  few  can  be  compared  to 
Feiresc;  nor,  among  those  who  have  resembled  him  in  this 
employment  of  wealth  and  leisure,  do  I  know  that  any  names 
have  descended  to  posterity  with  equal  lustre,  except  our  two 
countrymen  of  the  next  generation,  who  approached  so  nearly 
to  his  cliaracter  and  course  of  life,— Boyle  and  Evelyn. 

>  Biagr.  Unlnndk.  >  QtmuO,  p.  ZU. 
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PART  rv. 


ON  THE  LITERATDRR  OF  THE  SECOXD  HALF  OF  THlt 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTUHV. 


CIIAPTEB'L 


BISTORT  OF  ANCIENT  LITKOATURS  IN   EUROPB,  FltOU  IQSO  TO  lim. 

Section  L 

DUteh  felMbin— Jemit  Mil  Junmniiit  Phlkilntssn  — Drlphtn  BdHSota  — 

1.   The  death  of  Siilmiwins,  about  the  beginning  of  thJs 
[>rio«t,  left  a  cliasm  in  criliciil  literature  which  no  j^mm 
sne  was  equal  to  fill.     But  the  nearest  to  tliis  giant  2***'^ 
of  philology  was  James  Fl-cderic  Oronovius,  a  na- 
tive of  Hamburg,  but  drawn,  like  several  more  of  his  coun- 
trymen, to  the  universities  of  Holland,  the  penuh'arly  Icanied 
state  of  Europe  through  the  sevehtcenth  century.    Tlie  prin- 
cipal labors  of  Gronovius  Mtarv  those  of  correcting  the  text 
of  Latin  -writers :  in  Greek  we  find  Very  little  due  to  him.' 
His  notes  form  an  usefiil  and  considerable  part  of  those  which 
are  collected  in  what  arc  genenilly  styled  the  Variorum  edi- 
fHons,  published,  chiefly  after  16(50,  by  the  Dutch  booksellerB, 

■  BatUet,  CriUquot  armmomlrlaiu,  a.  US;  BlObot ;  ftlngr.  Oidf. 
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These  contAin  selections  from  the  older  critics,  some  of  llit^m, 
especially  tho&e  &ntr  oilitetl,,  inditlcvwiHy  made,  and  of\on 
muiUaled ;  others  with  tiiore  nttention  to  jiresorve  entire  tlie 
original  notes.  These,  liowever,  are  for  llie  most  part  only 
critical,  as  if  explanatory  obserratioiis  were  below  tJie  notice 
of  an  editor;  though,  as  Lo  Cleix;  says,  those  of  JManiitiiis  on 
Cieero'B  ej>istlw  cost  Uiui  nnieh  more  titn^  t\ttuf  naodeni  edi- 
tors have  jpiiven  to  their  oonjccturea.'  In  guneniL,  tlitii  ViiriA- 
rum  editions  were  not  greatly  prized,  with  the  exceptiua  of 
ihose  hy  the  two  Gronovii  and  Gitkvius.''' 

2.  The  place  of  the  elder  Gronoviiis,  In  the  latter  part  of 
June*  this  present  period,  was  filled  by  bis  son.  James 
Onmoriiu.  Gronovius,  by  indefatigable  lal)or,  and  by  a  greater 
number  of  editions  wliich  bear  lus  name,  may  be  reckoned,  if 
not  a  greater  philologcr,  one  not  less  celebrated  than  his 
father.  He  was  at  legist  a  better  Greek  critic ;  and  in  this 
language,  though  i'ar  l>elow  tliose  who  were  about  lo  arise, 
and  who  did  in  fact  eclipse  him  long  before  his  death, —  Bent- 
ley  and  Burman,  —  he  kept  a  high  place  lor  several 
years.''     Gi-aivius,  nnodiur  German,  whom  the  Dutch 

universities  had  attractdl  and  retained,  contributed  to  the  Va- 
riorum editions,  chiefly  tljpse  of  Latin  authors,  an  erudition  not 
less  copious  than  that  of  aiiy  eontemfiorary  schoUir. 

3.  The  philological   character  of  Gerard  Vossius  himself, 
"^   if  we  might  believe  some  partial  testimonies,  ftU 

short  of  that  of  his  son  Isaac;  whose  observations 
on  Pomponius  Mela,  and  an  edition  of  Catullus,  did  him 
cxti-ftordinary  credit,  aitd  have  pliiccd  bim  among  the  first 
philologers  of  this  age.  He  was  of  ft  more  lively  genius,  and 
^rliapa  hardly  less  erudition,  than  his  &.ther,  but  with  a  pnra- 
doxical  judgment,  and  has  certainly  rendered  much  leas 
Bcrviee  to  letters.'  Another  son  of  a  great  father,  Kicolas 
Heinsins,  has  by  none  been  placed  on  a  level  with  him ;  but 
J|us  (editions  of  Pnidentius  and  Claudian  are  better  than  fLoy 
[tliat  had  preceded  tliem. 

^  i.  Germany  fell  lower  and  lower  in  classical  literature. 
g>e<>nn«or  -^  writer  as  late  aa  1714  complains,  timt  only  mod- 
itiumwD  em  books  of  Latin  were  taught  in  the  sdiooU,  and 
,       "'^°     that  the   students  in  the  umvenuties  despised  ail 

I .  <  >  nuThMUnn,  I.  SflS. 

*A  UM  of  (be  Vwkinun  edition  «iU  b«  fooBd  io  Bidllct,  CrWiiiKa  QnuninalriMM 
■  AM. 

•  Ballkt,  V  648;.  Nle^rou,  U.  177.  •  Nkeron,  vol.  xUl. 
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grnmnvUical  learning.  The  study  "  not  of  our  own  Ijingnagc, 
whldi  we  entirely  neglect,  but  of  Frencli,"  lie  reckons  anioli;i 
the    causes  of  this   decay  in  ancient  learning:    the   Fi-ench 

I  translations  of  the  classics  led  many  to  imnirinc  that  the  origi- 
nal  conld  be  dispensed  with.'     Ezekicl   Spanhcim, 
envoy  from  tlie  court  of  Brtindenbnrg  to   that   of 
J>oui8  XrV.,  was  a  distinguished  exception:  his  edition  of  .li;. 
lian.and  his  notes  On  several  other  wntcre,  attest  an  exten!=i%'e 

I  learning,  which  has  still  preserved  his  name  in  honor.  As 
the  century  drew  nigh  to  its  close,  Germany  began  to  revive: 
a  few  men  of  real  philological  learning,  especially  Fabi-ieius, 
apjK'arcd  a?  heralds  of  those  greater  names  which  adorn  her 
literary  annals  in  the  next  age. 

5.  The  Jesuits  had  long  been  conspicuously  the  classical 
•cliolai"9  of  France  ;  in  their  colleges  the  pui-cst  and  j^mt^^. 

I  most  elegant  Latinity  was  supposed  to  Iw  found ;  kge*  id 
they  had  early  cultivated  these  graces  of  literature,  ^'*°" 
while  all  polilc  writing  was  confined  to  the  Latin  language, 
l&nd  they  still  preserved  them  In  its  comparative  disuse.    "Tiic 
[Jesuits,"  Iluet  s.iys,  "write  and  speak  Latin  well;  but  their 
style  is  almost  always  too  rhetorioil.     This  is  owing  to  their 
\  keeping  regencies  [an  usual  phrase  for  academical  exercises] 
from  their  early  youth,  which  cause.s  them  to  speak  inces- 
santly in  public,  and  become  accustomed  to  a  sustained  and 
iM^dished  style,  above  the  tone  of  common  subjects.""    Jou- 
I  vancy,  wliose  Latin  orations  were  published  in  1700,  has  had  no 
I  ci|tial,  if  we  may  trust  a  panegjTist,  since  Maffei  and  Muretns." 

6.  The  Jansenists  appeared  ready  at  one  time  to  wrest  tJiis 
[palm  from  their  inveterate  foes.  Lancelot  thi-ew  p^^jio^j 
I  iRorae  additional  lustre  round  Port  Royal  by  the  yritan: 
ll^tin  and  Greek  grammars,  which  are  more  fre- 
I'iquently  called  by  the  name  of  that  famous  cloister  than  by 
[Ids  own.  Both  were  received  with  great  apiprobnlion  in  the 
'Fi-ench  schools,  except,  1  snjipose,  where  the  Jesuits  prwlomi- 

[Vated ;  and  their  reputation  lasted  for  many  years.  They 
were  never  so  popular,  though  well  known,  in  this  cmmlry. 
'"Tlie  public,"  says  Baillet  of  the  Greek  grammar,  which  is 
,rut!ier  the  more  eminent  of  the  two,  "beara  witness  that 
["noildng  of  its  kind  has  l>een  more  finished.  The  order  is 
I'clear  and  concise.     We  find  in  it  m.iny  remarks,  lx)th  judi 

>  Boteldurdt,  Do  Ungam  Latinot  hwlic  ncslrcUe  C»uiil«  Ontin,  p,  3i 
•  UacQkDii,  p.  n.  ■  Biogr  Unlr 
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doiJS  anil  important  for  the  full  knowletlge  of  the  language. 

[Tlioiijj;li  Lfuicelot  liiia  cliiefly  followed   Cuniniua,  Sylburghis, 

|8j»iictiii3,  aud  Vossius,  hia  arrangeinent  is  new,  JUiJ  he  has 

leeleetetl  wiiat  is  most  valuable  in  their  works."  ^     lu  fart,  he 

professes  to  aJvanre  nothing  of  iiis  own,  being  more  indebted, 

he  saya,  to  Caniniu3  than  to  any  one  else.     Tlie  tnetiiod  of 

Clenardus  he  disappruves,  and  thiulcs  that  of  I^mus  intri* 

[  cate.     He  adopts  the  division  into  three  declensions  ;    hut  his 

iMotioaa  of  tlie  proper  meaning  of  the  tenses  are  strangely  cou- 

Fftised  iind  enxincon.s.     Several  oilier  mistakes  of  an  obvious 

iiutnrc,  as  we  should  now  say,  will  occur  in  his  syntax ;   and, 

upon  the  whole,  tlie  Port-Royal  Grammar  does  not  give  us  a 

high  idea  of  the  critical  knowledge  of  the  seventeeutli  century, 

as  to  the  more  dilUcuIt  language  of  antiquity. 

7.  The  Latin,  on  the  other  hand,  hati  been  so  minutely  and 
i*Un  laboriously  studied,  that  little  more  than  gleaniugs 
gnunnum:  atlcr  a  great  harvest  could  be  obtained.     Tl»e  Aris- 

""*■  taruhus  of  Vossius,  and  his  other  gr!unm.itical  works, 
though  partly  not  piiblislied  till  tliis  period,  have  been  mer^ 
tioned  in  the  last  vuhimi'.  PeriKouius,  a  professor  at  Fra- 
neker,  and  in  many  rcspecL*?  one  of  the  most  leamftd  of  this 
age,  published  a  good  edition  of  the  Miuerva  of  Siuictius  in 
1 687.  This  celebrated  grammar  had  beoome  very  scarce,  as 
well  as  that  of  Scioppius,  wliioh  contaiued  nothing  but  reinarka 
upon  Sauctius.  Perizonius  combined  the  two  with  notes 
more  ample  than  those  of  Scioppius,  and  more  bold  ia  <pf- 
fering  from  the  Sj)anish  grammarian. 

8.  If  other  editions  of  the  classical  authors  have  been  pre- 
D«iphin  ferred  by  critics,  none,  at  least  of  this  period,  hav« 
eOKioiu.  ijggjj  more  celebrated  tlian  those  which  Louis  XIV, 
at  the  wiggestion  of  the  Duke  do  Mont,'iuaier,  caused  to  be 
prejiared  for  the  use  of  the  Dauphin.  The  object  in  view- 
was  to  elucidate  the  Latin  writera,  both  by  a  continual  gloss 
ill  the  margin,  and  by  such  notes  Jis  should  bring  a  copious 
niass  of  aueieni  learning  to  bear  on  the  expliiiiation,  not  of 
the  more  difficult  pjissages  alone,  but  of  all  tlio.se  ia  which  ao 
ordinary  reader  might  require  some  aid.  Tiie  former  of  the^e 
ia  less  uscl'ul  and  less  satisfactorily  executed  than  the  latter: 
H9  for  the  notes,  it  must  be  owned,  that,  with  much  tluil  is 
supei-fiuous  even  to  tolerable  sciiolars,  they  bring  together  n 
great  deal  of  very  serviceable  illustmlion.     The  choice  of 

>  BiiUet,  n.  714 
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ftiitlwrs  as  well  as  of  editors  was  referred  to  Huet,  who  fixed 
the  number  of  the  former  at  forty.  The  idea  6f  an  index,  on 
B  more  extensive  plaii  than  in  any  earlier  editions,  was  also 
due  to  lluet,  who  had  designed  to  fuse  tliosc  of  each  work 
into  one  more  general,  as  a  standing  historiwil  ansdysis  of  the 
I^atin  language.'  These  editions  ai-c  of  very  unequal  merit, 
as  might  be  expected  from  thfe  number  of  persons  employed; 
a  list  of  whom  will  be  found  in  Bajllet." 

9.  Tanaquil  Faber,  thus  better  known  than  by  his  real 
name,  Tanneguy  le  Fevre,  a  man  learned,  animated,  ^^  p^^^^ 
not  fearing  the  re[iroach  of  paradox,  acquired  a  con-  lu")  the 
siderable  name  among  French  critics  by  several  cdi-  '  ' 
tions,  as  well  as  by  other  writings  in  philology.  But  none 
of  Jiis  literary  productions  were  so  celebrated  as  his  daughter, 
Anne  I^  Fevre,  afterwanls  Madame  Da<;ier.  The  knowledge 
of  Greek,  though  once  not  very  uncommon  in  a  woman,  had 
iKJCome  priHligious  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.;  and,  when 
this  di^tiiiguiniied  lady  taugia  Homer  and  Sap[)ho  to  spe^ik 
French  proso,  she  appeared  a  phcunix  in  the  eyes  of  her 
countrymen.  She  was  uadoubtedly  a  pei-son  of  very  rare 
talents  and  estimable  character :  her  translations  arc  numer- 
ous, and  reputed  to  be  correct,  though  Kiceron  has  observed 
that  she  did  not  raise  Homer  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  were 
not  prejudiced  in  his  favor.'  Ilcr  husband  wai?  a  scholar  of 
kindred  mind  and  the  Same  pursuits.  Their  union  wjis  face- 
tiously called  the  wedding  of  Latin  anil  Greek.  But  each 
of  this  learned  couple  was  skilled  in  both  languages.  Dacier 
was  a  great  tianslator :  his  Horace  is  perhaps  the  best  known 
of  his  versions ;  but  the  Poetics  of  Aristotle  have  done  hiin 
mo8t  honor.  The  Dnciers  had  to  figlit  the  battle  of  anti- 
<]uity  jigainst  Q  generation  both  ignorant  and  vain-glorious, 
yet  keen-sighted  in  the  detection  of  blemishes,  and  disposed 
to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  their  fathers,  who  had  been  trampled 
ui>on  by  jH-'dants,  with  the  help  of  a  new  pedantry,  that  of  the 
court  and  the  motle.  With  great  learning,  they  had  a  com- 
|)etenl  share  of  goo<i  sense,  i)ut  not  perhaiis  a  sulficiently 
disoeruing  taste,  or  liveliness  enough  of  style,  to  maintain 
a  cmisc  that  had  so  many  prejudices  of  the  world  now  eidlsled 
a^niinst  it.* 


I  Murflftnu.  p.  OT. 


hKn  beoD  mcnHonod  lu  the  ehtf-tTrwuvr* 
'''.  of  one  whom   Bentlej  C11II4  /aijiinnrun 

JIHon     i/iMrtiMrr/rn.— 1H47.J 
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10.  Henry  Valoi?  might  have  been  merit ioucd  before,  for 
llntiry  v»-  '^'■■^  eilltion  of  Ammianus  Miircellinus.  in  1  fi30,  wliioii 
I"'*-  .  .  establislicd  his  ithlloln'n'fal  itpulalion.  Many  other 
of-hxtLiot  works  in  the  »nnic  bne  of  cntici^m  rollowecl.  He 
iwrniiig.  jg  among  tlie  great  ornaments  of  learning  Tn  this 
period.  Nor  was  France  destitute  of  others  tliat  did  lu-r 
Iionor.  Cotclier,  it  is  said,  deserved  by  liis  knowledge  of  Greek 
to  I)e  placed  on  a  level  with  the  grt:at  8eliolai"s  of  fonner  times. 
Yet  there  seema  to  have  been  some  decline,  at  le.nst  towards 
the  close  of  the  century,  in  that  prodigioua  erudition  which 
liad  distinguished  the  ftrecetling  ]>erio<l.  "For  we  know  no 
one,"  says  Le  Clerc,  about  160fl,  "who  equals  in  learning, 
in  diligence,  and  in  the  quantity  of  his  works,  the  Sealigers, 
the  Lipsii,  the  Casnul)on.s,  the  Salraa.«ii,  the  Meursii,  the 
Voasii,  the  Seldens,  the  Gronovii,  and  many  more  of  former 
times."'  Though  perhaps  in  t)iis  reflection  there  was  some- 
thing of  the  customary  bias  against  the  present  generation, 
we  must  own  that  tlic  writings  of  schoLira  were  less  massive, 
nnd  consequently  gave  less  apparcitt  evidence  of  industry, 
than  formerly.  But  in  clast^ical  philology,  at  least,  a  better 
day  was  about  to  arise ;  and  the  first  omen  of  it  came  from 
a  country  not  yet  much  known  in  that  literature. 

11.  It  has  been  observed  in  a  farmer  passage,  that,  while 
EuKUsh  England  was  very  far  from  wanting  men  of  extensive 
learning:     erudition,  siic  liad  not  been  at  all  eminent  in  ancient 

"•*"' '  or  classical  literature.  The  proof  which  the  absence 
of  critical  writings,  or  even  of  any  respectable  editions,  fur- 
nishes, appeare  weighty;  nor  can  it  be  repelled  by  sulReierit 
testimony.  In  the  middle  of  the  century,  .James  Dupori,  Greek 
professor  at  Cambridge,  deserves  htmor  by  standing  iilmosl 
alone.  "  He  appears,"  snys  a  late  biogniidierj  "to  have  been 
the  main  instrument  by  which  literature  Was  upheld  In  this 
univeraity  during  the  civil  disturbances  of  the  seventcenlh 
century;  and,  tliough  little  known  at  present,  he  enjoyed  a  i 
almost  transcendent  reputation  for  a  great  length  of  time 
among  his  contemporaries  as  well  as  in  the  generation  which 
immediately  succeeded."*  Duport,  however,  has  little  claim 
to  tliia  reputation,  except  by  translations  of  the  writings  of 

Onlvenielle,  x.  205,  xxU.  176,  xxir.  241,  nombre  dM  urans  d'llulluiile,     11  n'ml 

3(j] :  Biii^r.  tjulr.  plun  duM  n>  p»ls-U  des  ffunfi  T»it*  ooinnM 

>  Pnrrhariiinik,  <ol.  1.  p.  22I>.     "JoTiena  JcM.  8rali|^T,  Baudliw,  llrineius,  SnUiiif 

d'appnsiuln!." Days  I'biirlcAf'iillu  111  iiiii>or  aius,  vt  Grullae."  —  p.  bSt 

hl«  fcttcm,  ''qiii>  M  Oronoriiu  cut  more  •  MuMmin  OrltlcHni,  vol.  II.  v-  ftJ3  (bj 

>U)Yil<«.    U  l«>(uU  fnmtnr  Uiul.  HiUl  d>i  tbo  lIUIio|i  ufGluuwMtiir  iiiiil  llrlttul). 
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Solomon,  the  Book  of  Joht  anJ  the  Psi'm*.  inUi  Hnick  liru- 
meici-a ;   oonceniing  wtiich   L  ■  tlm^iltis, 

lUal  "his  notions  of   versifir..  m  «  bo- 

vere  or  critical  school;"  ami  by  wL:it  Ims  i-crtaiuly  been 
more  eateemiHl,  his  Humeri  Guoraolojjia,  whioU  Le  Cloro  anJ 
Bishop  Monk  agree  to  praise,  as  very  usoful  to  tlie  atiidont 
of  Homer.  Duport  gave  also  some  lectures  on  Thooplirastus 
about  1G56,  which  were  aAerwards  published  in  Needhnnfa 
etUtion  of  Umt  author.  "In  iheae,"  siiys  L<5  Clen\  "lio 
exphuiis  words  with  much  exaclncsis.  and  so  as  to  show  Ituit 
he  understood  the  analogy  of  the  Uugunge."'  *Thuy  nrti, 
upon  the  whole,  calculated,"  says  the  Bishop  of  GIoi»c't«!«t4ij\ 
"  to  give  no  unfavoi-able  opinion  of  the  state  of  Greek  luara^ 
ing  in  the  umversity  at  that  memoiiible  crisis." 

12.  It  cannot  be  fairly  said,  that  our  univei-sities  dedinod 
in  general  learning  under  the  usurpation  of  Cron>-  ^^^^  ^^^ 
well.  They  contained,  on  the  contrary,  more  extrii-  nui't" 
ordinary  men  than  in  any  earlier  period,  but  not  *"" 
generally  well  affected  to  the  predominant  jMiwer.  Grt^'k, 
however,  seems  not  mucli  to  have  flourinhud,  even  iinmiyliately 
after  the  Ri;storation.  Barrow,  who  was  cho-AOii  ^Jrcek  pni- 
fessor  in  16G0,  complaina  that  no  one  iiltfiided  fiii  I'^ctiir*-*, 
"I  sit  like  an  Attic  owl,"  he  «ays,  "drivL-n  out  '  -^^v 
ciety  of  all  other  birds." '  Accordiuij:  indctd  i<>  (i  if 
study  retained  from  a  more   barbiwoiii   !i;;f',    H" 

of  the  Greek  language  appear*  tu  li  i%''  lx:<.'n  r--^ 
Iho  students,  as  necessary  for  their  And  if  ■ 

believe  a  satirical  writer  dF  tin'  i;  i-J.-c  TI 

wiiijao   satire  had  great  ()i 

fiiLwhood,  the  general  aU.,   ^.    .....»■  -.^  .^^■,  •  -  >(• 

and  universities,  was  as  narrow,  pecbuitic,  a<xl  ur>  nn 

can  be  conceived.' 

13.  We  were   not,  nerertbekM,  ieatitaUt  oT  ««fi  dhtht* 
lished  for  critical  skill,  even  from  Um  <nmu 


fhl«  ". 
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tills  period.  Tlie  first  was  a  very  learned  divine,  Tlionina 
Q,(,jjg,i,  Gafaker,  one  wlioTii  a  forci;n>  writer  has  placed 
cinniuind  among  tlic  six  Protestants  most  conspicnous,  in  his 
"  "**■  judgment,  for  depth  of  reading.  His  Cinnus,  sive 
Adversaria  Miscellanea,  published  in  16.51,  to  which  a  longer 
work,  entitled  Adversaria  Posthuma,  ia  subjoined  in  later 
editions,  may  be  intro<luced  here ;  since,  among  a  far  grenter 
number  of  scriptural  cxplanatione,  both  of  these  misnellanies 
contain  many  relating  to  profane  antiquity.  He  claims  a 
higher  place  for  his  edition  of  Marois  Antoninus  the  next 
year.  This  is  the  earliest  edition,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  of 
any  classical  writer  published  in  England  with  original  anno> 
tations.  Those  of  Gataker  evince  a  very  copious  learning  j 
and  the  edition  is  still,  |)crhap3,  reckoned  the  best  that  haa 
been  given  of  this  author. 

14.  Tliomas   Stanley,  author  of  the  Hiitory  of  Ancient 
8bm)o;'(     Philosophy,  undertook    a   more    difficult   titsk,  andi 
jOKUyioB.    gaye  in   100.3  his  celebrated   edition   of  vRwhyliig 
It  woj*,  as  every  one  has  admitted,  by  far  superior  to  an^ 
that  had  prc<'cded  it ;  nor  can  Stiinley'a  real  praise  Ik;  effaced 
though  it  injiy  be  diminished,  by  an  »mfortunate  charge  tha 
lias  been  brought  against  him,  of  having  appropriated  to  hitz^l 
eelf  the  conjectures,  most  of  them  unpublished,  of  Casautx>n, 
Dorat,  and  Scaliger,  to  the  number  of  at  lenst  three   hun- 
dred emendations  of  the  text.     It  will  hardly  be  reckoned 
a  proof  of  our  nation.alify,  that  a  living  English  scholar  waa 
the  firet  to  detect  and  announce  tliis  plagiarism  of  a  critic  ' 
in  whom  we  liud  been  accustomed  to  lake  pride,  from  thestfl 
fbreigners.'     After  these  plumes  have  been  withdrawn,  Stan- 
ley's  JEschyluB  will   remain   a  great   monument  of  critical 
learning. 

15.  JMeric  Casaubon  by  his  notes  on  PerTius,  Antonmni 
other  Knr  '^"*'  Diogciies  Laertius ;  Pearson  by  those  on  tlic  hist] 
Kiiflh  phiio-  author,    Gale  on    lamblichns,    Price   on   Apnleiiii 
""""■         Hudson  by  liia  editions  of  Thucydides  and  JosepUua,^ 
Potter  by  tliat  of  Lyeophn>n,  Baxter  of  Anacreon,  —  attcstt  " 
the  progress  of  chussical  learning  in  a  soil  so  well  fitted  tail 
give  it  nourisJimenU     The  same  William  IJaxter  publishetlj 
the  first  gnimmsir,  not  quite  elementary,  which  had  appeared' 
in  £nghu]d,  entitled  De  Anaiugia,  seu  Arte  Latinsa  I^ngutt 


I  Edtnbw^  Batvitw,  ilx.  194 ;  laiueam  CriOeam,  D,  498  (lotli  hj  UM  Vmiif  M 
toniloa). 
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Commentarius.  It  rolates  principally  V»  etymology,  an<1  to 
Uit"  ileductioii  of  Uie  (tiffcrenl  j)arts  of  the  verb  from  a  stem, 
wlticii  he  conceiv&s  to  be  the  imperative  mood.  Bitxter  was 
a  man  of  some  ability,  but,  ia  the  style  of  critics,  ofleiislvely 
contemptuous  towards  his  brethren  of  the  craft. 

16.  We  must  hasten  to  the  greatest  of  English  critics  in 
tJiis,  or  possibly  any  other  ago,  —  Ricliard  Bentley.  ^„,|,„. 
His  first  book  was  the  epistle  to  Mill,  subjoined  to  Wmiiwi* 
the  lattcr's  edition  of  the  chronicle  of  John  Slalala,  *" 

a  Greek  writer  of  the  Lower  Empire.'  In  a  desultory  and 
almost  g;irrulou3  strain,  Bentley  pours  forth  au  inunense  storq 
of  novel  learrung  and  of  acute  criticism,  especially  on  his  fa 
vorite  subject,  wliich  was  destined  to  become  his  glory,  —  the 
scattered  relics  of  the  ancient  dniinalists.  Tlie  style  of  Bent- 
ley, always  terse  and  lively,  sometlnies  humorous  and  dryly 
sarcastic,  whether  he  wrote  in  Latin  or  in  English,  could  not 
bat  augment  the  admiration  which  his  learning  challenged. 
Graivius  and  Simnhcim  pranounced  liim  the  rising  star  of 
British  literature;  and  a  corres|)ondcnce  wiUi  the  former 
begitn  in  IC'J2,  which  continued  in  uubrokca  friendship  till 
Ills  death. 

17.  But  the  rare  qualities  of  Bentley  were  more  abundantly 
displayed,  and  before  the  eyes  of  a  more  numerous  Di«i«rtatk.Q 
tribunal,  in  his  famous  dissertation  on  the  epistles  "*  •''»"'»'■»*• 
ascribed  to  Piialaris.  Tliis  was  provoked,  in  the  first  instance, 
by  a  few  lines  of  eulogy  on  these  epistles  by  Sir  William 
Temple,  who  pretended  to  find  in  them  indubitable  mnrks  of 
authenticity.  Bentley,  in  a  dissertation  subjoined  to  AVotton's 
Reflections  on  Modem  and  Ancient  Leaniing,  gave  tolerably 
conclusive  proofs  of  the  contrary.  A  yomig  man  of  high 
family  and  respectable  learning,  Charles  Boyle,  had  publi.shed 
An  edition  of  the  Epistles  of  Bhalaris,  with  some  rejection  on 
Bentley  for  personal  incivility ;  a  charge  which  he  seems  to 
have  satisfactorily  disproved.  Bentley  animadverted  on  this 
in  Ills  dissertation.  Boyle,  the  next  year,  witli  the  assistance 
of  »ome  leading  men  at  Oxford,  Aldrich,  King,  and  Atterbury, 

Eublished  his  Examination  of  Bentley's  Dissertation  on  Pha- 
uia;    a  book   generally  called,  in   familiar   brevity,  Boyle 

*  [T  lun  Inilcbtotl   to  Mr.  Dico   Tor  n*-  d^M^if,  ri[)[>t'iir  lo  hiiTC  be«i  writtea  T>y  JoJin 

mil.',                   :      I  !    ■                 iji  llUlio]!  Monk  cutis  "a  Bwu 

th».'  icaruinj^,"  not    lo«((  l>t;fnr» 

Slfi)  [                                                      '  I  ,  .r  ,     Se*  a  fall  u^ctumt  of  till* 

V>U»  nnd  l.iitin  (nnfl.ntion  l>.v  <  lilhiieiu),  nlilioii  of  UiUola  In  Lift  at  BefiUoy,  1.  ilbi 

in  tb«  itiga  of  Clurloi  1.    I'lie  uotee,  la-  — HUl-] 
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against  Bonfley.'    The  CamhrMge  giant  of  criticism  replic 
ii»  an  answer  whicli  goes  by  the   name  of  Bentley  agsiirai 
Boyle.     U  w.-vs  the  first  great  litenkry  war  that  hatl  bfuiy 
wu;^e(l  in  F^nglivod;  antl,likc  that  of  Troy,  it  hi>s  still  the  pr&Q 
rogative  of  l>eing  retnenihcred,  after  the  E|jistle3  of  Phalariif 
arc  !ilir.ost  aa  much  buried  as  tlie  walb  of  Troy  Itself.     Boll 
comhtttnnt.1  were  skilful  iu  wielding  the  sword:   the  arms  of 
Boylo,  in  SwIfVs  language,  were  given  Lira  by  nil  the  goilsj 
but  his  antagonist  stood  forward  in  no  such  ligunilive  strungtbbi 
miister  of  a  learning  to  winch  notliing   parallel   had   beenl 
known  in    Englnnd,  and   that  directed  by  an  understandina 
prompt,  discriminating,  not   idly   sceptical,  but   still    farthei 
removed  from  trust  in  autliority,  sngiKrious  in  perceiving  cop«l 
ruittions  of  liinguage,  and  ingenious,  at  the  least,  in  rernovin^^ 
thetn ;  with  a  style  rapid,  concise,  amusing,  and  superior  to 
Boyle  in  that  which  he  Lsid  chiefly  to  boast,  a  sarcastic  wit.* 

18.    It  may  now  seem  extraordinary  to  us,  even  witliou^ 
looking  at  the  auachronisms  or  similar  errors  which  Bcntiej 
has  e.tposed,  that  any  one  should  be  deceived  by  the  EpistloftI 
of  Phalaris.     The  rhetorical  commonplaces,  the  cold  declamaii 
tion  of  the  sophist,  the  care  to  please  the  reader,  the  absence 
of  tliat  simplicity  with  which  a  man  who  has  never  know 
restraint  iu  disguising  his  thoughts  or  choosing  his  words 
sure  to  express  himself,  strike  us  in  the  pretonded  letters  of 
this  buskined  tyrant,  the  Icon  Biisilice  of  the  ancient  world*! 
But  this  WHS  doubtless  thought  evidence  of  their  authenticity 
by  many  who  might  say,  as  othera  liave  done,  in  a  liappy  veini 
of  metaphor,  that  they  seemed  "  not  written  with  a  i)Cii,  bucj 
with  a  sceptre."     The  argument  from  the  use  of  the  commott] 
dialect  by  a  Sicilian  tymnt,  contemporary  with  Pythagoras,  ' 
of  itself  conclusive,  and  would  leave  no  doubt  in  the  prcseaCI 
day. 


'  "The  prlnripiU  Hlisra  In  llic  untler- 
taklng  fell  ui  tlie  kit  iif  AtMrbury :  tliU 
wnri  »ii<^|MH'l^]  at  tht<  ttnio.  liiirl  hiv*  since 
been  pliirod  buvflnJ  all  diiabt  by  thu  pub- 
ilnilion  i)f  n  bitter  iif  bin  *ti  Bovl«."  — 
Monk'*  l.lfp  <if  ll4'nrli>v.  p.  fid. 

*    "la    poir-'   -1*'    ^1-     i-ti    if^ — I"-     ♦'■-     -!.-""    I  ■•  ■« 
jfiinl  •U»rK 
partioiiMtii 
&n(%  with  Ml. .:..>.  - 
tbev  coiuiuuDC  lipi" 
il(n>n  (ha*  oc«v-i' 

a(«i  ln'l«bl«d  K>r  U.. n.-..^-  ...  v.i. .  .- . 

Ui  Oidr  mlTrr>nry  ;    riMiipiipNl    mliy  kiis     WtiaiMius. 
botuKUuw    eruJitiuii,  their    leiuiilug  wod 


p«iri>.<t  '.'■Litiiii-i 

lury  fiiuiitt  nuiiieDii 

It  iiinv  im  <lnulitfVi! 


-  *rl  r  nt  nliffny*  fuH 

i.-tn]eii>iigniiMl 

iro  tftu  at  tt)iw.J 

V,  Millie  ivie  lind  rtithi 

0  ntiil  wig^jr  niiiliT 

wlidthtT  llufthy  h1ta« 

(ino  of  tbo  confoila^l 

■  ••itu/Mitt>'lt  pfr*<e*eal 

11  III    httvtf   quulirirt^l 

'•':  —•■•':  ■'  '  nntp 
Wi, 
bv  Id 
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I  19.  **  li  may  be  remarked,"  says  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester, 
*  tluit  a  scliolar  at  that  time  possessed  neither  the 
aids  nor  tlie  encouragements  which  are  now  presented  tspaTrf"" 
to  smooth  the  paths  of  literature.  The  grammars  of  J^"**" 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  were  imperfectly  and 
erroneously  taught;  and  the  critical  scholar  must  Iiavo  felt 
severely  the  absence  of  sufficient  indexes,  particularly  of  the 
voluminous  scholiasts,  grammoiians,  and  later  writers  of 
Greece,  in  the  examination  of  which  no  inconsiderable  por- 
(itin  of  a  life  might  be  consumed.  Benlley,  relying  upon  his 
own  exertions  and  the  resources  of  his  own  mind,  pursued  nu 
original  path  of  criticism,  in  which  the  intuitive  quickness  and 
Eubtilty  of  his  genius  qualified  him  to  excel.  In  the  faculty 
of  memory,  so  important  for  such  pursuits,  he  has  hiintitlf 
candidly  declared  that  he  was  not  particularly  gifted.  Conse- 
quently he  practised  throughout  life  llic  precaution  of  noting 
iu  the  nuugin  of  liIs  books  the  suggestions  and  conjectures 
which  rushed  into  his  mind  during  their  perusal.  To  this 
hnbit  of  laying  up  materials  in  store,  we  may  partly  attribute 
the  surprising  rapidity  with  which  some  of  his  most  import4int 
works  were  completed.  He  was  also  at  tlie  trouble  of  con- 
structing for  his  own  use  indexes  of  authora  quoted  by  tho 
pnncipal  scholiasts,  by  Eustatliius  and  other  ancient  commen- 
tators, of  a  nature  simHiir  to  tha^e  aflerwards  published  by 
Fabricius  in  his  Bibliothcca  Gi'asca ;  which  latter  were  the 
produce  of  tho  joint  labor  of  various  hands."' 


Sect.  II.  — On  ANTiQTnriKs. 
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20.  The  two  most  industrious  scholars  of  theu"  time,  Gna- 
vine  and  Grouovius,  collected  into  one  bo«ly  such  of 
(lie  numerous  treatises  on  Roman  and  Greek  an-  ormvius 
tiquities  as  they  thought  most  worthy  of  preserva-  J"''"^, 
tion  in  sia  uniform  and  accessible  work.    These  form 
the  The»nuru8   Antiquitatum    llomauarnm,  by  GnEviais,  iu 
Iwelvo  volumes;  the  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  Gnccai'um,  by 
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Gronovius,  in  lljirtc«n  volumes ;  the  former  puWishod  in  1 694, 
the  tir&t  voluuifB  of  the  hitft-r  in  1697.  Tlicy  coniprehimd 
many  of  the  lalxjrs  of  the  older  antiquaries  ali-eady  i-omme- 
mornted  from  tiie  Diiddlc  of  the  sixteeiitli  to  that  of  the  sf^en» 
tcenth  century,  and  some  ab-o  of  a  later  date.  Among  these^ 
in  the  collection  of  Giuvius,  are  a  treatise  of  Albert  Kubt-ns, 
Bon  of  tlic  great  painter,  on  the  dress  of  the  Romans,  iiai'tieu- 
larly  the  latkJave  (Antwerp,  ICGo),  the  enlarged  edition  of 
OcluviiiB  Ferr.irius  on  Uio  saiQe  subject,  several  treatises  hy 
Spanheini  iuid  Ui-satus,  and  the  Boina  Anticn  of  Nardiiu, 
puUishcd  in  ICGG.  Gronovius  gave  a  phvce  in  liis  lweIfU> 
volume  (1702)  to  the  very  recent  work  of  a  3'onag  English- 
mail.  Poller's  Antiquities,  wiiich  the  author,  at  llie  request  of 
the  veteiun  antiquary,  liad  eo  mucli  enlarged,  that  the  I^tm 
translation  in  Gronovius  is  nearly  double  in  length  the  first 
edition  of  the  Englit"!).'  The  warm  eulogies  of  Gronovius 
attest  the  merit  of  this  celebrated  work.  Potter  w««  but 
twenty-three  yeare  of  age:  he  had  of  couree  availed  hintsetf 
of  the  writings  of  Mcureius,  but  he  has  also  contributed  to 
6uj>erscde  them.  It  has  been  said,  that  lie  is  less  exact  in 
attending  to  tlie  diflcrence  of  times  and  places  than  GUI'  liner 
criticism  requiiv?.' 

21.  Bellori,  in  a  long  list  of  antifpuirian  writinss,  Falconicrl 
PttbrettL  ^"  several  more,  esi»ecially  his  Inscripliones  Athloti- 
cx^  maintained  the  lienor  of  Italy  in  this  province, 
so  justly  clainjwl  as  her  own."  But  no  ono  h:»s  been  account- 
ed equal  to  Raphael  Fabretti,  by  judges  so  competent  aa 
Maifei,  Gnivina,  Fabroni,  and  Viaconti.*  His  diligence  in 
collecting  inscriptions  was  only  surpassed  by  hie  sagjicity 
in  exjdaining  them;  and  his  authority  has  been  preferred  to 
that  of  any  other  anti(|uary.*  His  time  was  spent  in  delving 
among  ruins  and  vaults  to  6xplorG  tli&  sutiterranetui  trejisurea 
of  Lutium :  no  heat  nor  cold  nor  rain,  nor  badness  of  rotid, 
could  deter  him  from  these  solitary  fieregiinations.  Yet  tho 
glory  of  Fabretti  must  l)e  partly  shared  with  his  horse.  This 
wise  and  faitliful  animal,  named  Marco  Polo,  had  acquired,  it 
IB  said,  the  habit  of  standing  still,  and  as  it  were  potfititiff, 
when  he  caine  near  an  antiquity;  his  master  candidly  owning 
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that  several  tilings  which  woald  have  escaped  him  had  been 
detected  by  the  antiquarian  quadruped.*  Fabretti's  principal 
works  are  three  dissertations  on  the  Roman  aqueducts,  and 
one  on  the  Trajan  column.  Little,  says  Fabroni,  was  known 
before  about  the  Roman  galleys  or  their  naval  af!airs  in  gene 
raL*  Fabretti  was  the  first  who  reduced  lapidary  remains 
into  classes,  and  arranged  them  so  as  to  illustrate  each  other ; 
a  method,  says  one  of  his  most  distinguished  successors,  which 
has  laid  the  foundations  of  the  science.'  A  profusion  of 
collateral  learning  is  mingled  with  the  main  stream  of  all  hia 
investigations. 

22.  No  one  had  ever  come  to  the  study  of  medals  with 
such  stores  of  erudition  as  Ezekiel  Spanheim.    The 
earlier  writers  on  the  subject,  Yico,  Erizzo,  Ange-  matios: 
loni,  were  not  comparable  to  him,  and  had  rather  I'JJJlJ^' 
dwelt  on  the  genuineness  or  rarity  of  coins  than  on 

their  usefulness  in  illustrating  history.  Spanheim's  Disserta- 
tions on  the  Use  of  Medals,  the  second  improved  edition  of 
which  appeared  in  1671,  first  connected  them  with  the  most 
profound  and  critical  research  into  antiquity.*  Vaillant,  tra- 
velling into  the  Levant,  brought  home  great  treasures  of 
Greek  coinage,  especially  those  of  the  Seleucidae ;  at  once 
enriching  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  and  establishing  histori- 
cal truth.  Medallic  evidence,  in  fact,  may  be  reckoned 
among  those  checks  upon  the  negligence  of  historians,  thtit, 
having  been  retrieved  by  industrious  antiquaries,  have  crea/Unl 
a  cautious  and  discerning  spirit  which  has  been  exercised  in 
later  times  upon  facts,  and  which,  beginning  in  scepticiHra, 
passes  onward  to  a  more  rational,  and  therefore  more  secure, 
conviction  of  what  can  fsurly  be  proved.  Jobert,  in  l(i'J2f 
cgosolidated  the  researches  of  Spanheim,  Vaillant,  a>id  tAiutr 
numismatic  writers,  in  his  book  entitled  La  Heitiiux  de» 
MSdailles,  a  better  system  of  the  science  tlian  had  beeu  put>- 
lished.* 

23.  It  would,  of  course,  not  be  difficult  to  fill  tli«««  imsf*)* 
with  brief  notices  of  other  books  that  &U  witliin  tiitt  tXtumAun  % 
extenaivo  range  of  classical  antiquity.     Hut   we  *^*>^- 
have  no  space  for  more  than  a  rvtrn  enuianntium,  wbi<;h 
would  give  little  aatjufartioa.     CLrja'A/tgy  ha»  r<^>;iy<><l  v/uyt 
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atlenlion  in  Torinor  volumc«.  Our  learned  Archblsliop  Usher 
niigliL  tlujre  liavc  lieeu  mimed,  sinne  the  first  pari  of  hia 
AnnnU  of  the  Old  Testament,  Avhich  goes  down  to  the  year 
of  the  world  3828,  wiis  published  in  1650.  The  second  part 
followed  ill  inj4.  TliL*  h«3  been  the  nhronolo^y  g»>uerally 
fidopted  by  English  historians,  as  well  as  by  Bosauet,  CiUraet, 
and  Kolliu,  so  that  for  many  years  it  might  be  called  the 
orllitHlox  scheme  of  Europe.  No  former  annals  of  the  world 
had  been  so  exjxct  in  marking  dates,  and  colLiling  eacred 
history  with  profane.  It  was  tliercfore  exceedingly  conve- 
nient i'or  tliosc,  wlio,  possessing  no  sutlicicut  leisure  or  learning 
for  these  inquiries,  might  very  reasonably  confide  in  such 
authority. 

24.  Usher,  like  Scaliger  and  Petavins,  had  Btrlctly  con- 
formed to  tlie  Hebrew  chronology  in  all  scriptural 
dates.  But  it  is  well  known  that  the  Septnagint 
vei-sion,  and  also  the  Samaritan  PentjUeuoh,  differ  greatly 
from  the  Hebrew  and  from  each  other;  so  that  the  age  of  the 
world  has  uejirly  2,000  years  more  antiquity  in  the  Greek 
tlian  in  the  original  text.  Jerome  had  tbllowed  the  Litter  in 
tlie  Vulgiite ;  iind,  in  tlie  seventcenlh  century,  it  was  usual  to 
maintain  the  incorrupt  purity  of  the  Hebrew  manuscripts,  so 
that  when  I'ezroii,  in  his  Antiqniti  des  Temps  dcvoiifec,  1687, 
attempted  to  establisii  the  Septuagint  clu-onology,  it  excited  a 
cbimor  in  some  of  his  churcli,  as  derogatory  to  the  Vnlgate 
tntiislatioa,  ALirtiaiiay  defended  the  received  chronology, 
and  the  system  of  Pezron  gained  httle  favor  in  that  age.'  It 
has  since  become  more  popular,  chiefly  perhaps  on  account 
of  the  greater  latitude  it  gives  to  speculations  on  the  origin  of 
kingdoms  and  other  events  of  the  early  world,  which  are  cer- 
tainly somewhat  cramped  in  the  common  reckoning.  But  the 
Septuagint  chronology  is  not  free  from  its  own  difficulties,  ami 
the  internal  evidence  seems  rather  against  its  having  been  the 
original.  Wliere  two  must  be  wrong,  it  is  possible  thai  all 
three  may  be  so ;  and  the  most  judicious  inquirers  into  ancient 
history  IJuive  of  late  been  coming  to  the  opinion,  that,  with 
certain  exceptions,  there  are  no  means  of  establishing  an 
entire  accuracy  in  dates  before  the  Olympiacb.  Wliile  much 
of  the  more  ancient  liistory  itself,  even  in  leading  and  impor- 
tant events,  ia  so  precarious  as  must  be  acknowledged,  llicro 
can  be  little  confidence  in  chronological  schemes.     Tliey  seen), 
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Lowever,  te  be  very  seducing,  so  that  tbose  who  enter  upon 
the  subject  as  sceptics  become  believers  in  their  own  theory. 

25.  Among  those  who  addressed  their  attention  to  particu* 
lar  portions  of  chronology,  Sir  John  Marsham  ought 
to  be  mentioned.  In  his  Canon  Chr(»iicus  ^gyptia- 
cus,  he  attempted,  as  the  learned  were  still  more  prone  than 
they  are  now,  to  reconcile  conflicting  authorities  without 
rejectrng  any.  tie  is  said  to  have  first  started  the  iugdiioua 
idea,  that  the  Egyptian  dynasties,  stretching  to  such  immense 
antiquity,  were  not  successive,  biit  collateral.'  Marsham  fell, 
like  many  others  after  him,  into  the  unfortunate  mistake  of 
confounding  Sesostris  witU  Sesac  But,  in  times  when  disco> 
varies  that  Marsham  could  not  have  anticipated  were  yet  at  a 
distance,  he  is  extolled  by  most  of  those  who  had  labored,  by 
help  <^  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  writers  alone,  to  fix  ancient 
history  on  a  stable  foundation,  as  the  restorer  of  the  Egyptinn 
wmals. 
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Sbctiok  L 

Papiil  Powar  limited  by  tlw  GalUcan  Ohurab~-Dupln  — Fleury  —  Protentiuit  Contnv 
Tenjr  —  BoniKit  —  Uh  AuaulCH  on  lYotoitiuitlini  —  Janaonl^m  —  I'rogreo  el 
iLnnliilaniHn  Id  KiikIiui4  —  Trinltartun  CoDtr>>vcr<y  —  Pvr«i><'<fi  of  Clirt/iUuUt; 
—  I'lux^ala  TbouKhu  —  Talendoo  —  Boyla  —  Uocko  —  Freucb  Semiou*  —  Ana 
SotfUih  —  Other  riiwiloglKKl  Worlu. 

1.  It  has  been  observed  in  the  last  vobime,  that,  while 
i)««nneaf    ^^^^^  or  no  decline  eoiild  be  perceived  in  the  general 

Church  of  Rome  at  the  conclusion  of  that  period 
which  we  tlien  had  before  us,  yet  the  Papal  author* 
itj  itself  had  lost  a  part  of  that  formidable  character,  wiiich, 
through  the  Jesuits  and  especially  Bellarmin,  it  had  some 
years  before  assumed.  This  was  now  still  more  decidedly 
manifest :  the  temporal  power  over  kings  was  not,  cartainly, 
renounced,  for  Rome  never  retracts  any  thing ;  nor  waB  it 
perhaps  without  Italian  Jesuits  to  write  in  its  behalf:  but  the 
common  consent  of  nations  rejected  it  so  strenuously,  that 
on  no  occasion  has  it  been  brought  forward  by  any  accredited 
or  eminent  advocate.  Tliere  was  also  a  growing  dis|iositiQn 
to  control  the  court  of  Rome  :  the  treaty  of  Westpliulia  was 
concluded  in  utter  disregard  of  her  protest.  But  such  mat- 
ters of  history  do  not  belong  to  us,  when  they  do  not  Iwar 
a  close  relation  to  the  warfare  of  the  pen.  Some  events 
there  were  which  have  had  a  remarkable  influence  on  tlie 
theological  literature  of  France,  and  indirectly  of  the  rest  of 
£ui'0()e. 

2.  Louis  XIV".,  more  arrogant,  in  his  earlier  life,  tlian 
Sbiputoof  bigoted,  became  involved  in  a  contest  with  Innu- 
*ith*inili'  cent  XL,  by  a  piece  of  his  usual  despotism  and 
MDtxi.  contempt  of  his  subjecLV  righ(s.  He  extended  in 
1673   the   ancient   prerogative,  called  the  regale,  by  which 
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the  king  enjoyed  the  revenues  of  vacant  lilslioprica,  to  all  the 
kiagdom,  though  many  sees  had  been  legally  exempt  t'lotn 
it.  Two  li'ishops  appealed  to  the  pope,  who  interfered  in 
iheir  favor  more  peremptorily  than  tlie  times  wouhl  jjer- 
niit-  Innocent,  it  is  but  just  to  say,  was  maintaining  the  fair 
righls  of  the  church,  rather  than  any  claim  of  his  own.  But 
the  dispute  look  at  length  a  different  form.  France  was  rich 
in  prelates  of  eminent  worth;  and  among  such,  as  is  evident, 
the  Cisalpine  theories  had  never  lain  wlioUy  dormant  since 
the  Councils  of  Constance  and  Basle.  Louis  convened  llie 
famous  assembly  of  the  Gallican  clergy  in  1682.  Bossuet, 
who  is  said  to  have  felt  some  apprehensions  lest  the  spirit  of 
resistance  should  become  one  of  rebellion,  was  appointed  to 
ojjen  this  assembly ;  and  his  sermon  on  that  occasion  is  among 
his  most  splendid  works.  His  posture  was  indeed  magnili- 
oent ;  he  stands  forward  not  so  much  the  minister  of  religion 
as  her  arbitrator ;  we  see  him  poise  in  his  hands  earth  and 
heaven,  and  draw  that  boundary  line  wliich  neither  was  to 
transgress;  he  speaks  the  language  of  reverential  love  towards 
the  mother-church,  that  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  fairest  of  her 
daughters  to  which  he  belongs,  conciliating  their  transient 
feud :  yet,  in  this  majestic  tone  which  he  assumes,  no  arrogance 
betrays  itself,  no  thought  of  himself  as  one  endowed  with 
transcendent  influence  ;  he  speaks  for  his  church,  and  yet  we 
feel  that  he  raises  himself  above  those  for  whom  he  speaks.^ 

3.  Bossuet  was  finally  intrusted  with  drawing  up  the  four 
articles,  which  the  assembly,  rather  at  the  instiga-  yoatnrn- 
tion  perhaps  of  Colbert  than  of  its  own  ai-cord,  pro-  eiea<>f  isM. 
mulguted  as  the  Gallican  Creed  on  the  limitations  of  PaptU 
authority.  These  declai-e,  1.  That  kings  are  subject  to  no 
ecclesiastical  power  in  temporals,  nor  can  bo  deposed  directly 
or  indircitly  by  the  chiefs  of  the  clmrch  ;  2.  That  the  decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Constance  as  to  the  Papal  authority  are  iu 
full  force,  and  ought  to  be  observed  ;  3.  That  this  authoiily 
can  only  be  exerted  in  conformity  with  the  canons  received  in 
the  Gallican  Church;  4.  That  though  the  pope  haa  the 
principal  share  in  determining  controversies  of  tiiilh,  and 
his  decrees  extend  to  all  churches,  they  are  not  absohitely 
final,  uidesa  the  consent  of  the  Catholic  Church  be  super- 
added. It  ap{>ear8  that  some  bisho()8  would  have  willingly 
HBud  stranger  language ;  but  Bodsuet  foresaw  the  risk  of  an 
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absolute  BcLiMn.  Even  tlius  the  Gallican  Cburch  approarhcd 
■Q  nearly  to  it,  tliat,  the  pope  refusing  the  UHual  bull»  tv 
bUbops  nominated  by  the  king  according  to  tlic  coDcordat, 
between  thirty  and  forty  sees  at  la^t  were  left  vacant.  No 
reconciliation  was  effected  till  1693,  in  the  pontificate  of  Inno- 
cent XIL  It  is  to  be  obgcned,  whether  the  French  writera 
slur  this  over  or  not,  that  tlie  pope  gained  tlie  honors  of  war  ; 
the  bishops,  who  had  sat  in  the  aiuenibly  of  1682,  writing 
sepai-ately  letters  which  have  the  appearance  of  regrcttinjj,  if 
not  retracting,  what  they  had  done.  These  were,  liowever, 
worded  with  intentional  equivocation  ;  and,  as  the  court  of 
Rome  yields  to  none  in  suspecting  the  subterfuges  of  words, 
it  18  plain  that  it  contented  itself  with  an  exterior  humiliation 
of  its  adversaries.  The  old  question  of  the  reg-.de  was  tacitly 
settled ;  Louis  enjoyed  all  that  he  had  desired ;  and  Rome 
might  justly  think  herself  not  bound  to  fight  for  the  privileges 
of  thoee  who  had  made  her  so  bad  a  return.^ 

4.  The  doctrine  of  the  four  articles  gained  ground  perhaps 
in  the  Church  of  France  through  a  work  of  great 
boldness,  and  deriving  authority  from  the  Icaming 
and  judgment  of  its  author,  Dupin.  In  the  height 
of  tlie  contest,  while  many  were  considering  how  far  the  Gal- 
ilean Church  might  dispense  with  the  institution  of  bishops 
at  Rome,  that  point  in  the  established  system  wliich  evidently 
secured  the  victory  to  their  antagonist,  in  the  year  10815,  he 
published  a  treatise  on  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  cliurch. 
It  is  written  in  Latin,  which  he  probably  cliose  as  less  obnox- 
ious than  his  own  language.  It  may  be  true,  wliich  1  cannot 
alhrm  or  deny,  that  each  position  in  tliis  work  had  been 
advanced  before;  but  the  geneial  tone  seems  undoubtedly 
more  adverse  to  the  Papal  supremacy  than  any  book  which 
could  have  come  from  a  man  of  reputed  orthodoxy.  It  tends^ 
notwithstanding  a  few  necessary  ailmissions,  to  represent 
almost  aU  that  can  be  called  power  or  jurisdiction  in  the  see 
of  Rome  as  acquired,  if  not  abusive,  and  would  leave,  in  a 
practical  sense,  no  real  pope  at  all;  mere  primacy  l>eing 
a  trifle,  and  even  the  right  of  uiteri'cring  by  admonition  lie- 
ing  of  no  great  value,  when  there  was  no  definite  obligation 
to  obey.    The  principle  of  Dupin  is,  that,  the  church  having 
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reached  her  perfection  in  the  fourth  centurj,  we  should  en« 
(ieavor,  as  far  as  circumstances  will  admit,  to  restore  tlie 
discipline  of  that  age.  But,  even  in  the  Gallican  Church, 
it  has  generally  been  held  that  he  has  urged  his  argument 
farther  than  is  consistent  with  a  necessary  subordination  to 
Eome.^ 

5.  In  the  same  yeaj*,  Dupin  published  the  first  volume  of 
a  mpre  celebrated  work,  his  Nouvelle  Bibliotheque  nupini,  jj,. 
les  Auteurs  Ecclesiastiques,  a  complete  history  of  ciesinsticai 
(Iteological  literature,  at  least  within  the  limits  of  the  ''""'■ 
church,  which,  in  a  long  series  of  volumes,  he  finally  brought 
down  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  standard  work  of  that  lund  extant,  what- 
ever deficiencies  may  have  been  found  in  its  execution.  The 
immense  erudition  requisite  for  such  an  undertaking  must 
Vave  rendered  it  inevitable  to  take  some  things  at  second 
hmid,  or  to  faU  into  some  errors ;  and  we  may  add  other 
causes  leas  necessary,  —  the  youth  of  the  writer  in  the  first 
rolumes,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  appeared.  Integ- 
rity, love  of  truth,  and  moderation,  distinguish  this  ecclesi- 
astical history,  perhaps  beyond  any  other,  Dnpin  is  often 
near  the  frontier  of  orthodoxy ;  but  he  is  careful,  even  in  the 
eyes  of  jealous  Catholics,  not  quite  to  overstep  it.  This 
work  was  soon  translated  into  English,  and  furnislied  a  large 
part  of  such  knowledge  on  the  subject  as  our  own  divines  pos- 
sessed. His  free  way  of  speaking,  however,  on  the  Roman 
supremacy  and  some  other  points,  excited  the  animadversion 
of  mt>re  rigid  persons,  and  among  others  of  Bossuet,  who  stood 
on  his  own  vantage-ground,  ready  to  strike  on  every  side.  The 
most  impartial  critics  have  been  of  Dupin's  mind  ;  but  Bos- 
suet, like  all  dogmatic  champions  of  orthodoxy,  never  sought 
truth  by  an  analytical  process  of  investigation,  assuming  his 
own  possession  of  it  as  an  axiom  in  the  controveray.* 

6.  Dupin  was  followed  a  few  years  afterwards  by  one  not 
his  superior  in  learning  and  candor  (though  deficient  in 
neither),  but  in  skill  of  narration  and  beauty  of  style, —  Claude 

1  BlbUothAque  tlniTerselle,  Ti.  109.    The  de  Bossuet,  toI.  xxx.    Dupin  aeems  not 

book  b  Teiy  clear,  concise,  and  leamrd,  to  htire  lield  tlie  superiority  of  bishops  to 

00  that  it  te  worth  reading  through  by  prioftsyHrer/ir-mo,  which  provolcoKtlie  pre- 

thoee  who  would  nnderntand  such  mat-  latcofMenux.     •' Cesgnuiiis  critiques  nonl 

■  ten,     I  iiave  not  obHervtid  that  it  is  much  pen  favonibles  aux  Buporioritea  wciesias- 

qnoted  by  Knglish  writers.  tiques,  ct  n'aimeiit  gucirc  plus  cci.es  itt 

•  BlbUothAque  Unlverselle.  iii.  83,  Tii.  4Te<iues  que  celle  du  pape,"—  p.  Wl 
nS,  zztt.  laO ;  BloKT.  UoiTemeUe :  (Suvi-us 
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Fleiirj.  The  fli-et  volume  of  Ma  Ecclesiastical  History  cama 
Pteniy'i  ''^rth  in  1691;  but  a  part  onlj  of  the  loiij^  series 
KrviwUdil-  falls  within  this  century.  The  learning;  of  Fleury 
''■  has  botn  saitl  to  Vh3  frequently  not  original,  and  his 
prolixity  to  be  too  gi-pjit  for  an  elementary  historian.  The 
Ibnner  ij  only  blamable  when  he  has  concealed  his  imme- 
diate authorities;  few  works  of  great  magnitude  have  been 
written  wholly  from  tlie  prime  sources ;  with  regard  to  his 
dilTuscncss,  it  is  very  convenient  to  those  wlio  want  access 
to  the  original  winters,  or  leisure  to  collate  them.  Fleury 
has  been  called  by  some,  ci-cdulous  jind  uncritical;  but  ho 
is  esteemed  faithful,  moderate,  and  more  respectful  or  cau- 
tious than  Dupin.  Yet  many  of  his  volumes  are  a  continual 
protest  against  the  vices  and  ambition  of  the  mediaeval  popes ; 
and  his  Ecclesiastical  History  must  be  reckoned  among  the 
causes  of  that  estrangement,  in  spirit  and  affection,  from 
the  court  of  Rome,  whicli  leavens  the  theological  literature 
of  Franco  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

7.  The  Dissertations  of  Fleury,  interspersed  with  his  His- 
nhDii-  tory,  were  more  generally  read  and  more  conspicu- 
MftnUoiu.  o„siy  excellent.  Concise,  but  neither  dry  nor  supcr- 
ficiiJ;  luminous,  yet  appealing  simple;  philosophical  without 
the  affectation  of  profoundify,  seizing  all  that  is  most  essen- 
tial in  their  suljject  without  the  tediousness  of  detail  or  the 
pedantry  of  quotation  ;  written,  above  all,  with  that  clearness, 
tliat  ease,  tliat  unaffected  purity  of  ta>te,  wliich  belong  to  the 
French  style  of  tliat  best  age,  —  they  present  a  contrast  not 
only  to  the  inferior  writings  on  philosophical  history  with 
which  our  age  al>ound6,  but,  in  some  respects,  even  to  the 
best.  It  cannot  be  a  crime  that  these  Dissertations  contain 
a  good  deal,  which,  afler  more  than  a  centuiy's  labor  in  his- 
torical inquiry,  has  become  more  finniliar  than  it  was. 

8.  The  French  Protestants,  notwithstanding  their  disarmc<i 
Prftwuint  condition,  were  not,  I  ajiprehend,  much  oppressed 
rdiiirovenry  uiidor  Richelieu  and  Mazarin.    But,  soon  ntlerwurds, 

an  eageniesa  to  accelerate  what  was  taking  place 
through  natunil  causes,  their  return  into  the  church,  brought 
on  a  series  of  harassing  edicts,  which  ended  in  the  revrn-j^. 
tion  of  that  of  Nantes.  During  this  time  tliey  were  assaiieil 
by  less  terrible  wejipons,  yet  such  as  required  no  ordinary 
i^trengtli  to  resist,  the  polemical  writings  of  the  tliree  greati-sf 
men  in  the  church  of  Fi-ance,  —  Nicole,  Amauld,  and  Bossuet. 
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"Hie  two  former  were  desirous  to  efface  the  repraichcs  of  an 

1  approximation  to  Cnlvinism,  and  of  a  disobedience  to  the 

Catholic  Church,  under  which  their  Jansenist  party  was  labor- 

\  ing.     Nicole  begjin  with  a  small  treatise,  entitled  La  PcrjiA- 

]  tuile  de  la  Foi  de  TEglisc  CnlhoL'que  touchant  I'Eucharistie, 

I  in  1 G64.     This  aimed  to  prove  that  the  tenet  of  transubslan- 

tiation  had  been  constant  in  the  churcli.     Claude,  the  most 

'  able  controvertist  among  the  French  Protestants,  replied  in 

the  next  year.     This  led  to  a  much  more  considerable  work 

by  Nicole  and  Amauld  conjointly,  with  the  same  title  as  the 

former ;  nor  was  Claude  slow  in  combating  his  double-headed 

adversary.     Nicole  is  said  to  have  written  the  greater  portion 

of  tliis  second  treatise,  though  it  commonly  bears  the  name  of 

Lis  more  illustrious  colleague.' 

9.  Both  Amauld  and  Nicole  were  eclipsed  by  the   most 
i  distinguished  and  successful  advocate  of  the  Catholic 
'  Church,  Bossuet.     His  Exposition  de  la  Foi  Calho-   Kupwiuoa 
lique  wjis  wn'tten  in  1GG8,  for  the  use  of  two  brothers  "f  t«thuUo 
of  the  Dangeau  family ;  but  having  been  communi- 
cated to  Turcnne,  the  most  eminent  Protestant  that  remained 
in  France,  it  contributed  much  to  his  conversion.     It  was 
|iublished  in  1671 ;  and,  though  enlarged  from  the  first  sketch, 
does  not  exceed  eighty  pages  in  octavo.      Nothing  can  bo 
more  precise,  more  clear,  or  more  free  from  all  circuity  and 
detail,  than  this  little  book ;  eveiy  thing  is  put  in  the  most 
specious  light ;  the  authority  of  the  ancient  church,  recognized, 
at  least  nominally,  by  the  majority  of  Protestants,  is  alone 
kept  in  sight.     Bossuet  limits  himself  to  doctrines  established 
by  the  Council  of  Trent,  leaving  out  of  the  discussion  not  only 
nil  tpiestionable  points,  but,  what  is  perhaps  less  fair,  all  ritea 
and  usages,  however  general,  or  sanctioned  by  the  regular  dis- 
cipline of  the  church,  except  so  fiu'  as  formally  approved  by 
that  council.     Hence  he  glides  with  a  transient  step  over  the 
I  invocation  of  saints  and  the  worship  of  images,  but  presses 
'  with  liijs  usual  dexterity  on  tlie  iuconsisteucies  and  weak  con- 
I  I't'ssions  of  his  antiigonists.     The  Csdvinists,  or  some  of  them, 
liad  employed  a  jargon  of  words  about  real  presence,  winch  he 
exposes  with  admirable  brevity  and  vigor.^    Nor  docs  he  gain 

'  au>nr.  Cnir.  kut,  Iti  Uml  of  the  Euchi>rii<l.  Oiu  rontrniy 

'  namiiet  olurnm,  Umt  most  oth»r  cog-  b  the  cuw,  cinre  tlm  CalTininln  midrnvor 

klKitotrles  *n  ffiiimi  lg  <lci.etid  nitire  im  lo  wrcounnoJiile  tlidir  plinuMiohisv  to  'bi 

Ivord*  tlimn  nibiilAiH-'-,  »iiU  thie  dllfrrrnre  Catbotici,  while  »9«n(lally  tb«>  dltler  - 

|b»ca»  kni  Ui«  mure  ibtj  an  munliieil ;  Vol.  xvill.  y.  186. 
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less  advantage  in  favor  of  tradition  and  church  authonty  from 
the  ftsfuraption  of  somewhat  f*iinilar  daiiiis  by  the  same  j'tu'ty. 
It  has  oftt'ii  buon  nllcgetl,  thai  the  exposition  of  B<fc<.-?iK't  waa 
not  well  received  by  many  on  his  own  side.  And  for  this 
tliere  seems  to  he  sonic  loundaJJon,  though  the  Protw^ttint 
controvertists  liave  made  too  luuoli  of  the  facts.  It  was  [taW 
liBJied  at  Kuinc  in  1078,  and  a|i|irovcd  in  tlie  uioi>l  forniul 
iQiUHker  by  Innocent  XL  the  next  year.  But  it  innst  have 
been  perceived  to  separate  the  faith  of  the  church,  na  it  rested 
on  dry  propositions,  troni  the  same  faith  living  and  embodied 
in  tlic  e  very-day  worsJiip  of  the  |>eoi)le..' 

1(J.  IJossuet  wius  now  tiie  su-knowK^dged  champion  of  (he 
inn  oonfijT.  li"'"""  <-'hurch  in  France :  Claude  wiis  in  equal  (ue- 
mice  witu  eminence  on  the  otiier  side-.  These  ttreat  atU'crsariea 
ciuuae.  j^^j  ^  regular  conferoncc  in  1 G78.  Jladeinriiseile  do 
Duras,  a  Protestant  lady,  like  most  others  of  her  nmk  ut  tliat 
time,  was  wavering  aljout  religion ;  and  in  her  pix't>ence  the 
dispute  was  csirried  on.  It  entirely  turned  on  church  a(nho» 
rity.  The  arguments  of  Bossuet  differ  only  from  those  which 
have  often  been  adduced,  by  the  sj)irit  and  conciseness  with 
which  he  pi-esses  thcni.  We  have  his  own  a<^couiit,  whicJi  of 
com"se  gives  himself  the  victory.  It  wua  almost  as  much 
of  coui-se  that  the  lady  was  conVerlcd  j  for  it  is  seldom  thiU.  a 
woman  can  witlisland  the  popidar  argimient  on  that  sith;,  wlien 
she  has  onec  gone  far  enough  to  admit  the  possibility  of  i|a 
truth,  by  giving  it  a  hearing.  Yet  Bossuet  deals  in  s«>phisn»3, 
which,  though  always  in  the  months  of  those  who  eall  thera- 
Belves  orthodox,  are  contemptible  to  such  as  know  facts  jw 
well  as  logic.  "  I  urged,"  he  says,  "  in  a  few  words,  what  pro- 
Bumjition  it  was  to  believe  that  we  can  better  understand  the 
word  of  God  tlian  all  the  rcjJt  of  the  church,  and  that  nothing 
would  thus  prevent  there  being  sis  many  religions  as  per- 
Bons.""  But  there  can  be  no  presumption  in  snp|iosing,  that 
we  may  under>>tand  any  thing  better  than  one  who  Inis 
never  examined  it  at  all :  and  if  this  rest  of  the  church,  so 
niagni (ice ally  brought  forward,  have  commonly  acted  on 
Bossuel's  principle^  and   ihouglit  it  presumptuous  to  judge 


■  Tba  wrillnip  of  Bm»uet  aipilDiit  the  Ui<<  exiKsarationii  of  innny  rroii'-Xints  m 

PnitenlAntA  ow*upy  nine  Tuluinrjt.  x»Hl--  to  Ihu   ill  reception  of  th-                       k  «t 

xxri,,  iu  th«  K^tiit  tMlltiou  of  liii*  work«,  Koinv.     Vvt  Uivi-v  wo*  ii  -                        I* 

Vc!r>allli'H,  ISlfi.     Tbe   Kx|ionitioii  ij«    Ik  tlnii  for  tbum.     Stv  Uilih                      i.er 

Fill  in  in  (hu  •■ii^hceiiiiih.     llauMiit,  hi  kin  wllv,  rol.  xi.  |>.4o6. 

Lift!  of  UuMuet,   appears  Ui  ImVu  RfUtcd  *  lUuTi-ea  ilo  Uuamei,  xxlil.  280. 
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for  themselves;  if,  out  of  manj  miUiona  of  poreniis,  o  few 
only  Imve  doHbcratoly  ix;a-wm;<J  on  religion,  and  the  ifst 
liuve  Ix^eij,  like  true  zero:*,  nothing  iti  themsulvL's,  but  tnuoli 
I  in  sequence  ;  if  also,  .18  is  mosit  tVequcntly  the  casc^  this  pre- 
Rumptuotisness  is  not  the  lussertion  of  u  paradox  or  novelty,  hut 
the  prt^fereiice  of  oiie  denomination  of  Christians,  or  of  one 

Itene t  maintaimid  by  resjicctjiblo  authority,  to  luiQther, —  wo 
vm\  only  Hoom  the  emptiness,  a»  well  as  resent  the  effrontery, 
«jf  lljis  commonplace  that  rings  so  often  in  our  carti.  Cer- 
iaiuiy  re<i»on  is  so  far  from  i-ondemnino;  a  duferenec  to  tlio 
judjruR-nt  of  the  wise  and  gotx],  tiuit  nothing  is  more  in-iitioual 
iltHU  to  iK'jrlect  it;  but  when  thi«  is  rlaimed  for  tliose  wlujni 
.we  need  not  bi^Iieve  to  have  been  wiacr  an<l  better  than  our- 
selves, nay,  sometimes  wliom  without  v;iin-glory  we  may 
esteem  less,  and  that  so  as  to  set  aside  the  n'lU  authorily  of 
the  most  philosophical,  niihiiissed,  Hnd  judicious  of  miudiinil, 
{t  is  not  [iride  or  (irusumption,  but  a  sober  use  of  our  faeultlea, 
that  rejeets  the  jurisdielion. 

111.   liossuet   once   more    engaged   in  a  similar  discussion 
about  Hi'Ji.     Among  the  German   Lutherans,  liiere  ivrre^pood- 
seems  to  have  becu  for  a  lon<'  lime  a  lurking  notion,  '•'."""  ""^ 
,  ,   "^  ...    V  .  ,    ,M(>liiiiiu 

that,  on  some  terms  or  other,  a  reconciliation  wiUi  nu.i  L«it>- 
the  Church  of  Home  could  he  eHected ;  and  thi.-*  was  ""•'• 
most  countenanced  in  the  dominions  of  Brunswick,  and  above 
all  iu  the  Univei-sily  of  lleluLitadt.  Leibnitz  himself,  and 
Molnimu,  H  Lutheniii  divine,  were  the  negoliutor^  on  timt  side 
with  Basauut.  Their  treaty,  for  such  it  was  apparently 
runderstoud  to  be,  was  conducted  by  writing ;  and,  when  we 
Irciwl  tlieir  papcra  on  both  sides,  notiiing  is  more  remarkable 
than  the  tone  of  superiority  whicli  the  Catholic  plenipoten- 
lliary,  if  such  he  eould  be  deemed  without  powcre  from  any 
I  one  hut  hi!n>elf,  has  thought  tit  to  a.ssume.  No  conces.sion  is 
j«>ller<'d,  no  tenet  expUiined  away:  the  sucrameiital  cup  to  tlie 
jilaily,  and  a  permisdiou  to  the  Luthernji  clergy  ah'cady  mar* 
|ried  lo  retain  tliclr  wives  after  their  re-ordination,  is  ;ill  tliat 
I  be  hohls  foiih;  and  in  this,  doul)tle.ss,  he  had  no  authority 
M'lum  Home.  Bo^suet  could  not  veil  his  hniiglily  countenance; 
^aiid  his  langimgc  is  that  of  a.'<i)erity  luid  contcinpltiun.-^ncss, 
jifiMleaiJ  of  mwleriition.  fie  dictates  terms  of  surrender  as  to 
ia  U-.-*icgi'il  city  wlirii  the  bn:iich  is  already  pnicticnMc.  and 
Umrdly  dciyjis  to  show  his  clenieney  by  granting  the  sinalh-Hl 
THVor  to  tiie  garrison.     It  is  curious  to  sec  the  strained  i  nt 
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Btnictions,  the  artifices  of  silence,  to  which  l^foTannn  has  re. 
course,  in  order  to  make  out  some  pretenw  for  liis  ignominious 
BiiiTci^fler.  Leibnitz,  with  whom  the  correspondence  broke 
off  in  1693,  and  was  renewed  ngnin  in  16!I9,  peems  not  «niite 
BO  yielding  as  the  other ;  and  the  last  hio«rrnpher  of  Boesuet 
suspects,  that  the  Gennan  philosopher  was  insincere  or  tortu- 
ous in  the  negotiation.  If  this  were  so,  he  must  have  entered 
upon  it  less  of  his  own  accord  than  (o  satisfy  Uie  Princess 
Sophia,  who,  like  many  of  her  family,  had  been  a  little  wavcJ^ 
ing,  till  our  Act  of  Settlement  became  a  true  settlement  to 
their  taith.  This  bias  of  the  court  of  Hanover  is  intimated 
in  several  passages.  The  success  of  this  treaty  of  union,  or 
rather  of  subjection,  vma  as  little  to  be  expected  as  it  was 
desirable:  the  old  spirit  of  Lutheranism  wjis  much  worn  out, 
but  there  must  surely  have  been  a  determination  to  resist  so 
unequal  a  compromise.  Rome  negotiated  as  a  conqueror  with 
these  Itcnten  Carthaginians ;  yet  no  one  had  beaten  them  but 
themselves.' 

12.  The  warfare  of  the  Roman  Church  may  be  carried  on 
nw  Vnri*-  ^'*''^'' '"  ^  series  of  conflicts  on  the  various  doctrines 
ti..n»  or  wherein  the  reformers  separated  from  her,  or  by  one 
ch^to*.'  pitelied  battle  on  the  main  question  of  a  conclusive 
autliority  somewhere  in  the  church.  Bossuet's  tem- 
per, as  well  as  his  inferiority  in  original  learning,  led  him  in 
preference  to  the  latter  scheme  of  theological  strategy.  It 
was  also  manifestly  that  course  of  argument  which  wns  most 
likely  to  persuade  the  unlearned.  He  followed  up  the  blow 
which  he  had  already  struck  against  Claude  in  his  famous 
work  on  the  Variations  of  Protestant  Churches.  Never  rlid 
his  genius  find  a  subject  more  fit  to  display  its  charact<;rislic 
impetuosity,  its  arrogance,  or  its  cutting  and  mercilcw  spirit 
of  sarcasm.  The  weaknesses,  the  inconsistent  evasions,  (he 
extravagances  of  Luther,  Zwingle,  Calvin,  and  litza,  pass, 
one  after  another,  before  us,  till  these  great  refonncrs  seem, 
like  victim-prisoners,  to  be  hewn  down  by  the  indignant 
propliet.  That  Bossuet  is  candid  in  statement,  or  «'ven  liiith- 
ful  in  quotation,  I  should  much  doubt :  he  gives  the  woitls  of 
his  adversaries  in  his  own  French;  and  the  refei-ences  are  not 
made  to  any  specified  edition  of  tlieir  voluminous  writings, 
Tlie  main  point,  as  he  contends  it  to  be,  that  the  Protcslatil 
churches  (ibr  he  does  not  confine  this  to  |)crsons)  fiucluatod 

'  <XuTra  de  B««»ii«t,  tvU.  ut.  u»1  urt. 
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macb  in  the  Bixtcenth  century,  is  sufficiently  proved ;  but  it 
remained  lo  show  that  this  was  a  reproiuili.  Those  who  have 
Uikcn  A  dirterfcnt  view  from  Bossuet  may  perhaps  think  tliat  a 
little  more  of  this  censure  would  have  been  well  incurred  ; 
that  they  have  varied  too  little,  rather  than  too  much ;  and  that 
it  ia  fftr  more  ditrieult,even  in  controvei'sy  with  the  Chnrch  of 
Home,  to  wittistand  the  inference  which  tlieir  lung  creeds  suid 
confessions,  as  well  as  the  language  too  comtnon  with  their 
theologians,  have  furnished  to  her  more  ancient  and  catholic 
claim  of  infallibility,  than  to  vindicate  those  succcasivc  varia- 
tions which  are  analogous  to  the  necessary  course  of  humaa 
reason  on  all  other  subjects.  The  essential  fallacy  of  Roman* 
ism,  that  truth  must  ever  exist  visibly  on  earth,  is  implied  in 
the  whole  strain  of  Bossuet's  attack  on  the  variances  of  Pro- 
testantism :  it  is  evident  that  variance  of  opinion  proves  error 
somewhere ;  but,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  we  have  any 
certain  method  of  excluding  it,  this  should  only  load  us  to  be 
more  indulgent  towards  the  judgment  of  others,  and  lesa 
confident  of  our  own.  Tlie  notioa  of  an  intrinsic  moral 
criminality  in  religious  error  is  at  the  root  of  the  whole  argu- 
ment ;  and,  till  Protestants  are  well  rid  of  this,  there  seems  no 
secure  mode  of  withstanding  the  effect  which  the  vast  weight 
of  authority  asserted  by  the  Latin  Church,  even  where  it  has 
not  the  aid  of  the  Eastern,  must  produce  on  timid  and  scru- 
pulous minds. 

13.  In  no  period  has  the  Anglican  Chnrch  stood   up   so 
jiowerfuUy  in  defence  of  the  Protestant  cause  aa  in    . 

tJuit  before  us.      From  the  era  of  the  Restoration  to  writinga 
the   close  of  the  century,  the  war  wsxs  miremilting  ^^. 
and  vigorous.     And  it  is  particularly  to  be  reuurkud, 
that  the  principal  champions  of  the  Churcli  of  England  threw 
off  tliat  ambiguous  syncretism  which   had  displayed  itself 
under  tlie  first  Stuarta,  and,  comparatively  at  least  with  their 
immediate  predecessors,  avoided  every  admission  which  might 
facilitate  a  deceitful  compromise.      We  can  only  mention  a 
kw  of  the  writers  who  signalized  themselves  in  this  contro- 
ver!-y. 

14.  Taylor's  Dissuasive   from   Popery  was   published   in 
1 064 ;  and,  in  this  his  latest  work,  we  fmd  the  same  Tayior'a 
punend  Mtrain  of  Protestant  n'-asoning,  the  same  re-  I*'"""*''* 
jec(iun  of  all  but  scriptural  authority,  the  same  free  expoenro 
of  thu  incoosistenoies  and  fallacies  of  triidition,  the  same  tRD- 
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liflif'il  nftcr  hi3  Jcatli  in  lC40,^ve,  ns  lie  profpsppd,  a  fiiitliful 
stjiiiniiju  of  the  tenets  of  thai  father.  "  We  do  not  iiu|iiire," 
he  aayu,  "  what  men  ought  to  believe  on  the  powers  of  human 
nature,  or  on  the  gracfi  and  predestination  of  God,  but  wliat 
Angiisfin  once  pn-achcd  with  the  ajiprobation  of  the  church, 
and  has  consigned  to  writing  in  many  of  his  works."  Tliis 
hook  is  in  three  parts :  thu  first  containing  a  history  of  the 
Pelagian  controversy  ;  the  second  and  third,  an  exposition  of 
the  tenets  of  Augiistin.  Jansenius  does  not,  however,  confine 
himself  so  much  to  mere  analysis,  but  ihiit  he  attacks  the 
Jesuits  Lessins  and  Molina,  and  even  reflects  on  the  bull  of 
Pius  V.  condemning  Baius,  which  he  cannot  wholly  approve' 

17.  Riclielieu,  who  is  said  to  have  retained  some  animosity 
against  .Jansenius  on  account  of  a  book  called  Wars 
Gallicus,  which  he  had  written  on  the  side  of  histio«oM?ta 
\  povurclgn  the  king  of  Spain,  designed  to  obtain  the  A«pi6tinn» 
I  "onilomnation  of    the   Aiigii.stinua   by   th«    French  ' 

slergy.  The  Jesuit.'^,  thcretbre,  had  gixincd  ground  so  fiir,  that 
the  doctiines  of  Augustin  were  out  of  fii^hion,  though  few 
bcKides  themselves  ventured  to  reject  his  nominal  authority. 
It  is  certainly  clear,  that  Jansenius  offended  the  greater  part 
1  of  the  churcli ;  but  he  had  some  powerful  advO'Cates,  and 
esjiecially  Antony  Aniauld,  the  most  renowned  of  a  family 
long  conspicuous  for  eloquence,  lor  piety,  and  for  ojiposition  to 
the  Jesuits.  In  1  Gi'.J,  a(l<\r  sevcnil  yeai-s  of  obscure  dispute, 
Cornel,  syndic  of  the  faculty  of  theology  in  the  University  of 
Paris,  brought  forward  for  censnre  seven  propositions,  five 
of  wliicli  became  afterwards  so  famous,  without  saying  thai 
they  were  found  in  the  work  of  Jansenius.  The  faculty  con- 
demned them,  though  it  hml  never  been  reckoned  favorable 
to  the  Jesuits ;  a  presumption  that  they  were  at  least  ex- 
pressed in  a  manner  repugnant  to  the  prevalent  doctrine. 
Yet  Le  Clerc  dedaics  hia  own  opinion,  that  there  may  be 
some  ambiguity  in  the  style  of  the  fii-at,  but  that  the  other 
four  are  decidedly  conformable  to  the  theology  of  Augustin. 

1  A  Tt-Tv  roplniis  hli^tnrf  of  jBnseulinn,  It  untitles  hioi  to  rwik  In  the  list  of  fchoiif 

UkiiMj  I'oiiTH'il  of  Trent,  who  1uit#  DurcMMlcd  in   both.     1«  It  not 

wtIM  N-t^uth  volume  of  probnlvlo,  tbbt  in  some  fvenMof  AthftUelM 

tlje  I  .II.',  pp.  la&iWS,  iMui  ri.rt  Ki.'jaJ  l*fore  lil<<.-.veiiT    Tlw  lil»- 

fftjm  .i  mn(*t  rif  ttiry  anJ  tiit»  tnintnly  wt'po  written  uti^iuf 

wlku:  -lI  History,  tluf  lutiiio  tliiuj.     Kiiclne,   It  in  mtlier  ra 

tn.l  ■  :i~  written  iiiiirl<nl)l<i,  hml  cDU'n.<I  the  ficlJ  iii^iluiit 

oy  1  .t.  it  Ni,.(il(.  in   KtGfi,  cliii'liy  inilecd  to  ilefenit 

■1^1.  :nk.  theatrical  n>prt'i:ei)ljitlnuii.  but  Dot  wiUi* 

ill  in  out  Duuiy  buviuuua  aguxut  Jameukiii. 

^vrrltitjg  lu  uu  lrut,i!iiiL^  ao  lu  vcmo. 
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18.  TLe  Jesoits  now  took  the  course  \t[  calling  in  the 
Andkt  autliority  of  Rome.  They  pressed  Itujoceut  X.  lo 
Home.  condemn  the  live  propositions,  which  were  malu- 
tained  by  some  doctors  in  France.  It  ia  not  the  pob'cy  o( 
that  court  to  compromise  so  delii'ate  a  possession  as  infallibili- 
ty by  bringing  it  to  the  test  of  that  personal  judgment,  wiiieh 
is  of  necessity  the  arbiter  of  each  man's  own  obedience.  The 
popes  have,  in  fact,  rarely  taken  a  part,  independently  of 
councils,  in  these  school-debates.  The  bull  of  Pius  V.  (a  oiua 
too  zealous  by  character  to  regai-d  prudence),  in  which  he 
condemned  nuiny  tenets  of  Baius,  hsid  not,  nor  could  it  g[ivo 
satisfaction  to  those  who  siiw  with  tlieir  own  eyes  that  it 
swerved  from  the  Augustinian  theory.  Innocent  waa,  at  first, 
unwilling  to  meddle  with  a  subject  which,  as  he  owned  lo  a 
friend,  he  did  not  understand.  J3ut,  ai\er  hearing  some  dis* 
ciissions,  he  grew  more  confident  of  his  knowledge,  which  he 
ascribed,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Crhost ;  and  went  so  heartily  along  with  the  Anti-Janaenists, 
that  he  refused  to  hear  the  deputies  of  the  other  party.  On 
the  3 1  St  of  May,  1653,  he  condemned  the  five  projKxsitions, 
four  as  erroneous,  and  the  fifth  in  stronger  language  j  declar- 
ing, however,  not  in  the  bull,  but  ondly,  that  be  did  not 
condemn  the  tenet  of  efficyicious  grace  (which  nil  the  Domini- 
cans held),  nor  the  doctrine  of  St.  Augustin,  which  was,  and 
ever  would  be,  that  of  the  church. 

1 9.  The  Jausenists  were  not  bold  enough  to  hint  that  they 
TbuJiuwB-  ^'^  not  acknowledge  the  infallibility  of  the  \yo\>e  iu 
uiiu  tak«  a  an  cxprcss  and  positive  declaration.  Even  if  they 
4taUiicUuo,  jj^  ^Qjjg  gQ^  jjjgy  jii^jj  ^^  evident  recognition  of  this 

censure  of  the  five  propositions  by  their  own  church,  and 
might  dread  its  being  so  generally  received  as  to  give  the 
sanction  which  no  Catholic  can  witlistand.  They  had  re- 
course, unfortunately,  to  a  subterfuge  which  put  them  in  the 
wrong.  They  admitted  that  the  propositions  were  false,  but 
denied  that  they  could  be  found  in  the  book  of  Jansenius. 
Thus  each  party  rested  on  the  denial  of  a  matter  of  fact,  and 
each  erroneously,  according  at  least  to  the  judgment  of  the 
most  learned  and  impartial  Protestants.  T)ie  five  propo- 
eitions  express  the  doctrine  of  Auguatin  himself;  and,  if  they 
do  this,  we  can  hardly  doubt  tliat  they  express  that  of 
Janscnius.  In  a  short  time,  this  ground  of  evasion  was  taken 
from  their  party.    An  assembly  of   French  prelates  in   the 
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first  plane,  and  afterwards  Alexander  VII,  successor  of 
Innocent  X.,  condemned  the  propositions  as  in  Jansenius,  and 
in  the  sense  intended  hj  Jansenius. 

20.  The  Jansenists  were  now  driven  to  the  wall :  the  Sor- 
boune  in  1655,  in  consequence  of  some  propositions  And  am 
of  Amauld,  expelled  him  from  the  theological  facul-  ?•««»'»*• 
tjr ;  a  formulary  was  drawn  up  to  hn  signed  by  the  clergy, 
oondenming  the  propositions  of  Jansenius,  which  was  finally 
established  in  1 661 ;  and  those  who  refused,  even  nuns,  under- 
went a  harassing  persecution.  The  most  sti-iking  instance 
of  this,  which  still  retains  an  historical  character,  was  the  dis- 
solution of  the  famous  convent  of  Port-Royal,  over  which 
Angelica  Amauld,  sister  of  the  great  advocate  of  Jansenism, 
had  long  presided  with  signal  reputation.  ITiis  nunnery  was 
at  Paris,  having  been  removed  in  1 644  from  an  ancient  Cis- 
tertian  convent  of  the  same  name,  about  six  leagues  distant, 
and  called,  for  distinction,  Port-Royal  des  Champs.  To  this 
now  unfrequented  building  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  re 
paired  for  study,  whose  writings  being  anonymously  published 
have  been  usually  known  by  the  name  of  their  residence. 
Amauld,  Pascal,  Nicole,  Lancelot,  De  Sacy,  are  among 
the  Messieurs  de  Port-Royal,  an  appellation  so  glorious  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  Jansenists  now  took  a  distinction 
very  reasonable,  as  it  seems,  in  its  nature,  between  the  authori 
tj  which  asserts  or  denies  a  proposition,  and  that  which  doe» 
the  like  as  to  a  fact.  They  refused  to  the  pope,  that  is,  ii 
this  instance,  to  the  church,  the  latter  infallibility.  We  can 
not  prosecute  this  part  of  ecclesiastical  history  farther:  ii 
writings  of  any  literary  importance  had  been  produced  by  th( 
controversy,  they  would  demand  our  attention ;  but  this  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  the  case.  The  controversy  between 
Amauld  and  Malebranche  may  perhaps  be  an  exception. 
The  latter,  carried  forward  by  his  original  genius,  attempted 
.  to  deal  with  the  doctrines  of  theology  as  with  metaphysical 
problems,  in  his  Traite  de  la  Nature  et  de  la  Grace.  Araauld 
animadverted  on  this  in  his  Reflexions  Philosophiques  et 
Thtologiques.  Malebranche  replied  in  Lettres  du  Pere  Male- 
branche a  un  de  ses  Amis.  This  was  published  in  168G ;  and 
the  controversy  between  such  eminent  masters  of  abstruse 
reasoning  began  to  excite  attention.  Malebranche  seems  to 
have  retired  first  from  the  field.  His  antagonist  liad  great 
advantages  in  the  dispute,  according  to  i-eceived  systems  of 
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Uieoiogy,  with  which  he  was  much  more  conTcrsaut,  and  pet 
hsi|>s,  ou  the  whole,  la  the  jiliilosophifal  part  of  the  qiieetiOD 
This,  however,  cannot  he  reckoned  entirely  a  .Tansenistic  cou- 
troversy,  though  it  involved  those  perilous  ditTiculties  which 
had  raised  that  fliunc.' 

'21.  The  credit  of  Atigiistin  was  now  as  much  shaken  in 
ff,^mtmot  '^'®  Protestant  as  in  the  Catholic  regions  of  Europe. 
Anniuiim-  Episcopjos  had  given  to  the  Renioiistninl  party  a 
reputation  which  no  sect  bo  inconsidcrahlc  in  iu  cepa- 
mte  character  has  ever  possessed.  The  Dutch  ArminiariA 
were  at  no  time  numerous ;  they  took  no  hold  of  the  pto]^)!* ; 
they  had  few  churches,  and,  though  not  jiersucuted  l>y  the  now 
lenient  {lolicy  of  Holland,  were  still  under  the  ban  of  an  orthf>. 
dox  c]ei"g}',  as  excUmive  and  bigoted  as  before.  But  their 
writings  circulated  over  Eiu-ope,  and  made  a  silent  iniiiressiou 
ou  the  adverse  psu-ty.  It  became  less  usual  to  bring  forwatd 
the  Auguatinian  hypothesis  in  prominent  or  unerjiii  vocal  lan- 
guage. Courcelkis,  bom  at  Geneva,  and  rh©  siaccte- 
sor  of  Episcopius  in  the  Remonstrant  congregation 
at  Amsterdam,  with  less  genius  than  his  predecessor,  had  per- 
haps a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity. 
His  works  were  much  in  esteem  with  the  theologians  of"  that 
way  of  thinking ;  but  they  have  not  fallen  in  my  way. 

22.  Limborch,  gi*eat-nepliew  of  Episcopius,  seems,  more 

than  any  other  Arminian  divine,  to  have  iuheriied  his 
mantle.  Ilis  most  important  work  is  the  Thcologia 
Cliristiana,  containing  a  .system  of  divinity  and  morals,  iu 
seven  books  and  more  than  llOO  pages,  published  in  1G86.  It 
is  the  fullest  delineation  of  the  Arminian  scheme ;  bnt  nt  the 
Armininns  were  by  their  principle  free  inquirers,  and  not,  Kke 
other  churches,  bondsmen  of  symbolical  tbrmularies,  no  one 
Itook  can  strictly  be  taken  as  their  representative.  The  tenets 
of  Liniliorch  are,  in  the  majority  of  disputable  points,  evrh  us 
impm'tiid  men  have  generally  found  in  the  primitive  or  An(«> 
Kiceue  latliei-s:  but  in  some  he  probnhly  deviates  from  them, 
Btecring  far  away  from  all  that  the  Protestants  of  the  Swiss 
ri'form  Imd  abandoned  as  supei-stitious  or  unintelligible. 

23.  Joliu  Le  Clerc,  in  ihe  same  rehitiouship  to  Coureclles 
tluit  Limborch  was  to  Episcopius,  antl  like  him  transplanted 
from  Geneva  to  the  more  libend  air,  at  that  time,  of  the  Uniu<d 

'An  nrrniiDt  of  thi»  tinntroveniy  iriU  he  fooiid  at  knctU  in  tbf  aecoml  Tnlnmii  of 
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Provinces,  claims  a  high  plftce  nmong  the  Dutdi  Arminians ; 
for,  though  ho  did  not  nuiiiitain  their  cau^c  either  in  ^^ 
systematic  or  jwleroical  ■writiugs,  his  commentary  on 
the  OM  Testiitnent,  and  still  more  his  excellent  and  celebrated 
reviews,  the  Bibliothetjaes  Universelle,  Choisie,  anil  Ancicnne 
et  Mo<lerne,  must  bo  reckoned  a  perpetual  combat  on  that 
side.  These  joumuls  enjoyed  an  extraordinaiy  influence  over 
Europe,  and  deserved  to  c-njoy  it.  Le  Clerc  is  generally  tem- 
perate, judicious,  appeals  to  no  passion,  displays  a  very  exten- 
sive though  not  perhaps  a  very  deep  erudition,  lies  in  wait 
for  the  weakness  and  temerity  of  those  he  reviews ;  thus  some- 
times gaining  the  advantage  over  more  learned  men  than 
himself.  He  would  have  been  a  perfect  mjwter  of  that  sort 
of  criticism,  then  newly  current  in  literature,  if  he  could  have 
repressed  an  irritability  in  matters  personal  to  himself,  and  a 
degree  of  prejudice  against  the  liomish  writers,  or  perliaps 
those  styled  ortiiodox  in  general,  wliicli  soraetiioea  disturbs  the 
phlegmatic  steadiness  with  which  a  good  reviewer,  like  a 
practised  sportsman,  brings  down  his  game.' 

24.  The  most  reraarkublo  progress  made  by  the  Arminian 
theology  was  in  EnglaurL     This  had  bcgim  under  a^g^^., 
James  and  Charles;    but  it  was  then  taken  up  in  KurPne- 
conjnnction  with  that  jiatristic  learning  which  adopt-  **""""«»■ 
od  the  fourth  and  firth  centtjriea  as  the  standard  of  onhotlox 
faith.    Perhaps  the  first  very  bold  and  unambiguous  attack  on 


Btahop  Monk  obncrres,  tlint  Le  Clrrr 
'  "iwaiift  to  hiiv.<  N-on  the  ftrat  ii«r«on  who 

\  QndtT  '    nver  whl«h  mn v  b«  oxer- 

l^a^l  e  bv  a  revletrer.^'  —  IJfo 

I  of  Hv  -  '->.     Till*  aiBV    lie  trae, 

■pcritilljr  115  tiL'  waA  nearly  ttie  flfftt  m- 
Ti«w«r,  HQi]  ivrtoinly  butter  tti;in  IiIa  pro. 
diKauuni.  But  HiU  remark  U  followoii  bv 
«  tarcajitic  bniauuirurvina  upon  L<e  Cluri^^s 
iconmoca  of  liKvk  nM-tn».  luid  by  Uic 
Wfere  umtUod,  tlint,  "  by  iin  nlwolute 
$y»Vmi  of  torrur,  liu  mivlo  hiuiMilf  a  dcffpot 
tn  the  republic  of  Ic(ti-r*,'' 

(The  fonn»r  is  tiutJilaly  jiat:  Lc  Clere 

wiw   not    conipKr^ble    to  Huntley,  or  to 

'  au^nj  whf>  luivn  folloirml,  in  hl^  oritlml 

klHiwlcdfi^  of  Orttk  im-lrf-^;  whfrb,  nt  tbo 

frEr«iit  iiiiy,  MoiilJ  Ikj  held  very  chwup. 
In  is,  howeviT,  to  b«  jciilgivl  rulatlvi'ly 
Ui  lib  prv<ti<ouMonl ;  awl,  la  tiiv  pnrtictiliir 
■h'pjireui<:nt  of  tni'tri'-al  rultt,^.  few  hiwl 
known  (tturh  nion*  than  ha  dJii;  ha  wc 
UUiy  p^n-vivtt  by  lh«  (M-uk  coinpo^tlcins 
1  of  Ct^iiibon  »D*I  othiT  t'inln««n(  wlinlnm. 
Ijt  'Merc  might  haro  hct^ti  more  prufloal 
A  ftbuCiuiuuii  fium  intvrrcraiico  idtb  wlULt 


ho  lUJ  not  Well  undDrstaod ;  but  ihb  can- 
not wnrnint  acnrnful  limKuago  to>vnril»  m 
genenil  ft  scholar,  find  one  who  ^)rT<id 
[itcnituro  AH  well.  Ttmt  he  nimle  himnelf 
a  de-opoC  in  the  rcpubUo  of  Icttnra  by  a 
systoui  of  tcrrv-'P  U  a  clmr^'  not  ui*ule  oat, 
lift  it  weuis  to  uie.  by  thu  gtnipral  character 
nf  I*  rtcrr'rt  rriti<'b*mH,  whh^h,  when,  he 
It '  -  I  il  quarrel,  U  tumpfimte  nud 

III  H  r  trAtlurini;  inon  dot  Ira- 

I'lii  I  a'Jhure  to  ttu>ohariu*ter 

uf  iii^  rcvu'-.va  i^lren  lu  the  text;  and 
hnving  early  In  life  Ir^mdic  ucquaint«i4 
with  them,  nrn\  htvin^  \v:^n  iiccUMtf>nied, 
by  book-   '■  :,i'^t,  to  think  highly 

of  Vjn  <  I  i'KiMi»(><l  fmiii  fof. 

lowing  ii      ■  .  ■   ;.i'ju.     ThU  note  tuuj 

been  nir>uui-'(i  -mi  iiiw  rnniplnjnt  of  tlio 
leiinietl  prulutc  quoteil  in  it,  wbooi  1  Ifui 
not  the  f«tlf;ht4;>4t  tutcutirxi  nf  oiTi'n-ling.  but 
who  might  take  i*onie  «xpre)*i*loni*.  with 
ri'Hnort  to  iieriojical  rrilk'iHiu,  a*»  pcrsuuaj 
to  Ulmself ;  wliich  neither  wrre  "o  iniauit, 
nor,  iw  Cir  M  I  know,  coulJ  apply  to  any 
reputed  writinpi  of  hU  coiu|K»ltiua  — 
1817 
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the  Calvlnjstic  system  which  we  shall  mention  came  TrQin  this 
quarter.  This  was  in  an  nnoymoua  Latin  pamphlet  entitled 
Fur  Prredcstinatus,  puhlished  in  1601,  and  geiienilly  asi-ribed 
to  Sancroi\,  at  that  time  a  young  man.  It  i»  a  dialogue 
between  a  thief  under  sentence  of  death  and  his  attendant 
minister,  wherein  the  fonner  insists  upon  his  assurance  of 
being  prcde.stinated  to  salvation.  In  this  idea  there  is  nutliing 
but  wliat  is  Ml ffioicntly  obvious;  but  the  dialogue  is  conduoteil 
with  some  spirit  and  vivacity.  Every  position  in  the  thief's 
mouth  is  tflken  from  eminent  Calviiiistic  writers;  and  what  ia 
chiefly  woi-th  notice  is,  that  Sancrutl,  for  the  tirst  time,  boa 
ventured  to  arraign  the  greatest  heroes  of  the  Reformation; 
not  only  Calvin,  Bcza,  and  Znuchius,  but,  who  b.id  been  hith- 
erto spared,  Luther  and  Z^vingle.  It  was  in  the  aalure  of  a 
manifesto  from  the  Arminian  party,  that  they  would  not  defer 
in  fixture  to  any  modem  authority.* 

25.  The  loyal  Anglictm  clergy,  suflering  persecution  at  the 
Aniiinbui-  ^^^  °^  Calviuistic  sectaries,  might  be  naturally 
i.«m  In  expected  to  cherish  the  opposite  principles.  These 
EngUuiii.  j^j.g  njjujiff^t  in  the  sermons  of  Barrow,  rather  f)er- 
haps  by  his  silence  than  his  tone,  and  more  explicitly  in  tliuso 
of  South.  But  many  exceptions  might  be  found  among  lead- 
ing men,  such  as  Sanderson ;  while  in  an  opposite  quarter, 
among  the  younger  generation  who  had  conibrmed  to  the 
times,  arose  a  more  formidable  spirit  of  Armiulaniam,  which 
changed  tlie  face  of  the  English  Church.  This  was  disphiyed 
among  those  who,  just  aljout  the  ejjoch  of  the  Rcstomtion, 
were  denominated  Latitude-men,  or  more  commonly  Latitudi- 
narians,  trained  in  the  principles  of  Episcopius  and  Chilling- 
worth  ;  strongly  averse  to  every  compromise  with  Popery,  and 
thus  distinguished  from  the  high-church  party  ;  learned  nifher 
in  profane  pliiiosopliy  than  in  the  fathers ;  more  full  of  Plato 
and  Plotinus  than  Jerome  or  Clirysoslom;  great  maiJituiners  of 
uaiur.d  religion,  and  of  the  eleruid  laws  of  morality ;  not  very 
Boh'citous  about  systems  of  orthodoxy,  and  limiting  very  oon- 
sidembly  beyond  the  notions  of  former  ages  the  fundameutul 


'  Tlic  Fur  Prffi<]csUnBtaA  la  repHnlwl  In 
D'Ojlj's  Ufe of  S^incroft.  It  is  much  the 
bwt  proof  of  nbiUty  Uiat  Uiu  wortliy  arch- 

[The  nujierioritjr  of  thli  little  pleee  to 
uny  thing  «sl£w  a«crilwd  to  Saiicron  is  awtty 
explnlned.  II  mu  not  hi*  own ;  of  which 
bU  biogAphen  baTa  bwn  Ipiorunt.   Latb- 


Dlts  inOimu  as  that  U  b  a  timmlalloa 
from  &  Dut<*h  tnirt.  pTiWi»«1ift^l  af  th^  ba- 
Kiiiiilnx    of    the     '.  ■       'M. 

Baylc,  hv  eayt,  wu-  -nt 

quotes  it  na  writLt-:  *U- 

cca,  f**ct.  1»JT.  c>iiiii.i-"U.  (L^  ii(ic#Ar>  bf 
D'Ovly's  Lite  of  him,  wiia  lu  lliyiaud  nam 

1667  to  1660.  -  ma.} 
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tenets  of  Cliriptijinity.  This  is  given  ns  a  general  t'hanicfcr, 
but  vai'ying  in  the  degree  of  its  appliralion  to  jmrliculnr  per- 
sons. Buniet  enumerates  as  the  cliier  of  this  Iwdy  of  men, 
Uore,  C'udworth,  Whiclieot,  Tillolson,  Stillingfleet ;  some, 
C!»|)ei'inlly  the  last,  more  tcmicious  of  the  authority  of  the 
fiilhers  und  of  llic  eliurcli  than  others,  Iwit  all  coneiirring  in 
Ihe  adoption  of  an  Anniniaa  tlieology.'  This  became  so  pre- 
diiiniiiiint.  before  the  Kevolution,  that  few  English  dirines  of 
etniiience  remuiued  who  eo  miieh  as  endeavored  to  steer  a 
mitldlc  eourse,  or  to  dissemble  their  renimoiation  of  the  doc- 
U'iue^  whieli  had  been  sanetioned  at  the  Synod  of  Dort  by  the 
delegates  of  their  church.  "The  Tlieologitral  Institutions  of 
Kpiwopius,"  says  a  contemporary  writer,  "were  «i  that  time 
(ItJSii)  generally  in  the  lianda  of  our  students  of  divinity  in 
both  universities,  ns  the  best  system  of  divinity  that  had 
appeared."^  And  he  proceeds  afterwards:  "The  Remon- 
strant writers,  among  whom  there  were  men  of  excellent 
le:U'tiing  and  parts,  !>ad  now  nc(iuired  a  eonsidernble  reputa- 
tion in  our  universities  by  the  means  of  some  great  men 
among  us."  This  testimony  seems  iri-e.sistible ;  and  as,  one 
hundrt'd  years  before,  the  Institutes  of  Calvin  were  read  in 
tlie  same  academical  studies,  we  must  own,  unless  Calvin  and 
Kpi.scopius  shall  be  msiintjiined  to  have  held  the  same  tenets, 
tliut  Bossuet  miglit  have  a<lded  a  chapter  to  the  Variations  of 
Protectant  Churches. 

2C.  ITie  methods  adopted  in  order  to  subvert  the  Augus- 
tiuian  theology  were  sometimes  direct,  by  explicit  ^^y,, 
controversy,  or  by  an  opposite  tniin  of  scriptural  HanimnU 
interpretation  in  regular  commentaries;  more  fre-  ^p™*""™- 
quently  perhaps  indirect,  by  inculcating  moral  duties,  and 
taj>ecially  by  magnifjing  the  law  of  nature.  Among  the  first 
class,  the  Hamionia  Apostolica  of  Bull  seems  to  be  reckoned 
the  j)rincipal  work  of  tliis  period.  It  was  published  in  1  Gt;9, 
nud  wsis  fiercely  encountered  at  firet  not  merely  by  the  Pres- 
byterian party,  but  by  many  of  the  church;  the  Lutheran 
tenets  as  to  justification  by  faith  l)eiug  still  deemed  orthodox. 
Bull  establishes  as  the  groundwork  of  liia  hannony  between 
the  apostles  Paul  and  James,  on  a  subject  where  their  lan- 
gtiage  apparently  clashes  in  terras,  that  we  are  to  interpret 


■  Bamrt'R  Qhtorr  of  in«  Own  Tlnui*,  I.  187  ;   Account  of  the  Hew  Ssct  tikUad 
lAtftudlnwIitiui,  In  tlie  collcctian  of  tracta  eiilitluil  Thii  i'bienlx,  vol.  U.  p.  41)0. 
1  Malioo'a  lite  of  BuU,  In  BuU'i  Worlu,  toL  «IU.  p.  257. 
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St.  Paul  hy  St,  James,  aaJ  Dot  St  James  by  St  P»til; 
because  the  latest  niuhority,  and  that  wliieh  uuiy  be  presuinml 
to  have  expliiiaed  what  was  oliscure  in  the  fui-nu'r,  ought  (o 
prevai],'  —  a  rule  doubtless  a|iplieablo  iu  mimy  wisca,  what- 
ever it  may  Iks  in  tliis.  It  at  le^wt  turned  to  bis  advanragu; 
but  it  w:i3  not  so  easy  for  him  to  rec-oncile  his  opinions  with 
those  ol'  tlie  reformers,  or  witii  the  Angliwin  artiefea. 

27.  Tbo  Piirapiiriiae  and  Annotations  of  Hninmi>ni]  on  tha 
BAiumond  •  New  Tostuiuuut  gi  ve  a  difterent  color  Ui  the  Epiatlca 
i-wii";        of  St,  Paul  from  that  which  they  diapiay  in  Ihe 

lianiis  of  Bcza  and  llie  other  theologiana  of  the  aix- 
ttieuth  century;  and  tiie  name  of  Ilaminoad  stood  ao  high 
with  the  Augliwm  clergy,  tliat  he  naturally  turned  the  tide  of 
iiiteipretation  bis  own  way.  The  writings  of  Fowler,  Wil- 
kiiia,  aud  Whiclicot,  are  ehiefly  intended  to  exhibit  the  moral 
luHtru  of  Christianity,  and  to  magnify  the  iraportamie  of  vir- 
tuous life.  Wilkins  left  an  unliuished  work  on  the  Principles 
and  Duties  of  Natural  licligion.  Twelve  chapters  only,  about 
half  the  volume,  were  rea<ly  for  the  press  at  his  death:  the 
rest  waa  compiled  by  Tillotion  as  well  as  the  materials  letl 
by  tlie  author  would  allow;  and  the  expressions  employed 
hiad  us  to  l>elieve  that  much  wtw  due  to  the  editor.  The 
lutter's  preface  strongly  presses  the  separate  obligiition  of 
natural  religion,  upon  which  lx>th  the  disciples  of  Hobbes,  nod 
many  of  tlie  hiss  learned  sectaries,  were  at  issue  with  biio, 

28.  We  do  not  find  much  of  importance  written  on  the  TH- 
SaetDiitaa  u  nitarian  controversy  before  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
UojUnd.  teenth  century,  except  by  the  Sociniaiis  themselves. 
But  the  case  was  now  very  dilFerent.  Though  the  Polish  or 
ratiier  Grorman  Unitarians  did  not  produce  more  distinguished 
men  than  before,  they  came  more  forward  in  the  field  of  dis. 
pute.  Finally  expelled  from  Poland  in  16G0,  tbey  sought 
refuge  in  more  learned  as  well  more  tolerant  regions,  and 
especially  in  the  genial  soil  of  religious  liberty,  —  the  United 
Provinces.  Even  here  they  enjoyed  no  avowed  toleration 
but  the  press,  with  a  very  slight  concealment  of  place,  undfT 
the  attractive  words  Eleutheropolw,  Irenopolis  or  Freystadt, 
was  ready  to  serve  them  with  its  natural  impartiality.  They 
began  to  make  a  slight  progress  in  England ;  the  writings  of 
Biddle  were  such  as  even  Cromwell,  tliough  habitually  tole- 
rant, did  not  overlook ;  the  author  underwent  nn  impriaoamenl 
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lOtli  at  that  time  and  aAer  the  RcMoralion.  In  general,  the 
tinitarian  writers  preserved  a  disguise.  Milton's  treatise,  not 
long  since  brought  to  light,  goes  on  the  Arian  Jiypnthesia, 
;ivhich  had  probably  been  countenanced  by  some  otliers.  It 
liecanie  common,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  for  the  JingbsU 
divines  to  attack  the  Anti-Trinitarians  of  each  denomination. 

29.  An  epoch  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  in  this  contj-o- 
►orsy  by  the  famous  work  of  Bull,  Defensio  Fidei  null's  d*- 
Niccnae.  Tliia  waa  not  primarily  dircicted  an;ainst  «n«ioi!"Ud 
ihc  heterodox  party.  In  the  Dogmata  Theologicn  of 
Petavius,  published  in  1644,  that  learned  Jesuit,  laboriously 
Eompiling  pass.agea  from  the  fatliere,  had  come  to  the  con* 
Elusion,  that  most  of  those  before  the  Nicene  Council  had 
ieemed,  by  their  languiige,  to  run  into  nearly  the  same  heresy 
IS  that  which  the  council  had  condemned;  and  this  inference 
Ippeared  to  rest  on  a  long  series  of  quotations.  The  Armi- 
ftian  Coureelles.  and  even  the  English  philosopher  Ciidworth, 
he  latter  of  whom  was  as  little  suspected  of  sin  heterodox  lean- 
ng  as  Petavius  himself,  had  arrived  at  the  same  result;  so 
that  a  considerable  Iriumjih  was  given  to  the  Arians,  in  which 

■the  Sodnians,  perhaps  at  that  time  more  numerous,  seem  to 
■ave  thought  themselves  entitled  to  partake.  Bull  had,  there- 
fere,  to  contend  with  authorities  not  to  be  despised  by  the 

30.  The  Defensio  Fidei  Nicena?  was  published  in  1 685.     It 
did  not  want  answerers  in  P>ngiand ;  but  it  obtained  a  great 

■eputation ;  and  an  assembly  of  the  French  clergy,  thi-ough  the 
ptiuence  of  Bossuet,  returned  thanks  to  the  author.  It  was 
pdeed  evident,  that  Petavius,  though  he  had  certainly  formed 
us  opinion  with  perfect  honesty,  wiis  preparing  the  way  for 
kn  inference,  that,  if  the  primitive  fathers  could  be  heterodox 
HI  a  point  of  so  great  magnitude,  we  must  look  for  infallibility, 
jot  in  them  nor  in  the  diffusive  church,  but  in  general  c/iun- 
\^h  presided  over  by  the  pope,  or  ultimately  in  the  pope  him- 
iclf.  Tills,  though  not  unsuitable  to  the  notions  of  some 
Jesuits,  was  diametrically  oj^posite  to  the  principles  of  tho 
Grallican  Church,  which  professed  to  repose  on  a  perpetual 
■iind  catholic  tradition. 

31.  Notwithstanding  the  popularity  of  this  defence  of  the 
iicene  faith,  and  the  learning  it  dJs|)lays,  the  author  was  fiir 

iin  ending  the  controversy,  or  from  satisfying  aU  his  read- 
rs.     It  was  alleged,  tlmt  he  does  not  meet  the  question  with 
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wliich  he  di-als ;    tlmt  the   word  ifiooivm^,  being  almost  new 
Not  mfU-     "^  *^"'  ''"'^   "^  '''^  council,  and  beinj;  ohst'ure  ind 
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mctnphysical  in  itself,  required  a  precise  definition 

to  luitkc  the  reader  see  his  way  before  him.  Or.  Ht 
lenst,  one  better  than  Bull  haa  given,  which  the  adversarr 
might  |irobiibIy  adojit  witlioiit  much  scruple ;  that  the  (xassaget 
ndduccil  J'rom  llie  fatiiers  are  oficn  insufficient  for  his  purpoeCi 
that  he  confounds  the  eternal  essence  with  the  eternal  pcr- 
Bonnlity  or  distinctness  of  the  Logos,  though  well  nwaro,  of 
coui-HO,  that  many  of  the  early  wrilere  employed  different 
nnnies  {h'^iuBcrog  and  Trpo^uiAf)  for  these ;  and  that  he  does  no^ 
repel  Bome  of  the  passages  which  can  hardly  b'vir  an  orthodox 
intciprelation.  It  wiis  urged,  moreover,  that  h'\&  own  hypo- 
thesis, tidien  altogetlier,  is  but  a  palliated  Arian'em ;  that  br 
insisting,  for  more  than  one  hundred  ]wigtt9,  on  ih^  s-ihordina- 
lion  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  he  came  close  lo  wbal  since 
hits  bome  that  name,  though  it  might  not  be  prec'sely  what 
had  been  condemned  at  Nice,  and  could  not  be  reconciled 
wilh  the  Alhaiiiuiiun  Creed,  except  by  such  jm  interpretation 
of  the  latter  as  i»  ueillier  probable,  nor  has  been  reputed 
orlliodox. 

32.  Among  the  theological  writere  of  the  Koman  Church, 
..   ^         and,  in  a  less  degree,  among  Protestants,  there  ha^ 

always  been  a  class,  not  inconsiderable  for  numbers 
or  for  influence,  generally  denominated  mystics,  or,  wlien 
their  huiguage  has  been  moi-e  unmeasured,  cnlhusiasta  and 
fanatics.  These  may  be  distinguished  into  two  kinds,  though 
it  must  readily  be  understood  that  they  may  orten  nm  ronch 
into  one  another,  —  the  fii-st  believing  that  the  sou],  by 
immediate  communion  witli  the  Deity,  receives  a  peculiar  iUa- 
niinntion  and  knowledge  of  truths  not  cognizable  by  the  under- 
0landing;  the  second  less  solicitous  ahout  intellectual  than 
moral  light,  and  aiming  at  such  pure  contemplation  of  the 
attributes  of  God,  and  sudi  an  intimate  perception  of  spin'tual 
life,  as  may  end  in  a  sort  of  alisorptiou  into  the  divine  essence. 
But  1  should  not  probably  have  alluded  to  any  writings  of 
y  eio        *'''*  de8crij)tion,  if  the  two  most  conspicuous  lumina- 

ries  of  the  French  Church,  liossuet  and  Fenelon,  bad 
not  clashed  with  each  other  in  that  famous  controversy  of 
Quietism,  lo  which  the  enlliusiastic  writings  of  Madame 
Guyon  gave  birtli.  The  "  Maximes  des  Saints  "  of  Fenelon 
I  have  never  seen :  some  editions  of  his  entire  worka,  u 
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Ihey  affect  to  be,  <lo  not  include  what  the  church  has  con- 
demne'l ;  and  the  original  >iook  lias  prolcihly  Uecoine  (*fan«.' 
Fenclon  ii|i|ieai's  to  have  been  treated  by  his  friend,  (shall  we 
call  him?)  or  rival,  with  remaritaljle  harshneHa,  Biissuct 
might  have  felt  some  jealousy  at  the  rapid  elevation  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Cambray :  but  we  need  not  have  recourse  to 
this ;  the  ri<n)r  of  orthodoxy  in  a  temper  like  his  will  account 
for  all.  There  could  be  little  doubt  but  that  many  saint* 
honored  by  the  church  had  uttered  things  quite  as  strong  iis 
any  that  Fenelon's  work  contained.  Bossuet,  however,  suo- 
cceded  in  obtaining  its  condemnation  at  Kome.  Fenelon  was 
of  the  second  class  above  mentioned  among  the  mystics,  and 
seema  to  have  been  absolutely  free  from  such  pretences  to 
Uluniination  la  we  find  in  Behmen  or  Barclay.  The  pure, 
disinterested  love  of  Gml  wsis  the  main-spring  of  his  reli- 
gious theory.  The  Divine  CEconomy  of  Poiret,  1686,  and  the 
writings  of  a  German  Quiutist,  8pener,  do  not  require  any 
particular  mention." 

33.  This  latter  period  of  tlie  seventeenth  centurj' was  marked 
by  an  increa-sing  boldness  in  religious  inquiry:  we  chauRBin 
find  more  disregard  of  anthority,  more  dispositirjn  "wharao 
to  question  received  tenets,  a  more  suspicious  cnti-  u<gic»i 
cisiti  l>oth  as  to  the  genuineness  and  the  credibility  U'""'^"™- 
of  ancient  writings,  a  more  ardent  love  of  truth,  that  is,  of  per- 
ceiving and  understanding  what  is  truth,  instead  of  presuming 
that  we  possess  it  without  any  understanding  at  all.  Much 
of  this  was  associated,  no  doubt,  with  the  other  revolutions  in 
literary  opinion ;  with  tho  philosophy  of  Bacon,  Desc^artes, 
GrAssendi,  Hobbes,  Bayle,  and  Locke ;  with  the  spirit  which  a 
Rlightly  learned  yet  acute  generation  of  men  rather  conver- 
sant with  the  world  than  with  libraries  (to  whom  the  appeal 
in  modem  languages  must  be  made)  was  sure  to  breathe ;  with 
that  incessant  rel'eronce  to  proof  which  the  physical  sciences 
taught  mankind  to  demand.  Hence  quotations  are  compara- 
tively rare  in  the  theological  writings  of  this  age ;  they  are 
better  reduced  to  their  due  otRce  of  testimony  as  to  fact,  some* 
times  of  illustration  or  better  statement  of  an  argument,  but 
not  80  much  alleged  as  argument  or  authority  in  themselves. 
Even  those  who  combated  on  the  side  of  established  doctrincfl 
were  compelled  to  argue  more  from  themselves,  lest  the  pub^ 

•  [It  ti  rapriiitwl  In  t>u>  ndldon  of  Potuilon'ii  works,  VemaUlM,  IfflO.  —1847.1 

•  BUil.  ITuircncUe,  V.  413,  x>l.  ZM. 
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lie,  tlieir  amplre,  should  reject,  with  an  opposite  prejudice, 
what  had  enslaved  the  prejudices  of  their  falliere. 

34.  It  is  well  known,  that  a  disbelief  in  Christianity  bocame 
y^^^jj^m  very  frequent  about  this  time.  Several  books,  more 
ofmur      or  less,  appear  to  indicate  this  spirit;  but  tlic  charno 

"*'  has  often  been  made  with  no  sufficient  reason.  Of 
Hobbes  enough  has  been  already  said,  and  Spinosa's  jdace  as 
a  metapliysician  will  be  in  the  next  chapter.  His  Tractatus 
Theologico-Politicus,  published  anonymously  at  Amsterdam, 
witli  tlie  false  date  of  Hamburg,  in  1670,  conUxins  many  ob- 
Bervations  on  the  Old  Testament,  which,  though  they  do  ool 
really  affect  its  general  authenticity  and  truth,  clashed  with 
the  commonly  received  opinion  of  its  absolute  inspiration. 
Some  of  these  remarks  were,  if  not  borrowed,  at  least  repeat- 
ed in  a  book  of  more  celebrity.  Sentiments  de  quelquea 
Theologiens  d'Holhinde  sur  I'Histoire  Criti(iue  du  Pere 
Simon.  This  work  is  written  by  Le  Clerc ;  but  it  has  been 
doubted  whether  he  is  the  author  of  those  acute  but  hardy 
questions  on  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  which  it  contains. 
They  must,  however,  be  presumed  to  coincide  for  the  most  part 
with  his  own  opinion ;  but  he  lias  afterwards  declared  his 
dissent  from  tlic  hypothesis  contained  in  tltese  volumes,  that 
Moses  was  not  the  author  of  the  Pentiiteuch.  The  Archajo- 
logia  Pitilosophica  of  Thomas  Burnet  U  intended  to  dispute 
the  literal  history  of  the  creation  and  fall.  But  few  will 
pretend  liiat  either  Le  Clerc  or  Burnet  were  disbelievers  in 
revelation. 

35.  Among  thoso  who  suatalned  the  truth  of  Christianity 
Thoughts  by  argument  ralhor  than  authority,  tlio  hret  place 
ofi*iiei»i.  jjQjjj  j„  oilier  of  time  and  of  excellence  is  due  to 
Pascal,  though  his  Tlioughta  were  not  published  till  1670, 
some  years  after  his  death,  and,  in  tlie  first  edition,  not 
without  suppressions.  They  have  been  8U[>posed  to  be  frag- 
ments of  a  more  systematic  work  that  he  had  planned,  or 
perhaps  only  reflections  committed  to  paper,  with  no  design 
of  publication  in  their  actual  ibrm.  But,  as  is  generally  tlie 
case  with  works  of  genius,  we  do  not  easily  persuade  our- 
Belvos  that  they  could  have  been  improved  by  any  such  altera- 
tion as  would  have  destroyed  their  type.  They  are  at 
present  bound  together  by  a  real  coherenoe  through  the 
predominant  character  of  the  reasonings  and  sentimeiiis.  and 
give  iiB  erery  thing  tliat  we  could  desire  in  a  more  regular 
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treatise  wit)ioat  tlie  tedioiu  verbosity  which  regularity  Is  apt 
to  produce.  The  style  is  not  so  polished  as  in  the  Provincial 
Letters,  and  the  sentences  are  rametimcs  ill  constructed  and 
ellipticaL  Passages  almost  transcribed  from  Montaigne  hav<> 
been  published  by  careless  editors  as  Pascal's. 

36.  But  the  Thoughts  of  Pascal  are  to  be  ranked,  as  a 
monument  of  his  genius,  above  the  Provincial  Letters,  though 
some  have  asserted  the  contrary.  They  burn  with  an  intense 
light ;  condensed  in  expression,  sublime,  energetic,  rapid,  they 
hurry  away  tlie  reader  till  he  is  scarcely  able  or  willing  to 
distinguish  the  sophisms  from  the  truth  wliich  they  contain. 
For  that  many  of  them  are  incapable  of  bearing  a  calm  scru- 
tiny is  very  manifest  to  those  who  apply  such  a  test.  The 
notes  of  Voltaire,  though  always  intended  to  detract,  ara 
sometimes  unanswerable;  but  the  splendor  of  Pascal's  elo- 
quence absolutely  annihilates,  ui  effect  on  the  general  reader, 
even  this  antagonist 

37.  Pascal  had  probably  not  read  very  largely,  which  hai> 
given  an  ampler  sweep  to  his  genius.  Except  the  Bible  and 
Uie  writings  of  Augustin,  the  book  that  seems  most  to  have 
attracted  him  was  the  Essays  of  Montaigne.  Yet  no  men 
could  be  more  unlike  in  personal  dispositions  and  in  the  cast 
of  their  intellect.  But  Pascal,  though  abhorring  the  religious 
and  moral  carelessness  of  Montaigne,  found  much  that  fell  in 
with  his  own  reflections  in  the  contempt  of  human  opinions, 
the  perpetual  humbling  of  human  reason,  which  runs  through 
the  bold  and  original  work  of  his  predecessor.  He  quotes  no 
book  so  frequently ;  and  indeed,  except  Epictetus,  and  once 
or  twice  Descartes,  he  hardly  quotes  any  other  at  all.  Pascal 
was  too  acute  a  geometer,  and  too  sincere  a  lover  of  truth, 
to  countenance  the  sophisms  of  mere  Pyrrhonism ;  but,  like 
many  theological  writers,  in  exalting  faith  he  does  not  always 
give  reason  her  value,  and  furnishes  weapons  which  the 
8cei>tic  might  employ  agfunst  himself.  It  has  been  said  that 
lie  denies  the  validity  of  the  proofs  of  natural  religion.  This 
seems  to  be  in  some  measure  an  error,  founded  on  mistaking 
the  objections  he  puts  in  the  mouths  of  unbelievers  for  his 
own.  But  it  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  his  arguments 
for  the  being  of  a  God  are  too  often  d  tiUiori,  that  it  is  the 
•afer  side  to  take. 

38.  The  Thoughts  of  Pascal  on  miracles  abound  in  proofs 
of  his  acutoness  and  originality;  an  originality  much  mora 
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striking  when  we.  recollect  tLal  the  subject  had  not  been 
discussed  as  it  lias  Hincc,  but  with  an  intoraiixture  of  some 
^ophlslicul  and  questionable  positions.  Several  of"  them  have 
a  secret  reference  to  tiie  famous  cure  of  his  niece,  Madcmoi- 
Bcllc  Perier,  by  the  holy  thorn.  But  he  is  embarrassed  with 
tiio  difficult  question  whether  mimeuloiis  events  are  sure  testa 
of  the  doctrine  wliich  they  support,  and  is  not  wholly  consist- 
ent in  his  reasoning,  or  satisfjictory  in  his  di:<tinction3.  I  am 
unable  to  pronounce  whether  Pascal's  oll»er  observations  on 
the  nitioufil  proofs  of  Christianity  aro  as  original  as  they  are 
frequeully  ingenious  and  powerfuL 

39.  But  the  leading  principle  of  Pascal's  theology,  that 
from  which  lie  dtiduces  the  necessary  truth  uf  revelation,  is 
the  fallen  natui'e  of  mankind ;  dwelling  less  u{)ou  scriptural 
proofs,  which  he  takes  for  gi-anted,  than  on  the  evidence 
which  he  supposes  man  him-nelf  to  supply.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, can  be  more  dissiuiilar  thau  his  beautiful  visions  to  the 
vulgar  C'idvinism  of  the  pulpit.  It  is  not  tlie  sordi<l,  grovel- 
ling, degnided  Caliban  of  that  school,  but  the  ruined  arch- 
angel, that  he  delights  to  paint.  Man  is  so  great,  that  Ids 
greatness  Is  manifest  even  in  his  knowledge  of  his  own 
misery.  A  tree  does  not  know  itself  to  be  miserable.  It 
is  true  that  to  know  we  are  uusenible  is  miseiy ;  but  still  It  is 
gi-eatness  to  know  it.  All  his  miseiy  proves  his  greatness: 
it  is  the  misery  of  a  great  loni,  of  a  king,  dispossessed  of  their 
own.  Man  is  the  feeWcst  branch  of  nature,  but  it  is  a  bniacb 
that  thinks.  He  requires  not  the  univei-se  to  crush  him. 
He  may  be  killed  by  a  vapor,  by  a  di-op  of  water.  But,  if 
the  whole  universe  should  crush  him,  he  would  be  uoblor 
tlum  that  which  causes  his  death,  l)ecanse  lie  knows  that  he 
is  dying,  and  tlie  uuivei-so  would  not  know  its  power  over 
hira.  This  is,  very  evidently,  sophistical  and  declamatory; 
but  it  is  the  sopliistry  of  a  tine  imagination.  It  would  bo 
tiasy,  however,  to  find  better  passages.  The  dominant  idea 
recurs  iu  almost  every  page  of  Pascjil.  Ilia  melancholy 
genius  jilays  in  wild  and  rapid  flashes,  like  lightning  round 
the  scathed  oak,  abnut  the  fallen  greatness  of  man.  lie  per- 
ceives every  charat'teristic  quality  of  his  nature  under  Ihew 
conditions.  They  are  the  solution  of  every  problem,  tho 
clcaring-up  of  every  inconsistency  that  jierplexes  us.  "  Man," 
he  says  very  tiuely,  "  has  a  secret  instinct  that  leads  him  to 
seek  diversioD  and  employment  from  without;  which  springs 
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fimn  fbe  sense  of  hie  cootinual  miseiy.  And  be  has  another 
secret  instinct,  remaining  from  the  greatness  of  his  original 
nature,  which  teaches  him  that  happiness  can  only  exist  in 
repose.  And  from  these  two  contrary  instincts  there  arises 
in  him  an  obscure  propensity,  concealed  in  his  soul,  which 
prompts  him  to  seek  repose  through  agitation,  and  even  to 
&Dcy  that  the  contentment  be  does  not  enjoy  will  be  found, 
if,  by  struggling  yet  a  little  longer,  he  can  open  a  door  to 
rest."' 

40.  It  can  hardly  be  conceived,  that  any  one  would  tliink 
.the  worse  of  human  nature  or  of  himself  by  reading  these 
magnificent  lamentations  of  Pascal.  He  adorns  and  ennobles 
the  degeneracy  that  he  exaggerates.  The  ruined  aqueduct, 
the  broken  column,  the  desolated  city,  suggest  no  ideas  but 
of  dignity  and  reverence.  No  one  is  ashamed  of  a  misery 
which  bears  witness  to  his  grandeur.  If  we  should  persuade 
a  laborer  that  the  blood  of  princes  flows  in  his  veins,  we 
might  spoil  his  contentment  with  the  only  lot  he  has  drawn, 
but  scarcely  kill  in  him  the  seeds  of  pride. 

41.  Pascal,  like  many  others  who  have  dwelt  on  this 
alleged  degeneracy  of  mankind,  seems  never  to  have  disen* 
tangled  his  mind  from  the  notion,  that  what  we  call  human 
nature  has  not  merely  an  arbitrary  and  grammatical,  but  an 
intrinsic  objective  reality.  The  common  and  convenient  forms 
of  language,  the  analogies  of  sensible  things,  which  the  imagi- 
nation readily  supplies,  conspire  to  delude  us  into  this  fallacy. 
Yet  though  each  man  is  born  with  certain  powers  and  disposi- 
tions which  constitute  his  own  nature,  and  the  resemblance  of 
these  in  all  his  fellows  produces  a  general  idea,  or  a  collective 
appellation,  whichever  we  may  prefer  to  say,  called  the  nature 
of  man,  few  would  in  this  age  explicitly  contend  for  the  exist- 
ence of  this  as  a  substance  capable  of  qualities,  and  those 
qualities  variable,  or  subject  to  mutation.  The  corruption  of 
human  nature  is  therefore  a  phrase  which  may  convey  an 
intelligible  meaning,  if  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  merely  ansv- 
logical  and  inexact,  but  will  mislead  those  who  do  not  keep 
this  in  mind.  Man's  natiu-e,  as  it  now  is,  that  which  each 
man  and  all  men  possess,  is  the  immediate  workmanship  of 
God,  as  much  as  at  his  creation ;  nor  is  any  other  hypothesis 
consistent  with  theism. 

42.  This  notion  of  a  real  universal  in  human  natu>-e  pn> 

>  CBunea  de  Ptucal,  vol  1.  p.  121. 
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eenU  to  us  id  an  cxnggcratcd  light  those  anomalies  frtjiu 
which  writers  of  Pascal's  school  are  npl  to  infer  some  vnsl 
cliangti  in  our  original  constitution.  Exaggerated,  1  say;  for 
it  ciiunot  be  denied  tliiit  we  frequently  perceive  a  sort  of  inc<> 
hcrcnce,  as  it  appears  at  least  to  our  defective  vision,  in  the 
Bitnie  individual ;  and,  like  tlireads  of  various  hues  shot 
llimugh  one  web,  the  love  of  vice  and  of  virtue,  the  strength 
and  wcflknei-s  of  the  heart,  are  wonderfully  blended  in  self- 
contrudictory  and  self-destraying  conjunction.  But,  even  if 
wo  should  fail  altogether  in  soU  ing  the  very  first  steps  of  this 
problem,  there  is  no  course  for  a  reasonable  being  except  to 
acknowledge  the  limilations  of  his  owu  faculties ;  and  it  seems 
rather  uuwjuTautable,  on  the  credit  of  this  humble  confession, 
tliat  we  do  not  comprehend  the  depths  of  what  hsis  been  with- 
held from  us,  to  sultstitute  something  far  more  incompreheusi- 
hle  and  revolting  to  our  moitd  and  rational  capacities  in  fts 
place.  "What,"  says  Pascid,  "can  be  more  coutrary  to  the 
rules  of  our  wretched  justice,  than  to  damn  eternally  an  intaiit 
incapable  of  volition  for  an  offence  wherein  he  seems  to  have 
had  no  share,  and  which  was  committed  six  thousand  years 
before  he  wits  bom  ?  Certainly,  notliing  shocks  us  more 
rudely  than  this  doctrine  ;  and  yet,  without  this  mystery,  the 
most  iucoraprehensible  of  nU,  we  are  incomprehensible  to  our- 
selves. 3Ian  is  more  inconceivable  T\'ithout  this  mj-stery,  than 
the  mystery  is  iucouceivalile  to  man." 

43.  It  might  be  wandering  from  the  proper  subject  of  them 
volumes  if  we  were  to  pause,  even  shortly,  to  inquire  whether, 
while  the  creation  of  a  world  so  full  of  evil  must  ever  renuiin 
the  most  insenitable  of  mysteries,  we  might  not  be  led  some 
way  in  tracing  the  connection  of  moral  and  physical  evil  in 
mankind  with  his  place  in  fh.it  creation  ;  and,  especially, 
whether  the  law  of  continuity,  which  it  has  not  pleased  Ills 
Maker  to  hreak  with  resjicct  to  his  bmlily  structurv,  unJ 
which  binds  that,  in  the  unity  of  one  grf;at  type,  to  the  lower 
forms  of  animal  life  by  the  common  (ronditions  of  nourishment, 
n-pitidnction,  and  self-defence,  has  not  rendered  neifssory 
both  the  physical  a[)pptite8  and  the  proi)enHitie9  which  tcnui- 
nate  in  self;  whether,  again,  the  superior  endowments  of  his 
intellectual  nature,  his  susceptibility  of  moral  emnlion,  and  of 
those  disinterested  afi'ections,  which,  if  not  exclusively,  he  far 
more  intensely  posses-ses  than  any  inferior  l>eing ;  alxivc  all, 
ibii  gifts  of  conscience,  a.nd  a  capacity  to  know  God, — might 
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not  be  expected,  even  beforehand,  by  tbeir  conflict  witli  tlie 
animal  passions,  to  produce  some  partial  inconsistencies,  soiuG 
anomalies  at  Iciisl,  which  he  could  not  himself  explain,  in  so 
compound  a  being.  Everj  link  in  the  long  chain  of  creation 
does  not  jkws  by  easy  transition  into  the  next.  'Inhere  afe 
necessary  chasms,  and,  as  it  were,  leajts,  from  one  creature  to 
another,  whicli,  though  not  exceptions  to  the  law  of  conti* 
nuity,  are  accommodations  of  it  to  a  new  series  of  being.  If 
man  was  nuule  in  the  imsige  of  God,  he  was  also  made  in  the 
imago  of  an  ape.  The  framework  of  the  body  of  him  who 
has  weighed  the  stars,  and  made  the  lightning  his  slnve, 
approaches  to  that  of  a  speechless  brute  who  wanders  in  the 
forests  of  Sumjitra.  Tlius  standing  on  the  frontier  land  be- 
tween animal  and  angelic  natures,  what  wonder  that  he  should 
partake  of  both !  But  these  are  things  which  it  is  difficult  to 
touch;  nor  would  they  have  been  here  introduced,  but  in 
order  to  weaken  the  force  of  positions  so  confidently  asserted 
by  many,  and  so  ek)quently  by  Pascal. 

4-L  Among  the  works  immediately  designed  to  confirm  tlie 
ti'uth  of  Christiiuiity,  a  ceitain  reputation  was  ac-  vindk-*- 
qiiircd,  through  the  known  erudition  of  ite  author,  tionsf-r 
by  the  Demonstrntio  Evangelica  of  Huet,  Bishop  '  '  "'  '* 
of  Avranches.  This  is  [wir.aded  with  definitions,  axioms,  and 
propositions,  in  order  to  challenge  the  name  it  assumes.  But 
the  axioms,  upon  which  so  much  is  to  rest,  are  often  question- 
able or  equivocal;  as,  for  instance:  " Omnia  prophetia  est 
vorax,  qiias  praidixit  res  eventu  dcinde  completas; "  equivocal 
in  the  word  ver<ix.  Iluet  also  confinus  his  lucioms  by  argu- 
ment, which  siiows  that  they  are  not  truly  such.  The  whole 
book  is  full  of  learning;  but  he  frequently  loses  sight  of  the 
points  he  would  prove,  and  his  quotations  fall  beside  the  mark. 
Yet  he  has  furnished  much  to  others,  an<l  possibly  no  earlier 
work  on  the  same  subject  is  so  elaborate  ami  comprehensive. 
The  next  place,  if  not  a  higher  one,  might  be  given  to  the 
treatise  of  Abbadie,  a  French  refugtje,  published  in  1GH4. 
Mis  countrymen  bestow  on  it  the  highest  eulogies;  but  it  waa 
never  so  well  known  in  England,  and  is  now  almost  forgotten. 
The  oi-al  conferences  of  Liraborch  with  Orebio,  a  Jew  of  con- 
^idui'uhle  learning  and  ability,  on  the  prophecies  relating  to 
the  Messiah,  were  reduced  into  writing,  and  published:  they 
are  still  in  some  request.  No  book  of  this  pericd,  among 
mauy   tliat    were    written,  reached  so  high  a  reputation  iu 
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England  a^  Leslie's  Short  Method  with  the  Deists,  pulilJHhed 
In  1694;  in  which  he  has  starled  an  argument,  pursut-d  with 
more  critLi-,iil  analysis  hy  others,  on  the  pecuHarly  distitictivo 
marks  of  credibility  that  pertain  to  the  8cri|)tural  miraeJes. 
The  authentidty  otthis  little  treatise  has  been  idly  quos- 
lioned  on  the  Continent,  for  no  better  reason  than  thai  a 
translation  of  it  has  been  published  in  a  piosthumoiis  editiou 
(17i!2)  of  the  works  of  Saint  Real,  who  died  in  1(5;>2.  But 
poethunious  editions  are  never  deemed  of  suilicient  authnritj 
to  establish  a  literary  title  against  f)08ses8ion;  and  Prosper 
Murehand  informs  us  that  several  other  tracts,  in  this  edition 
of  Saint  Ueal,  are  erroneously  ascribed  to  iiim.  The  internal 
evidence  thai  tlie  ijhort  Method  was  written  by  a  Pi-otestunt 
should  be  conclusive.' 

45.  Kvery  clianj^u  in  public  opinion  which  this  }>erio<l  wit- 
Prognmot  i*^**^'^  coidlrnicd  the  principles  of  religious  toleration 
loimiut  that  had  Uikeii  root  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  ceu- 
p  lie  p  w.  j^^^^ .  ^1^^  prr^ress  of  a  largi^r  and  more  c.itiiolic 
theology,  the  weakening  of  bigotrj'  in  the  minds  of  laymen, 
and  the  consequent  disregard  of  eccleslasticid  clamor,  not  only 
ill  Knglaiid  and  llulhmd,  but  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
France;  we  might  even  add,  the  violent  proceeilings  of  the 
last  government  in  the  revocation  of  the  E<iict  of  Nunt^s,  and 
the  cruelties  which  attended  it.  Louis  XIV.,  at  a  time  when 
mankind  were  beginning  to  renounce  the  very  theory  of  per- 
Becution,  renewed  the  ancient  enormities  of  its  practice,  and 
thus  unconsciously  gave  the  aid  of  moral  sympathy  and  indig- 
nation to  the  adveiTfte  ai-gnment  The  Protestant  refugees  of 
Fnuice,  scattered  among  their  brtitliren,  brought  home  to  nil 
minds   the   great   question  of  free  conscience ;  not  with  llic 
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Btupid  and  impudent  limitation  which  even  PmteBtan^  had 
eoIlletiuu^»  employed,  that  truth  indoed  might  not  b«  ro- 
Btruined,  but  that  error  might :  a  broader  foundation  was  laid 
by  the  great  advocates  of  toleration  in  this  period,  —  Bayle, 
Limborch,  and  I^cke,  —  as  it  had  formerly  been  by  Taylor 
and  Episotjpius.* 

46.  Btiyle,  in  1686,  while  yet  the  smart  of  his  banishment 
■was  kconly  Iclt,  puldi&htHl   his   Philosopliical   C'ora-  niiji«'» 
nienlary  on  the  text  in  Scripture,  '•  Compel  them  to  ^^^^ 
come  in ;"  a  text  which  some  of  the  advocates  of    oornioept 
peraeciition  were  accustomed  to  produce.     He  gives  "'' 

in  the  first  part  nine  reasons  against  tins  literal  meaning, 
among  which  none  are  philological.  In  the  second  part,  he 
replic-a  to  various  objections.  This  work  of  Bayle  docs  not 
Beem  to  me  as  subtle  and  logical  as  he  was  wont  to  be,  not- 
withstanding the  tbiTJial  syllogisms  with  which  he  commences 
each  of  his  chapters.  His  argument  against  compulsory  con- 
▼ersions,  which  the  absurd  interpretation  of  the  text  by  his 
adversaries  required,  is  indeed  irresistible ;  but  this  is  far 
from  sulMciently  establishing  the  right  of  toleration  itself.  It 
nppears  not  veiy  diffi<'ult  tor  a  skilfid  sophist,  and  none  was 
moixj  so  than  Bayle  himself,  U>  have  met  some  of  his  reason- 
ing with  a  specious  re|)ly.  The  sceptical  .irgnmeiit  of  Taylor, 
that  we  can  rarely  be  sure  of  knowing  the  truth  oui-sclves, 
and  consequently  of  condemning  in  others  what  is  ernjr,  he 
touches  but  slightly;  nor  does  he  dwell  on  the  political  advan- 
tages which  experience  h.os  shown  a  full  toleration  to  passess. 
In  the  thiiNl  part  of  the  Philosophical  Commentary,  he  refutes 
the  apology  of  Augnstin  for  persecution ;  and,  a  few  yeai-» 
afterwards,  lie  published  a  supplement  answering  a  book  of 
Juricu,  which  had  apj^ared  in  the  mean  time. 

47.  Locke  published  anonymously  his  Ixitter  on  Toleration 
10  1689.     The  season  was  propitious;  a  legal  tole-   loci,^', 
ranee  of  public  worship  had  tirst  been  granted  to  the   uau-ron 
dissenters  after  the  Revolution,  limited  indeed  to  such 

as  held  most  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  but  preparing  '.he 
nation  for  a  more  extensive  application  of  its  spiiit.  In 
the  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  Taylor  had  chiefly  in  view  to 
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deduce  the  justice  of  tolerating  a  diversity  in  religion,  from 
the  difficulty  of  knowing  the  tnith.  He  is  not  very  consistent 
as  lo  the  political  question,  and  limits  too  narrowly  the  pro- 
vince of  tolerable  opinions.  Locke  goes  more  expressly  to 
the  right  of  the  civil  magistrate^  not  omitting,  but  dwelling 
less  forcibly  on,  the  chief  arguments  of  his  predecessor.  Hia 
own  theory  of  government  came  to  hia  aid.  The  clergy  in 
guneral,  and  perhaps  Taylor  himself,  had  derived  the  magis- 
trate's jurisdiction  from  paternal  power.  And,  as  they  ap[i&- 
rently  assumed  this  power  to  extend  over  adidt  children,  it 
wfus  natural  to  give  thoee  who  succeeded  to  it  in  political  com- 
munities a  large  sway  over  the  moral  and  religious  behavior 
of  subjects.  Locke,  adopting  the  opposite  theory  of  compact, 
defines  the  commonwealth  to  be  a  society  of  men  constituted 
only  for  the  procuring,  preserving,  and  advancing  their  own 
civil  interests.  He  denies  altogether,  that  the  care  of  goals 
belongs  to  the  civil  magistrate,  as  it  has  never  been  committed 
to  him.  "  All  the  power  of  civil  government  rekites  only  to 
men's  civil  interests,  ia  confined  to  the  things  of  this  world, 
and  hath  nothing  to  do  with  the  world  to  come."  • 

48.  The  admission  of  this  principle  would  apparently  decide 
the  controversy,  so  far  as  it  rests  on  religious  grounda.  But 
IxKjke  has  recoui-se  to  several  other  argument*  indci»endent  of 
it.  He  proves,  with  no  great  dilliculty,  that  the  civil  power 
cannot  justly,  or  consistently  with  any  true  principle  of  reli- 
gion, com}>el  men  to  profess  what  they  do  not  believe.  Thi^i, 
however,  is  what  very  few  would,  at  present,  be  inclined  lo 
maintain.  The  reid  question  waa  as  to  the  publicity  of  opin- 
ions deemed  heterodox,  and  especially  in  social  worship ;  and 
this  is  what  those  who  held  tlie  magistrate  to  possess  an 
authority  patriarchid,  universal,  and  arbitrary,  and  who  were 
also  rigidly  tenacious  of  the  necessity  of  an  orthodox  faith,  as 
well  as  perfectly  convinced  that  it  waa  no  other  than  their 
own,  would  hardly  be  persuaded  to  admit  by  any  arguments 
that  Locke  has  idleged.     But  the  tendency  of  public  opinion 
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bad  begun  to  Tnanifost  itself  against  all  these  tenpts  of  the 
high-cliurch  f«rty,  bo  that,  in  the  ei<rhteentb  century,  the  prin- 
ciples of  general  tolerance  became  too  {lopular  to  be  disputed 
with  any  cJiance  of  attention.  Lot-ke  was  engaged  in  a  con- 
troversy through  his  first  Letter  on  Toleration,  which  produced 
n  gecond  and  a  ihii-d;  but  it  dcKss  not  appear  to  me  that  these, 
titough  longer  than  the  first,  have  con)*iderably  modified  its 
leading  positions.'  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  he  pleads  for  the 
universal  toleration  of  all  modes  of  worship  not  immoral  in 
their  natnre,  or  involving  doctrines  inimical  to  good  govern- 
ment ;  placing  in  the  latter  category  some  tenets  of  the 
luireh  of  Rome. 

49.  It  is  confessed  by  Goujet,  that,  even  in  the  middle  of 
'  the  seventeenth  century,  France  cotdd   boast  very   Frenrh 

little  of  pulpit  eloquence,     l'>e<juent  quotations  from  ■«"»«>»•• 

I  heathen  writers,  and  from  the  schoolmen,  with  little  solid 
morality  and  less  good  reasoning,  make  up  the  sermons  of 
that  age.'  But  the  revolution  in  this  style,  a*  in  all  others, 
thongh  perhaps  gradual,  was  complete  in  the  reign  of  IxMiia 
XIV.  A  slight  sprinkling  of  passages  from  the  fathers,  and 
Btill  more  frequently  from  the  Scri|)ture8,  but  always  short, 
and  seeming  to  rise  out  of  the  preacher's  heart,  ratlier  than  to 
be  sought  for  in  his  memory,  replaced  that  intolerable  parade 
of  a  theological  commonplace  book,  which  had  been  as  cu!»- 
tomary  in  France  as  in  England.     The  style  was  to  be  the 

I  perfection  of  French  eloquence,  the  reasoning  persuasive 
rather  than  dogmatic,  the  arrangement  more  methodical  and 
uliatributive  than  at  present,  but  withont  the  excess  we  find  in 
-our  old  ])reacher8.  This  is  the  general  character  of  French 
ipennons ;  but  those  who  most  adorned  the  pulpit  iiad  of  course 
their  individual  distinctions.  Without  delaying  to  mention 
jJiose  who  ai-e  now  not  greatly  remembered,  such  as  La  Ruo, 
Hubert,  Mascaron,  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  three  of  high 
reputation, —  Bourdaloue,  Bosanet,  and  Flechier. 

50.  Bourdaloue,  a  Jesuit,  but  as  httle  of  a  Jesuit  in  the 
or»t  acceptation  of  the  word  us  the  order  has  produced,  is 
markably  simple,  earnest,  practical:   he  convinces  rather 
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Uinn  c  Jinmanda,  nnd  by  conTincing  he  pentiados ;  (or  his  «!»• 
Bnordft-  courses  tend  always  to  some  duty,  to  soniethinj'  th«l 
*""•  ja  to  Ikj  tlone  or  avoided.     His  8entence»  j^re  tlioit, 

interi'ogativc,  full  nf  plain  and  solid  rcaiintiiiig,  tiniimhilious  in 
expression,  mnl  wholly  wilLoiit  Uiat  care  in  the  choice  of 
words  and  cadences  which  we  detect  in  Bossuet  and  FI61  liitr 
No  one  would  call  Bourdaloue  a  rhetorician  ;  and,  though  lie 
eonlinually  inlro<lucus  the  fathers,  he  luis  not  cauglit  theit 
vices  of  langtiage.' 

<>1.  Bourdaloue  is  almost  in  the  same  relation  to  Bossuet 
c\mii«r«d  "^  Patru  to  Le  Mai?tre,  thougli  the  two  oratore  of 
•rtthiioH-  the  pulpit  are  far  above  those  of  the  bar.  As  the 
one  is  short,  condensed,  plain,  rcasonin*;,  and.  Ibuugh 
never  feeble,  not  often  what  is  generally  called  eloijuenl ;  so 
the  other  is  animated,  figurative,  rather  difliise  and  prudi* 
gal  of  ornament,  addressing  the  imagination  more  than  the 
judgment,  rich  and  copious  in  cadence,  elevating  tlie  hearer 
to  the  pitch  of  his  own  sublimity.  Bossuet  is  sometimes  too 
declamatory,  and  Boni-daloue  pcrha|is  sometimes  borders  on 
dryness.  Much  in  the  sermon.s  of  the  former  is  true  jxH-try: 
but  he  has  less  of  sntisfactoi-y  and  persuasive  reasoning  than 
the  latter.  His  tone  is  also,  as  in  idl  his  writings,  too  domi- 
neering and  dogmatical  for  those  who  demand  something 
beyond  the  speaker's  authority  when  they  listen. 

62.  The  sermons,  however,  of  Bossuet,  taken  generally,  an 
tnnma  "^^  reckoner!  in  the  highest  class  of  his  numerous 
diMourHD  writings :  perhaps  scarcely  justioj  has  been  done  to 
them.  His  geuius,  on  the  other  hnml,  by  utiivenail 
confession,  never  shone  higher  than  in  llie  six  which  bear  the 
name  o<'  Oraisons  Funebres.  They  belong  in  substance  w) 
much  more  naturally  to  the  province  of  eloquence  tlian  of 
theoU)gy,  that  I  should  have  reserveil  them  for  another  placo, 
if  the  8e()aratinn  would  not  have  seemed  rather  unexpected  to 
the  reader.  Few  works  of  genius  perha|»s  in  the  Fnwich 
lunguiige  are  Ixitter  known,  or  have  been  more  prodigidly  ex- 
tolled.    Id  that  style  of  eloquence  which  the  ancients  called 
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|i!emon9trativc,  or  rather  descriptive  (iiruVi«r<i«3f).  the  style  of 
inegyric  or  commemoration,  they  are  doubt  U»ss  sujMirioa*  ta 
liliose  justly  celebrated  productions  of  Thiicytlidea  and  Plato 
have  descended  to  us  from  Greece ;  nor  lias  Boasuet  bnea 
equalled  by  any  later  writer.     Those  on  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
'  ltd,  on  her  daughter  the  Duchess  of  Orl<^ans,  and  on  the 
Prince  of  Corid^,  outshine  the  rest;  and,  if  a  differenee  is  to 
be  made  among  these,  we  might  perha|)s,  nft«r  some  lieMittitton, 
OQiif*er  the  palm  on  the  tirat.     The  range  of  topics  is  so  van- 
[Ous,  the  thoujj^its  so  just,  the  images  so  noble  and  poetical,  tho 
rbole  is  in  such  perfect  keeping,  the  lone  of  awful  contem- 
plation is  so  uniform,  that,  if  it  has  not  any  passages  of  such 
exti-aordinary  beauty  as  occur  in  the  other  two,  its  gtinei'al 
e^ct  on  the  mind  is  more  irresistible.' 

bH.  In  this  style,  much  more  of  omameat,  more  of  what 
ftjieaks  in  the  spirit,  and  even  the  very  phrase,  of  poetry,  to 
Ihe   imagination    and   the  heart,  is  permittud  by  a  rigorous 
Briticism,  tlian  in  forensic  or  in  deliberative  eloqwence.     The 
eauties    that   rise  betbre    the   author's   vision   are   not   re- 
Dounccd ;  the  brilliant  colore  of  bis  fancy  are  not  subdued; 
MB  jH-rioda  assume  a  more  rbythmicid  cadence,  and  emidat«, 
like  metre  itself,  the  voluptuous  iiarraony  of  musical  iatervals: 
rihe  whole  composition  is  more  evidently  formed  to  delight ; 
but  it  will  delight  to  little  purpose,  or  even   cease,  in  any 

» strong  sense  of  the  word,  to  do  so  at  all,  unless  it  b  ennobled 
by  moral  wisdom.  In  this,  Boasuet  was  pre-eminent:  his 
thoughts  are  never  subtle  or  far-fetclved  ;  they  have  a  sort  of 
breadth,  a  generality  of  afipUcation,  which  is  pei-uliarly  re- 
quired in  those  who  address  a  mixed  assembly,  and  whicb 
many  that  aim  at  what  is  profound  and  original  are  apt  to 
IIUS8.  It  may  be  confei^cd,  that  these  funeral  discourses  are 
not  exempt  from  some  defects,  frequently  inherent  in  pime- 
rrical  eloquence ;  they  ai^e  sometimes  too  rhetorical,  imd  do 
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I  ir»^-T-  •■   --Dn'  fertllo  in  fcrent 

lie  hui  U>  (k- 

fih-  iv  of  i'ourU«pii, 

^"■■;-rt.^«   tliAt 

"  TtUlll«, 

■f  oue  M 

,.„,,>i  u   ,,.:v.^iirM,  but 


the  man);  Brief  of  ui  eotlre  n&tloa  In  tha 

withfiHiif;  uf  LbuMe  TiMoiui  of  hojjtf  whit^b 
viiit  upiiD  tlio  uiilriiMl  voiith  ofn>vr\Uv,1a 

lU  «>iu(«iUi>'  with  gmi'i'-'i'  ii'il!\rml, 

with   bcnuly  «Iiil   Ian  ii.itml 

inUi  Ule  tnfub.    N(iriIi>J  i  '  li  tiis 

subject,  oxcupt  us  com  pa..  1  »  i.-jilct. 

Tlio  MnnoD  to  wliich  my  allu»iuu  will  N> 
umlentood  I.1  ei^t^wineJ  by  uiiitiy  tht!  HnnMl 
alTurt  of  this  pruarlior;  but,  if  reui  l«- 
cellicr  with  tlut  of  itji  prototypo.  It  wiU 
D«  lalil  a«iJa  lu  aiuiiMC  fecblu  uiit  utiiiu 
preuiTc. 
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not  ap{>car  to  show  so  little  effort  as  some  hnve  fanned  ;  tlm 
auiplitications  aro  sometimea  too  unmeasured ;  tbe  languajn 
Bomedmes  borders  too  nearly  on  that  of  the  stage  ;  above  all, 
tlicre  ia  a  tone  of  adulation  not  quite  pleasing  to  a  calm 
posterity. 

54.  Fl&;h5er  (the  third  name  of  the  Beventeenth  century, 
yj^j^  for  MassilJon  belongs  only  (o  the  next),  like  Bossuet, 
lias  been  more  celebrated  for  his  funeral  sermons 
than  for  any  others ;  but  in  this  line  it  is  untbrtunate  for  him 
to  enter  into  unavoidable  competition  with  one  whom  lie  can- 
not rival.  The  French  critics  extol  Flecliier  for  the  arrange- 
miMit  and  harmony  of  his  perio<la  ;  yet  even  in  this,  accoixling 
to  La  Harpe,  he  is  not  essentially  superior  to  Bossuet ;  and  to 
an  English  ear,  accustomed  to  the  long  swell  of  our  own 
writers  and  of  tlie  Ciceronian  school  in  Latin,  he  will  proba- 
bly not  give  so  much  gratification.  He  does  not  want  a  moral 
dignity,  or  a  certain  elevation  of  thought,  without  which  the 
funeral  panegyric  must  be  contemptible :  but  he  has  not 
the  majestic  tone  of  Bossuet;  he  does  not,  like  him,  raise  tbe 
heroes  and  princes  of  the  earth  in  order  to  abase  them  by 
paintings  of  mortality  and  weakness  ;  or  recall  the  hearer  ia 
every  passage  to  something  more  awful  than  human  power, 
and  more  magnificent  than  human  grandeur.  This  religioui 
solemnity,  so  characteristic  in  Boasuet,  is  hardly  felt  in  the  less 
emphatic  sentences  of  Flechier.  Even  where  his  exordiuin 
is  almost  worthy  of  comparison,  as  in  the  ftineral  discourse 
on  Turenne,  we  find  him  degenerate  into  a  trivial  eulogy,  and 
he  flatters  both  more  profusely  and  with  less  skilL  Hia  Btyk 
is  graceful,  but  not  wiliiout  attectation  and  fidse  taste.'  La 
Harpe  has  compared  him  to  Isocrates  among  tlie  orators  of 
Greece ;  the  place  of  Demosthenes  being,  of  course,  reserved 
for  Bossuet.* 


>  [Ia  Jlnrpe  Jtt.iUy  ridiculeii  an  cxpmi- 
Mlou  of  FLiit-bler^  In  hUi  funeral  wnoim  oa 
Miuliinic  ill!  Moiitauaicr:  "  Un  uirivQ dlmlt 
kutn-ruU  que  les  hnrnmot  dtnicnt  net  pour 
rnctloa  «t  pnur  In  rariiliiltc  da  Diondo,  ct 
qut-  li*tt  ihijnf.i  n*i!tjtk*i]t  niS?^  (|iu<  pour  le 
rupot  ft  pour  la  rvtnUte."  — -1842. J 

»  The  natiTp  tritt'ii  iMTlbe  «  njform  In 
tlio  sC)'le  of  pruiL-htDj;  to  Paolo  Segneri, 
whom  roriiUinl  dtnm  not  bwltato  to  call, 
witii  tht)  flanrfion,  he  Mavi,  of  pot^lierity, 
thi>  fatUiir  of  iLiilliin  clnquenc*.  It  l«  to 
\»  reinrmtiend,  tbat  Id  do  country  '■x'  tl>< 
pulnit  been  n  much  dcgnuied  by  empty 
aaBUunalinii,  and  ereu  bjr  a  atupkl  bitf 


fooDety.  "  Tbe  iBnjnugB  otStfuai."  tha 
name  writer  oKirrvw.  "Is  always  Hill  nf 
dignity  nml  hiu^iony.  Uv  Inlaid  it  with 
Apinndid  and  nU^gant  ezpnavlana,  nud  baa 
thus  nhtainnl  a  pbkce  among  tbe  autty>n 
to  whom  authnrttv  baa  ttmi  k(»vd  by  tiia 
Delia  Cruara  dliHUmary.  !'•-  ---i  ■>  nne 
flowing,  natural,  and  )n('  ut 

the    aKirtHClou  of   obM'!  um, 

which  paM  for  prw««  of  rh  ith 

many."    TimUrst-bi,  with  .iiv. 

(lAtiiin  of  Seicnvri,  admit  I  In 

blm  aome  T'^'^v"-'  "f  "'■ 
daavored  to 
I  haTe  nen  <  i 


> 


Chaf.  n. 


BARROW. 


55.  Tlic  8tyl«  of  prenching  in  England  was  leas  ornanMin« 
tal,  and  spoke  less  to  the  imagination  and  aftections,  g,^^,,^ 
thnti  these  celebrated  writere  of  the  Gallican  •union*: 
Chqrch  ;  but  in  some  of  our  chief  divines  it  had  •*""■• 
il3  own  excellences.  The  sermona  of  Barrow  display  a 
strength  of  mind,  a  comprehensiveness  iind  fertility,  which 
have  rarely  been  equalled.  No  better  proof  can  be  gi\en 
than  his  eight  sermons  on  tlte  government  of  the  tongue : 
copious  and  cxJiaustive  without  tautology  or  superiiuous 
d(!(>Jaination,  they  are,  in  moml  preaching,  wliat  the  best 
parts  of  Aristotle  are  in  etliical  philosophy,  with  more  of 
development  and  a  more  extensive  observation.  It  woidd  be 
Baid  of  these  semiona,  and  indeed,  with  a  few  exceptions,  of 
all  those  of  Burrow,  that  they  are  not  what  is  now  called 
evangelical:  they  indicate  the  ascendency  of  an  Arminian 
party,  dwelling,  far  more  than  is  usual  in  the  pulpit,  on 
moral  and  rational,  or  even  temporal  inducements,  and  some- 
times  hardly  aletaining  fi-nm  what  would  give  a  Utile  offence 
in  later  times.'  His  qnotations  also  from  ancient  philoso- 
phcra,  though  not  so  numerous  as  in  Taylor,  aie  equally 
uncongenial  to  our  ears.  In  his  style,  notwithstanding  its 
richness  and  occasional  vivacity,  we  may  censure  a  redun- 
dancy, and  excess  of  apposition  :  it  is  not  sufficient  to  avoid 
strict  tautology ;  no  second  phrase  (to  lay  down  a  general 
rule  not  without  exception)  should  be  so  like  the  hi-st,  that 
tlie  reader  would  naturally  have  undei-stood  it  to  be  comprised 


-  no  bnprMiiloi]  of  any  i]M*Ht  Uint  can  be 
tvckooeil  Diori'  cban  retollTi?  to  the  misn- 
nble  tone  of  hU  pndeeovorn.  The  ibl- 
lowliijs  fpiviuMni  la  from  one  of  hid  mrwt 
iitlwinMl  M-niioii.H ;  "  E  Crinto  non  |tfitri 
ottvucrv  ila  roi  che  irii  HzaettiAtc  un  L(>rt«>, 
nn  affronro,  vr-  .,  ..™,.i'-.,  una  porxpliitn.' 
Cbv  vorrr^ti  VttrRN'tecb'^v" 

dt-rvi  qu<-T»u.  ^,i..n... ,  iu  mm  ijuiwi  jH^r 
dire  cir  CKli  it  foivbtic ;  pun-bn  («  ixm 
dublti  iii  prwtram  a  pti>>U  dJ  un  traditjiro, 
qoal' «ra  iti'^i''   .ti  i,.vi.r-i'iM-ii   •){  ii^Hii^cir' 

1  rrpil'  io,  di  i  '  i-'ni  .\  pip 

>]ii    ..    ;. ^..i.    -..   utiito    per 

cofii|ii>iU'Xlu  t     Ali  CiiralU/ri, 
Uri,  lo  noil  vorrel  i|u<>!<tji  vnlta  flini 
B.     Nfel  rwto  U)  Ml  dl  certo,  rhe  m* 
otn  f<ifne  ft  T*>i  tlomKudaUi  ibi  qiieUa 
cho  chl&innt«  lit  vo^tru  daniii,  dA 
,  di  rut  forst'iiiiati  idnLutraU?  il  TolU), 
ri*i»1n>ne  le  vorIIh,  iunbii«  le  gnxh,  non 
[  Ti  ki<*(»  |>rvKU  'aqU  a  eoncodutKUclu.    K 


poi  t1  fat^  pregar  (ante  da  an  DIo  per  vol 

croreflwo?  O  conflmlonii;  O  rttupero! 
0  nigoi^na!''  —  iUrcoira  di  Frnxr  ILUinne 
{iu  Cliuwici  Italian!),  rol.  ii.  p.  846. 

Thi)4  ill  certainly  Tiot  tht*  manner  of  Boft* 
mirt,  and  mom  iilw  tlul  of  a  third-rat* 
Metlif»l(i*t  aniong  us, 

>  TbuH^  in  his  Harmon  ii^n«t  evil. 
Fpinkinclxvi.  I,  Barrow  tn-at»  il  «»  fit  "  fiit 
rn^'i.  li.".*-^  rir  nicn  of  coHrPC5t  fMlncntioa 
III   :  r.wLo,  linvui);  their  uiliuU 

(1-  'if^  cnnvi^ntaut  in  nieJinerit 

ml :  .:       iL.-ir    «.r.v     „,>>i,„,.    I 

bielvL'r  iilriul  II' 
Blir.h  sfrainp  ;  ^ 

of  a  f;ilr  n>pllt;iri ^.._  - 

to  tbrmM'tVC",  tUi  little  value  tiie  crxUit  «'f 
oth''r«,  or  caru  for  a^pffrniriK  it.  Mut  «itrlj 
laiiffiLif;:*'  in  unworthy  of  tiirif«  porwina, 
aiid  rannot  ooidly  bo  dravrn  from  thvoi, 
who  are  wont  t.0  exHnr.Ut:  their  thoiiuiUtM 
atout  nobler matlcn*,"  &C.  KuodsruuIJ 
venture  thin  now  Ihmi  tbe  pulpk 
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Taut  n. 


Sontli. 


therein.  nnrrrtw*8  language  is  more  Antiquated  btwI  formal 
than  tlmi  of"  his  an«-" ;  and  he  abounds  too  much  in  unoom- 
nion  words  of  I^aiiu  derivation,  frequently  Buch  as  apjiear  to 
have  no  authority  but  iiis  own. 

36.  South's  scnnons  be<;in,  in  order  <jf  date,  l)cfore  the 
Restoration,  and  come  down  to  nearly  the  end  of 
tlie  century.  They  were  much  celehmted  at  the 
time,  and  retain  a  portion  of  their  renown.  'I'his  is  by  n» 
means  surprifiing.  Soutii  had  great  qualiiications  for  that 
)>upularity  which  attends  the  pulpit ;  and  his  manner  was  at 
that  lime  original.  Not  diffune,  not  learned,  not  formal  in 
argument  like  iiurrow,  with  a  more  natural  structure  of  sen- 
tences ;  a  more  pointed,  though  by  no  means  a  more  fair  and 
dstisfactoiy,  turn  of  reasoning ;  with  a  style  clear  and  Engliuli, 
free  from  all  pedantry,  but  abounding  with  tiiose  cullociuial 
novelties  of  idiom,  which,  though  now  become  vulgar  and 
nlFensive,  the  age  of  Charles  II.  affected ;  sparing  no  pergonal 
or  temporary  sarcasm,  but,  if  he  seems  for  a  moment  to  Irotvi 
on  the  verge  of  buffoonery,  recovering  himself  by  some 
Btroke  of  vigorous  sense  and  language, —  such  was  the  witty 
Dr.  South,  whom  the  courtiers  deliglited  to  hear.  His  scj'mona 
want  nil  that  is  cidled  unction,  and  sometimes  even  earnest- 
ness, which  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  a  per|)etual  tone  of 
pbing  at  rebels  and  fanatics  ;  but  there  is  a  masculine  spirit 
about  them,  which,  combined  with  their  peculiar  eharacteriaties, 
would  naturally  fill  the  churches  where  he  might  be  hnard. 
South  appears  to  bend  towards  the  Armituau  tiieology,  without 
adopting  so  much  of  it  as  some  of  his  contemjmraries. 

67.  The  sermons  of  Tillotson  were  for  half  a  uentury 
more  rejid  than  any  in  our  language.  They  are 
now  bought  almost  as  waste  paper,  and  hardly  read 
at  all.  Such  is  the  fickleness  of  religious  ta^te,  as  abundantly 
numerous  instances  would  prove.  Tillotson  is  reckoned  ver- 
bose and  languid.  He  has  not  the  former  defect  in  nearly  so 
great  a  degree  as  some  of  his  eminent  predecessors  ;  but  thera 
is  (crtainly  little  vigor  or  vivacity  in  his  style,  Fnll  of  the 
Itomish  controversy,  he  is  perpetually  recurring  to  lluU 
*'  world's  debate ; "  and  he  is  not  much  less  hostile  to  all 
the  Calvinistic  tenets.  "What  is  most  remarkaUo  in  the 
theology  of  Tillotson,  is  liis  strong  assertion,  in  almost  all  hia 
BcrmoiLs,  cf  the  principles  of  natural  religion  and  morality, 
nut  only  as  the  basis  of  aQ  rcvelatioo,  wilEoul  a  dupeadeuufl 


TUlotMo. 


o. 


PEARSON. 
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whicli  tl  cnnnot  lie  believ««l,  but  as  nearly  coinoident  with 
iitftmnity  in  their  extent ;  a  len^^h  to  which  fijw  at  present 
ultl  be  rfudy  to  follow  him.  Tillotson  is  always  of  a  tole- 
it  aiid  oatholiu  spirit,  enforcing  right  actions  rather  tluui 
(liodnx  opinions,  and  obnoxious,  for  that  and  other  rcasoua, 
all  the  bigutsi  of  his  own  age. 

58.  It  bus  become  necessary  to  draw  towards  a  conclusion 
tliis  chapter:   the  matcritiGi  are  far  from  being  Expwitor? 

hausted.     In  expository,  or,  as  some  call  it,  exe-  "^''■b'' 
tical   tbeoIogVi  the  Enpilinh  divines  had  already  taken  a 
wnis  station.     Andi-es,  no  partial  estimator  of  Protee- 
writei-s,  extols  tliem  with  marked  praise.'     Those  who 
longed  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  form  a  portion  of 
vast  collection,  —  the  Critici  Sacri,  published  by  one  Beo,  a 
kseller,  in  16G0.     This  waa  in  nine  folio  volumes;  and  in 
,  Matthew  Pool,  a  nonconlorming  minister,  produced  his 
nopsia  Criticorum  in  five  volumes;  being  in  great  measure 
abridgment  and  digest  of  the  former.     Bt^e  complained  of 
lo  infraction  of  bis  copyright,  or  rather  his  equitable  interest; 
t  such  a  dispute  hardly  ]>erttuiLS  to  uur  history.*     The  work 
Pool  was  evidently  a  more  original  Uibor  than  the  former 
ammond,  Patrick,  and  other  conmieutators,  do  honor  to  tlio 
Anglican  Cimrch  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century, 

59.  Peai-son'a  Ex[)osition  oi'  tiie  Apostles'  Creed,  published 
H>59,  is  a  standard  book  in  English  divinity.     It   p<nr>»iinn 

UcpaodiS  beyond  Uie  literal  purport  of  the  creed  '•'•Crwd. 
teelf,  to  most  articles  of  orthodox  belief,  and  is  a  valuable 
tuomary  of  arguments  and  authorities  on  tliat  aide.  The 
loseuees  of  Peareon.  and  his  judicious  selections  of  pronia, 
istiuguish  liim  from  many,  eapecially  the  earlier  theologians, 
me  might  Htirmiee  tlmt  his  undeviuting  adherence  to  what 
calls  the  church  is  hardly  consistent  with  independent  of 
Inking ;  but,  considered  as  an  advottate,  he  is  one  of  mucik 
indgniout  and  skill.  Such  men  as  Pejiraon  and  StillingHcet 
roiild  have  been  conspicuous  at  the  bar,  which  wo  could  not 
uite  alRrm  of  Jeremy  Taylor. 

GO.  Simon,  a  regular  priest  of  the  congregjition  called  The 
tJratoi'y,  which  has  been  rich  in  eminent  men,  owes  mucli  of 
tame  to  his  Critical  History  of  the  Old  Testament.  This 
ivork,  bold  in  nuiny  of  its  poaitiona,  as  it  then  seemed  to  both 


*  I  Mil  Isgltwi,  phn  unplo  i(|niio  tmn 
dcmrblironn  orcu|iQi«  in  queato  v«po  dull' 
•ngslica  urn,  is  V  isUluto  della  mMtr' 


npuni  d  ppnn«f.teMn  i*w^T  dUstro  h  hittl  i 
pij  cli-gTii  tlclU  niMlrii  sliuiii  ?  "  —  Vol.  xU. 
|i.  268.  '  Cbolmen 
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tlie  Catliollc  and  Protestant  orthodox,  after  being  nearly 
ainion'i  strangled  by  liosauet  in  Fm«<eT  appean-d  ut  Rol- 
jrii4«J  tcrdiun  in  1685.  Bossnet  attwied  it  wiih  extreme 
*"»'**'"»•  vivacity,  but  with  a  real  inferiority  to  Simon  Iwilh 
in  learning  and  candor.'  Le  Clcrc,  on  hia  side,  cai"ped  more 
at  the  Critical  History  than  it  scenis  to  deserve.  Many  para- 
doxes, a?  they  then  were  called,  in  this  famous  work,  ai-e  now 
received  as  truth,  or  at  lea^t  pass  without  reproof.  Sinuin 
may  possibly  bi;  too  prone  to  novelty ;  but  a  love  of  tnith  as 
well  as  great  acutenesa  are  visible  throughout.  His  CriticjJ 
History  of  the  New  Testament  wna  published  in  1  ('.H9,  and 
one  or  two  more  works  of  a  similar  descri|ttion  before  the 
close  of  the  century. 

61.  I  have  on  a  former  occasion  adverted,  in  a  correspond- 
ing cliapter,  to  publications  on  witchcraft  and  similar  eupCT" 
Btitions.     Several  might  l)o  mcutiouod  at  ihia  time:  the  belief 
in  such   tales  was  assailed  by  a  prevalent  scepticism  which 
cidled  out  their  advociitea.     Of  these  the  most  unworthy  to 
have  exhibited  their  great  talents  in  sucli  a  cause  were  our 
own  philosophers,  Henry  More  and  Joseph  Glanvil.      The 
Sadducisntus  Triumphatus,  or  Treatise  on  Apparitions,  by  tlie 
latter,  has  passed  through  several  editions ;  while  his  Scepsis 
Scientilica  lias  hai-dly  been  seen,  perhaps,  by  six  living  per^ 
sons.     A  Dutch  minister,  by  name  l>ekker,  raised  a  great 
clamor  against  himself  by  a  downright  denial  of  all  power  to 
the  devil,  and  consequently  to  his  supposed  instruments,  the 
ancient  beldams  of  Hollaud  and  other  countries.     His  Monde 
Knchante,  originally  publislied  in  Dutch,  is  in  four  voiutncs« 
written  in  a  systematic  manner,  and  with  tedious  prolixity. 
There  was  no  groimd  for  imputing  infidelity  to  the  author, 
except  the  usual  ground  of  calumniating  every  one  who  quits 
the  lieateu  path  in  theology ;    but  his  explanations  of  Scrip- 
ture, in  the  case  of  the  demoniacs  and  the  like,  are,  as  usual 
with  those  who  have  taken  the  same  line,  rather  forced.     The 
iLiurth  volume,  which  contains  several  curious  stories  of  ima- 
gined jiossession,  and  some  which  resemble  what  is  now  called 
magnetism,  is  the  only  part  of  Bekker's  oncc-ctJebrated  book 
that  can  \)e  read  with  any  pleasure.    Bekker  wiis  a  Cartesian, 
and  liis  theor}'  was  built  too  much  on  Cnrtceiun  assumptions 
of  the  imi)OSsibility  of  spirit  acting  ou  body. 

>  lHfrn<«)  de  U  Trxlitk>a  do*  SniDta    prfante  i  Trvnmic,  U.  vol.  \v,  p,  3U, 
PAku;  iKutcch  iJe  Buwuet,  >ai.  t.,  ind    Bauuet,  Via  dc  BoMuat,  Iv,  S74. 
Inatructioiui  Hur  la  Vvrnloa  du  N.  T.,  Im- 
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CHAPTER  m. 

■nrOKT  OF  SPBCULATITK  FHILOSOPIIT  FROM  IflBO  TO  11M 


I 


ifWoMUmi  —  Uigldux  —  Cud  worth  —  8ket«h  of  th«  Phllonophj  of  Ouaenili  - 
CitrUsliiQliiai  —  I'orl-Royiil  Logic  —  Aatlyeis  oT  the  Seuvb  for  Trntb  of  lUla> 
bnnche,  and  of  tha  Kthiea  of  Splnon — OUhtU  —  Iioeka'i  Kam;  on  UlaUiuiiaa 

1.  The  Aristotelian  and  scholastic  metaphysics,  though 
ehalceti  on  every  side,  and  especially  by  the  rapid  ArintoteiiMi 
])ix>gre#3  of  the  Cartesian  theories,  had  not  lost  their  >>»««»pbynica. 
hold  over  the  theologians  of  the  I^man  Church,  or  even 
the  Protestant  universities,  at  the  beginning  of  this  period, 
and  haj-illy  at  its  close.  Brucker  enumerates  several  writers 
of  that  class  in  Grermany;'  and  we  find,  as  late  as  lf>03.  a 
fomuil  injunction  by  the  Sorlwnne,  that  none  who  taught  phi- 
losophy in  the  colleges  under  its  jurisdiction  should  introduce 
any  novelties,  or  swerve  from  the  Aristotelian  doctrine."  The 
Jesuits,  rather  unfortunately  for  their  cre<lit,  distinguished 
ibcmselres  as  strenuous  advocates  of  the  old  philosophy,  and 
thii**  lost  the  advantage  they  had  obtained  in  philology  as 
enemies  of  barbarous  prejudice,  and  encouragers  of  a  progre* 
Bive  spirit  in  their  disciples.  Rapin,  one  of  their  most  acoom 
pllshed  men,  after  speaking  with  little  resjKJct  of  the  Novum 
Organum,  extols  the  disputations  of  the  schools  as  the  best 
method  in  the  education  of  young  men,  who,  aa  he  fanciea, 
Lavu  too  little  erperience  to  delight  in  physical  science.* 

AiiHtotetlrA  doctdiue  ^tudere.  qunin  bft^ 
tenna  tuorpotum  fuerit  in  AcjulemiA  Flk- 
rifkotil,  omiault  SfKlolM  iivjiini;«niloni  e8M 
iUi«,  boo  «t  ib  qui  doceiit  pliilOKiphfiun  in 
collegilD  ftno  nglmini  crtHlidifi,  ne  tleiuuop« 
novitatibu«  nluiiuint,  auC  «b  A ri/«CuU-lira 
iloctriun  dvaw'taut.  31  !>»:.  Ilill3."  —  Ar- 
gentre.  Colltictio  Jiiill<*k)rtiin,  li.  IfiO. 

>    U^fli'X.innii   our   U    l*o4itli|U«,    p,  »& 
llu  lulmtu,  bowaver,  UiMl  to  iulrajuc* 


>  VftI  Iv.  8m  hi*  lonr  and  luborioiu 
shApUir  oa  tha  Arifltot«Uan  philonopherfl 
of  the  iilxt«eiith  and  ferentmnth  ctriitu- 
t<M :  fw  one  «ba  annu  to  bare  Uona  mon 
thaa  mp7  Hnxkn-. 

*  "  Oam  TdalTim  fwiwt  ad  8ocistat«m 

IBartMHiiaal  ooanuUfM  philomphim  pro- 

MWM,  »K  tu  edam  aliquaudo  qui  ad  So- 

I  rit'talrm    anbatant,  noTai*  quoAlajii   dnc- 

Irtnu*  In  phllMOphkia  wsclari,  minuiique 


M 


voato. 
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2.  It  is  a  clifltciilt  and  dangerous  choice,  in  a  u(;w  atate  of 

public  opiniou  (aiid  we  have  to  make  it  at  preseni), 
<Udo.  between  that  which  may  itself  pass  away,  aiid  thai 

WhiS^      whit^h  must  efl'ace  wliat  haa  gone  before.     Those  who 

clung  to  the  ancient  philosophy  believed  that  itacon 
and  Descartes  were  tlio  idola  of  a  transitory  fashion,  and  thai 
the  wisdom  of  long  ag«ia  would  regain  its  ascendency.  They 
were  deceived,  and  their  own  reputation  has  been  swept  off 
with  the  systems  to  which  they  adliered.  Thomas  White,  an 
Kuglish  Catholic  priest,  whose  Latin  apj>ellation  is  Albitu, 
endeavored  to  maintain  the  Aristotelian  metapliysics  and  the 
sclioliistic  terminology  in  several  works,  and  espeoially  in  an 
attack  upoQ  Glauvil's  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing.  This  Iwok, 
entitled  Sciri,  I  know  only  through  Glanvil's  reply  in  his 
second  edition,  by  which  White  appears  to  be  a  mere  Aristo- 
telian. He  was  a  friend  of  Sir  Kcnelra  Digby,  who  was  hira- 
8el£,  though  a  man  of  cnuaiderabhi  uUeuts,  incapable  of  disen- 
ttuigling  his  mind  from  the  Peripatetic  hypotheses.  The 
power  of  wonla  indeed  is  so  great ;  the  illusions  of  what  ia 
eallcd  realism,  or  of  believing  that  general  terms  have  an 
objective  exterior  l>eing,  are  so  natund,  and  especially  ao 
hound  irp  i)olli  with  our  notions  of  essentixd,  espocitdly  theolo- 
gical, truth,  and  with  our  popular  language,  —  that  no  man 
could  in  that  age  be  miu^h  censured  for  not  casting  off  his 
fetters,  even  when  he  had  heard  the  cidl  to  liberty  from 
some  modem  voices.  We  fiml  that,  even  aJiter  two  ceutuines 
of  a  better  method,  many  are  always  ready  to  tall  back  into  a 
rerhal  process  of  theorizing. 

3.  Logic  was  taught  in  the  Arh^totellan  method,  or  rather 
in  one  which,  with  some  change  for  the  worsts,  hud 
been    gradually    lounded   upon   it.      Burgersdicins, 

iu  this  and  in  other  sciences,  seems  to  have  Itecn  in  repute  - 
Smiglvuiiis  idsu  is  meutioued  with  praise.'     These  lived  both 


Locla. 


more  expedaieDt  and  olMermaofi  would 
tw  ftn  Iinprovenii*nt.  '*  I>u  nale  il  y  a  n\i- 
pan-nrn  mus  Ibh  lolx,  iiiil  ne  PoulTrent 
point  (I'innoviitioD  diwf  I  iin|j|«  den  oh<Mdi 
urivertwllcnient  ctabllM,  a'kulorMiroiit 
poiut  U'autni  mittimte  qu«  rails  i|ui  ust 
nujiiurdnitil  po  UMip.  fiMnn  \m  iiDiver. 
Blt/'j4;  fvOn  lie  nc  piui  ilfvnner  trop  d«  !!• 
cenoo  &  la  prutnion  qu^nn  k  DritiirvUeirient 
prtnr  1*J6  uouvi'tlisi  opiiiioTiB.  (lout  l«  coim 
mi  d^une  djuigemuw  Mni«ecin«Dt.e  iIaiu 
un  ^t»t  Men  rtel£;  ni  lutrnculi^rainent 
que  la  phUmoplife  eit  an  da  Mjjaou  d<H«t 


to  tpri  U  Kllglao  poor  ■'•zpllqiur  dun 

^  *'  lj%  l>>|;liiua  lia  Smi^liwliu/*  njt  ll>- 
pbi,"«ituti  Mouvnige."  The luiic  writer 
PTOcoudtf  to  objcTTc.  tjiat  tbe  .^pcuilanls  of 
Uii!  (inwodlo^  i»B(un'  brid  camiptnl  lof^ie 
bv  tjieir  KubtiUlaA.  ''  En  <e Jvtiinl  dwu  ittm 
KpcruUtioas  cn*u«»»«  'mi  i.'iir.-.i..Dt  rien  J« 
revl.   leurl    philo^*-'  i>-nt    I'Arl 

d'uvair  de  la  wbwn  uiwiiii,  •! 

dt.  dootuir  dtt  IjL  cuuu.u. ,  -  .  ....:m(«  fm  m 
R^jfcU  qurd  (le  HpAitleuiw,  •  4^*  (|iil  ('tol'  ** 
plui  dewlnnniitthk."  — p.  OU.    But  ati 
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in  tJie  fonner  i>nrt  of  t)je  ccntory.  But  tbcy  were  superaedvd, 
nt  Icuet  in  KufjUind,  by  Wallits  whoeo  Insiitutio  Logioe  nil 
Coniinunes  I  Ibus  Ai-cummodnta  wa«  published  in  16^7.  Ho 
claims,  oa  au  inipruvvment  upon  tiiti  received  system,  llto 
L'lassifying  singular  propositions  among  nnivcrsals.'  Bnnius 
Iwul  nmdo  a  third  cIb.ss  of  tJiem,  and  in  this  he  seems  to  bare 
been  generally  followed.  Aritttotle,  though  it  docs  notappinr 
Ihiit  he  i»  explicit  on  the  subject,  does  not  rank  them  as  ])ur- 
ticuiar.  That  Wallis  is  right  will  not  be  doubted  by  any  one 
«t  present ;  hut  Im  originidity  we  must  not  assert.  The  same 
had  been  pen:eived  by  the  authors  of  the  Port-Royal  Logir ; 
a  work  to  wliich  he  has  made  no  nllusion?  Wallis  claims  ideo 
as  his  own  the  method  of  i-educing  byjiothetical  to  categorical 
svUogiarus,  and  proves  it  elaborately  in  a  separate  tlisscrtiition. 
A  smaller  treatise,  still  much  used  at  Oiford,  by  Aldrich, 
Conipendiura   Artis  Logicce,  1691,  is  clear  and  concise,  but 

'  seems  to  contain  nothing  verj'  important ;  and  he  jUludes  to 
the  Art  de  I'enscr  in  a  tone  of  insolence,  which  mnst  rouxe 
indignation  iu  those  who  are  acquiiinted  with  thai  excellent 
work.  Aldricli's  censm'es  are,  in  mauy  instances,  nieiv  cavil 
and,  misrepresentation :  I  do  not  know  that  they  are  right  in 
any.'     Of  tlie  Art  de  Peuser  itself,  we  shall  have  something 

I  to  say  In  the  coui-se  of  this  chapter. 

4.  before  we  proceed  to  those  whose  philoeophy  may  ho 
njckoned  origitud,  or  at  least  modeni,  a  very  few  de-  gi,„|^t, 
eerve  mention  who  have  endeavored  to  maintain  or  ijhtwnf  or 
restore   that   of  anti(iuity.      Stanley's    History   of  '"''"••^i*? 
Philosophy,  in  1  (>o 6,  is  in  great  measure  coniined  to  biography, 


mdft  bitve  b«ai  ntbnr  the  hull  of  their 
in«biphv»i««  thaa  of  vrhftt  is  strictly 
««a«ii  lofrip. 

J  .1  »...,...  !.„,.  -H -T -i-'rr  notatwii  TcUra, 
quiti  !  ii'ikr,  ct   (inrtfr 

Alionu  'iin   hn^  dicvrre. 

i  voTKnt  ril^^:r  fo 

nUiriduu  r'l',  .  'li 

sou    UitJiii^.iii.      >•'<!  ].>m  >  |ri.-i  lull   llOO 

et  pnrter  oieulcm  Aritlntelbi 
fuoutum  DiuKilui.  ounquiLui  eJuAiDo- 
iilarem,  rTi%'  Kara  ftcpof  appellat 
•ut  pr«  tali  buket),  et  pnoter  tvi  nutiinim  : 
Koxi  euim  hie  agltur  d«  partiruljLnrat* 
■alqacti  (quod  aroftov  Toc&t  AriatubiLU, 
BOO  Kara  fupofi  »««1  <J«  partlalltnti?  pne- 
^dinttioiiiR.  .  .  .  NM)ueegt){nirritii  DOTutor 
[crmnrti'Jufl  PKU1  qui  \irc  (lixeriyi,  RntI  illl 
iiliu  noTatuKa  qui  ab  ATi«tot«Uca  doc- 
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triiw  mTBMrint:  eoqim  maltn  Introdiii- 
tirlnt  lDr4»U]in<Klik  d<*  (pin)!!!*  huo  Uura  iiUe- 
tur/*  —  p.  125.  lie  him  jiitrrwitrii*  4 
flcpnmtQ  UifMTtafi'Hi  or  tlit*l!*  ti>  pi'ov* 
this  mow  nt  Icnjttli.  I>  Mriim  flat  dm 
nuDitoW  hi'lU  «  tliird  cIjuw  i*f  pni|«if!tli>it«, 
nvitLiC'r  iiuivi'TNil  ttor  piirtirular,  to  wlii<  h 
thi-.v  fnive  tlie  nuoe  of  propnOy  eqtilrAlcot 
Ui  ^iiigiilMjr. 

'  Art  ij»  I'l'nior.  pnrt  11.  chnp.  ill. 

A  Ono  of  AMHrli^  nh&n^  agaliut  ch» 
author  of  tbc  Art  do  I'vumr  la,  tbut  b* 
bring*  fcnfarJ  a»  »  (fTWkt  dlMoTwy  th« 
«(4<iiilit}'  of  thi-  nnKlf  vt » <-Uilii>goa  Co  IMM 
right  Hnglts* ;  aitd  unotber  la,  tlut  lie  gives 
tiA  an  (rxnmplc  of  h  n^iilnr  ffvlini^n  onv 
thiif  liiif  obTioiiHly  five  (crmif ;  thun  ex- 
ptftlng  tbc  O.^foni  stHdi-nt*  lor  liioni  h« 
wrot«  to  lietU-Tu  that  Anloay  Amauld 
adttior  Itnrw  tlii-  Ont  boolt  of  EacBd  ost 
the  uien  rudltueoti  oreoauona  Iccie. 


^d  uevor  a  cr  ^^  ^^^  ^""i^ier  years,  «  "T;     lis  aim  »» 

^-  ^'^fGeV^S.d  partly  «^^;^;^^tof  St^^^VrV-^-^  ^ 

t,  prove  that  "J^Sl^m  tie  S-^^.^^ogy, -^^iJ^ 

'^'^  Mnd  moiai>hys'=  °'„  ^Qale  b.«  ^J  ^o  tiud  a  g« 
^^'''■'  ri  ^^-l  "''and  indeed  to  proi^^^^  ^„j  Ui*  M 
usual  '"'    ,;i„.on\iers,  a^'^    v.;in80iiM  °*         .»    «ud  scrO^ 

'S-'^te  tr  a  detemuued  C^    ^^^^  ;,  just,  beg   ^^^  beea>^ 
yVut  be  ^  ^^^  ^t,^t«ver  ^'^f  ^^i„.r  without  U»i«  j^.  , 

Qot  to  say,        ^  ^iuetb  ""^^^ 'because  he  «  i^       ^^„^ 

reasons  ot  fe  ^^le  divine  ^^^^^  wivo 

ftU  dependeut  ou  ^^^^  ^)»^ 


.cars  bef''^' S^ng  ^'^^^T  ..  iJhap«  '««  '*'^" 

L^^Sfe^^tS^-- 

Vhan  the  former;  l>u^  ^^^.^^.t  wxth  ^^^^^ 
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irooesses  of  reasouiug,  than  the  latter.  Upon  the  whole,  how« 
ver,  he  belongs  to  llio  school  of  antiquity ;  and  probably  hL» 
Wish  WBS  to  be  classed  with  it  Cudworth  was  one  of  those 
whom  Hobbea  bad  roused  by  the  atheistic  and  immoral  theo- 
ries of  the  Leviathan  ;  nor  did  any  antagonist  perhapa  of  that 
|)Iiilosopher  bring  a  more  vigorous  understanding  to  Uie  com- 
bat. This  understanding  was  not  so  much  obstructed  in  ita 
own  exercise  by  a  vaat  erudition,  as  it  is  sometimes  concealed 
|>y  it  from  the  reader.  Cudworth  has  passed  more  for  a 
•ecorder  of  ancient  philosophy,  tlian  for  one  who  might  stand 
11  a  respectable  class  among  pliilosophers ;  and  hia  work, 
:hough  long,  being  unfinished,  as  well  as  full  of  digression,  its 
jbject  hns  not  been  fully  apprehended. 

7.  This  object  was  to  establish  the  liberty  of  human  actions 
Igainst  the  falnliste.  Of  tlie.se  he  lays  it  down  tliat  j^j,,,„,_ 
there  are  three  kinds :  the  first  atheistic ;  the  second 
admitting  a  Deity,  but  one  acting  necessarily  and  without 
taioral  perfections ;  the  third  grfuiting  the  moral  attributes  of 
God,  but  asserting  all  human  actions  to  be  governed  by  necas- 
Bary  laws  which  he  has  ordained.  Tlie  first  book  of  the  In- 
tellectual System,  which  alone  is  extant,  relates  wholly  to  the 

£  roofs  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity  against  the  atheistic  fatal- 
its,  his  moral  nature  being  rarely  or  never  touched  ;  so  that 
the  greater  and  more  interesting  piu't  of  the  work,  for  the 
Bake  of  which  the  author  projected  it,  is  wholly  wanting, 
nnless  we  take  for  fragments  of  it  some  writings  of  the  author 
presenred  in  the  British  Museum. 

8.  The  first  chapter  conlaius  an  account  of  the  ancient 
corpuscular  philosophy,  which,  till  corrupted  by  Leu-  sketch 
cippus  and  Dernocritus,  Cudworth  takes  to  have  '''^"■ 
been  not  only  theistic,  but  more  consonant  to  theistic  princi* 
pics  tlian  any  other.  These  two,  however,  brought  iu  a 
ialjxlism  grounded  on  their  o\vn  atomic  theory.  In  the  second 
chapter,  he  states  very  fully  and  fairly  all  their  argument^  or 
mttier  all  that  have  ever  been  adduced  on  the  atheistic  side. 
In  the  third,  he  expatiates  on  the  hylozoic  atheism,  as  he  calls 
it,  of  Strato,  which  accounts  the  universe  to  be  animated  in 
nil  its  parts,  but  without  a  single  controlling  intelligence ;  and 
liilverts  to  another  hyiwthesis,  which  gives  a  vegetable  but 
not  sentient  life  to  the  world. 

9.  This  leads  Cudworth  to  his   own  famous   theory  of  a 
plastic  nature,  a  device  to  account  fur  the  oiH3ratiou8  of  physical 
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lawB  without  the  contintied  agency  of  the  Deity.  Of  this  plastic 
ffehpiutte  energy  be  speaks  in  rnther  a  coDfused  and  indefinite 
Bktara.  manner,  giving  it  iit  one  place  a  sort  of  ifuiitieat 
life,  or  wliat  he  ealls  "a  drowsy  nnawakened  cogitation,"  aud 
nlways  treating  it  or  an  entity  or  real  being.  This  IaQgiiag« 
of  Cud  worth,  and  indeed  the  whole  hypotlie^ia  of  a  phiftic 
nature,  wtis  unable  to  stand  tl»e  searching  eyo  of  Buyle,  wlto, 
in  au  article  of  his  dicliouary,  pointed  out  its  uuphilosopliicul 
nud  diingerous  nj"8uniptious.  Le  Clerc  endeiivored  to  gupjiort 
Ciidwortb  against  liayle,  but  with  little  success.'  It  bus  Imii, 
liowever,  some  partiwins,  thoufjh  mtlier  among  pbysiologisli 
than  metapliysicianB.  Grew  adopted  it  to  explain  vegetation; 
aud  the  phistic  natnre  differs  only,  as  I  conceive,  fronj  what 
Hunter  and  Abemetby  have  called  life  in  organixod  bodies 
by  its  more  extensive  agency:  for  if  we  are  to  believe  that 
there  is  a  vital  jMJwer,  not  a  mere  name  (or  the  sequence  of 
phenomena,  which  marshals  the  mole^rulca  of  animal  asul 
vegetable  substance,  we  can  see  no  reason  why  a  similar 
energy  sliould  not  determine  other  molecules  to  imsume  geome- 
trioal  figures  in  crystallization.  The  error  or  pariuU^x  i»n- 
sists  in  assigning  a  real  nnity  of  existence,  and  a  roal  power 
of  causation,  to  that  which  is  unintelligent. 

10,  The  fourth  chapter  of  tlie  Intellectual  Systi^m,  of  viwt 
Hi»  vrount  'og^h,  aiul  occupyiug  lialf  the  entire  work,  Uituichoa 
ftToi.i  phiio-  into  a  sea  of  old  philosophy,  iu  order  to  show  the 
*"*'  '■  unity  of  a  supreme  God  to  have  been  a  general 
belief  of  antifpiify.  "In  this  tburlh  chapter,"  he  says,  "we 
were  necessitated  by  the  matter  itself  to  run  out  iuto  pljilolo- 
gy  and  antiquity,  as  also  in  the  other  parts  of  the  book  we  do 
oAeu  give  an  account  of  the  doctrine  of  the  ancients  ;  which, 
however  some  over-severe  philos»>phers  may  look  iipou  tiisti- 
diously  or  undervalue  aud  depreciate,  yet  aa  we  conceived  it 
oflea  necessary,  so  pwssibly  may  the  variety  thereof  not  be 
ungrateful  to  others,  and  this  mixture  of  phiiok>g)-  throughout 
tiie  whole  sweeten  and  allay  the  severity  of  philosophy  to 
them ;  the  main  thing  which  the  book  pretenda  to,  in  the 
mean  time,  being  the  philosophy  of  religion.  But,  for  our 
part,  we  neither  call  philology,  nor  yet  philosophy,  our  um- 
tress,  but  serve  ourselves  of  cither  as  occasion  reqiiii-eth."" 

1 1.  The  wliole  fourth  cluipter  may  be  reckoned  one  great 
episode;  and,  as  it  coutaiua  a  store  of  useful  knowledge  on 
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Rucient  phllosopfay,  it  has  not  only  been  more  read  than  the 
remaining  part  of  the  Intellectual  System,  but  has  been 
the  cause,  in  more  than  one  respect,  that  the  work  has 
been  erroneously  judged.  Thus  Cudworth  has  been  reckoned, 
by  very  respectable  authorities,  in  the  Platonic  school  of  phi- 
losophers,  and  even  in  that  of  the  later  Platonists ;  for  which 
I  perceive  little  other  reason  than  that  he  has  gone  diffusely 
into  a  supposed  resemblance  between  the  Platonic  and  Chris- 
tian Trinity.  Whether  we  agree  with  him  in  this  or  no,  the 
subject  is  insulated,  and  belongs  only  to  the  history  of  theolo- 
gical opinion :  in  Cudworth's  own  philosophy,  he  appears  to 
be  an  eclectic ;  not  the  vassal  of  Plato,  Plotinus,  or  Aristotle, 
though  deeply  versed  in  them  all.^ 

12.  In  the  fifth  and  last  chapter  of  the  first  and  only  book 
of  the  Intellectiud  System,  Cudworth,  reverting  to 
the  various  atheistical  arguments  which  he  had  stat>  men?° 
ed  in  the  second  chapter,  answers  them  at  great  J^^^ 
length,  and,  though  not  without  much  erudition, 
perhaps  more  than  was  requisite,  yet  depending  chiefly  on  his 
own  stores  of  reasoning.  And  inasmuch  as  even  a  second 
rate  philosopher  ranks  higher  in  literary  precedence  than  the 
most  learned  reporter  of  other  men's  doctrine,  it  may  be 
unfortunate  for  Cudworth's  reputation  that  he  consumed  so 
much  time  in  the  preceding  chapter  upon  mere  learning,  even 
though  that  should  be  reckoned  more  useful  than  his  own 
reasonings.  These,  however,  are  frequently  valuable ;  and,  i\a 
I  have  intimated  above,  he  is  partially  tinctured  by  the  philo- 
sophy of  his  own  generation,  while  he  endeavors  to  tread  in 
the  ancient  paths.  Yet  he  seems  not  aware  of  the  place 
which  Bacon,  Descartes,  and  Grassendi  were  to  hold ;  and  not 
only  names  them  sometimes  with  censure,  hardly  with  pnuse, 
but  most  inexcusably  throws  out  several  intimations  that  they 
had  designedly  served  the  cause  of  atheism.  The  disposition 
of  the  two  former  to  slight  the  argument  from  final  causes, 
though  it  might  justly  be  animadverted  upon,  could  not 
warrant  this  most  uncandid  and  untrue  aspersion.      iiut 

I  ["  Codworth,"  mjs  a  late  very  learned  cepUve  representations.    He  deserves  the 

Mid  strong-minded  vrlter,  **  should  be  rend  highest  prairie  for  integrity  as  a  ^rriter: 

With  the  notes  of  Mosheim ;   unless,  in-  his  learning  was  supenibundnnt,  and  his 

deed,  one  be  so  acquainted  with  the  philo-  intellect  vigorous  enough  to  wield  it  to  his 

Kiphy  and  religion  of  the  ancients,  and  so  purpai^e.     But  he  tnnafers  his  own  con- 

acecutomed  to  reasoning,  and  to  estimating  ceptious  to  the  heathen  philasophers  and 

tbe  power  aod  the  ambiguity  of  language,  religionists,"  Sfcc.  —  Norton  on  Genuine 

Mlobaabla  to  comet  for  hinuwlf  bia  da-  neaa  of  Oospela,  vol.  U.  p.  216.  — 181<.] 
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justice  was  cven-hnuded.  Cudworth  himself  di«l  not  escape 
the  slander  of  bigots  :  it  was  idly  said  by  Dryden,  that  he  had 
put  the  arguments  against  a  Deity  so  well,  that  some  thought 
he  had  not  answered  them;  and,  if  Warburtoa  niay  be  hiJ- 
liered,  the  remaining  jjart  of  the  Intellectual  System  waa 
never  published,  on  account  of  the  world's  malignity  in  judg* 
iiig  of  the  first.*     Prolvably  it  waa  never  written. 

13,  Cud  worth  is  to<)  credidons  and  imcritical  aboQt  aocirat 
writings,  defending  all  as  genuine,  even  where  his  own  ago 
liad  been  sceptical.  His  terminology  is  stiff  and  pedantic,  tu 
is  the  case  with  all  our  older  metaphysicians,  abounding  in 
word.s  wliich  the  English  language  has  not  recognizetL  lie 
i.s  full  of  the  ancients,  but  ntrcly  quotes  tiie  schoolmen. 
Ilobbes  is  tlie  adversary  with  whom  he  most  grapples:  the 
laaierialism,  the  resolving  all  ideas  into  sensation,  the  low 
morality  of  that  writer,  were  obnoxious  to  the  animadversion 
of  so  strenuous  an  advocate  of  a  more  elevated  pliilosophy 
In  some  re3[>ecta,  Cudworth  has,  as  I  conceive,  much  ths 
aflvautage ;  iu  others,  he  will  generally  be  thought  by  oui 
metaphysicians  to  want  precision  and  logical  reasoning ;  and, 
U|H)n  the  whole,  we  must  rank  him,  in  philosophical  acumen, 
far  below  Ilobbes,  Malebrauche,  and  Locke,  but  also  far 
above  any  mere  Aristotelians  or  retailers  of  Scotus  mid 
Aquinas.^ 

14.  Henry  More,  thongh  by  no  means  less  eminent  than 
Cudworth  in  his  own  age,  ought  not  to  be  placed  on 
the  same  level.     More  fell  not  only  into  the  myxtiwd 

of  the  later  Platonists,  but  even  of  the  Cnbaliatie 
His  metaphysii-al  philosophy  wsis  borrowe<l  in  great 
nieiisure  (rota  them ;  smd  though  he  wjis  in  correspomlcnce 
with  Dcsiairtes,  and  enchantetl  with  the  new  views  that 
opened  upon  him,  yet  we  find  that  he  was  reckoned  much  leas 
of  a  Cartesian  atlerwards,  and  even  wrote  against  ptirts  of 
the  theory.'  Tlie  most  peculiiu*  tenet  of  More  wsis  the  exteu- 
sion  of  spirit :  acknowledging  and  even  striving  for  the  soul's 
immateriiJity,  he  still  could  not  conceive  it  to  be  unexteuded. 


notions 
writers 


>  Wortinrton'*  prelhcc  to  Difioe  lega-    kboat  th«  omnlprMcne*   of  lb*  Ml;: 


tlon,  vol.  ii. 

'  [Thn  inliirlorilv  nr  CuiJwnrth  Ui  Uobbec 
Ik  ttrit  u(  pn««ii(  Tvry  niAuifuafc  to  iu«.  — 
1847] 

>  BoUIot,  Vi(  ^le  DefctrUm,  \h.  tU.  It 
nin«t  be  obiiervtMj  th&tAlon  mivcr  vrltolly 
Mgnwl  wiUi  Dcaoirtat.    Tbu<  they  liiOend 


Ittycartej  Cliougfit  that  be  maa  "  (MHout  4 

Sfpn  es*,3int' il  d'h  itl  -I^F 

tiijii  ttu  tutu."    Mur  I  a 

lo^vl    imtwiiiw.  —  iSunst    da    LtuKurk^ 
Tul.  X.  p.  239. 
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it  seems  evident,  that  if  we  give  extenflion  as  well  aa 

figure,  wliicli  is  implied  in  finite  extension,  to  the  single  eril^ 

H  coDecious  iDODtuI,  qiiiilities  as  heterogeneous  to   thinking  as 

B  material  impeuetmbiliiy  itself,  wc  shall  find  it  iu  vaiu  to  denjr 

the  possibility  at  least  of  the   latter.     Some,  indeed,  mij^ht 

,      question  whtlher  what  we  call  matter  is  any  real  being  at  all, 

■  except  as  extension  under  fK;culiar  conditiooB.     But  tliis  con- 
jecture  need  not  here  be  pressed. 
'  15.  Ga«sendi  himself,  by  the  extensiveness  of  his  enidition, 

may  be  said  to  have  united  the  two  schools  of  s[>ccu- 
lalive  philosophy,  the  hit^torieal  and  the  experimentul ; 
though  the  character  of  his  mind  detennined  him  far  more 
towards  the  latter.  He  Kdongs,  in  jioint  of  lime,  ratlier  to  the 
'  earlier  period  of  the  centiny,  but,  his  Synlngma  Philoeophi- 
^^•curn  h.iving  liecn  published  in  1658,  we  have  defcrre<l  the 
preview  of  it  for  this  volume.  This  posthumous  work,  iu  two 
volumes  folio,  and  nearly  l.GOO  pages  closely  priuted  in 
double  columns,  is  divided  into  three  parts,  —  the  Ivogic,  the 
Physics,  and  the  Ethics;  the  second  occupying  more  than 
five-sixths  of  the  whole.  The  Logic  ia  introduced  by  two 
proemial  books :  one  containing  a  history  of  the  science  from 
Zeno  of  Elea,  the  parent  of  systematic  logic,  to  Bacon  j^  j^^^ 
and  Descartes  ;*  the  other,  still  more  valuable,  on  the 
^criteria  of  truth;  shortly  criticising  also,  iu  a  chajiter  of  this 
^P'book,  the  several  schemes  of  logic  which  he  ha«l  merely  de- 
Bcribed  in  the  former.  Al\cr  stating  verj'  prolixly,  as  is  usual 
with  liim,  the  arguments  of  the  pcef)tic8  against  the  evidence 
of  the  senses,  and  those  of  tl>e  dogmatics,  as  he  calls  them, 
who  refer  the  sole  criterion  of  truth  to  the  nnderstsuitling,  he 
proponnds  a  sort  of  middle  course.  It  is  necessary,  he  ob- 
serves, before  we  can  infer  truth,  that  there  should  be  some 
Keeasible  sign,  aladijrdv  ornidov  ,■  for,  since  all  the  knowledge  we 
possess  is  derived  from  the  sense,  the  mind  must  first  have 
some  sensible  image,  by  whicli  it  may  be  led  to  a  knowledge 
of  what  is  latent  and  not  peroei^Tjd  by  sense.      Hence  we 


r 


*  "PnHctvnndampoiTonafioilobauD, 

nft  vt,  (vlebriUtetn  Onptnnm.  five  Vtji^cii 
f^Dctt^i  IlttionU  Verulimiil."  \U'  ixinln 
BactHi  hiffbty,  but  x^vch  »&  aiuil>vU  of  thu 
KoTum  Uncttuuin  without  luuch  criticiiun. 
He  Logicic  Ori^ne,  c.  x. 

'*  Lo(;ira  Verulaiolt/'  Oiuapndl  rnvn  la  no- 
otbur  pbu-«,  '''  totA  Hc  p«^r  m  n<l  ph.vgffjtm, 
Atqile  Aiko  ad  wHUtcni  DotitUunve  tirrutu 
fRioMiamhabiiiulauic&nteAdit.  rra>:lpUG 


BJutem  In  eo  est,  ut  bene  Imnginttniir,  qu»* 
temiK  Tiilt  c»«e  iiuprimte  exu^nda  nniiiU 
pru'jiMicin^  nc  dhviw  tlt-'ibde  notioriw  iilt-iui-^ 
^eex  nnvis  demt^tjiie  inctw  e.\p^nEnrntis 
InUucendift.  Lo^ra  CVirtcfli  re^'tv  qtU<lwm 
YcTuUmti  UnlUitkMH'Hltvoi'XOPlitnr,  quotl 
0(1  bvua  UiiA^nantlunt  pmvR  pn<).-jii(liuia 
exuenda,  FMrla  vvroUidueuda  vuJt/'  JLor— 
p.  UO. 
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may  distingnisli  in  ourselves  a  double  criterion :  one  by  Trhich 
•e  perceive  the  sign,  namely,  tlie  BeoBcs ;  another  by  which  w« 
undersUiud  through  reasoning  the  Uitent  tiling,  nanaelj^  ilia 
intelloct  or  rational  faculty.'  This  he  illuatr.itw  by  the  pore* 
af  tlie  skin,  which  wc  do  not  penxiive,  but  iiifur  their  exist* 
ence  by  ob9er\'ing  the  permeation  of  moisture. 

16.  In  tlie  firet  port  of  the  treatise  itself  on  Logic,  tfl 
Bbithenrf  whlch  thcsu  two  IxKiks  are  iutroductory,  Goiiseudi 
«riii««,  ]ayg  Jowu  a<rain  his  favorite  principle,  that  every 
!dcn  in  the  mind  is  ultiuiately  derived  from  the  ,seuse8.  But, 
while  what  the  aea^es  tninsinit  are  only  singular  ideas,  the 
mind  has  the  faculty  of  making  general  ideas  out  of  a  number 
of  these  singular  ones  when  they  resemble  each  other.'  Id 
this  |>art  of  his  Logic,  he  expresaea  himself  clearly  and  uu. 
equiv(>rally  a  roiice[>ttuili9t. 

17.  The  Physies  were  expanded  with  a  prodigality  of  learn- 
ing upon  every  province  of  nature.  Gasficndi  is  full  of 
quotation ;  and  his  systematic  method  manifests  tlie  coinpre' 
hensiveness  of  hia  rcseaivhcs.  In  the  third  book  of  llie 
second  part  of  the  third  section  of  the  Pliysics,  he  treats  of 
tlie  immateriality,  and,  in  tlie  fourteenth,  of  tiie  immortality, 
of  the  soul,  and  imiintains  the  afHrmative  of  both  {iro[ioaiiiun«. 
This  may  not  be  what  those  who  judge  of  Ghisseiridi  merely 
from  his  objections  to  the  MeditJiiions  of  Descartes  liavc  8uj>- 
poseA  But  a  cleiu*er  insight  into  his  mctaphyaiiail  tlicury 
will  be  oblaine<l  from  the  nintli  book  of  the  same  part  of 
the  Physics,  entitled  De  Intellectu,  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing. 

lb.  in  this  book,  after  much  display  of  erudition  on  tbe 
Andortik*  ^"<^^  of  |)hilosopher8,  he  determines  the  soul  to  bo 
■»ture  of     an  incorporeal  euletance,  created  by  Gotl,  and  iufnsod 

"  ■  into  the  body,  So  that  it  resides  in  it  >  >  iTorming 
and  not  merely  a  ju-csent  nature,  forma  n  .  t4  iiua 

ttviplici/er  tusi-gfeiis.^  He  next  distinguishes  iutellnoliOM  m 
anderstandiug  from  imagination  or  jHireeption :  whicii  is  w«^ 
thy  of  piu-ticuhir  notice,  bei-iiusc,  in  his  controven?y  witli  fVa- 
Cartes,  he  had  thrown  out  doubts  as  to  any  diatmction  between 

«  p.  81.  If  lht«  pumrr  »»•  wtl  ■ttwrtwl  piUIieil  (ha  al<r9rrr/>V  miuttttv,  tM  mil 

».  It  ■will  i!hP»  hn<r  '•-  ■-'•--'        f  bie  ai,«K.|ni„i  .45n.  from  tiiP  nnlm««4Ml* 

0«i.«.i«li  hn.  h«.D  in'  .  „y^,^  „,  inlBllMl,  w  w«  ttM  •« 

vbo  toiifouiitl   it  Wl!  'i  g^  '  ^ 

MhOOl      of      IUl'riiph>-h.nMn.  ...■      <-.,'        'rri-i  g'  p      {» 

Boro  ejeuly,  or  mace  M  toogtb,  ilUiiu-        t  p,  ^40, 


'  CitAT.  m. 


ins  TiTEOfir  6v  TnE  sour. 


fS 


\Hh«ta.     We  have  in  ourselves  a  kiml  of  faenltjr  which  enables 

Ssi  by  mpana  of  reasoning,  to  iinderftand  that  whieli  by  uo 
ein?envore  we  can  imagiue  or  rf]>ri'aei>t  to  ttie  mind,'  Of 
tliis,  the  siz-e  of  the  sun,  or  innumerable  other  ex^in|(les,  might 
Ke  given ;  the  mind  having  no  idea  3Uggt\^le<l  by  the  initigimw 
tiiD  of  the  sun's  magnitude,  but  knowing  it  by  a  y>eculiHf 
opemttoii  of  rt'a.soii.     And  hence  we  infer  that  the  inteHeelna! 

,  sfiiil  is  immaterial,  becanse  it  underwtands  tluit  wbieb  no  mate- 
rial image  pre!<ent9  to  it;  as  we  infer  also  that  the  imaginative 
fiiciiUy  is  material,  beeatise  it  employs  the  images  snpiiliwl  by 

I  wnse.  It  is  true,  that  the  iiitellert  makes  use  of  these  sejisi- 
We  images  as  stops  toward?  ill  rea.«oning  uj>on  things  wliich 
cannot  be  imagined  ;  bnt  the  proof  of  its  immateriality  19 
given  by  this,  that  it  passes  beyond  all  matenal  images,  and 
atluins  a  true  knowledge  of  that  whereof  it  has  no  image. 

1  y.  Buliie  observes,  that,  in  what  Gaspendi  has  said  on  the 
power  of  the  mind  to  uuderntaud  what  it  cannot  conceive, 
there  is  a  forgetfnluess  of  his  principle,  that  notliing  is  in  the* 
understanding  which  luvs  not  been  in  the  sense.  Rut,  unless' 
we  impute  rejieafed  i^ontrndictions  to  this  philosopher,  he  must 
have  meant  that  axiom  in  a  leas  extended  sense  than  it  has 
been  taken  by  some  wlio  have  since  employed  it.  Ry  that 
which  is  "■  in  the  understanditig,"  he  could  only  intend  detinite 

I  images  derived  fVom  sense,  which  must  lie  present  l)efore  tho 
mind  ciin  excn'ii<e  any  faculty,  or  proceed  to  reason  up  to 
onimaginable  things.  The  fallacy  of  the  sensualist  school, 
English  and  French,  has  been  to  conclude  tliat  we  can  have 
no  knowledge  of  that  which  is  not  "  in  tlie  understanding ; " 
an  iuferen<'e  tnie  in  the  popular  sense  of  words,  but  false  in 
the  metaphysical. 

2U.  There  is,  moreover,  Gassendi  proceeds,  a  class  of  reflex 


lii[>!llertlVii>p<icli<*,  t(  proprls.  Ktl  rntlorlivuula,  ettin  eMC  la 

iiiiiiii',utjUii|iihi  HOlt'  miiritiicudincm  coinpniliondit,  ivc  inri 

-iiiiiri,   vvl  >^^^jn^^  miMjt)  on-i^jru.     Xuniik*  v%  liiw  (•fDcUur,  ill 

iiunu,  ([uantiiin-  rein  f*ine  HpfK-ie  inilturiall  ltibttlltgetl.i,  ««• 

u-itili'HiiiUft,  non  imuiAU^riAlL^  dubvikt ;   Hk'iiti  pliriubmhi  ux 

^j^Mi'ln.:  fli**  -Iw  C"!    inftfcHiiUft    ar^'iitur.   quod    iiintorL-UJ 

"'             '  '  ,    '•■     ti^itur.     Ac  utttur  qaideni  utluu 

I -I  (ipwk'hu*  phnntijrtlft  inTcptiH, 

■1.  qnn-  di-ln'Ti  ■  '■■'■u*1jus 

ihMhvp  in[*!tt:L  \>*aiJl 

1    tlllu^    inillmr  rL-Ult, 
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operfttjons,  wliereby  the  mind  understands  itself  and  il«  own 
Ijwnlties,  and  is  i-onscious  that  it  is  exercising  mieh 
minhJs  iM-ts.  And  tliis  facnlty  is  superior  to  nny  tJiat  a 
rott«t!on  "'8'cria]  8ubsl4inc«  possesse-s;  for  no  body  can  ai-t 
refli'xly  on  itPt^lf,  but  must  move  from  one  place  to 
another.'  Our  observation,  tliei-cforo,  of  onr  own  iniapiiiinjra, 
must  bti  by  a  power  superior  to  imagination  itsctf ;  tor  ima- 
gination is  employed  on  the  image,  not  on  the  perception  of 
the  image,  since  there  is  no  imag;e  of  the  act  of  perception. 

21.  The  intellect  also  not  only  forms  universal  ideas,  but 
perceives  the  nature  of  universality.  And  this  seems  pecu- 
liar to  mankind ;  for  brutes  do  not  siiow  any  thing  more  than 
a  [K>wer  of  association  by  resemblance.  In  our  own  concep- 
tion of  an  univereal,  it  may  be  urged,  there  is  always  some 
admixtui-e  of  sinn^larity,  as  of  a  particular  form,  magnitude, 
or  color;  yet  wo  are  able,  Gassendi  ibinks,  to  strip  tli« 
image  successively  of  all  these  particular  adjuncts."  He  seotns 
tlieretbre,  as  hjis  been  remarked  above,  to  liave  held  tho  cou- 
ceptiialiat  theory  in  the  slrictest  manner,  adnnttiug  the  reality 
of  universal  ideas  even  as  images  present  to  tlie  min<L 

22.  Intellection  being  the  propter  openttion  of  the  soul,  it 

is  needless  to  iuquire  whether  it  does  tJiis  by  its  own 
loctftwn'  nature,  or  by  a  peculiar  faculty  called  understanding; 
^^"^  nor  should  we  trouble  oui-selves  about  the  Aristo- 
telian distinction  of  the  active  and  pjissive  intellect.' 
We  have  only  to  distinguish  this  intellection  fiom  mere  con- 
ception derived  from  the  phantasy,  which  is  necessarily  as- 
Bociated  with  it»  We  cannot  conceive  God  in  this  life,  except 
under  some  image  thus  supplied;  and  it  is  the  same  with  all 
other  incoqtoreal  things.  Nor  do  we  comprehend  infinite 
quantities,  but  have  a  8ort  of  confused  image  of  indeiiuitc 
extension.  This  is  surely  a  right  account  of  the  matter;  and, 
if  Stewart  had  paid  any  attention  to  tliese  and  several  other 
passages,  he  could  not  have  so  much  misconceived  tlie  phi- 
losophy of  Gassendi. 

>  "  Et  ne  Iniitsi  tn  nobi*  quooiM,  torn 
nniTursiile  wntipimiu,  ajjiibrvn  acmpa 
Kliunid  niiigfilMi'i(;iil.-.  ut  t'.'rrii^  uugtiltu- 
dinij*,  curtii-  ■:  .  Sec.  ex 
pvriiDUr    Uii                                   'i',  Mut«ii 

Bftt'csfivi^  tjj-- >r,iin  quftii- 

bet  >*|H'^iuU  luiv^uUuJiuu,  i^uaiiboL  «|wcUi 
tiguKi,  i|uiilit)<>t  n^'cikU  colors;  *ti)ii«  U» 

>  f.MU. 


>  "AltcruDi  d^t  f^nus  reflexanun  actio* 
Bunt,  qiiihup  iDtollertiu  ratp^iun,  eiiaft- 
qui>  fitm-tltiiM.-«  In&L'Ui^t,  nc  pp«riatUn  M 
iulcltiKt5n!iiDuiui4vertic.  VlJi'Ut-etbocmu- 
titiit  vnt  outoi  fxirulturo  corjK^rea  KuperiuM ; 
quouluui  i)uic<|ulil  i^rporeuu  ut.  lu  cvrto 
lord,  sh'o  pL*mianetit(^,  sLtb  HUrc«<loflCer 
aUigixnoi  t'^t,  iit  unit  venuB  w,  mhI  solum 
T«r«iu  &ttud  lUvcnuJii  *  n  jurooulcr*  poa- 
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If         23.  The  mitu],  as  long  as  it  dwells  in  the  body,  seems  td 
^Uiave  no  iutoUigible  species,  exce[)t.  phantiiftiiis  deiived  f'roin 
^reensc.     These  he  takes  for  iinpresiiioiia  on  the  brain,  driven 
to  and  fro  by  the  animal  spirits  till  they  reach  the  j)/iaiit'isia, 
or  imaginative  faculty,  and  cuu.se  it  to  iaiag;ine  sensible  things. 
The  aoul,   in   Gassendi's   theory,  consists  of  an   incorporod 
A     part  or  intellect,  and  of  a  corporeal  part,  the   pliantasy  or 
Hsenaitive  soul,  which  he  coawivcs  to  be  diffused  throughout 
(■the  body.     The  intellectual  soul   instantly  perceives,  by  ita 
union  with   the   pliantaisy,   the   images  impressed  upon  tho 
Litter,  not  by  impulse  of  these  sensible  and  material  species, 
but  by  intuition  of  their  images  in  the  phantasy.'     Thus,  if  I 
rightly  apprehend  his  meaning,  we  are  to  distinguish, — first, 
the  species  in  the  braiii,  derived  from   immediate   sense  or 
reminiscence;  secondly,  the  imjige  of  these  conceived  by  the 
phantAsy ;  thirdly,  the  act  of  perception  in  the  mind  itself, 
B  by  which  it   knows   the   piiantnsy  to   luive   imagined   these 
^Bepeeies,  and   knows  also  tlie  sjiecies  tliemselves  to  have,  or 
"  to  have  hod,  their  external  archetypes.     This  distinction  of 
the  animus,  or  reasonable,  from  the  anima,  or  sensitive  soul, 
he  took,  as  he  did  a  gi-eat  part  of  his  philosophy,  from  Epi- 
curus. 

21.  The  phantasy  and  intellect  proceed  together,  so  that 
they  might  appear  at  first  to  be  the  same  fiiculty.     Not  only, 
Lowever,   are    they   different    in    their  o[>eration  even  as  to 
objects  which  fall  under  the  senses,  and  are  represented  to  the 
mind;  but  the  intellect  has  certain  operations  peculiar  to  itself. 
Such  is  the  apprehension  of  things  which  cannot  be  perceived 
by  sense,  as  the  Deity,  whom,  though  we  can  only  imagine  as 
^^  corporeal,  we  apprehend  or  understand  to  be  otherwwe.'     He 
BrejMiatB  a  good  deal  of  what  he  had  before  said  on  the  dLs- 
^  tinctive  province  of  the  understanding,  by  which  we  reason 
OD  things  incapable  of  being  imagined;  drawing  several  in- 
stances  from  the   geometry   of    infinites,   as  in  asymptotes, 
wherein,  he  says,  something  is  always  inferred  by  reasoning, 


1  "■  CwJcm  mofnento  intollaetaa  ob  in- 
Ibnua  iui  pnuEnUuB  cafaoHeDtUiDqae 
•am  nfuntiiit  TmammAfm  BOatnetnT."  — 

r.m. 

*  "HomtanlampnBtarphuitaaUecui- 
■alloi,  iatoUMt&iqae  iftHnM  profirium,  po- 
tartqae  adao  talii  ■Mniwodo  noa  jun 
InnghnMo,  >nl  lotauaimttk  *•!  lacellwtia 
tfb-l.  Nod  quod  InbuwUU  noo  aorlpUt 
tiuam  ob  IpM  plnnfaMh  tmUnrttiiiidi  m^ 


aOqald  nlbm  Id,  quod  aperlc  Inragtnm* 
rrprBttnikAtur,  neque  oon  riinul  comitAO- 
tem  talem  fpectem  Tel  tniasjDstlnnpm  b»* 
beat;  md  quod  mppralunidiit,  liii'llit^lm 
aliquld,  ad  qood  appnriWDdeniioni  .'^Ir^  p^r 
cipieoiluni  tmatfsm  phtobMlA  nnii  ponlt, 
ut  iiuE  omnhio  lermlnotur  a-l  <<jr|jor»ii 
BpeokPiD,  4PO  liiu|{lficifi,  PK  qua  illliii  up» 
tmtki  hnaglniflo  appcllaCiir.''  —  lUd. 
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which  we  pT«some  to  he  true,  and  yet  cannot  readi  b^  any 
effoit  of  the  imaginntjon.' 

25.  I  have  given  a  few  extracts  from  Grnsspndi  in  onTer  to 
confirm  wlint  has  been  sni<I ;  his  writings  being  Uttle 
uSJio'II^.  ^^'^  '"  Enghind,  juid  his  philoso[ili)'  not  having 
BJ«r»tooa  bt'en  always  represented  in  the  same  mniiner.  De- 
'  geraiido  luis  churned,  on  two  occasions,  the  priority 
for  Gossenili  in  that  theory  of  the  generation  of  idena  which 
tias  usually  been  n8cril)cd  to  Locke.*  But  Stewart.  pn>Jest« 
Mj;ainst  thi^  allefred  slmilarily  in  the  tenet.-!  of  the  French  and 
Kiicrlidh  philofoiihers.  "The  remark,"  he  says,  "is  certain- 
ly just,  if  restrained  to  Lo<^ke'8  doctrine  as  interpreted  by  the 
greater  part  of  jihilo^ophers  on  the  Continent ;  but  it  is  very 
\vide  of  tlie  tmtli,  if  aiiplicd  to  it  as  now  ex|)laine«l  and  modi- 
fied by  the  most  intelligent  of  his  disciples  in  this  eonntry. 
The  main  scope,  indeetl,  of  Ga.ssendi'3  argument  against  l)eg« 
cartes  is  to  materialize  that  class  of  oar  ideas  which  the 
LfK'fcLjts  as  well  as  the  Cartesians  consider  as  the  exchisixti 
objecti*  of  the  power  of  rejlccticm,  and  to  show  that  these  ide;ia 
ai-e  all  ultimately  resolvable  into  images  or  conceptious  bor- 
rowed from  things  external.  It  "is  not,  therefore,  wluit  a 
eounil  and  valuable  in  this  part  of  Locke's  system,  but  tho 
errors  grafted  on  it  in  the  commenls  of  some  of  his  followeifi, 
that  can  justly  be  said  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Giwsendi, 
Js'or  has  Gassendi  the  merit  of  originality  even  in  these 
orrore;  for  scarcely  a  remark  on   the  subject  occurs  in  his 


I  « In  qnlbof  femper  sll(|id<l  wgnmen- 
buido  coUlgflur,  qiioj  ot  Teruin  t-*^  iu(«l" 
Mllfliiiiu  at  biiugiiuuido  hod   vcvqujxuur 

[Iteralcr  well  anj  cliyirly  erprcswd  tho 
Itiipnrtaiit  >li«tincaon  twtwetn  illfilfriril 
unit  vai'fjn'a,  urlilrh  wimrnfes  tho  two 
0rlKiol8  of  i^llihw'iphj' ;  and  thufl  plao»?« 
OciRscnill  fur  npikrt  from  Tlntihw.    Tho  pnA- 

igiir,-.  hnw.ri'r    wlii.  li  I  •ift\\\  <ivein  l^rttlK'h. 

niu  thi3  Lutin 
r.  M    fftut  pa5cna* 

J-  .    i.^.rl.  r  nil,..!. 


tiiX-ie,  U.VW-.  I'iutulk'ctiuu  ^turu  «|U0  uuua 
•vnne  par  le  niiw)Dti«oient,  et  que  nnuti  ti- 
»ou8  liar  (M)iiM;qiiuu<'e.  D'oa  vieot  i^ue 
cciix  qui  se  per!iua.dent  qti'il  n\v'  u  tiuniiie 
aubftlAnn;  incorpoivlle,  piuve  qu'ili}  nt^cftn- 
^nmt  rien  que  daiu  uoe  evpeie  ou  luiug« 
eoq)on'lle,  ne  tromiwnt  «p  ru  qu'ils  no 
ncuuuuiHMat  piu  qu'U  y  Jk  uius  eorUi  d^In- 


t«lll|;Bim  qvt  nWt  pnr   ImndnAtlDn,  t 

Ravoir  cvUo  pju- iHqt.  i*^ 

pMr  nlffonnemeiit  >,  "^ 

outr*cequi  tomhi'  ' — 

Alin-K«  'lu  >  lU 

p,  14.     fla*^.  tA 

phnotnit.v  oi  '  iIiTt 

from  liopke.  —  l^ii.j 

3  lUntolni  compara  ilcc  Byttinua,  l&H, 
Tol.  1.  p.  301;  nnil  Pif!,-r  Univrni'lii!,  .\rt. 

"  Uawwndl."    Yet  I..  .M                    ■■  .\..» 

M.  I>i;genui(la  uiv' ,  ,v 

pulitkr  rcWTnMiin»^-  nil 

of  Oaasendl  :f!' *  '  :.trv 

idveoridea"  .«. 

htdt,  tea  ni<  «ii 

on  the  0»>  1  I 

tiAve    unt    r<  lira 

olitl^MoD^  t-  ;  h« 

porhnp^  fri  ■  ;r<> 

w)k>  vriw  nil  <,t4 

rvnd  vo  iitiiv ..  .-iiti 

Philrwoptiii-'uiPi  .    jjui  i.ii«   »^nuv:uitiil  <# 
Bmaier  voulil  have  i 
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iVorf;?,  ^lut  whnt  is  copied  from  the  accounts  transtni(t€il  to  ua 
iof  lilt  Epicurt'Mn  mL-»riphjsirs."  * 

26.  It  will  probtihlj-  appcir  to  those  who  consider  what  I 
[linvo  qiioled  from  Gappcndi.  tlint  in  his  lutest  writings  lie  did 

not  differ  so  murh  from  Ix)cke,  and  lead  the  way  so  nnicli  fo 
the  8ohoi:>l  of  the  French  nietuphjsirinns  of  the  eighteenth 

►  century,  as  Stewart  has  supposed.  The  resemhlmice  to  tho 
Es.<«iy  on  tlie  Unman  T'ndei-stiiuding  in  several  |M>iut8,  espe- 
cially in  the  important  distinction  of  what  I-oeke  has  cdled 
ideas  of  reflection  from  those  of  sense,  is  too  evident  to  IxJ 
denied.  I  am  at  the  same  time  tmable  to  account  iu  a  satis* 
fiictory  manner  for  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  lan- 
guage of  Gassendi  in  the  Syntajirna  Philosophicum,  and  that 
whifh  we  find  in  his  objections  to  tlie  Meditations  of  Des- 
cartes. No  great  interval  of  time  had  intervened  between 
the  two  works :  for  his  correspondence  with  Descartes  bears 
Jatc  iu  1641  ;  and  it  aiijieara  by  that  with  Louis,  Count  of 

lAngonlcme,  in  the  succeeding  year,  that  ho  was  already  em- 

nployed  on  the  first  part  of  the  Syntagma  Philosophicuni." 
Wlieiher  he  urged  some  of  his  objections  against  the  Carfe- 

(■n'au  metnphysii's  with  a  regard  to  victory  rather  than  truth, 
or,  as  would  be  the  more  candid  and  perhaps  more  reasonabla 

hhj'fiothesis,  he  was  induced  by  the  aeuteness  of  his  great  an- 
Ltgonist  to  review  and  relbrm  his  own  opinions,  I  must  leave 
'lo  the  philosoj)hi<'Bl  reader." 

27.  Stewart  ha<l  evidently  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the 
Syntagma    Pliilosoj)hicum.      But   he   had   seen    an  , 

jAbriilgoient  of  the  Philosophy  of  Gassendi  by  Ber-  fpiioineivr 
lier,  published  at  I-yons  in  1678,  and,  finding  in  «•««"'"• 
thia  the  doctrine  of  I>ocke  on  ideaa  of  reflection,  conceived 
[that  it  did  not  faithfully  represent  its  own  original.  But  this 
t«'as  hardly  a  very  piausilile  conjecture;  Bemier  being  a  man 
!)f  eonsidemblo  ability,  an  intimate  friend  of  Gassendi,  and 
iiis  epitome  being  so  far  from  concise  that  it  extends  to  eight 

1  PmUmlnary  Dkaertation  to  Encyclo-    a  letter  to  Rivet,  that  he  ihonlij  not  hmni 
~  cxnmliied  Bft  rlciselv  the  ractaph.vrieii  of 

Th»«    DcfcartoD,  if  ho  lud  bcea  tre&t<'<f  bv  him 


>  OaJWuiU  Op«ni,  ml.  rl.  p.  130. 
Isttm  ore  Intt^ne^rtrii?  fo  thosa  wUo  wnulU    with  u  much   polUniifw  t»  h9  kud  ex 


ttuiy  Hi*  pi 
•  BftiU«t,i 

Influnii-tMl  I 
I  Bfaliut  I>>~ 

'  W  ■  diBcrtJin'Mi 


LtM-ndl.  pn-twl.     \ie  ije   DeocnrtvK,  11».  Ti.     Th« 

I ><«-art««,  mtiilil  mlortof  Hocartv/'OCnro!  "  (wctoI.UI. 

■  iisstiill  wnfl  tflo  (If  thia  wurk,  p.  86)  slTratlnd  Uaiwendt, 

.')ottv«A  In  and  rniiMsl  n  mIdiMM;  wrbkh,  hcrording 

I'irl  niPD'  to  Uaillei,  Sorbier*  R^gnivatvd.  aet\njt  a 

>,  withnut  tnitclivrnus  lukrt  la  aia*p(tMtiiK  Um)  u1b4 

I  iuwDill  on  of  OaMniilL 


Tht  Mtar,  It  w«um,  pwiw  In 
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•mall  volumes.  Having  not  indeed  collated  the  two  books 
but  rend  thera  witiiin  a  abort  interral  of  time,  I  cau  say  that 
Bcrnier  ha*  given  a  faithful  account  of  tlie  philosophy  of  (ias- 
eendi,  as  it  is  coutained  in  the  Syntagma  Philosophicum,  —  fcr 
he  Uikea  notice  of  no  other  work ;  nor  has  he  here  added  any 
thiug  of  his  own.  But  in  1682  he  puhllshed  anotiier  tittle 
lx>ui{,  entitled  Doutes  de  &L  Bernier  6ur  quL-lquas  una  des 
priucipaux  Chapitres  de  Bon  Abiege  de  la  Philosophic  de 
Gassendi.  One  of  these  doubts  relates  to  the  existence  ol 
space ;  and  in  another  place  he  denies  the  reality  of  eternity 
or  abstract  duratiou.  Bernier  observes,  as  Descartes  had 
done,  tiiat  it  is  vain  and  even  dangerous  to  attempt  a  define 
tion  of  evident  things,  such  as  motion,  because  we  ai-c  apt  to 
miiitake  a  deiinition  of  the  word  for  one  of  the  thing ;  and 
philosophers  seem  to  conceive  tliat  motion  is  a  real  being, 
when  they  talk  of  a  billiard-ball  communicating  or  losing  it' 
28.  The  Cartesian  philosophy,  wliich  ita  adversaries  had 
rrowMof  expected  to  expire  with  ita  founder,  spread  more  and 
CutwUa  more  after  his  death ;  nor  had  it  ever  depended  on 
p  oK>p  y-  ^^y  personal  favor  or  popularity  of  Descartes,  since 
he  did  not  possess  such  except  with  a  few  friends.  Tlie 
churclies  and  schools  of  Holland  were  full  of  Cartcstaua. 
The  old  scholastic  pliilosophy  became  ridicidous :  its  diatinc 
tiona,  its  miixims,  were  lauglied  at,  as  its  adherents  complain  t 
and  probably  a  more  fatal  blow  was  given  to  the  Aristoteliaa 
system  by  Descartes  tlian  even  by  Bacon.  The  Cartesian  theo- 
ries were  obnoxious  to  the  rigid  class  of  theologians ;  but  two 
parties  of  considerable  importance  in  Holland,  Uie  Arminians 
and  the  Coocejans,  gencmlly  espoused  the  new  philosophy. 
Many  speculations  in  theology  were  immediately  connected 
witii  it,  and  it  acted  on  the  free  and  scrutinizing  spirit 
which  began  to  sap  th«s  bulwarks  of  established  orthodoxy. 
The  Cartesians  were  denounced  in  ecclesiastical  synods,  and 
were  hardly  admitted  to  any  olBce  in  the  church.  They  were 
condemned  by  several  universities,  and  especially  by  tliat  of 
Leyden  in  1678,*  for  the  position  that  the  truth  of  Scripture 

groand  (bftt  It  was  bo  UmonUkso  on  tb< 
AiiHlDt«Uiui  phJIojiopby  to  long  nciiirMl; 
and  oriuiiwd,  —  "  ot  in  AaatlMiilk  likM« 
ArutotKljcn  pbiloaophin  Htnltc/  qua  bin 
tuietaoiu  rac«pu  f  '  .   >  mu, 

ntque  in  poitrraui  ii* 

que  oomtnli  Oiii»i .u* 

laoUonibiu  aut  pubDiin  mw  ••loniiin.  u>* 
pra  nee  eoolsn  msnUo  Bmi."    Ucraabt  b 


*  Sren  noaaoDdi  hni  ileflned  daratloa 
"  ftii  iiicorporwil  Wowing  ftxtt'ii.^on,"  which 
ll  n.  i^(v><i  la-^tanct!  of  th«  eucmm  thnt  eua 
atLiMMJ  ^ach  iletluitions  orMinple  idoaa. 

(Thouicli  thU  bi  aot  a  pn>i>er  deflriitioo 
or  duraUon,  it  ii,  iM-rhapi.  doc  iil  »- 
pnMu>4  M  an  mnlogy.  —  ImT.] 

'  Lieyden  bibd  cx>uij«mutfd  tlie  vliol4» 
Oartttidiui  ajstcm  aa  earl/  »t  1U6I,  on  tba 


I 

I 
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must  be  proved  Lj  reason.    Nor  were  ihey  less  exposed  to 
persecution  in  France.' 

29.  The  C:irteaiau  philosophy,  in  one  sense,  canned  in  itself 
the  wedis  of  its  own  decline;  it  was  tlie  Sovlla  of  many  dogs ; 
it  Jaiight  men  to  think  for  themselves,  and  to  tln'tilt  often  bet- 
ter than  Descartes  had  done.  A  new  eclectic  philosopliy,  or 
mther  the  genuine  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  mode  Carlesianisni 
ce<t9e  as  a  sect,  though  it  left  much  that  hud  been  introtluced 
by  it.  We  owe  liianka  to  these  Caj-tesians  of  tlie  seventeenth 
oentury  for  their  strenjious  a-oscrtion  of  reasou  against  pre- 
•criptive  authority:  tlie  latter  part  of  this  age  was  signalized 
by  tiie  overthrow  of  a  despoti^jm  which  had  fought  every  inch 
in  its  retreat ;  and  it  was  mauifestly  after  a  struggle,  on  the 
Coutiueut.  with  this  new  plulosophy,  that  it  was  ultimately 
vaiiquirthed.- 

30.  The  Cnrtesiaa  writers  of  France,  the  Low  Countries, 
and  Gennany,  were  numerous  and  respecUible.  La  ij,  rouse; 
Forgo  of  Saumur  first  develoi>ed  the  theory  of  oc-  Ji"***' 
cajsiouid  causes  to  explivlu  the  union  of  soul  and  body, 
wherein  he  was  followed  by  Geuliux,  Regis,  Wittich,  and 
Malebranche."  But  this  and  otiier  innovations  displeased  the 
Btri(.-ter  Cartesians,  who  did  not  tind  them  in  tliclr  miister. 
Claulierg  in  Germany,  Clerselier  in  France,  Le  Grand  in  the 
Low  Countries,  should  be  mentioned  among  the  leaders  of 
the  sciinol.  But  no  one  has  left  so  comprehensive  a  statement 
and  deteoce  of  Cartediaulsm  as  Jean  SUvaiu  Regis,  whose 


16M,  hxl  gom  ntrtluir :  anil  her  ilwraa  in 
eouchetl  in  t«niu  wliVh  luij^ht  hav«  Iwen 
uoeil  by  anj  dim  who  vishtid  Id  ridiculo 
onirenity  (ir^adke  by  a.  forgery.  "  lic- 
ffvre  nn7B.iii  IfitAin  pblloAophiiuu,  primo 
quia  rptuH  plillfwophiw,  qujiiii  Aciiii<;itiiie 
ioUt  or)ii  tamrum  hacieiitui  optinio  am- 
tilto  Ucoui^re,  lUlTonMicur.  ejiu^uf-  fuiiiia- 
nienbL  .ubvL*rtfc ;  dpinite  tjuiiL  juvetitut«m 
•  vcCitrl  ct  RMQ&  philu^uphiiL  uvurUt,  ini[)«>> 
ditqua  quo  UlLllUfl  Sil  cuhrlfn  mulihomi 
prnrr/uunr;  «4  qtiod  itftiun  pncflUDiptie 
plttlrMi1>tiffo  ftdJiiioli'ulo  teehnotogfmata 
in  uHOurufH  liJirii  jrra t'rssorujHqlu  Ueliiy- 
titfuy  ft  duptitalioaibus  tuiutta^  perripm 
ififutt :  pfiRlnniio  qtKKl  ex  tiHdMn  niriie 
aim?  et  nlmurdn*  oplniuncs  parflni  muHln- 

miiitM'    Ml- 1       Ic- 

dn.l  1  .1- 

plini  ■■•iiii 

orth'ii  •'  Mr  vt  tfU. 

lu«*rr  AcjuJotuiA 

4»'<'<M'       ■'■'I-  ■     ■  ■  .     I  1,1-tituto   et 

lllNiipio  *i'F*Ufwrv  aviKTL',  •-•>iit>'iiTJi^  moifica 
'  I  ttintmlifmtii  In  iiLugulikribiu  nua 


DulUy  optnlontboii  iid  attamm  cetobrlara 
AcHdembLrum  exejoplum  hie  uttitiitji,  ita 
ut  Tttt«ria  et  roreptce  pliilosopUlici  fuuJ& 
menta  non  labebctsDt.'' — 1V|m1.  Ulst 
Pbiloa.  Culnsuuiie,  p.  76. 

1  An  account  of  Uw  manner  In  wblrh 
Uie  Carbwiuoa  were  banamil  Uirongh  the 
Jasaita  b  given  by  U.  Oouidu  in  Uie  Jour 
iwl  dei  Savaus,  Muvh,  183S. 

'  i'or  Uie  {ale  of  the  Curtednn  pMlcMO 
phv  in  Uie  lire  or  Ita  rouodiir,  we  Hie  lUk 
of  beacartca  by  Oalllet,  Z  toIk.  Iii  qunrto, 
which  lie  alterwanb  ubrlJged  In  Vimo. 
After  the  duath  of  Dcii<!Hrt«i,  It  may  b« 
beattinrodbymcanaofilrurltor.  I)alilr,n< 
usual,  is  a  mere  copyliil  oflil*  prediH'wwdr. 
Uv  buM,  huwever,  f^vi;n  a  fuiivr  turoiiiil 
of  ilt'jfii*.  A  coiit*>ijiporury  History  of  Car. 
terinu  f  Ulloopby  by  Tvpvl  couIaIub  nlbtir 
a  neatly  wnct^in  fuannury  of  ibi^  rctitri^ 
Temles  it  excitril,  iMtti  in  Die  U&tlme  nt 
Dawart«!t  and  Bir  a  fow  yiairs  urtrrwardn. 

'  TennemaDnlMiuiUt!)  d<i  la  I'hiliviiiplilc, 
ii.  96)  ancribva  tblx  tbnir>  tr  ticialu.  Sat 
■Lk  UruclLer,  T  ItA 
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Systeme  de  In  Pliilowpliif^,  fn  three  tinnrto  Tolumes,  tippenifj 
III  I'aris  iit  IH'.KI.  It  is  divitUtl  into  four  piirts,  ou  Ix>gic 
]Mi'tii|»li^sii'f>,  I'liysics,  and  Etliics,  In  tlie  thrfe  InUer,  Ri-gis 
cliiiin»  notliing  as  Ida  owu,  except  s<»ine  ex])lMnHtioiis:  "AD 
tluit  I  have  gaid  being  due  to  il.  IX'Bcurtes,  whose  method 
aud  prineiples  I  have  followed,  eveu  in  exphmafioiia  thiit  hi« 
dilTcii'iJt  fi-uni  his  own."  And  in  his  I-ogie  lio  proftwaps  lo 
Lnve  pjiie  little  lieyond  the  author  of  the  Art  d»-  I'tuser.' 
Notwitlistaiidiug  this  nire  modesty,  Ri-gis  is  not  a  writer  utt* 
Worthy  of  Ixuug  consulted  hy  the  studious  of  pliilosopliy,  noP 
deficient  in  ckiirer  and  fidler  stutcmcuta  tliaii  will  nlwaya  be 
found  in  Ticscartes.  It  nnght  even  he  .«aid,  thiit  he  hns  tnniir 
things  which  would  be  raught  in  vnin  through  Ida  ninMers 
wiitings,  thoiigli  I  !im  unable  to  jirove  that  they  might  not  be 
tniced  in  those  of  the  inlennediiite  Cartesians.  ITjough  our 
liniils  will  not  permit  any  further  account  of  Kegis,  I  will 
give  a  few  passages  iu  a  note.' 

31.  Iluet,  liis-hop  of  Avranches,  n  man  of  more  general 

ji,^.,(3,„.  erudition  than  philosophical  lu'utencss,  yet  not  quite 

•iiroorcor-  without  tliis,  arraigned  the  whole  tiieorj'  in  his  Cen- 

sura  PIiih>so[>hiaj    Carte9)ana\      lie    had    been   for 

many  years,  as  he  tells  us,  a  favorer  of  Carte»ianisin ;  but  his 

>  It  b  remtrkablr  Uist  \U>(fl»  taym  no-    une  chom  flxe  ot    penmoi^Dta,  roarbiK 


thing  alini.t   til 
giant  :  ■   ■ 

(..lit  .. 

I'- 


aulutiii'ji  {<ri>p«*. 


tr   .Jill*    luir 


iilqnc  but  i[u- 


-p.  37, 


qiM*  jf  iti  f! 


'  Kr^«.  iu  imitulion  of  hU  mns'ter,  rti»d     niflor 


Jmt1iiii<-  \»iMi 


nvw  cliairiiW^.  ■'■' 

uf  wlir  (►wn  I 

iiSOuiHg,"'  III 


■  tli; 


llOl 
J'tUl 

[  (W 
-   el 


Tlie  r'»rU'!<iiin   [►nnnlnx.  n«  U  at  flrft  up- 


ot  pour   'l<-.-i; 

'  il'otn'   "le   '•»■■''•    ;    ■                                    um 

■  errvur  cxtivmr.  •■                                     ■ .  >«« 

:•'  onlw  lii  tK*n"<i'  ,jt;                                          •!*» 

ct  -jui)  ot  leB  ptui^M  qui  n'tiu  -                       klv 

£n  cfTi't,   qunnii  Ju  nl^ita  d'&lrp^que  bfc  prenu                      i<^ih 

i?}i^rn>!t*  ctpnnnitn),  see  Ail*  ft   peminDent«T  ei          ■  >         nin* 

iiiu  itioii  fxi.'4tt>D<*«t  Dunf  <i>                   •  H'tiigciuatc6i:Lytt«M^V.n«. 

■(mnoi.vc,  ou  ^eiile-  C'pf :                        tin  «lii  dcan*r  U«m  UU$ 


iin«  pen*-.*-  •;ii{  vxi^te  wn  «ll»>Bieinft, et  qui 
ent   It!   ftiijet  (Ic  tDutcff   oiiw   nmn\^n$  il» 


pt'jirs  Mint  Miinlii.ijr  U  Hif  ('fsnire  or  ttie  p«n»r.     .*e  iliM  que  ju  kum   iiiw  i:M*itM« 

*-•  ■■  '    'iwuv.      Afl4>r  p<Hir  Diiirqii«r  re  qa»  lit   i <4* 

<(  •  .1e  Ant>«  ilnrrc  nUtne    ma   natnra  b  d*  >   '  'I* 

II       ,  rnnfrt*  lilni-  p^nw-ts  on  fr»-ii'ntl  qui  *■<  ■  W 

IM-K:  "ru'.-n'1'in;  jf  (  nihi.-^  I'lu'ort*  rlii  «io  toutt*  Iw*  ii  -  ,  -n. 

dtrtinlr  Dial,  quantl  jo  (Ufl  out*  j*»  ttitlM  une  btt:  et  j'»j*'  ii»i, 

Ijc-nMi",  qui  n  Ift  ppnpriut*  de  Jnutor  L-t  e(  qu!  wt  I'  i  i\» 

d^iiTciir  de  1ft  certitude;   ear  quelle  rtp|)A-  de  p«np*r,  p«'nr  iJ<  .*lj,'ii--r  r*  ,|n*>  4ctu  ikjm 

(«QC«  y  a-t-U  que  ma  oature,  qui  doit  itn  9te  ft  <to  )Muliovti«-  qu!  1»  diAtlu^iu  tH 
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retra<?tation  is  very  complete.  It  cannot  be  deni«<l,  that  Iluet 
eirike^  well  at  the  vulnt^i-altle  parts  of  the  Ciirlusinn  nieta>- 
pliysics,  and  eK(K>sed  tlieir  alteraatc  gcepticism  and  dogmatiaia 
with  some  justice.  In  other  i-espects  he  displays  an  inferior 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind  and  of  the  principles  of  riuisoq* 
ing  to  Descartes.  He  repeats  Giisseudi's  eavil,  lliat  "  Coginii, 
ergo  suin,"  involve*  the  truth  of  "  Quo<l  cogilat,  est."  The 
Cart&sian.s,  Huet  ohserves,  assei-t  the  msijor,  or  univereal,  to  he 
deduced  from  the  minor;  which,  ihou<;h  true  in  things  known 
by  induction,  is  not  so  in  propositions  necessarily  known,  or 
as  the  schiKtls  say,  d  priori,  ad  that  the  wliole  is  greater 
than  its  juirt.  It  is  not,  however,  prohahle  tliat  Deijcartes 
would  iiave  extended  his  reply  to  Gassendi's  criticism  so  far 
as  tills:  some  have  referred  our  knowledge  of  geometricil 
axioms  to  mere  experience,  but  this  seems  uol  agreeable  to 
the  Cartesian  theory. 

32.  The  influence  of  the  Caitesian  philosopliy  was  di«- 
played  in  a  treatise  of  deserved  reputation,  L'Art  rort-iioyii 
de  Peuser,  ollcn  cidlcd  the  Port-ltoyal  Logic.  It  '^'^'=- 
seems  to  have  heen  the  work  of  Antony  Arniuild,  with  somb 
nssislivnce,  perhaps,  by  Nicole.  Arnauld  wjis  not  an  entire 
Cartesian ;  he  had  iiiinself  been  engaged  in  controvei-sy  with 
Descartes :  but  his  understjuiding  was  clear  and  calm,  his  love 
of  truth  sincere,  and  he  could  not  avoid  recognizing  the  vast 


ik  pen*i«  so  gi^Ji^nU,  m  i)n'»lb  a'exiat« 
que  ilniui  IVntcntlrini.'nt  de  ri'lul  (|Ul  la 
mni^YiU  aiii,l  que  toutva  lt«  Hutntf  lutunsa 

iiuiTi!r-.-ll"^.'"  ~  i>.  711. 

Kv.-  ..:'■■      I  .    ■  i,<  -An 

tliv  ■''■  ■  '     ■■we 

havr  tilt;  I'lt'iwi  "f  ['.'U^'Ji,  tin-ii.JtU.  ftad 
depUi.  wllii-li  caiiuot  Iwihinfj;  to  our*<-"IVKS, 

our  FnuU  Niwlnx  nnuc  of  fhfMc  prnjHTtina; 

nor  .  •  ..   1    ■".■    :  i  ■      ' .      ■     _•    ■    '   ]■,•  a. 

eau- ■      ■  "irt 

of   li()ii*tijtJt_v.    w:ilrli    J-*    tuilx^'.U'Ic.      Itut 

thkii  tr.iirv'cuiJiiiital  ptoorU  too  aabUe  for 
ttu  worlJ. 

It  Lt  aa  axlnm  nf  ft«3)^,  that  wo  ooJj' 
know  t)iiit>:ii  wiihcut  u<  h,-  luf.aitR  of  ideju^ 
utd  tlmt  tlUnKi<  of  wbioh  *«  hive  no 
Mrev<  IIP'  In  FL,ic<iril  Co  us  iu4  if  thuv  lii-t  m»t 
exifit  lit  mil.  AiiiHhirr  nxioni  li*.  thiit  nli 
I1I..JU,,  cfjoMtliiTB'J  In  rwipwrt  to  ttkdr  rvpre- 
fealJirlvu  propt-Tty,  lit'pend  on  otijti^tj^  kj 
Itieir  typ^i  '-*f  «•*(.,.«  tmnpffiirrs.  And 
thir<l,  Ulut  th«  ai{iM  rsrtnji'riire  of 
kkaw  ni  unt  coiitkUi  nit  t1lu  pnipertioi  which 
^  Uii  kleaii  nprawml.    Thma  ■xl(ww,  u- 

Toi^  IT.  a 


oorjln^  fn  tilin,  nne  the  ha«»«  of  all  eo^ 
tftintv  in  i  '  r!i.     Kroin  tlie  «Dm«il 

■xiiiui  Ik  ■   otuuctirtty  or  ctiM.'W 

fjrttiiftl-i  -  \  of  n  p,*rftMtt  N'lnff; 

ikoil  hU  priM)f  .-tviii-t  nc  lffn.<t  uimv  clusbrl/ 
put  thuQ  by  I>UTVurte'4.  Krer,v  iili':,  im- 
lilUi*  an  ohj^vtir,?  niillty:  fnr  otlnrwl^e 
there  woulJ  >«  «a  eUwl  without  a  cnuM!. 
Vut  In  tlilt*  we  have  the  .«(.phianis  niiil  Ltey- 
giiij  of  question?,  of  ■wJiicU  we  uuiy  mq 
many  itutitiici,  in  Spinuita. 

la  the  ft**nn.l  prirt  of  tlie  first  hnok  '»f 
UU  ineCKplivtttr^,  lU'i^lf*  trvrit^  of  the  tiutnn 
of  Hou]  luid  hoJ,v,  anil  cuncluilui*  MiiiE  tlia 
Miotionr"  of  thu  IkjiIv  only  ivt  m\  Uk  mini 
by  It  ((|M,»'l.il  will  of  Oo"!,  who  luw  iliMef- 
uitnetl  to  proilti.  .  '  "     ^imul- 

tiinniiiHly  vridi  ■,!«  — 

p,  lil.    \^-[  i  !-'•  nf 

iillelTLfL«;  lii»i-n-ui -lit- .tr it  ■!■ i.irliy 

eni,-ii*itt.  lint,  us  tiim  i«cC  iminu'lintvly. 
we    iimv  OHi-nlte   i,ll   mixlel    bi-lutt,    to  tilts 

fil*' V- ''     ■■ M    ■  *  ■' '    !ic  pnl- 

C  .-li>ll;ll 

Ciii,^  ..v  ii.ii-.'.^  ;  K  .'i^.^  ■  ..x.i-..  ^ieruggfr- 
tory  to  tlw  axed  will  u  Ual. 
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superiority  of  the  new  philosophy  to  that  rereived  in  tb« 
Fclim.)!^.  This  lojjic,  accordingly,  is  perhaps  the  first  rcguliir 
tre:iti:%  on  that  science  th;it  cotituined  n  protestation,  ihoiigii 
in  very  moderate  language,  ngiiinst  the  Aristotelinn  method 
The  author  Uills  us,  that,  after  some  doubt,  he  hud  rosolred 
to  insert  a  few  things  rather  traublesome  and  of  litlir*  vaUie, 
8tich  as  the  rules  of  conversion  and  the  demonstration  of  ihe 
syllogistic  figures,  chiefly  as  exercises  of  the  understjuiding, 
for  which  difficulties  are  not  without  utility.  The  nicthud  of 
syllogism  itself  he  <leems  little  rserviceable  in  the  discovery 
of  truth ;  while  many  things  dwelt  ujion  in  books  of  logio, 
such  as  the  ten  categories,  rather  injure  than  improve  t^ie 
reasoning  faculties,  Ijccaiiae  they  accustom  men  to  satittfy 
themselves  with  words,  and  to  mistake  a  long  cabilogue  ol" 
arbitrary  definitions  for  reid  knowledge.  Of  Aristotle  he 
speaks  in  more  honorable  terms  thim  liacon  had  done  before, 
or  than  Malebranche  did  afterwards;  acknowledging  the 
extraoitltnnry  merit  of  some  of  his  writings,  but  pointing  out 
with  an  independent  spirit  his  failings  as  a  mMSter  in  the  art 
of  reasoning. 

3.3.  Tlic  first  part  of  L'Art  de  Penscr  is  almost  entirely 
metaphysical,  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  word.  It  consiJei'S 
ideas  in  their  nature  and  origin,  in  the  chief  differences  of  the 
objects  they  repi"escnt,  in  their  simplicity  or  composition,  hi 
their  extent,  as  universal,  particular,  or  singular ;  and,  lastly, 
in  their  distinctness  or  confusion.  The  word  "ideri,"  it  ii 
observed,  is  among  those  which  are  so  clear  that  we  cannot 
explain  them  by  means  of  otbei's,  because  none  can  be  more 
dear  and  simple  than  themselves.'  But  here  it  may  be 
doubtful  whether  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  to  l>e  taken 
must  strike  every  one  in  the  same  way.  The  clearness  of  h 
word  does  not  depend  on  its  association  with  a  distinct  con* 
ception  in  our  own  minds,  but  on  thti  generality  of  this  suioe 
asi?ociation  in  the  minds  of  tithcrs. 

.H4.  No  follower  of  Descartes  lias  more  anambiguously  than 
this  author  distinguished  between  imagination  and  intellwtiou, 
though  he  gives  the  name  of  idea  to  both.  Many  supjNKW, 
he  says,  that  ihey  cannot  conceive  a  thing  when  tliey  cannot 
imagine  it.  But  we  cannot  imagine  a  figure  of  1,<K)0  si<lets 
thotigh  we  can  conceive  it  and  reason  upon  it.  We  may, 
indeed,  get  a  confused  image  of  a  figure  with  many  stdeA :  but 
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these  are  no  more  1,000  than  they  are  909.  Thus  also  we 
have  idctis  nf  thinking,  aiBnuing,  denying,  and  the  h'kc,  tliuugh 
we  have  no  imagination  of  these  operatioiiR.  Ry  ideas,  there* 
Pore,  we  mean,  not  images  painted  in  the  fani;y,  but  nil  tliat  is 
in  our  minds  when  we  say  that  we  conceive  any  thing,  in 
whatever  manner  we  may  conceive  it  Hence  it  is  easy 
to  judge  of  tJie  falsehood  of  some  opinions  held  in  this  age. 
One  philosopher  has  advanced,  that  we  have  no  idea  of  God ; 
another,  that  all  reasoning  is  but  an  assemblage  of  words  con- 
nected by  an  atfirmation.  He  glances  here  at  Gas?endi  and 
Hobbep.'  Far  from  all  our  ideas  coming  from  the  senses,  as 
the  Aristotelians  have  said,  and  as  Gassendi  assei-ts  in  his 
Logic,  we  may  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  no  idea  in  our  minds 
Is  derived  from  the  senses  except  occasionally  {par  occasioit)  ; 
that  is,  the  movements  of  the  brain,  which  is  all  that  the 
organs  of  sense  can  affect,  give  occasion  to  the  soul  to  form 
different  ideas  which  it  would  not  otherwise  form,  though 
these  ideas  have  scarce  ever  any  resemblance  to  what  occurs 
in  the  organs  of  sense  and  in  llie  brain,  and  though  there  are 
aJso  very  many  itleaa,  whii"h,  deriving  nothing  from  any  Inxlily 
image,  cannot  without  absurdity  be  refeiTcd  to  the  senses.* 
This  is  perhaps  a  clearer  statement  of  an  important  truth 
than  will  be  found  in  Malebranche,  or  in  Descartes  himself. 

35.  In  the  second  part,  Amauld  treats  of  words  and  propo- 
sitions. Much  of  it  may  be  reckoned  more  within  the  pro- 
vince of  grammar  than  of  logic.  But  as  it  is  inconvenient  to 
refer  the  student  to  works  of  a  different  class,  es"pecially  if 
it  should  be  the  rase  that  no  good  grammars,  wn'tten  with 
a  regard  to  logical  principles,  were  then  to  be  found,  this  can- 
not justly  be  made  an  objection.  In  the  latter  chapters  of 
this  second  part,  he  comes  to  much  that  is  strictly  logical,  and 
taken  fixam  ordinary  books  on  that  science.  The  third  fmrt 
relates  to  syllogisms;  and  notwithstanding  the  author's  low 
estimation  of  that  method,  in  comparison  with  the  genenil 
regard  for  it  in  the  schools,  he  lias  not  omitted  the  common 
exphinalions  of  mood  and  figure,  ending  with  a  concifee  but 
good  account  of  the  chief  sophisms, 

36.  The  iburth  and  last  part  is  entitled,  On  Method,  and 

I  f  ?;.'  -^tv--»t-.^  on  Oaj»i«cn<iI  is  a  mere  hnd  hiniaelf  hem  to  blamn  in  this  ri*nfn>- 

MTll  ir  by  rpDinrking  wbnt  h«  rvrxy  with  the  fHthrr  of  the  ncur  philoM^ 

Lw  "  1  wbkb  uu  h:ive  qiiuM  pliy.  «u>l  Clio  cLiM'iiilFi<  (cslUni;  the  aiitlior 

%  fc"  i■.l^^..,  ,.,  ,vo.    The  Cart««inDs  vrere  of  L'Art  dc  I'enfrr  «u''li  io  «  pmenil  wtwe) 

nw>tut<*  in  uxtiig  odi*  t^n^e  of  tti*  word  roialintoil  by  «i|ual  captiuomcM. 
^^Idem,*' wbUif  (jiuiwQtll  uwU  auoUiur.     Uh        ^  C- 1- 
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contains  the  principles  of  connected  reasoning,  which  lie 
iuatlj  oliservea  to  he  more  importnnt  than  the  raltv  of  single 
Byll<3gisHi9,  wheix'in  few  m.ike  any  niistiike.  The  laws  uf 
(leinoiistratiDn  given  hy  PaiWMil  are  lien?  laij  down  with  aome 
enlargement.  SLiny  observations  not  wholly  bearing  on  muiv- 
ly  logical  proof  arc  foiuul  in  this  part  of  the  trcatise. 

37.  The  Port-lioyal  Logic,  tliouj^h  not  perhnpa  very  miicli 
read  in  England,  hm  always  been  re<'koned  among  the  bwt 
works  ill  tliat  sciunce,  and  certainly  had  a  great  iMlhiem.-e  in 
rendering  it  more  metjiphyaical,  more  etlilcal  (for  miiidi  is 
said  by  Aruauld  on  tlic  mural  discipline  of  the  mitKl  in  order 
to  tit  it  fur  the  investigation  of  trnth),  more  exempt  from 
technical  barbarisms,  and  trifling  definitions  and  divisions.  U 
became  more  and  more  acknowledged,  that  the  rules  of  syllo 
gism  go  a  very  little  way  in  rendering  the  mind  able  to  follov 
a  course  of  inquiry  without  error,  much  less  in  assisting  it  to 
discover  truth  ;  and  that  even  their  vaunted  prerogative  of 
Becuriiig  us  from  faUacy  is  nearly  ineffectual  in  exercise. 
The  substitution  of  the  French  language,  in  its  higiiest  polisli, 
for  the  uncouth  Latinity  of  the  Aristotelians,  was  auoihcr 
advantage  of  which  the  Cartesian  school  le^timately  availud 
themselves. 

38.  Malebranchc,  whose  Recherche  dc  la  V6rit6  was  pub- 
Miii»-  lished  in  1(574,  was  a  warm  and  almost  BnliiosiaKlic 
brauiiie.  admirer  of  Descartes;  but  his  mind  wjis  independent. 
Starching,  and  fond  of  its  own  inventions:  he  acknowledged  no 
natter,  and  in  some  puint,^  disscnt.s  from  the  Caiteisian  scbnnl. 
His  natural  temperament  was  sincere  and  rigid :  he  judg<!ii 
ilw  moral  and  intellectual  failings  of  mankind  with  a  severs 
8<;rutiny,  and  a  contumptiionsness  not  generally  unjust  in  itseltj 
but  displaying  too  great  eoutidence  in  his  own  Bujieriorily 
This  wa^  enlianced  by  a  religious  mysticism,  which  tMitere,  ai 
un  essential  element,  into  his  philoso|>liy  of  the  mind.  Tlic 
fiime  of  Malebranchc,  and  stilt  more  (luj  popularity  in  uiixlerii 
times  of  his  iSearcli  for  Truth,  has  been  aftiii'ted  by  that  pecu 
liar  hyiwthesis,  so  mystically  expressetl,  the  seeing  all  things  in 
God,  which  has  been  more  remembered  than  ai»y  other  jwt 
of  that  treatise.  "  The  union,"  lie  says,  "  of  the  soul  U\  (.loil 
is  the  only  means  by  which  we  acquire  a  knowledge  of  truth. 
This  union  has  indeed  been  rendered  So  obscure  by  origin.il 
Bin,  that  few  can  underst;uid  what  it  means :  to  tlmse  whn 
follow  blindly  the  dictates  of  sense  and  passioD,  it  appeu* 
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fmBginaiy.  The  same  cause  has  so  fortifieJ  the  conncotion 
between  the  soul  and  body,  that  we  look  on  them  as  one 
Bulistance,  of  which  the.  latter  18  the  principal  part.  And 
hence  we  raay  all  fear,  that  we  do  not  well  discern  the  con- 
fused sounds  with  which  the  senses  fill  the  imagination  from 
that  pure  voice  of  truth  wliich  speaks  to  the  soul.  The  body 
SjX-'aks  louder  than  Gofl  himself;  and  our  pride  makes  us 
presumptuous  enough  to  judge  without  waiting  for  those 
words  of  truth,  without  which  we  cannot  truly  judge  at  alL 
And  the  present  work,"  he  adds,  "  may  give  evidence  of 
this  ;  for  it  is  not  puhlished  as  being  infiiUible.  But  let  my 
readers  judge  of  my  ojMnions  according  to  the  clear  and 
distinct  answers  they  shall  receive  from  the  only  Lord  of 
^1  men,  after  they  shall  have  interrogated  him  by  paying  a 
Serious  attention  to  the  subject."  This  is  a  strong  evidence 
"of  the  enthusiastic  confidence  in  supernatural  illuminution 
■which  belongs  to  Malebranche,  and  which  we  are  almost 
Buqjrised  to  find  united  with  so  much  cool  and  acute  rea- 
eoning  as  his  writings  contain. 

39.  The  Recherche  de  la  A'^rit6  is  in  six  books ;  the  first 
.gVC  on  the  eiTors  spritjging  from  theseases,  from  the 
"imagination,  from  the  understanding,  from  tlie  na-  *^ 
tural  inclinations,  and  from  the  passions.  The  sixth  oon- 
'tains  the  method  of  avoiding  these,  which,  however,  haa 
'been  anticipated  in  great  measure  throughout  the  preced- 
ing. Malebranche  has  many  n^petitions,  but  little,  I  think, 
I  that  can  be  called  digressive  ;  thoiigli  he  takes  a  large  rangu 
of  illustration,  and  dwells  rather  diffusely  on  topics  of  sub- 
ordinate imj>ortance.  His  style  is  admirable ;  clear,  precise, 
'elegant ;  sparing  in  metaphors,  yet  not  wanting  them  in  due 
place;  wann,  and  sometimes  eloquent;  a  little  redundant,  but 
never  passionate  or  declamatory. 
40,  Error,  according  to  Malebranche,  is  the  source  of  all 
human  misery :  man  is  miserable  Itecause  be  is  a  gn^ch  oi 
sinner,  and  he  would  not  sin  if  he  did  not  consent  to  ^  "**"' 
err.  For  the  will  alone  judges  and  reasons,  the  understand- 
^^ing  only  perceives  things  and  their  relations,  —  a  deviation 
Hffrom  common  language,  to  say  tl>e  least,  that  seems  quite 
^^ tmnecessary.'  Tl»e  will  is  active  and  free;  not  that  we  ran 
avoid  willing  our  own  happiness ;  but  it  possesses  a  power  of 
.turning  the  andexatnudiug  towards  such  objects  as  please  us, 
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and  commimdin^  it  to  exnmioo  every  thing  thoroiighlv»  else 
wo  should  be  perpctnally  deceived,  and  without  remedy,  by 
the  appearances  of  truth.  And  tliis  liberty  we  should  use  on 
every  occasion ;  it  ia  to  become  slaveB,  against  the  wiU  of 
God,  when  we  acquiesce  in  falae  apiiearuncea  ;  but  it  is  in 
obedience  to  the  voice  of  eternal  truth  which  speaks  within 
08,  that  we  submit  to  tliose  secret  reproaches  of  reason,  which 
accompany  our  rcfui«al  to  yield  to  evidence.  Theixs  are, 
iherclbre,  two  fundiunental  rules,  —  one  for  science,  the  other 
for  morals :  never  to  give  an  entire  consent  to  any  proposi- 
tions, except  those  which  are  so  evidently  true  that  we  cannot 
refuse  to  admit  them  without  an  inFcrnal  uneasiness  and 
reproach  of  our  reason ;  and  never  fully  to  love  any  thing 
■  which  we  can  abstain  from  loving  without  remorse.  We  may 
feel  a  gi-eat  inclination  to  consent  absolutely  to  a  probable 
opinion  ;  yet,  on  reflection,  we  shall  find  that  we  are  not  com- 
pelled to  do  so  by  any  tacit  self-reproach  ii'  we  do  noti 
And  we  ought  to  consent  to  such  probable  opinions  for  the 
time  until  we  have  more  fully  examined  the  question. 

41.  Tiie  sight  is  the  noblest  of  our  senses  j  and,  if  they 
Lad  been  given  us  to  discover  truth,  it  is  through  vision  that 
we  should  have  done  it.  But  it  deceives  ua  in  all  tliat  it 
represents  ;  in  the  size  of  bodies,  their  figures  and  motions,  in 
light  and  colora.  Isone  of  these  are  such  as  they  appear,  as 
he  proves  by  many  obvious  instances.  Thus  we  measure  the 
velocity  of  motion  by  duration  of  time,  and  extent  of  8|)ace ; 
but  of  duration  the  mind  can  form  no  just  estimate,  and  the 
eye  {"annot  determine  equality  of  spaces.  The  diameter  of 
the  moon  is  greater  by  measurement  when  she  is  high  in  the 
heavens :  it  appears  greater  to  our  eyes  in  the  horizon.'  On 
all  aides  we  are  beset  with  error  through  our  senses.  Not 
that  the  sensitlious  themselves,  properly  speaking,  deceive  us. 
We  are  not  deceived  in  supposing  that  we  see  an  orb  of  light 
before  the  sun  has  risen  above  the  horizon,  but  in  siip[jotii(ig 
that  what  we  see  is  the  sun  itj^olf.  Were  we  even  delirious, 
we  should  see  and  I'eel  what  our  senses  present  to  us,  thoniiU 
our  judgment  as  to  its  reality  would  l)e  erroneous.  And  ihia 
judgment  we  may  withhold  by  assenting  to  nothing  without 
perfect  certainty. 

42.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  a  man  endowed  witli 

1  L.  I.  fi.  S.    KtalebnuirliK  wan  erif^fcul  aftcrwiuib  In  t  eoattQTvn;  Kttti 
Uiis  porticuliu'  quealiuu  or  Uiu  liurUuiuikl  uiuou. 
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I  wicb  intrtjpidit}'  and  acateaess  as  Malebrancfae  to  overlook  tb« 
que«tiaii,  so  natunilly  ruised  hj  tliis  sceptii-ul  tlitiuiy,  us  to 
Uie  objective  existeuce  of  an  extcnml  world.  Tbere  ia  do 
neoessarj  connection,  be  obscr\'es,  between  tbc  preseuco  ot'aa 
idea  in  the  eoiil,  and  the  ejusteuce  of  the  thing  which  it 
representa ;  as  drearns  and  delirium  prove.  Yet  we  may  ho 
confident,  that  extun.sion,  tigurc,  and  muvemeat  do  geueralljr 
exist  without  ns  when  wo  peiveive  them.  These  are  not 
imaginary :  we  ai^e  nut  deceived  in  believing  their  reality, 
though  it  is  very  ditScult  to  prove  it.  But  it  is  far  other* 
wise  with  colors,  smells,  or  sounds ;  for  these  do  not  exist  at 
aU  beyond  the  miud.  Tliiu  he  [>n>(>eeds  to  ebow  at  oonaiderib- 
ble  length.'  In  one  of  the  illustratioua  sulfttequently  wriltca 
in  order  to  obviate  objcetioos,  and  i^ubjuined  to  the  U(H;her('ho 
de  lu  V^ritS,  Malobraocho  comes  again  to  this  ]>i'oblem  of 
the  reality  of  matter,  and  concludes  by  subverting  every 
argument  in  its  favor,  except  what  be  takes  to  be  the 
assertion  of  Soripture.  Berkeley,  who  did  not  see  this  la 
the  same  light,  had  scarcely  a  step  to  take  in  bis  own 
famous  tlieory,  which  we  may  consider  a^  having  been  an- 
ticipated by  Malebranche,  with  the  important  exception  tliat 
what  waa  only  scepticism,  and  denial  of  certainty,  in  tbc  one, 
b««ime  a  positive  and  dogmatic  aHlrmation  in  the  other. 

43.  In  all  our  sensation.^,  he  proceeds  to  show,  there  ara 

four  things  distinct  in  themselves,  but  which,  examined  as 

they  arise  simultaneously,  we  are  apt  to  confoimd :    these  ara 

i  tbe  action  of  the  object,  the  etfect  upon  the  organ  of  sense, 

the  mere  sensation,  and  the  judgment  we  form  as  to  its  cause. 

We  fall  into  errors  as  to  all  these,  cotifouudiiig  llie  sensittioa 

.  with  the  action  of  bodies,  as  when  we  say  there  is  heat  in  the 

[fire,  or  color  in  the  rose;  or  confoun<liug  the  motion  of  the 

;  nerves  with  sensation,  as  when  we  refer  heat  to  the  hand ;  but 

[most  of  all,  in  drawing  mistaken  infeitmces  aa  to  the  nature  of 

lobjecta  from  our  sensations.'     It  may  be  here  remarked,  that 

I  what  Malebranche  has  properly  called  the  judgment  of  the 

I  mind  tiB  to  the  cause  of  its  scusatiuas,  is  pret^isely  what  Reid 

(lenomiuabL-Ji  perception  ;  a  term  less  clear,  and  which  seems 

Ito  have  led  some  of  his  school  into  im]K)rtiiut  errors.     The 

iianguiige  of  the  Scottish  philoso|>her  appeai-s  to  imply  that  he 

[considered  perception  iLs  a  distinct  and  original  facidty  of  the 

j  mind,  rather  than  what  it  is, — a  complex  operatiou  of  the  judg« 
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44.  Sensation  be  defines  to  be  "  a  mcxlification  of  tlie  soul 
iti  relation  to  .•something  which  passes  in  the  body  to  which  she 
is  united."  Tliei^e  Ben.«ation8  we  know  hy  experience ;  it  is 
idle  to  go  about  defining  or  explaining  them ;  tins  cannot  be 
done  by  words.  It  ia  an  error,  according  to  Slalebranchc, 
to  believe  that  all  men  have  like  sensation."?  from  the  same 
objects.  In  this  he  goes  farther  than  Pascal,  who  thinks  it 
probable  that  they  have ;  while  Malebranche  holds  it  indubi- 
table, from  the  organs  of  men  being  constructed  differently, 
that  they  do  not  receive  similar  impressions,  instancing  music, 
Bome  smells  and  flavors,  and  many  other  things  of  the  same 
kind.  But  it  is  obvious  to  re[>ly,  that  he  hits  argued  from  the 
exception  to  the  rule ;  the  gi-eat  majority  of  mankind  agreeing 
as  to  mu.sical  sounds  (wliicli  ia  the  strongest  case  that  can  t>e 
put  against  his  paradox)  and  most  other  .<iensationBv  That  the 
eensations  of  different  men,  subject  to  such  exceptions,  if  not 
Blrictly  alike,  are,  so  to  say,  in  a  constant  ratio,  seems  as  indis 
potable  as  any  conclusion  we  can  dmw  from  their  testimony. 

45.  The  second  book  of  Malebranche's  treatise  relates  to 
the  imagination,  and  the  errors  connected  with  it.  "  Tlie 
imaginiition  consists  in  the  }x>wer  of  the  mind  to  form  images 
of  objects  by  producing  a  change  ui  the  fibres  of  tlial  part  of 
the  brain,  which  may  be  called  principal  because  it  corre- 
sponds with  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  is  the  place  where  the 
soul,  if  we  may  ao  speak,  immediately  resides."  This  he  sup- 
poses to  be  where  all  the  filaments  of  the  brain  tenninate ;  so 
difficult  wa£  it,  especially  in  that  age,  for  a  philosopher  who 


the  Idea  of  gpaiet.  Both  Locke  and  Reld, 
bovrfriT,  i^miTtlmH  cxbmd  it  to  tho  roa- 
eep''  Ii'iljieof  UiejicLuml  ol.jwt. 

Vi' '  >rA!d  A  pajMftge  from  Locke, 

■Mil  i  "ii««,"Myii  Hcid, "  toooh 

amil  uuu:,  iiuTQ  aiuut  be  an  lmiii(*iiUir-« 
li[,plinktion  of  ttie  otiJM't  to  ttiu  or^itn  ;  In 
tUe  other  thrx*.  tbt*  utijwt  in  jNrcticn/  ut  k 
di«tanrc,  liut  still  by  mcftud  of  ii  miHlium 
b;  which  toDW  ioipiTKjioD  i«  tuiulis  upon 
tiK*  iki^^i.**  —  luU.|ltH:t.  I'ower*.  t>wav  IF. 
cll.  Ii.  But  pt'rt*e|jtioil  of  the  ittijcci, 
lliniiiicll  the  orgnnA  of  Kounil,  tniiell.  auil 
fauU*,  mujt  i>r  U'l-^-^itv  liuply  a  koovvloil^ 
ef  it  flerived  from  ex[M.rieuce.  Thoi*e 
Muom.  by  tiieiiiM'tvoH,  ijivo  us  no  pert'i-p- 
Brin  ofextfriMl  tliliit".  But  tliB  vrorJ  haa 
on*'  "" — ■ —  ■'■  -v'  -TM  philnmipliy,  anil 
aui><  i.^'s  w'tiit-'b  pliilovio. 

plus  '  i.'u(i)  rmiuw.   lu 

■IA  Aonic  C'-itorotU  olijuGt,  more  ikiHuitti 
bt,  aomewUut  less  ao  in  tuuch,  iind 


not  &t  all  In  th*  thnx  other  fcnMX.  In 
lh«  other  it  is  a  idermce  of  (h«  KiiHatioB 
to  a  iiuowD  otijivt,  and  in  all  tbe  KCDKeit: 
we  percrive  an  oaK-tree.  the  Btriliiug  of 
Itia  clock,  the  perfume  of  a  Tiolet.  The 
more  philoMiphiCLl  8«nw  of  the  word  **  per- 
c«ptiou^'  Euiitrf  greatly  the  extent  nf  tha 
fiicnity.  **  We  perceire."  wtyii  Sir  W, 
lliuitUton,  on  the  pfuuuge  trmt  quoted  from 
Iti-fd-,  "  nothini;  but  what  is  ia  rvlnllon  t^ 
the  organ;  and  outhlnff  i«  In  rvlnri'm 
to  Ihn  organ  that  is  ii^'  -r  ■  ■*'  ^-  i'  ' '! 
the  NonK'S  ntti,  in  f - 
tiiiii'li.  an  I>ontncritii. 
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had  the  dearest  perception  of  the  mwI's  iramntcrinlity  to  free 
hirawlf  from  the  atmlogre«  of  extended  pre«ence  nml  materinl 
impulae.  The  imagination,  he  Miyc,  eompreh^nds  two  tltin<;r!!; 
the  action  of  the  will,  and  the  olK-dienre  of  the  animnl  Bpint^ 
■which  trace  imiiges  on  the  brain.  The  powor  of  conception 
dejienda  partly  upon  the  stn^ngth  of  thofw  HnitnnI  ppiritti, 
partly  on  the  qualities  of  the  brain  itself.  For  just  m  the 
•ize,  the  depth,  and  the  cleameKB  of  the  lines  in  an  engraving 
depend  on  the  force  with  which  the  graver  nct«,  and  on  the 
oliedienoe  whirh  the  copper  yielda  to  it,  so  the  depth  and 
clearness  of  the  traces  of  the  imapnation  depend  on  the  foive 
of  the  animal  spirits,  and  on  the  constitution  of  tlie  fibre-i  of 
the  brain ;  and  it  is  the  diiforence  of  these  which  occasiona 
almoet  the  whole  of  that  vaist  inequality  which  we  tind  in  thn 
etpacities  of  men. 

46.  This  arbitrary,  though  rather  specious  hypothesis, -whJch, 
in  the  present  more  advanced  state  of  physiolof^v,  a  phlloeoplier 
might  not  in  all  points  reject,  but  would  certainly  not  assume, 
is  spread  out  by  Malebranche  over  a  large  part  of  hi.s  work, 
and  especially  the  second  book.  The  delicacy  of  the  tibres 
of  the  brain,  he  eopposos,  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  onr 
rot  giving  sufficient  application  to  difficult  subjects.  Women 
possess  this  delicacy,  and  hence  have  more  intelligence  than 
men  a*  to  all  sensible  objects ;  but  wluitever  I*  abstract  is  to 
(hem  incomprehensible.  The  ftbres  are  soft  in  children,  and 
become  stronger  with  age,  the  greatest  perfection  of  the  in»- 
dentauding  being  between  tliirty  and  lit'ty ;  but  witli  preji>* 

.d'ced  men,  and  es|>ecially  when  they  are  advanced  in  life,  tiie 

'liardness  of  the  cerebral  fibre  confirms  them  in  error.     For 

we   can   understand   nothing   without  atteution,   nor   attend 

to  it  without  having  a  strong  image  in  the  brain ;   nor  can 

I  that  image  be  formed  without  a  suppleness  and  susceptibility 

^of  motion  in  the  brain  itself.     It  is,  therefore,  highly  useful  to 

get  the  habit  of  thinking  on  all  subjects,  and  thus  to  give  the 

brain  a  facility  of  motion  analogous  to  that  of  the  fingers  in 

phiying  on  a  musical  instrument ;   and  this  habit  is  beat  no 

quired  by  seeking  truth  in  difficult  things  while  we  Are  youit]^ 

because  it  is  thee  that  the  fibres  are  most  easily  bent  in  ^ 

dii-ections.' 

47.  This  hypothesis,  carried  so  far  as  tt  baa  been  by  Mal9> 
bnuiche,  goes  very  great  lengths  in  asserting  not  memly  g 
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ponnection  Iwtween  the  cPTehrnl  motions  nnd  the  operations  of 
the  mind,  but  something  lilce  n  eiit)oniination  of  the  hitter  to  a 
pinstic  power  in  the  animal  spirits  of  the  hmiu.  For  if  Uie 
difTcrencea  in  the  intellectual  jiowers  of  mankind,  and  iilso,  aa 
he  afterwards  maintains,  in  their  mond  emotions,  are  to  be 
aci-ounted  for  by  mere  bodily  configuration  as  their  regulating 
cnase,  little  more  than  a  naked  individuality  of  conseiousnc,«st 
eecms  to  be  left  to  the  immaterial  principle.  No  one,  liow- 
•ver,  whether  he  were  staggered  by  this  difflculty  or  not,  luui 
a  more  decided  conviction  of  the  essential  distinction  between 
mind  and  matter  than  this  disciple  of  Descartes.  The  soul,  ho 
tays,  does  not  become  body,  nor  the  body  soul,  by  tlieir  union. 
Eoch  substunce  remains  as  it  is ;  the  soul  incapable  of  cxlen- 
eion  and  motion,  tlie  body  incapable  of  thongiit  and  desire. 
All  the  alliance  between  soul  and  bi^dy  which  is  known  to  us 
consists  in  a  natund  and  mutual  {;orrefpondence  of  th« 
thouglits  of  the  former  with  the  ti-aces  on  the  brain,  and  of 
its  emotions  with  the  traces  of  the  animal  spirits.  As  soon  as 
tlie  soul  receives  new  ideas,  new  ti^u-es  are  imprinted  on  the 
brain ;  and,  as  soon  aa  external  objects  imprint  new  traces, 
the  soul  receives  new  ideiia.  Not  that  it  contemi>lates  these 
traces,  for  it  has  no  knowledge  of  them ;  nor  tliat  tlie  trncci? 
contain  the  i<leas,  since  they  liave  no  relation  to  them  ;  nor 
tliat  the  soul  receives  her  ideas  fi-om  the  tiaces,  for  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  the  soul  should  receive  any  thing  from  the  body, 
and  bet-ome  more  enlightened,  a*  some  philosophers  (meaning 
Gaasendi)  express  it,  by  turning  itself  towards  the  ])hanta,sni9 
in  the  brain.  Thus,  alt«),  when  the  soul  wills  that  the  arm 
should  move,  the  arm  move^,  though  she  does  not  even  know 
what  else  is  necessary  tor  its  motion ;  and  thus,  wlien  tlie 
animal  spirits  ai"e  jiut  into  movement,  the  soul  is  disturbed, 
though  she  does  not  even  know  that  there  are  animal  spirits 
iu  the  body. 

48.  These  remnrks  of  Malebi-anche  it  is  imf)Ortant  to 
fniniliarize  to  our  minds;  and  those  who  rerte<;t  upon  thera 
will  neither  fall  into  the  gross  materialism  to  which  many 
physio logi-sts  aptpear  prone,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  out  of  tear 
of  allowing  too  much  to  the  btnlily  organs,  reject  any  sufficient 
prwjf  llmt  may  be  adduced  for  the  relation  between  the  cere- 
bral system  and  the  intellectual  processes.  These  opposite 
l«Trof9  arc  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  present  age.  Hut, 
[villioul  expit^dwing  on  {)|rinion  on  that  peculiar  hy(K>the(Mii 
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vli'ich  !b  generally  called  phrenology,  we  might  ask  whether  \t, 
is  nnt  quiti;  us  coiietiMible,  that  a  certain  state  of  portioiw  of 
the  brain  may  he  the  antecedent  conUition  of  memory  or  inw- 
(rination,  as  that  a  certain  state  of  nervous  filaments  may  be, 
what  wu  know  it  is,  an  invariable  antecedent  of  sensation.  In 
neither  instance  cua  there  he  any  resemblance  or  proper 
jt'presentation  of  the  organic  motion  transferred  to  the  boiiI  ; 
nor  ought  we  to  employ,  even  in  metaphor,  the  analogies  of 
impulse  or  comnumioation.  But  we  hare  two  phenomeuo, 
bt>t\vcpn  whidi,  by  the  eonstitntion  of  our  human  natnre,  and. 
pnibably  by  that  of  the  very  lowest  animals,  there  ia  a  peqie- 
tual  harmony  and  concomitance ;  an  ultimate  fact,  aoconlJug 
U>  the  present  state  of  our  faculties,  which  may  in  some  senses 
be  called  mysterious,  iiuismuch  as  we  can  neither  fully  appre- 
hend its  linal  catiscs,  nor  all  the  conditions  of  its  operation, 
but  one  which  seems  not  to  uivolve  any  apj»earance  of  contra- 
diction, and  should  therefore  not  Iciid  ua  into  the  useless 
perplexity  of  seeking  a  solution  that  is  almost  evidently  be- 
yond our  reach. 

4'J.  The  association  of  ideas  is  far  more  extensively  deve- 
loped by  Malebrauche  in  this  second  book  than  by  any  of  the 
old  writers,  not  even,  I  think,  with  the  excepcion  of  Hobbes ; 
thouirh  he  is  too  <bnd  of  mixing  the  psychological  facts  which 
expei-ience  furnishes  with  his  precarious,  however  plausible, 
tiieoiy  of  cerebral  traces.  Blany  of  his  remarks  are  acute 
and  valuable.  Thus  he  observes,  that  writers  who  make  use 
of  mfuiy  new  terms  in  science,  under  the  notion  of  being  more 
intelligible,  are  often  not  understood  at  all,  whatever  care  they 
may  take  to  define  their  words.  We  grant  in  theoiy  their 
right  to  do  this;  hut  nature  resists.  The  new  words,  having 
no  ideas  previously  associated  with  them,  fall  out  of  the  rend- 
er's mind,  except  in  mathematics,  where  they  can  be  rendered 
evident  by  diagrams.  In  all  this  [)art,  Malebranche  expa^ 
tiates  on  the  excessive  defeix^nce  shown  to  authority,  whicli, 
Itecause  it  is  great  in  religion,  we  suppose  equally  conclusive 
in  philosophy,  and  on  the  waste  of  time  which  mere  reading 
of  many  books  entails ;  experience,  he  says,  having  always 
shown  that  those  who  have  studied  most  arc  tlie  very  |jcrsona 
who  have  led  the  world  into  the  greatest  errors,.  The  whole 
of  the  chaptei'g  ou  this  subject  is  worth  penisaL 

50.  In  Hiiotiier  part  of  this  second  book,  Malebranche  hm 
opened  a  new  and  fertile  vein,  which  be  u  far  £rom  huviog 
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I  exliftu8(«d,  on  wlial  he  culls  tbe  contagiousnesa  of  a  powerful 
iiuagtimtioa.  MiiKls  of  this  diaractcr,  he  obseryes,  ruJ«  tboae 
which  are  feebler  in  conception :  they  give  them  by  (Icgreei) 
their  own  habit,  they  impress  their  own  type  ;  and  a*  men  of 
strong  imagination  are  iheuiselves  for  the  most  part  very 
unreaaoiiiible,  their  hniina  being  cut  up,  as  it  were,  by  deep 
traces,  wliich  leave  no  room  for  any  tiling  else,  no  source  of 
human  error  is  more  dangerous  tlian  this  contagiousness 
of  their  disorder.  This  he  explains,  in  his  favorite  physiolo- 
gy, by  a  certain  natural  sympathy  between  the  cerebral  fibre* 
of  different  men,  which  being  wanting  in  any  one  with  whom 
we  eoQverse,  it  is  vain  to  expect  tluit  he  will  enter  into  ou^ 
views,  and  we  must  look  for  a  more  sympathetic  tiasua 
elsewhere.  , 

51.  The  moral  observations  of  Malebranche  aie  worth 
more  than  these  hypothesca  with  wiiich  they  are  mingled. 
Men  of  powerful  imagination  express  themselves  with  force 
and  vivacity,  tliough  not  always  in  the  most  natural  manner, 
and  often  with  great  animation  of  gesture:  they  deal  with 
subjects  that  excite  senisible  images ;  and  from  all  this  they 
ac^iuire  a  great  power  of  pei'sua'^ion.  Tiiis  is  exercised 
especially  over  persons  in  subordinate  rehvtions;  and  thus 
children,  servants,  or  courtiers  adopt  tlie  opinious  of  tiieir 
superiors.  Even  in  religion,  nations  have  been  found  to  take 
up  the  doctrines  of  their  rulers,  as  has  been  seen  in  England, 
In  certain  autiiors,  who  influence  our  minds  without  any 
weight  of  argument,  this  despotism  of  a  strong  imagination  is 
exercised,  which  he  particularly  illustrates  by  Uie  examples  of 

,  TtirtuUiaii,  Seneca,  and  Montaigike.     The  contiigious  power 
I  of  imagination  is  also  manifest  in  the  credulity  of  mankind 
I  as  to  appaiitions  and  witchcraft ;  and  he  observes,  that,  where 
witclies  are  burned,  there  is  generally  a  great  numlnir  of  them, 
while,  since  some  ptu'liaments  have  ceased  to  punish  for  sor- 
cery, the  offeni«  has  diminished  witliin  their  jurisdiction. 

52.  The  application  which  these  striking  and  original  viewa 
will  bear  spreads  far  into  the  regions  of  moral  philoso()hy  in 
(he  lai'gesl  sense  of  tluit  word.     It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon, 

I  and  idle  to  cavil  at,  the  physiologicid  Iheoriea  to  which  MulCr 
I  branche  has  Imd  recourse.     False  let  them  be,  what  is  derived 
I  from   the  experience  of  human  nature  will  always  be  true, 
Ko  one  general  phenomenon  in  the  intercommunity  of  man- 
kind with  each  other  is  more  worthy  to  be  remembered,  or 
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more  pviilcnt  to  an  observing  eye,  tlmn  this  contagiotiontrw, 
11?  Malebnmche  phrrtses  it,  of  a  powerful  imagi  tint  ion,  («p<>« 
cially  when  assisted  by  nwy  circumstances  tliat  se«.'uro  ai>d 
mt^ciit  iti  influence.  The  hii<tory  of  every  popular  dt^bision, 
anJ  eN-en  the  petty  events  of  erery  day  in  private  lil'u,  are 
witncRsea  to  its  power. 

53.  The  third  book  is  entitled,  Of  the  Understanding  or 
Pure  Spirit  (J'Eiprit  Piir).  By  the  pure  iinderetanding  he 
liienns  the  fiicuhy  of  the  soul  to  know  the  reality  of  certain 
thinga  without  tlie  aid  of  ima<?e9  in  tiie  brain.  And  he 
Warns  the  reader  that  the  inquiry  will  be  found  dry  and 
obscure.  The  essence  of  the  soul,  he  says,  following  hia 
Cartesian  theory,  consists  in  thought,  as  that  of  matter  does  in 
extension;  will,  imagination,  memory,  and  the  like,  are  modi- 
flcations  of  thotiglit  or  forms  of  the  soul,  aa  water,  wo<m1, 
or  fire  are  mmliHc^itions  of  matter.  This  sort  of  exprei«sion 
hiis  been  adopted  by  our  meta])hysiciiin8  of  the  Scots  school 
in  preference  to  tlie  ideas  of  n;flection,  as  these  opcnitionB 
are  called  by  Locke.  But  by  the  word  thought  {pnixir), 
Malehranche,  like  Regis,  dop,s  not  mean  these  mod  ideations, 
bnt  the  Snnl  or  thinking  principle  absolutely,  capable  of  all 
these  moflitlcations,  as  exteusion  is  neither  rouud  nor  sqnartt, 
though  capable  of  either  form.  The  power  of  volition,  and, 
by  p.Trity  of  reasoning  we  may  add,  of  thinking,  is  inse|iarable 
from  the  soul,  but  not  the  act«  of  volition  or  thinking  them- 
selves ;  as  a  body  is  always  movable,  though  it  be  not  Always 
in  motion. 

34.  In  this  book  it  does  not  seem  that  Malehranche  has 
heen  very  successful  in  distinguishing  the  ideas  of  pure  ititcl- 
lect  from  those  which  the  senses  or  imagination  present  lo  us ; 
nor  do  we  clearly  sec  what  he  means  by  the  former,  exet^pt 
those  of  existence  ami  a  few  more.  But  he  now  hastens  to 
his  peculiar  hypothesis  ns  to  the  mo<le  of  [)erccption.  By 
ideas  he  understands  the  immediate  object  of  the  soul,  which 
all  the  world,  he  supposes,  will  agree  not  to  he  the  same  with 
the  external  objects  of  sense.  Ideas  are  real  existences ;  for 
they  have  projierlies,  and  represent  very  ditl'erent  things:  but 
nothing  can  have  no  property.'     How,  then,  do  they  enter  into 

t 

I  ICudirnrth  nsn  the  «un«  nrffiinient  mnnwhftt^".'  xiich 

lor  tliu  r*-ttlll}  nf  I.Jtuut.      "  It  h  n  ri.licu-  whatever  *"  In- 
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tli<?  mind,  or  berome  present  to  it  ?  Ts  it,  ns  the  Arisiotptiflna 
hold,  by  menna  of  9|)eeic*8  tninsmitted  Froiu  the  external  olv 
jerta  ?  Or  are  they  pro<luoed  instantaneously  by  some  fuculty 
ft'  the  Boul  ?  Or  have  they  been  created  and  posited  as  it 
were  in  the  sou!,  when  it  bj^gnn  to  exist  ?  Or  does  God  pro- 
duce ihem  in  us  wh<*never  we  think  or  perceive  ?  Or  does 
the  Pool  contain  in  herwdf,  in  some  transcendenial  manner, 
tvlmtevor  is  in  the  sensible  world?  These  hypotlieses  of  elder 
philoi»0|>hers,  f«omc  of  which  are  not  quite  intelliplily  distinct 
from  cfich  other,  Malebi-anche  having  successfully  refuted, 
comes  to  what  he  considers  the  only  possible  alternative ; 
namely,  that  the  soul  is  united  to  an  all-perfect  Beingf,  in 
whom  all  that  l)elongs  to  his  ereatures  is  contatnecL  Besidra 
the  exclusion  of  every  other  supposition  which  he  conceives 
himself  to  have  given,  he  subjoins  seveml  direct  arguments  in 
fiivor  of  his  own  theqry,  but  in  general  so  obscure  and  full  of 
arbitrary  assumption  that  they  cannot  be  stated  in  this  brief 
sketch.' 

55.  The  mysticism  of  this  eminent  man  displays  itself 
Ihroughoiit  this  part  of  his  treatise,  but  nirely  leading  him 
luto  that  figurative  and  unractining  language  fram  which  the 
inferior  class  of  enthusiasts  are  never  free.  His  philosophy, 
vltieh  has  hitherto  appeared  so  sceptical,  assumes  now  the 
character  of  intense,  irresistible  conviction.  The  scepticism 
of  Malebranche  is  merely  ancilliuy  to  his  mysticism.  Hin 
phil<>«>phy,  if  we  may  use  so  quaint  a  description  of  it,  ia 
subjectivity  leading  objectivity  in  chains.  He  seems  to  tri- 
umph in  liis  restoration  of  tlio  inner  man  to  his  pristiuo 
greatne«8,  by  subduing  those  false  ti-aitors  and  rebels,  the 
fiervea  and  brain,  to  whom,  since  the  great  lapse  of  Adam, 
his  posterity  had  been  in  thrall.  It  has  been  justly  remarked 
by  IJrown,  that  in  the  writings  of  Malebrimche,  as  in  all 
theological  metaphysicians  of  the  Catholic  Church,  we  jier- 
civa  the  commanding  intluenoe  of  Augustio.'     From  him. 
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bnmai.  sonl,  would  produce  on  a  num  of  an  elcvntcd  and 

con tcin pint ive  ^^niuis,  that  we  must  account  for  Malebmnc-Uo's 
forgetfiiliicss  of  much  that  he  has  jiidiciouslj  said  in  part  of 
his  treatise,  on  the  limitation  of  our  faculties  and  the  im|K?r. 
feet  knowledge  we  can  attain  as  to  our  intelleetual  nature. 
For,  if  we  sliould  admit  tluit  ideas  are  substances,  and  not 
ftocidenta  of  the  tiiinking  spirit,  it  would  still  be  doubtful 
whether  he  has  wholly  enumerated,  or  conclusively  refuted, 
the  possible  hjrpotheses  as  to  their  existence  in  the  mind. 
And  his  more  direct  reasonings  labor  under  the  same  dilli- 
culty  from  the  manifest  incapacity  of  our  understandin]^  to 
do  more  than  form  conjectures  and  dim  notions  of  what  wq 
can  so  imperfectly  bring  before  them. 

I  58.  The  foorth  and  fifth  books  of  the  Recherche  de  la 
Verite  treat  of  the  natural  inclinations  and  passions,  and  of 
tlie  errors  >vhich  spring  from  those  sourees.  These  books  are 
various  and  discursive,  and  very  characteristic  of  the  autlior's 
mind ;  abounding  with  a  mystical  theology,  which  extends  In 
an  absolute  negation  of  secondary  causes,  as  well  as  with 
poignant  satire  on  the  follies  of  mankind.  In  every  part  of 
hia  treatise,  but  especially  in  these  booka,  Malebranclie  pur- 
sues with  unsparing  ridicule  two  classes,  the  men  of  learning, 
and  the  men  of  the  world.  With  Aristotle  and  the  wholo 
school  of  hia  disciples  lie  has  an  inveterate  quarrel,  and  omits 
BO  occasion  of  holding  them  forth  to  contempt.  This  seems 
to  bave  Iwen  in  a  great  measure  wjirrant<?d  by  tlieir  dog- 
matism, their  bigotry,  their  pertinacious  resistance  to  modern 
science,  especially  to  the  Cartesian  })hiloso|)hy,  which  Malu- 
branche  in  genend  followed.  "  Let  them,"  he  exclaims, 
"  prove,  if  they  can,  that  Aristotle,  or  any  of  themselves,  Una 
deduced  one  truth  in  physical  phil<»opliy  from  any  principle 
peculiar  to  himself,  and  we  will  i)romise  never  to  speak  of 
him  but  in  eulogy."  ^  But,  until  this  gauntlet  sliuuld  be  taken 
up,  he  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  use  very  different  lan- 
guage. "  The  works  of  the  Stagirlte,"  he  observes,  "  are  so 
otecure  and  full  of  indefinite  words,  that  we  have  a  color 
for  ascribing  to  him  the  most  opposite  opinions.  In  fact,  we 
make  him  say  what  we  please,  because  he  eaya  very  little, 
tbougli  with  much  parade ;  just  as  children  fancy  bells  to  sjiy 

ifiity  thing,  because  they  make  a  great  noise,  and  in  reality 
tn.y  nothing  at  all." 

>  u  ir.  •.  •. 
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59.  But  Buch  philosophers  are  not  the  onlj  doss  of  tha 
learned  be  depreciates.  Tliose  who  pass  their  time  in  gazing 
ttirough  telescopes,  and  distribute  provinces  in  the  moon  to 
their  tHends;  tliose  who  pore  over  worthless  books,  such  n»  ibo 
KabbiniL-al  and  other  Oriental  writers,  or  coini.>ose  folio  voluniei 
oil  the  auimals  mentioned  in  Scripture,  while  thvy  vmi  hatillj 
lell  what  are  found  in  their  own  province ;  those  w  ho  acoumu- 
lute  quotations  to  inform  us  not  of  tixilh,  but  of  what  other  uicu 
have  taken  for  truth,  —  are  expo&cd  to  his  ehaip,  but  doubt- 
less exaggerated  and  unreasonable,  ridicule,  ^ialebran*  he, 
like  many  men  of  genius,  was  much  too  intolerant  of  what 
might  give  pleasure  to  other  men,  and  too  narrow  in  bis  mea> 
sure  of  utility.  lie  seems  to  think  little  valuable  in  hunma 
learning  but  metaphysics  and  algebra.*  From  ihe  learned  lie 
pajjses  to  tiie  great,  and,  ai'ier  enumerating  the  ci^cum^<tJlUl:''« 
which  obslnict  tliciir  perception  of  truth,  comes  to  the  blunt 
conclusion,  tlmt  men  "  mueh  raided  above  the  rest  by  rank, 
dignity,  or  we»iltii,  or  whose  mimls  are  occupied  in  paining 
these  advantages,  are  remarkably  subject  to  error,  and  hanlly 
capable  of  diHuerning  any  trutlis  wliich  lie  a  little  out  of  the 
common  way."* 

00,  The  ei.\th  and  last  book  announces  a  method  of  direct- 
ing our  pursuit  of  trutii,  by  wliich  we  may  avoid  tlie  many 
errors  to  wliich  our  understandings  are  liable.  It  promises  to 
give  them  all  tlie  perfection  ol'  which  our  nature  is  capable, 
by  prescribing  the  rules  we  sljould  invariably  obaen-e.  But 
it  must,  I  think,  be  confessed  tiiat  there  ie  less  originality  in 
this  method  than  we  might  expect  We  find,  however,  many 
acute  and  useful,  if  not  always  novel,  observations  on  the  con- 
duct of  tlie  understanding ;  imd  it  may  be  reckoned  among  tho 
books  wliich  would  supply  materials  for  what  is  still  wanting 
to  philusopliical  literature,  an  ample  and  useful  lugiu.     Vie 


>  Tt  Iji  T«th«r  lunaiilng  (o  find,  thnt, 
Ithile  ItUTiRDUiig  the  want  of  a.  review  of 
book*,  lie  pi\>di(.-t^  that  w«  ^bnll  iu.-ri;r  h» 
one,  on  account  of  the  |>t\Ju(|irtf  or  man- 
fclod  in  ikTor  of  uuthnn.  The  prophecy 
\niil  CUriflsd  aJnio«t  at  the  time.  "Uore- 
cud«  ordlnalranient  let  auteun  conuna 
oai  banmai  imtw  st  ■xtnuiniliuiircH,  ot 
botiHioup  Al«vds  au-dewiu  (lea  autrw  ;  on 
ka  RT^  done  aii  llou  da  lea  mtprlwr 
•I  de  k*  punlr.  Ainri  il  n'j  •  gu^irea 
d'anparewii  <|ue  Iw  houiniefl  ^-rigerit  Ja- 
BuUK  un  trSbunal  pour  exuminer  at  poiir 
eoodunnar  toua  h»  IWroa,  cjui  ne  font 
qM  conompn  te  niaoa."— C.  8. 


"  ^A  plopsrt  ila  Uma  de  oertaliu  nnuM 
DO  aout  fuDriqute  qu'l  oou^  da  d^llow 
nniri'ii.  et  ili>  u'unt  gu6r»  lA  qur  lea  labMi 
(lea  llvns<  ([trila  fitciit,  on  t....I"..«  mmf 
copupunn,  mniajwej  de  -I  '  ira. 

On   n'l-ifroit  enlrvr    d^iv  •   la 

d6t(iil  <le  cire  ehotee,  ni  ^^  vi.-i.iM.£  Uai 
iixeui|j|<>!i,  di^  tx-'Ui'  <i«  choquer  dra  paiv 
«f}UM^  auf*\  licrea  ct  auwai  liiltaiuM  i)Di 
KHit  rts  fiiuz  sariuia ;  cor  ou  ua  pfciul  |M 
Iiluiair  i  hi  Ukin:  iiuuriai  au  fliw  ct  tm 
Arebe" 
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are  so  frequeatlj  inattenUve,  he  obsenea,  espcciidl;  to  tbf 
purfi  idea*  of  the  undorstiinduig,  tliat  all  resources  should  be 
empluyod  to  fix  our  thougUu,  And  for  this  purpose  we  niaj 
make  use  of  the  passions,  the  senses,  or  tlie  imugituUiun ;  but 
the  decoud  with  less  danger  than  the  tii-at,  and  the  third  than 
tiie  second.  Gcoiaetricol  figures  he  ranged  uuder  the  aids 
supplied  to  the  iiniigiuutiuii  rather  thau  to  tlie  senses.  lie 
dwella  mueh  at  length  on  the  utility  of  geometry  in  lixing 
our  attention,  and  of  algebra  in  cunipre.-ising  and  arranging  our 
thouglits.  All  sciences,  he  well  renuirks  (and  I  do  not  kno*f 
tluit  it  had  been  said  before),  which  treat  of  tliiuga  distin- 
guishable by  more  or  less  in  i|uautity,  and  which  consequeutlj 
may  be  reijresented  by  extension,  are  ca.pid>le  of  iUustratioa 
by  diagrams.  But  these,  he  conceives,  arc  inapplicable  to 
moi'al  truths,  tJiough  sure  conaeijueucea  may  be  derived  from 
tht'tn.  Algebra,  however,  is  far  more  useful  in  improving  the 
miderstjindiug  tliau  geometry,  and  is  in  tiict,  with  its  sister 
aritbuietic,  tlie  Itest  niejuia  that  we  jwsseaa.*  But,  as  men  like 
better  to  exercise  the  imagination  than  the  jiure  intellect, 
geometry  is  the  more  favoiite  study  of  the  two. 

61.  Malebranche  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  to  have  occu- 
pied too  much  of  our  attention  at  the  expense  of   cf,,,,,^,^, 
more  popular  writers.     Bur  for  tliia  very  reason,  that  of  uaie- 
Ute  Eecherche  de  la  Veiit6  is  not  at  present  much  '"*""''"• 
read,  I  have  dwelt  long  on  a  treatise  of  so  great  celebrity  in 
its  own  age,  and  which,  even  more  perhaps  than  the  mettw 
physical  writings  of  Des<!art«s,  has  influenced  that  department 
of  philosophy.     Malebranche  never  loses  sight  of  the  great' 
principle  of  the  soul's  immateriality,  even  in  his   long   and 
mUier  hypothelical  disquisitioits  on  the  instrumentality  of  the 

'  Uft.  e.  4.  ATI  roncentlon5of  Bbstmct  Cnrtworth  hiw  ■  Kmiewhnt  Mnillar  r». 
IdBKt,  b»  iiuHj  rauuirktt  m  anuUicr  pUK«,  mark  Id  kU  ImmutAblo  Alorallty,  thnt  tha 
•ra  accooipuiltiti  with  muna  iiiiii^tiiation,    co^tationti  wa  liitve  c<r  r.orportv\)   Uiiou 


Uiou^  no  arc  ottea  not  switni  (><  II  ;  bo- 
0»i>M'  -'  i  '  '  >  '  havo  DO  o&tural  ioia^^ 
or  I.  '1  with  thi'in,  hut  xurli 
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unt  iiKunllT,  in  bia  twiiukiil  «t>lc,  bnth 
oocmAtimi  aiiU  pUAutoAuiutical  i^i^clht^r ; 
the  onp  ttelutc  am  it  wi-ru  ttio  tioul,  iintt  (Iin 


ii   <j(  niui  or  chance  hoa    oUicr  tbo  bwlY  of  Uiiiui.     "  Wlictierur  «■ 


(|T«|\      TUuii  innunlysi^iliowemr  gniicral     think  of  »  ]>tiaiit.aimatle&l   univcrmU  or 
Flai  IilcaA,  wo  iiM  lettors  x.nil  itlt^).i  aIwuvs    iinivf^rnalizotf  phantiuini,  or  a  thin);  wlil^h 


voft.  wo  iiM  lettors  x.nil  itlt^).i  aIwuvs 
««<M*i-tt<Ml  vrtth  the  bltws  of  tlia  thin)^, 
thiMi'. 

■brn 

Oif  M. 


we  bfiTo  no  clenr  int«ili3Ct]oD  of  (tu<,  fiir 

not  renllv  mbiteO.  and    euuniild.of  theEmturoofaro*ieln  ^vr»'nil), 

not  i^vo  u»  fiilHiani]  con-    there  Ih  •  coinpllr^itlon  of  mnii'thinx  nu«< 

-iw.  hn  thliilu,  tb»  Uou    Dmtlcal  anj  imiuathlug  phautiuuiuUrnl  u^' 

'      I  ''rcriYetl  by    gcthi^r  ;  for  ptiniittuuiH  tbouiAelTt^  nit  woll 


usocinttil    soo^iUouii  nn  aiirayt  inJiriiluiU  thiogti." 


.,   1.  T.  C.2. 


IW— [Sob  b1«u   the  iiuotAtiou  Ccam 


p.   l-w-  —  [See  nl«u   the   iiuot« 
QaOKuai,  tujira,  $  1£.— IW.] 
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brain  in  acts  of  IhougM;  antl  his  langnage  is  far  1«»8  objeo 
tioniiblo  on  this  subject  tlian  that  of  succeedirig  philowphcrs. 
IIu  ia  always  consistent  and  clear  in  distinguishing  the  soul 
itself  from  its  motlifications  and  properties.  He  knew  well 
jind  had  deeply  considered  the  application  of  mathematical 
and  physical  science  to  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind. 
He  is  very  cojiious  and  diligent  in  illustration,  and  very  clear 
in  definition.  His  principal  errors,  and  the  source?  of  them  in 
bi.s  peculiar  temperament,  have  appeared  in  the  course  of 
these  pages.  And  to  these  we  may  add  his  maintaining  some 
Cartesian  p:mwloxes,  such  as  the  system  of  voniec*,  and  the 
want  of  sensation  in  brutes.  The  latter  he  deduced  from  the 
immateriality  of  a  thinking  principle,  supposing  it  incredible; 
though  he  owns  it  had  been  the  tenet  of  Augustin,  that  there 
could  be  im  immaterial  spirit  in  the  lower  animals,  and  also 
from  the  incompatibility  of  any  unmerited  suffering  with  the 
justice  of  God.'  Nor  was  Malebranche  exempt  from  some 
prejudices  of  schola.-stic  theology;  and,  though  he  generally 
took  care  to  avoid  its  technicid  language,  is  content  to  rept'l 
the  objection  to  his  denial  of  all  secondary  causittion  from  lu 
making  God  the  sole  author  of  sin,  by  saying  that  sin,  lieing 
a  privation  of  righteousness,  is  negative,  and  consequently 
requires  no  cause. 

62.  Malebranche  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  his  great 
ooiopiirDd  contemporary  Pascjil,  though  they  were  not,  I  be- 
wUhPiuKai.  jjgyg^  in  any  personal  relation  to  each  other;  nor 
could  either  have  availed  himself  of  the  other's  writings. 
Both  of  ardent  miuds,  endowed  with  strong  imagination  and 
lively  wit,  sarcastic,  severe,  fearless,  disdainful  of  popular 
opinion  and  accredited  reputations;  both  imbued  with  the 
notion  of  a  vast  difierencc  between  the  original  aud  a<:tiial 
state  of  man,  and  thus  solving  many  phenomena  of  his  being; 
both,  in  different  modes  and  degrees,  sceptical,  and  ligoi'oiw 
in  the  exaction  of  proof;  both  midervaluing  all  human  know- 
lodge  beyond  the  regions  of  mathematics ;  both  oif  rigid  3tri<;t» 
ness  iu  morals,  and  a  fervid  enthusiastic  piety.  But  in  Malo- 
branche  there  is  a  less  overpowering  sense  of  religion ;  his 
eye  roams  unblenched  in  the  light,  before  whi<'h  that  ot  Pas- 
cal had  been  veiled  in  awe ;   he  is  sustained  by  a  less  timid 


I  Thif  he  bad  bonoirnl  Arm  a  nuudm  vhcnce,  It  accmti,  thsl  CkCher  hod  Inhnad 
of  \U);u*tio:  "Sub  junto  Doo  qolMiuaiD  the  impatationofortKlniiliilu  tolnftoti;  % 
ulii  mereatur,  miner  wea   ddu  polust ;"    lu{>p/  mode  of  umplng  Ou  ittlttettltr.     * 
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denre  of  truth,  bj  greater  confidence  in  the  insf  irations  that 
are  breathed  isto  his  mind ;  he  is  more  quick  in  adopting  a 
novel  opinion,  but  less  apt  to  embrace  a  sophism  in  defence 
of  an  old  one ;  he  has  less  energy,  but  more  copiousness  and 
rariety 

63.  Amauld,  who,  though  at  first  in  personal  friendship 
with  Malebnmche,  held  no  friendship  in  a  balance  An»uidoo 
with  his  steady  love  of  truth,  combated  the  chief  true  and 
points  of  the  other's  theory  in  a  treatise  on  True  and  *"" 
False  Ideas.  This  work  I  have  never  had  the  good  fortune 
to  see :  it  appears  to  assail  a  leading  principle  of  Malebranche, 
the  separate  existence  of  ideas,  as  objects  in  the  mind,  inde- 
pendent and  distinguishable  from  the  sensation  itself.  Ar- 
nauld  maintained,  as  Reid  and  others  have  since  done,  that 
we  do  not  perceive  or  feel  ideas,  but  real  objects,  and  thus  led 
the  way  to  a  school  which  has  been  called  that  of  Scotland, 
and  has  had  a  great  popularity  among  our  later  metaphysi- 
cians. It  would  require  a  critical  examination  of  his  work, 
which  I  have  not  been  able  to  make,  to  determine  precisely 
what  were  the  opinions  of  this  philosopher,^ 

64.  The  peculiar  hypothesis  of  Malebranche,  that  we  see 
all  things  in  God,  was  examined  by  Locke  in  a  short  piece, 
contained  in  the  collection  of  his  works.  It  will  readily  be 
conceived,  that  two  philosophers,  one  eminently  mystical,  and 
endeavoring  upon  this  highly  transcendental  theme  to  grasp 
in  his  mind  and  express  in  his  language  something  beyond  the 
faculties  of  man,  the  other  as  characteristically  averse  to  mys- 
tery, and  slow  to  admit  any  thing  without  proof,  would  have 
hardly  any  common  ground  even  to  fight  upon.  Locke, 
therefore,  does  little  else  than  complain  that  he  cannot  under- 
stand what  Malebranche  has  advanced ;  and  most  of  liiB 
readers  will  probably  find  themselves  in  the  same  position. 

65.  He  had,  however,  an  English  supporter  of  some  celo» 
brity  in  his  own  age,  Norris ;   a  disciple,  and   one 

of  the  latest  we  have  had,  of  the  Platonic  school  of 

Henry  More.     The  principal  metaphysical  treatise  of  Norris, 

his  Essay  on  the  Ideal  World,  was  published  in  two  parts, 

1  BmekBr;  Bnhle;  Bsld'a  Inteneetnal  mltted  them  an  modiflcationt  of  the  mind, 

Powers.     [But  see  what  Sir  W.  Hamilton  and  xuppo»;d,   like  Descartes   auil  nin«t 

has  Mid  in  Edinb.  Ber.,  vol.  lii.,  and  is  othem,  that  perception  of  externni  olgecti 

hi«  ediUon  of  Beid,  p.  296  <t  o^iit.    Though  is   rcprcsi'utution,  and   not  intuition  - 

Atnanld  dmied  the  stparatt  axistence  of  1&4T.J 
Idea*,  as  beld  by  Malebranche,  he  ad- 
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1 701  and  1 702.  It  does  not,  Iherefore,  come  within  our  limits. 
Norris  is  more  thoroiiglity  Platonic  tlian  Malebrunche,  to 
whom,  however,  he  pays  gi'oat  ileteretKie,  and  adofits  hia 
fund»mentul  hypothesis  of  aeeinjr  all  things  in  God.  lie  is  a 
writer  of  fine  guniua  and  a  noble  elevation  of  moPiU  senti* 
ments,  such  as  prediaposes  men  for  the  Platonic  schemes  of 
theosophy.  He  hwked  up  to  Angnstin  with  as  muoh  venera- 
tion as  to  Phito,  and  res-pectod,  more  |)erliai^«  than  Mnle- 
bmnche,  certaiidy  more  than  the  genenility  of  £n;:r|ish  writors, 
the  tlieolonfical  metaphysicians  of  the  st^hoola.  With  thew  Iw 
mingled  some  visions  of  a  later  mysticism.  But  hl»  r'es»on'> 
Ings  will  seldom  Ijear  a  close  scrutiny. 

66.  In  tho  Thoughts  of  Pascal  we  find  many  striking 
remarks  on  the  logic  of  that  science  with  which  ho 
was  peculiarly  conversant,  and  ujMin  the  general 
foundations  of  certainty.  He  hail  reflected  tleeply  uf)on  flH5 
sceptical  objections  to  all  human  reasoning ;  nnt]  tho<igli  aoniu- 
liraes,  out  of  a  desire  to  elevate  religious  faith  at  Us  ex|»ertscy 
he  seems  to  consider  them  unanswerable,  be  was  too  clcjii"- 
headed  to  believe  them  just.  "Reason,"  he  says,  "confoimib 
the  dograaliH.t3 ;  and  nature,  the  sceptics."'  "We  have  an 
incajMicity  of  demonstration,  which  the  one  cannot-  overcumc: 
we  have  a  (!r»ncepti».iu  of  tnith,  which  the  othei-s  cannot 
disturb."*  He  throws  out  a  notion  of  a  more  cnmplcto 
mcthol  of  reasoning  than  tiiat  of  geometry,  wlici-cin  vwrj 
thing  sliall  be  demonstrated,  which,  however,  he  liolds  to  be 
unattainable;"  and  j>erhap3  on  this  account  he  might  think 
the  cavils  of  Pyrrhonism  invincible  by  pure  re.-v-on.  But  as 
he  afterwards  admits  that  wo  may  have  a  full  oertjiinty  of 
])ro[>o9ition3  that  cannot  be  demonstrated,  such  as  llie  inanity 
of  number  and  space,  and  that  such  incapability  of  direct 
proof  is  rather  a  periection  than  a  defect,  this  notion  of  a 
greater  completeness  in  evidence  seems  neitiiet*  cl&ir  nor 
coiisistent.* 

67.  Geometry,  Pa.sail  oliserves,  is  almost  the  only  snbteot 
as  to  which  we  find  tmtlis  wherein  all  men  agree.  And  OM 
rjiuse  of  tliis  is,  thut  gvomutere  alone  regard  the  true  law?  of 
demonstration.  These,  as  onumemted  by  him,  arc  eight  in 
Dumber:    1.  To  detine  nottung  which  cannot  b«  expressed  io 


>  (RuTra  (le  I*iuici>l,  vol.  i.  p.  3J6. 

■  P.  aoe. 

•  )fmatm  dii  Pucsl,  port  I.  art.  2. 
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rer  terms  than  those  in  which  it  is  already  expreaeed; 
2,  To  leave  no  obseure  or  equivocal  terms  undufinc^;  3.  To 
employ  In  the  definition  no  tenna  not  already  known ;  4. 
To  omit  nothing  in  the  principles  from  wliich  we  argue,  unless 
we  are  oure  it  is  granted;  5.  To  lay  down  no  axiom  whicli  ia 
not  perfectly  evident ;  6.  To  demonstrate  nothing  which  ia  as 
dear  already  as  we  can  make  it ;  7.  To  prove  every  thing  ia 
llie  least  doubtful,  by  means  of  self-evident  oxiumB,  or  of 
propositions  already  demonstrated;  8.  To  substitute  oicntally 
the  detinition  Instead  of  the  thing  defined.  Of  these  rulea, 
he  says,  the  first,  fourth,  and  sixth  are  not  absolutely  necessa- 
ry in  order  to  avoid  error ;  but  the  othex  five  are  indispensable. 
Yet.  thougli  they  mjiy  be  found  in  books  of  logic,  none  but 
the  geometers  h.ive  paid  any  regard  to  them.  The  authors 
of  these  books  seem  not  to  have  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
their  own  precepts.  All  other  ndes  tlian  those  he  has  given 
are  useless  or  mis<'hievoua:  they  contain,  he  says,  the  whole 
art  of  demonstration.* 

68.  The  reverence  of  Pascal,  like  that  of  Malubranche,  for 
what  is  est:iblishcd  in  religion,  docs  not  extend  to  pliilosophy. 
We  do  not  find  in  them,  as  we  may  sometimes  jierceive  in  the 
present  day,  all  sorts  of  prejmlices  against  the  liberties  of 
the  human  mind  i-lnstering  togctlier  like  a  herd  of  bats,  by  an 
instinctive  association.  He  has  the  same  idea  as  Bacon,  ttiitt 
the  ancienta  were  properly  tlie  children  among  mankind. 
Not  only  each  man,  he  says,  advances  daily  in  science,  but  all 
men  collectively  make  a  constant  progress ;  so  that  nil  genera- 
tions of  mankind  during  so  many  ages  may  be  considered  as 
one  num.  always  subsisting  and  always  learning ;  and  the  old 
age  of  tliis  universal  man  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  jieriod 
next  to  his  birth,  but  in  that  which  is  most  removed  from  it. 
Those  we  call  ancients  were  truly  novices  in  ail  things ;  and 
we,  who  have  added  to  all  they  knew  the  experience  of  so 
many  succeeding  ages,  have  a  better  claim  to  that  antiquity 

'which  we  revere  in  them.  In  lliis,  with  much  ingenuity  and 
much  trutli,  there  is  a  certain  mixture  of  fallacy,  wliich  I  slioll 
not  wait  to  point  out. 

69.  The  genius  of  Pascal  was  admirably  fitted  for  acute 
observation  on  the  coustiiution  of  human  nature,  if  be  had  not 
seen  every  thing  through  a  refracting  meilium  of  religious 
prejudice.    Wheu  this  does  not  interfere  to  bias  his  judgment, 

>  (EuTn*  de  Piacml,  i.  dS. 
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and  nr'ifpn  of  tilings.  tliL-ir  ignorance  of  the  renl  nntilrc  of  the 
human  inind,  nnd  of  llie  true  soun-es  of  error.'  The  pnnthe- 
Litic  theory  of  Jonliino  Uriino  is  nof  very  remote  from  that 
of  Spinosa ;  but  the  rhapsodies  of  the  Ilnlt.nn,  who  seUiont 
niiiis  at  proof,  can  hnnlly  have  8iipi)lie(l  niui-h  to  tho  subtle 
mind  of  the  .lew  of  Amsterdam.  Biihle  hn-s  given  ns  nn 
exjiosition  of  the  Spinosistic  theory."  But  seveml  projKwi- 
tioiis  in  thia,  I  do  not  find  in  the  author;  and  Biihle  hivs  nl 
l«!!ist.  witbo»t  nny  nerH>ssitY,  entirely  deviated  fi-om  the  arrange- 
ment lie  found  in  tlie  Ethics.  This  9eem.>«  nn  unreaijonable  io 
a  work  so  rigorously  systematic,  as  it  would  be  in  tlie  ele- 
ments of  Euclid ;  and  I  believe  the  following  pages  will  prove 
more  faithful  to  the  text.  But  it  is  no  easy  task  to  tnui-slate 
and  abridge  a  writer  of  such  extraordinary  concisenesa  as  well 
as  subtlety;  nor  ii  it  probable  thsit  my  attempt  will  lie  intelti 
gibli!  to  those  who  have  not  habituated  themselves  to  meta- 
pliysicjil  inquiry. 

72.  Tlie  fii-st  book  or  part  of  the  Ethics  is  ontitlini  Con- 
cerning God.  and  cmitxiinB  the  entire  theory  of  Spi-  viewofhti 
nosn.  It  may  even  be  siiid  that  this  is  found  in  a  ii>i!ttt|iii»si 
Aw  of  the  first  propositions;  which  lieing  granted,  '*"*^' 
Uie  rest  <'ould  not  eivsily  l)e  denied ;  presenting,  as  they  do, 
little  raoi-e  thjin  new  a«])ect«  of  the  foi'uier,  or  evident  dcduo 
tions  from  them.  U|>on  eight  definitions  and  seven  axioms 
rejioaes  thia  philosophical  sujierstructure.  A  substance,  by 
the  third  definition,  is  that,  the  conception  of  which  does  not 
require  the  conceirtion  of  any  thing  else  as  antecedent  to  it." 
The  attribute  of  a  substance  is  whatever  the  mind  perceives 
to  constitute  its  essence.*  The  mo«le  of  a  substance  is  it£ 
accident  or  affection,  by  moans  of  which  it  is  conceived.*  In 
the  sixth  definition,  he  says,  I  understand  by  the  name  of  God 
a  being  alisolutely  infinite ;  that  is,  a  substance  consisting  of 
infinite  attributes,  each  of  whii-h  expresses  an  eternal  nnd 
infinite  essence.  Wlialever  expresses  an  essence,  and  involvea 
uo  eontrudietion,  may  be  predicated  of  an  absolutely  infinite 


>  "  CartuA  et  narnn  CHin  loniti  a  tegnl- 
UobA  piimro  OAiii^io  oC  orlt^iui^  otnoiucn 
nnUB  ikbcrnu^nt.  .  .  ,  V^rum  nntunun 
hunuiMt  mvDtl*  dod  coffnovpnint  .  .  . 
'mtsm  cauaaiu  erroru  aunqiumi  opcrati 
■nut." 

•  ITiit.  dp  Ix  PhtloHoplde.  Tol.  lii.  p.  440. 

*  **  (Vr  KaLfftantlam  lotcDItrn  Id  qiiod  In 
',  e(  (inr  w  i;iini-i|.il(ur :  hoc  vtl,  U  uu- 

(iptlU  OOQ  luUigDl  CUDCt'ptU   utUi- 


riiu  it).  «  quo  formnrl  dchent"  Thf  IimI 
wonld  are  miiittivl  by  .*t>iniwa  In  h  letter 
t»i  THi  Trim  r  P-  4l33),  whni«  he  repoatA  tUi4 
ilennitlnn. 

•  "  Pit  nltriljtittim  intrlllcn  IJ  qort]  Iti- 
Mlwtaa  lU*  fiui»tatiU%  pi'rftplt,  tnoqunn) 
(*jllHtieiri  (<wwritlain  omHMtuiuii*.^' 

»  "  \'ot  ni<i-lum  luWllijb  milwhidtlai  «l- 
AxnloiiiM,  Mvt  M,  quoil  la  alio  Mt,  par 
quoil  «UiLm  eoaclpKor.'' 
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being,'  The  moat  im|xntant  of  the  axioms  are  the  Ibllowinjf  s 
Fnim  a  given  delurininale  caiiae  the  effect  nw^searily  follows; 
but,  if  llicMc  be  no  determinate  eaiise,  rwj  effoct  can  follow.  — 
Tbo  knowledge  of  an  eftect  depemis  upon  tlie  knowledge  of 
the  eaiisG,  and  indudes  it.  —  Things  tital  have  nothing  in 
common  with  each  otiier  cannot  be  understood  by  meana 
of  each  other ;  tliat  ia,  the  concejilion  of  one  does  not  include 
tlint  of  the  other.  —  A  true  idea  must  agree  with  it^s  objeel.' 

73.  Spinosa  ))roceed9  to  his  demonstrations  upon  the  basil 
of  these  assumptions  alone.  T\vo  eubstanccs,  having  dilferent 
attributes,  have  nothing  iu  comiucu  with  each  other;  and 
lieijce  one  ouinot  l.e  the  cause  of  the  other,  since  one  may  be 
conceived  without  involving  the  conception  of  the  other ;  but 
an  effect  cannot  be  conceived  without  involving  the  knowledge 
of  the  cause."  Jt  seems  to  be  in  this  Ibnrth  axiom,  and  in 
the  proposition  grounded  upon  it,  that  the  fundamental  fallacy 
lurks.  The  irlation  between  a  cause  and  effect  is  surely 
something  different  Irom  our  perfect  comprehension  of  it,  or 
indeed  from  our  having  any  knowledge  of  it  at  all :  much 
less  can  the  contrary  assertion  be  deemed  axiomatic,  lint,  if 
we  sliould  concede  this  |x>slulate,  it  might  perha(is  be  very 
difficult  to  resist  the  subsequent  jiroofs,  so  ingeniously  and 
with  such  geometrical  rigor  are  tl»ey  arranged. 

74.  Two  or  more  things  cannot  be  distinguished,  except  by 
the  diversity  of  their  attributes,  or  by  that  of  their  modes; 
for  there  is  nothing  out  of  ourselves  except  substancea  and 
their  modes.  But  there  cannot  be  two  substances  of  lite 
Bajne  attribute,  since  there  would  be  no  means  of  distingifish* 
ing  them  except  their  modes  or  affections ;  and  every  sutt- 
stance,  being  prior  in  order  of  time  to  its  modes,  may  be 
considei'ed  independently  of  them :  hence  two  such  substance* 
could  not  be  distinguislied  at  all.  One  substance,  therefore, 
cannot  be  the  cause  of  another ;  for  they  cannot  have  the  same 
attribute,  tliat  is,  any  thing  in  common  with  one  another.* 
Every  substance,  therefore,  is  sclf-cansed  ;  that  is,  its  eflsenoe 
implies  its  existence."     It  is  also  necessarily  uifinite,  for  it 


1  '•VerD«ura  inteUIgo  Eon  >1»o1dU  in-    Influitain  Ht,  ad  ^u«  aneBliu  pertlBal; 

flnliuu),  lifie.  p.ut.  Ruh<i:trjnti»ni  conitnoUnu    qulcqiiU  emvnfcWui  exprhnil  9%   Mj^ttp* 
liiQrUUti  ihttribtitU.  quorum  uoiiniquodqiio    iwiii  uulliuu  iuTolrto." 


ctoriuuu  el  luDiiltuiu  wiMiaiiuii  exiiriiulc 
IMco  libHikltii^  latinituiii,  noa  atituui  In  muo 

KDrra;  i|iilcquiil  fliiim  Id  suo  pceucn*  tan- 
lu  luGiiltuiii  CKt,  liiSnibt  lie  >o  atlriliuU 
•tVU%  puwumiu ;  qood  autem  aUoluti 


'  AxiDiimbi,  ill..  It.,  v.,  uuI  i|. 

•  l-n>p.U.  aniiUI 
«  I'n^).  Tl. 
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voiild  otlienviac  lie  terminated  by  some  other  of  J}ie  snm« 
iialiire  uikI  npcessarily  existing;  but  two  siibstaticcs  cannot 
lavtj  the  some  attribute,  and  thLix'Ibre  cannot  both  pos- 
eess  necessary  existence.'  The  more  reality  or  existence 
any  being  possesses,  the  more  attributes  are  to  be  ascribed 
it.  Tiiis,  he  saya,  appeare  by  the  definition  of  an  at- 
tribute.' Tlie  proof,  however,  is  surelj'  not  manifest;  nor  di» 
we  clearly  apprehend  what  he  meant  by  degrees  of  reality  or 
existence.  But  of  this  theorem  he  was  very  proud.  I  look 
upon  tlifi  demonetrfttion,  he  says  in  a  letter,  as  capital  {pal- 
Viariam)y  that  the  more  attributes  we  ascribe  to  any  being, 
the  more  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  its  existence ;  that 
is,  the  more  we  conceive  it  as  true,  and  not  a  mere  chimera.' 
And  from  this  he  derived  the  real  existence  of  God,  though 
the  foi-mer  proof  seems  collateral  to  it.  God,  or  a  substance 
consisting  of  inliuite  attributes,  each  cxprei^sing  an  eternal 
fuid  iniiuite  fiower,  necessarily  exists."*  For  such  an  essence 
involves  existence.  And,  liesides  this,  if  any  tiling  does  not 
exist,  a  cause  must  be  given  ibr  its  ii  on -existence ;  since  this 
requires  one  as  mtich  as  existence  itself.'  The  cause  may 
be  either  in  the  nature  of  the  tiling,  as  e.ffr.  a  square  circle 
cannot  exist  by  the  circle's  nature,  or  in  something  extrin- 
sic But  neither  of  these  can  prevent  the  existence  of  Go<l. 
The  later  propositions  in  Spinosa  are  chiefly  obvious  cor 
oUariea  from  the  definitions  and  a  lew  of  the  first  proposi- 
tiooa  which  contain  the  whole  tlieory,  which  he  proceeds  tc 
expand. 

75.  There  can  he  no  substance  but  God.  Whatever  ia,  ift 
in  God;  and  nothing  can  be  conceived  without  God."  For  he 
is  the  sole  substance;  and  modes  cannot  be  conceived  without 
n  substance ;  but,  besides  substance  and  mo<le,  nothing  exists. 
God  is  not  corporeal ;  but  body  is  a  mode  of  God,  and  there- 
fore uncreated.  God  is  the  f)ermanent,  but  not  the  transient, 
caa8«  of  all  things.'  lie  is  the  efficient  cause  of  their  essence 
Bs  well  as  their  existence,  since  otherwise  their  essence  might 
be  conceived  without  God,  which  has  been  shown  to  be 
absurd.      Thus  particular  things   are  but  tiie  affections  of 


'*  Trap.  vfll.  thin  prwtse  mimber,  Klnce  Um  dcflultlon 

^  ItrOD.  ix.  of  *  uinn  doua  cat  iuTolru  tt     Ifmf.  wSL 

•  P.  468.    This  Ic  tn  thd  InthiT  to  Da  Bcbol.il. 
TriM,  above  qooted.  <■  Prop.  zIt. 

*  Prpp.  ji.  '  '*  I>i>iu  wt  omniaiu  rarum  nuua  ho- 
'  JX  tureDty  mien  exUt,  nelthor  more  nor  maoftOH,  md  nua  truuileiu  ** — Piop.  xrUL 

liM,  Au  cxtniudc  fuu>uii  luudt  \hi  giveu  for 
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Gwl's  attributes,  or  modes  in  wliii-h  (hey  are  deteriniiuilely 
exprcsrtod.' 

7l5.  'J'hia  ptinlliefstic  scheme  is  tlie  fruitful  mother  of  many 
I>un»<i«XL's,  tijHjn  whicli  Spiuosa  pro('ee<Ls  to  lUvell.  Their  is 
no  I'oniingt'nty.  hut  every  thin<j;  is  (letenniued  by  the  necessity 
of  the  <liviiie  n:itiire,  botii  lis  to  its  exislcnce  and  opcr.uioii; 
nor  could  iiay  tiling  bu  |ii-(Klu(!ed  by  God  otherwise  thaa  as  it 
18.*  His  [»o\ver  ii  the  wimo  us  his  essenct?;  for  be  is  llio 
iiec-oNSury  uiiisu  Vxjtii  of  hiiitiielf  and  of  nil  tiiiugH,  and  it  is  m 
inipuisible  for  \ih  m  coiu.'eivc  iiini  not  to  act  as  uut  to  exist.* 
(jod,  cousideivd  in  il»e  aitribiitea  of  Ids  iuliuite  substance,  is 
the  same  as  nature,  that  is,  ruitura  firtfurntts ;  but  nature,  io 
luiotlicr  suuse,  or  luUitra  iiatitnUa,  expresses  but  the  mo<les 
imder  which  liie  divine  attributes  appear.*  And  intelligence, 
considered  in  act,  even  thongh  infinite,  should  be  referrofl  to 
nnliira  naturalu ;  for  intellifjcuce,  in  this  sense,  is  but  a  mode 
of  tliiuking,  whi<di  can  only  bo  conceived  by  means  of  our 
conception  of  thinking  in  the  ithstract,  that  is,  by  an  attributo 
of  (io"].*  The  (h'-uity  of  thiukiu;;,  as  distiusiiished  fn>m  the 
act,  as  also  those  of  dusirin<^,  loving,  and  the  rest,  Spiuosa 
explicitly  denies  to  exist  at  all. 

77.  In  an  apjieudix  to  the  first  chapter,  De  Deo,  Spinosti 
controverts  what  ho  calls  the  prt^ndice  alniut  final  oauatw. 
Wen  are  born  ignorant  of  causes,  but  merely  cmscious  of 
their  own  ajipetitus,  by  which  they  desire  tlieir  own  goo«L 
Hence  they  only  care  for  the  final  cause  of  their  own  actione 
or  tlioso  of  others,  and  inquire  no  further  when  they  are  eaiis- 
lied  about  thepC.  And  finding  many  things  in  themselves  and 
in  nature,  serving  as  moans  to  a  certain  goo<l,  which  thing* 
they  know  not  to  be  provided  by  themselves,  they  have 
believed  that  some  one  has  provided  them ;  arguing  from  iho 
analogy  of  the  means  vv-hich  they  in  other  instances  them- 
selves cmjiloy.  Ileuco  they  have  imagined  gods;  and  the*e 
gods  they  suppose  to  con^^^dt  the  gootl  of  men  in  order  to  l» 
worshi|*j>ed  by  tliem,  and  have  devised  every  mode  of  8iipcr» 
Blitious  devotion  to  injure  the  favor  of  the^e  divinities.  And, 
finding  in  the  midst  of  so  many  benelieial  things  in  nature  not 
a  few  of  au  opposite  elleut,  they  have  ascribed  tlicm  to  the 
ajiger  of  the  gods  on  account  of  the  neglect  of  men  to  wor- 

•  Prop.  xjtv.  and  CoroU.  •  Srhol.  In  prop.  iiix. 

>  t>rop.  xidx.-xxxtll,  '  lYop.  xtxi.    Ths  «thol<ni  of  Mmb 

•  Prop,  xxiix.i  uid  port  11.  pK>p.  lU.    b  miinltot  Ihim  tU«  iiii|ihi  piO(<oriliWi. 
flebid. 
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ship  them :  nor  has  experience  of  oulamities  fitllinj;  aliko  on 
the  pioiis  and  impious  eared  them  of  this  lK>Hi>t';  chtxwinj; 
mther  to  ackowledge  their  ignorance  of  the  i-eiisou  why  i^hmI 
and  evil  are  thus  distributed,  than  to  give  up  their  tliwiry, 
Spinosa  tiiinks  the  hjrpothesis  of  final  (nusus  refuted  hy  hid 
proix)i:ition,  that  all  tilings  happen  by  eternal  necensity.  M«»i"«- 
over,  if  GoA  were  to  act  for  an  end,  he  muijt  desire  H<>iiu>tliin}» 
which  be  wants ;  for  it  is  acknowledged  by  theologians,  that 
he  acts  for  his  own  sake,  and  not  for  the  stiku  of  tluiii»d 
created. 

78.  Men,  having  satisfied  themselves  that  all  tliingA  wore 
created  for  them,  have  invented  names  to  distinguish  that  tM 
good  which  tends  to  their  benefit ;  and,  believing  thenittelvtm 
free,  have  gotten  the  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  prniso  and 
dispraise.  And,  when  they  can  easily  a])|)rehend  niid  rtHioU 
lect  the  relations  of  things,  they  coll  tlicin  well  onleiinl ;  if 
not,  ill  ordered ;  and  then  say  that  Go<l  created  all  tbingH  in 
order,  as  if  order  were  any  thing  fcx(*j»t  in  regaiii  to  oiip 
imagination  of  it:  and  thus  they  ascrilK)  imugiiiatiim  Ut  iiiu[ 
himself,  unless  they  mean  that  he  created  things  Cw  tliu  hhUu 
of  our  imagining  them. 

79.  It  has  been  sometimes  dou1>tcd  whether  tluj  .S|ihiOHiMtin 
philosophy  excludes  altogether  an  infinite  int(dligencu,  I'liiit 
it  rejects  a  moral  providence  or  creative  mind  is  mHiiif'e,-it  in 
every  proposition.  His  Deity  could  at  mrMt  lie  but  a  cold 
passive  intelligence,  lost  to  our  uuderstandingH  and  i'eelirigH  in 
its  metaphysical  infinity.  It  was  nut,  liowever,  in  i'm'X  ho 
much  as  this.  It  is  true,  that  in  a  fnw  ]M.-MHffm  we  find  what 
seems  at  first  a  dim  recognition  of  the  fundamental  pi-iii<-i|ilH 
of  theism.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Oldenburg,  he  MMKeiiM  an 
infinite  power  of  thinking,  which,  coriHidered  in  its  infinity, 
embraces  all  nature  as  its  objer^,  and  «A'  which  the  thoughtu 
proj-eed  according  to  the  order  of  naturr;;  lx:ing  it)-;  c/wnjlMtive 
ideas.'  But  aflerwarrls  be  rtyti'ifiA  the  tenn,  "jKiwer  of  think* 
ing,"  altogether.  Tlie  first  projK^ition  of  the  n-jimA  (mrl  of 
the  Ethics,  or  that  entitled  On  the  Min'l,  runs  thu>t :  Tliouglit 

>  "  Statoo  dni  in  mtml  pstcotiun  iiifl-  ttr^'mem  ««  in«ntl«  tniKialllltiitM),  can» 

nltuncogitasdiqiueqiutniiuhiiiiiitainM  u  jar/tcixk  Kn'.u  tumui*  \miUr.tl  it  lAm 

coDiiDettotamDstanDot>rUT«. et  eujiu  tamiuteMH   iut  Sm4  iy»:nMt."  ■  -  f.  «MI. 

eogitaUoiMi  pnccdnnt  cnAna  m'At  k  tut-  Wl^t  VA'^rtt  l>  In  t\^  mum  ttnSa.     Hut 

tan,  ^oa  idiuiniin  nUetom. -' —  p.  441.  ffiiicjw    tu/1  tf><i3flA   iJmttH  up,  IIIm 

In  BDOttaer  plaee  he  air.  icrhai*  t  ttjmt  Krvrio.  to  •  mjKkal  {xmr-''  "'  ■  •4U» 

•xpmae  aThii  amal  nodnr. "  Arv/ufi  in.  UdtiiiXt)  unit;. 

liAn,  Mqund ■■!  adtt  pntUc  iti» 
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is  an  attribute  of  God  ;  or,  God  is  a  thinking  being.  Yet  tliiB, 
wl»en  we  look  «t  the  demoustration,  vaniiihes  in  au  abtitroc* 
tion  destructive  of  pensouality.'  And  in  fact  we  cannot  reHwit 
oi  all  ou  the  pro(X)sitiuna  ahtady  laid  down  by  Spiuosa,  with- 
out porct-'ivirig  tliat  they  annihilate  every  possible  hypothesis 
in  which  the  being  of  a  God  can  be  intelligibly  Btatcd. 

80.  The  second  bo<ik  of  the  Ethics  begina,  like  the  firet, 
with  detinitiona  and  axioms.  Body  be  defines  to  be  a  cer- 
tain and  dutemiinato  mode  expressing  the  essence  of  God, 
considered  as  extended.  The  essence  of  any  thing  be  defines 
to  be  that,  according  to  the  affirmation  or  negation  of  wliieli 
the  thing  exists  or  otherwise.  An  idea  is  a  concc^ption  whidi 
the  mind  forms  as  a  thinking  being.  And  he  would  mlber 
»ay  conception  thnn  perception,  because  tiie  latter  seems  to 
imply  the  presence  of  an  object.  In  the  third  axiom  he  says: 
Modes  of  thinking,  such  as  love,  desii-e,  or  whatever  nan)e  we 
may  give  to  the  affertious  of  the  mind,  cannot  exist  without 
an  idea  of  their  object ;  but  an  idea  may  exist  with  no  other 
mode  of  thinking.-  And  in  the  fifth  :  AVe  perceive  no  singu- 
lar things  Ix'sides  Indies  and  modes  of  thinking;  thus  dis* 
tinguishing,  like  Locke,  between  ideas  of  seiiaatiou  aad  of 
rejection. 

81.  Extension,  by  the  second  proposition,  is  an  attribute  of 
God  as  well  m  thought.  Aa  it  ioLlowu  from  the  infinite  cxten< 
sion  of  God,  tlut  all  bodies  are  portions  of  his  substance, 
inasmuch  as  they  cannot  be  conceived  without  it ;  so  all  par- 
ticular acts  of  intelligence  are  portions  of  God's  iutinit*!  intel- 
ligence, and  thus  aO  things  are  in  him.  Man  l&  not  a 
eubfitanoe,  but  something  which  is  in  God,  and  cannot  be  con- 
ceived without  him;  that  is,  an  afiection  or  mode  of  tke 
divine  substance  expressing  its  nature  in  a  determinate  mau- 
nc-r.''  The  human  mind  is  not  a  substance ;  but  an  idea  con- 
Btitutes  its  actual  being,  and  it  must  be  the  idea  of  an  existing 
thing.*     In  this  he  plainly  loses  sight  of  the  percipient  in  the 
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pernepiton ;  but  it  was  (he  inevitulile  resuU  of  the  fuaduracntu] 
sophisms  of  Spimxsa  tec  amiiliilate  perwoiial  i-onscioiisnesfi. 
The  human  mind,  he  aftBrwurds  as.-^crt*,  is  i«n-t  of  the  infinilo 
intellect  of  God ;  and  when  we  say,  the  mind  perceives  this  or 
thtit,  it  ia  ouly  that  God,  uot  as  miioite,  but  tjo  fur  as  he  i>ou- 
Btitiites  the  esseace  of  the  huniau  miud,  has  Buoh  or  such  ideas.' 

82.  The  object  of  the  human  miud  is  body  actually  exiHt' 
iug.'  He  proceeds  to  expLiin  the  connection  of  the  human 
bo«ly  with  the  miud,  and  the  association  of  ideas.  But  iu  all 
this,  twivandng  always  synthetically  and  l>y  demonstration, 
he  becomes  frequently  obscure,  if  not  sophisticjil.  The  idea 
of  the  human  miod  is  in  God,  and  is  united  to  the  mind  itself 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  latter  is  to  tlie  body.*  The  obscu- 
rity and  8ub(illy  of  this  proposition  are  not  relieved  by  the 
demonstration ;  but  in  some  of  these  jjjissages  we  may  oleerve 
a  8in;;uhkr  appioximatiou  to  the  theory  of  Malebranche. 
Both,  though  with  veiy  ditferent  tenets  on  the  highest  sub- 
ject*, liad  been  tniined  in  the  surae  school ;  and,  if  Spiuosa 
ha«I  bi'our;ht  bimsell'  to  acknowledge  the  personal  disiiuct- 
ness  of  the  Supreme  Beiug  from  his  uitelligent  cruition,  be 

;|it  have  passed  for  one  of  those  mystical  theosophists  who 
not  averse  to  an  objective  piuitheism. 

83.  The  miud  does  not  know  itseU^  except  so  far  as  it 
receives  ideas  of  the  affectious  of  the  body.*  But  these  ideas 
of  aeufljition  do  uot  give  an  aLle(]uato  knowledge  of  au  exter- 
nal body,  nor  of  the  hmnau  bo<ly  itself.'  The  miud,  thereliii-e, 
has  but  au  iuade<]uate  aud  confused  knowledge  of  any  thing, 
•o  long  Jia  it  judges  only  by  fortuitous  perceptions ;  but  may 
attaio  one  clear  aud  distinct  by  internal  reflection  aud  com- 
piviison.*  No  positive  idea  can  be  called  false;  tor  there  can 
be  no  such  idea  without  God,  aud  all  ideas  in  God  are  true, 
that  is,  corresjjond  with  tlieir  object.'  Falsity,  tlierelbre,  coa- 
3i»ls  iu  tliat  privation  of  truth  whi<-h  arises  from  inadequate 
ideas.  An  adequate  idea  he  lias  defined  to  be  one  which  con- 
tiuus  no  incompatibility,  without  ivgard  to  the  ixiulity  of  ita 
supposed  correlative  object. 
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84.  All  bodies  agree  in  Boraie  things,  or  lirtve  somethin<j  in 
rommun :  of  tliefie  all  tneii  have  nilorjuiitc  iflcas;'  ami  tliii 
is  Ibo  ori«fiti  of  wliat  urc  called  common  notions,  which  all 
men  possess;  as  extension,  dunilion,  number.  But,  to  expliiin 
the  nature  of  niiiveraals,  Spinoaa  observes,  that  ihe  huoMn 
bofly  can  only  form  at  the  same  tirae  a  certain  number  of  di»- 
tin(;t  imag«*a ;  if  this  number  bo  exceeded,  they  become  con- 
fuHt'd;  and  as  tl»e  mind  perceives  distinctly  just  so  many 
inian;e9  as  can  be  formed  in  the  body,  when  tliese  are  ooiifused 
the  mind  will  also  perceive  them  confusedly,  and  will  com- 
prehend them  imder  one  attribute,  as  Man,  Morse,  l^g;  the 
mind  perceivinj^  a  number  of  such  imngea,  but  not  their  dif- 
ferences of  stature,  colors,  and  the  like.  And  tliese  uotioiig 
will  not  l>c  alike  in  all  minds,  varying  according  to  the  fre- 
quency with  which  the  parts  of  the  complex  image  have 
occurred.  Thus  those  who  have  contemplated  most  fivquently 
the  erect  figuic  of  man  will  think  of  him  as  a  perpendiculai 
animtU,  others  as  two-legged,  others  as  nnfe.'ithered.  others 
as  rational.  Hence  so  many  disputes  among  philosophers 
who  have  tried  to  explain  natural  things  by  mci-e  iinagos.^ 

•Si).  Thus  we  form  uiiiversfd  ideas,  first  by  sing\dars,  repr©- 
BCnted  by  the  .senses  cnnfuaotlly,  im|)crfectly.  and  disorderly ; 
secondly,  by  signs,  that  is,  by  associating  the  remembrance 
of  things  with  words,  —  both  of  which  he  calls  imagination, 
or  primi  r/f^neri's  cognitio  ;  thirdly,  by  what  he  calls  reason,  or 
secimdi  generis  cwpiitio  ;  and,  fourthly,  by  intuitive  know- 
ledge, or  tertii  </enttn$  cognitio.*  Knowledge  of  the  fir** 
kind,  or  iruagination,  is  the  only  source  of  error;  the  second 
and  third  being  necessarily  true.*  These  alone  enaiile  us  to 
distinguish  truth  from  falsehood.  Reason  contemplates  ibiu;^ 
not  as  contingent,  but  newssary ;  and  whoever  has  a  true 
idea  knows  certainly  thai  his  i<lea  is  true.  Every  idea  of  a 
singular  existing  thing  involves  the  eternal  and  intinitc  lieing 
of  God.  For  nothing  can  bo  conceived  without  God;  and  the 
ide^ts  of  all  things,  having  God  for  their  cjiuse,  eonsidered 
under  the  attribute  of  which  tlaiy  are  modes,  must  involve 
the  conception  of  the  attribute,  that  is,  the  Inking  of  God.' 

86.  It  is  highly  necej5sjiiy  to  distinguish  images,  idesis,  and 
words,  which  many  confound.     Those  who  think  ideas  consirt 
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ia  images  which  they  perceive,  fancy  that  itieas  of  wlii<.li  we 
fan  form  no  image  sire  but  arbitrary  iif^ienta.  Thev  l<Mik  iit 
idens  as  pictuifs  on  a  tnblet,  an<l  hence  do  not  uii<lei"st!iiid 
that  an  idea,  as  sui:l>,  involves  an  artiimation  or  negiition. 
And  thoBB  who  conibtind  words  with  idea.s,  <i»ncy  they  can 
will  something  contrary  to  what  they  perceive,  because  they 
can  affirm  or  den}-  it  in  words.  IJut  thi-se  prejudices  will  be 
laid  aside  by  liim  wiio  reflects  that  lhon<;ht  does  not  invoKe 
Ijift  ttinception  of  extension;  and  llicrcfore  that  an  i«lwi, 
Ijiiinw  a  mode  of  thoujiiit,  neither  condisls.  in  imiipes  nor  in 
Words,  the  wy^ence  of  which  consists  in  corporeal  motions,  not 
involving  the  conception  of  thoujilit.' 

87.  Till!  Iiinnan  mind  has  an  aderpnite  knowledge  of  the 
eternal  and  inliiiite  bein":  of  God.  Ikit  men  cannot  inuii;ino 
God  as  they  can  liodics,  and  hence  have  not  that  clear  per- 
ception of  his  being  which  they  liave  of  that  of  bodies,  and 
have  idso  ]»erplexed  themselves  by  associating  the  word  G<kI 
with  sensible  imtiges,  wliiih  it  is  hard  to  avoid.  Thia  is  the 
chief  source  of  all  ermr,  that  men  do  not  apply  names  to 
things  rightly.  For  they  do  not  err  in  their  own  mindif,  but 
in  tiiis  application ;  as  men  who  cast  up  wrong  see  ditTerent 
nuuiben*  in  their  minds  liom  those  in  the  true  result.^ 

88,  The  mind  has  no  free-will,  but  is  determined  by  a 
cmisc,  which  itself  is  determined  by  Fome  other,  and  so  lor 
ever.  For  the  mind  is  but  a  mrxle  of  tiiinking.  and  theretbrc 
canttot  be  the  free  c/iuse  of  its  own  actions.  Nor  has  it  any 
aliKolute  faculty  of  loving,  desiring,  underFlaiiding;  these 
being  only  metaidiysical  al)8tractinns.''  Will  and  understand- 
ing are  one  and  the  same  thing;  and  volitions  are  oidy 
aflinnations  or  negations,  each  of  which  liclongs  to  tlw  essence 
of  the  idea  affirmed  or  deuied.'*  In  tliis  there  seems  to  he 
not  only  an  extniurdiuary  deviation  from  common  Inngiiage, 
but  an  absenct!  of  any  meaning  which,  to  my  ap])rehension  at 
least,  ia  capable  of  being  giveu  to  his  words.  Yet  we  have 
seen  something  of  the  siune  kind  said  by  Malebran<hc :  and 
it  will  also  be  Ibund  iu  a  n^cenlly  published  work  of  Cud- 
worth,"  a  writer  certainly  nninflnenced  by  either  ol'  these,  so 
that  it  may  he  suspected  of  having  some  older  authority. 

'  Srhol.,  prop.  xll«.  »  Prop.  xItSH. 
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89.  Id  the  third  part  of  this  treatise,  Spinosa  comes  to  tli« 
consideration  of  tiio  pasAioiis.  Most  who  have  writ- 
teu  on  mural  subjects,  lie  says,  have  rather  trc»l«d 
man  aa  Bomethtu>;  out  of  luUure,  or  as  a  kind  of 
impenum  in  imperio,  tliiui  as  part  of  the  geuenU 

order.  They  have  eoueeived  him  to  enjoy  a  power  of  dis" 
turhing  that  order  by  his  own  detenninatiuu,  and  a3(>ribc<I  his 
weakness  and  inooustant-y,  not  to  the  necessary  laws  of  tho 
system,  Iiut  to  some  strange  defect  in  himself,  whiiih  Ihey 
ceiise  not  to  lament,  deride,  or  execrate.  But  tlie  acts  of 
nianlcind,  and  tlie  psLssiona  from  which  they  proeee<l,  are  ia 
reality  but  links  in  the  series,  and  proceed  tu  hannouy  with 
the  fonimon  laws  of  universal  niiluiTi. 

90.  We  are  said  to  act  when  any  thinw  takes  place  witiiin 
ns,  or  without  us,  for  which  we  are  an  adc4]iuite  cause ;  liuit 
is,  when  it  may  be  explained  by  mean.'j  of  our  own  witure 
alone.  We  are  said  to  be  ai^ted  u|>ou,  when  any  thing  take* 
pla^'C  withiu  us  which  cannot  wholly  be  explained  by  o(jr  own 
nature.  The  affections  of  the  l)ody  which  increase  or  dimi- 
nish its  power  of  action,  and  the  ideas  of  those  aifectioiui,  h« 
denominateR  passions  (ajfectut).  Neither  the  bo<iy  am  deter- 
mine the  mind  to  thiiddng,  uor  can  the  mind  detenuiue  tlie 
body  to  motion  or  rest.  For  all  that  t^ikes  phice  in  bo<!y 
must  bo  caused  by  God,  considered  under  his  altrihute  of 
•ixtensiou;  and  all  that  takes  plaice  in  mind  must  be  caused  by 
God,  under  his  attribute  of  thinking.  The  niiud  and  body 
are  but  one  thing,  considered  under  different  attributes ;  the 
oitler  of  action  and  passion  in  the  body  being  the  same  in 
nature  with  that  of  action  and  passion  in  tlie  mind.  Iiut 
men,  though  ignorant  how  far  the  natural  powers  of  the  body 
reach,  ascribe  its  operations  to  the  deterrninatiou  of  tliu  mind; 
veiling  their  ignorance  in  specious  words.  For,  if  ihey  allege 
that  the  body  cjinnot  act  without  the  mind,  it  may  Ihj  an- 
evvered,  that  the  mind  cannot  think  till  it  is  impelled  by  the 
body;  nor  are  the  volitions  of  the  mitid  any  thing  else  lluin 
its  appetites,  which  are  modilied  by  the  b«Hly, 

91.  AU  things  endeavor  to  continue  in  their  actual  being; 
this  endeavor  being  nothing  eLso  thim  their  essenee,  which 
causes  them  to  be,  until  some  exterior  cause  destroys  their 
being.  The  mind  is  conscious  of  its  own  endeavor  Ut  continue 
as  it  is,  which  is,  in  other  words,  the  .ippetile  that  seeks  wdf- 
preservution :  what  the  mind  is  thus  conscious  ol*  euoking,  it 
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jadges  to  be  gnoi,  and  not  inversely.  Many  things  increart 
or  diininiah  the  power  of  action  in  the  body;  and  all  »iich 
things  Imve  a  corresponding  effect  on  the  power  of  tiiinking 
in  the  mind.  Thus  it  undergoes  many  clianges,  and  passes 
through  different  stages  of  more  or  less  perfect  power  of 
thinking.  Joy  is  the  name  of  a  pnspion.  in  which  the  mind 
paBses  to  a  greater  perfection  or  power  of  thinking:  grief,  on<i 
in  which  it  passes  to  a  less.  Spinosa,  in  the  rest  of  tliis  book, 
iltKluces  oil  the  pfjssions  from  tliese  two  and  from  desire  ;  but 
us  the  development  of  his  theory  is  rather  long,  and  we  have 
alrefldy  seen  that  its  basis  is  not  <piite  intelligible,  it  will  b* 
unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  u])oti  the  subject.  His  analysis 
of  the  p.tssions  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Ilobbes. 

y2.  Such  18  the  metaphysical  theory  of  Sy)inosa,  in  as  con- 
rise  a  form  as  I  have  found  myself  able  to  derive  it  charm-tCT  of 
fmm  his  Ethire.  It  is  a  remarkable  proof,  and  his  spiuwiMn. 
moral  system  will  furnish  another,  how  an  undeviating  ij<ihe- 
rence  to  strict  reasoning  may  lead  a  man  of  great  acutencss 
and  sincerity  from  the  patlks  of  truth.  Spinosa  was  truly 
what  Voltaire  has,  with  rather  less  justice,  called  CHarke,  — 
a  rea.soning  mjichine.  A  few  leading  theorems,  Uyo  liastily 
taken  up  as  axiomatic,  were  sufficient  to  make  him  sacrifice, 
with  no  compromise  or  hesitatiou,  not  only  every  principle  of 
religion  and  moral  right,  but  the  clear  intuitive  notions  of  com* 
mon  sea'ie.  If  there  are  two  axiotns  more  indisputable  than 
any  others,  they  are,  that  ourselves  exist ;  and  that  our  exist- 
ence, simply  considen^d,  is  inde()endent  of  any  other  being. 
Yet  both  these  are  lost  in  the  pantheism  of  Spinosa,  as  they 
had  always  been  in  that  delusive  revery  of  the  imagination. 
In  asserting  that  the  l)eing  of  the  human  mind  consists  in  the 
idea  of  an  existing  thing  presented  to  it,  this  subtle  metaphy- 
sician fell  into  the  error  of  the  school  which  he  most  dis- 
dained, as  deriving  all  knowledge  from  perception,  that  of  the 
Aristotelians.  And  extending  this  confusion  of  consciousness 
with  perception  to  the  infinite  substimce,  or  sulistratum  of 
particular  idea.s,  he  was  led  to  deny  it  the  self,  or  conwinui 
iversotmlity,  without  which  the  name  of  Deity  can  only  Im 
given  in  a  sense  deceptive  of  the  wireless  reader,  and  intvm- 
sistent  with  the  use  of  lauguage.  It  was  an  equally  logitimute 
consequence  of  his  original  sopiiisni  to  deny  all  moral  agency, 
in  the  sense  usually  received,  to  the  hiunan  mind ;  and  even, 
■a  w«  hare  seeti,  to  <!onfound  action  and  passion  Ihemsclvua, 
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in  oil  but  name,  as  mere  phenomena  in  tlie  eternal  sequence 
of  things. 

9t3.  It  vras.  one  great  error  of  Spinoaa  to  entertain  too 
arrogant  a  notion  of  the  human  fncultiea,  in  whicli,  by  «Iiul 
of  Ilia  own  aubile  denionsti-ations,  he  pretended  to  show  a 
Mjrficity  of  atlcqufttely  comprehending  the  nature  of  what 
be  denominated  God.  And  this  wiui  Hccompunied  liy  a  rigiJ 
dogntatiflm,  no  one  propocution  being  staled  with  hesitatina; 
by  a  disri'iraitl  of  oxpfficnoe,  nt  least  as  the  basis  of  reii.«oii- 
in;i;  luiil  by  nn  uniform  preference  of  the  syntlietic  inelh<Hl 
Most  of  those,  he  Siiyj*,  who  lime  turned  their  minds  to  tliosa 
subjects  hfive  lUlien  into  error,  beeiuise  they  h.-ive  not  liegun 
with  tlie  contempliition  of  the  divine  nature,  wliich,  both  in 
itself  and  in  order  of  knowh'djje,  is  fin*t,  but  with  seiifible 
I'hing.s  whieh  oufrlil  to  have  been  la.st.  Hence  he  seeins 
to  hiive  reckoned  Bacon,  and  eveu  Descartes,  mistaken  iu 
their  methods. 

94.  Ail  pantheism  must  Lave  originated  in  overstraining 
the  infinity  of  the  divine  attributes  till'  the  moral  part  of 
reh^ion  wiis  anniliilated  in  ita  metaphysics.  It  was  the  coi>- 
ruption,  or  nitiier,  if  we  may  venture  tlie  phrase,  tlie  suicide 
of  theism  ;  nor  could  this  tiieory  have  arisen,  except,  whei't! 
we  know  it  did  arise,  among  those  who  bad  elevated  their 
conceptions  above  the  vuljfar  |>olytiieism  tluit  surrounded  titetn 
to  a  sense  of  the  unity  of  the  divine  nature. 

9ii.  Spinosa  does  not  essentially  differ  from  the  pantheistjf 
of  old.  He  conceived,  as  they  had  done,  that  the  infinity  of 
Cod  required  the  exclusion  of  all  other  subbtjince ;  thai  he 
was  inliriile  ah  otnin  jntrle^  ami  not  only  in  eeHain  sense*. 
And  pmbiibly  the  loose  and  hyjierbolicjd  tenets  of  the  school- 
men, derived  from  ancient  philosophy,  ascribing,  as  a  mailer 
of  course,  a  metaphysical  infinity  ('>  all  ibc  di\ine  attribute*, 
mif^lu  appear  to  sanction  those  primary  ixwitions,  from  wliirL 
Spinosa,  unfettered  by  reli^^ion,  even  in  outward  prol"eA»io)i, 
went  on  "sounding  his  dim  and  perilous  track  "  to  the  paia- 
doxes  that  have  thrown  discredit  on  his  name.  He  hail  cer- 
tainly built  much  on  the  notion  that  the  essence  or  delinitiuU 
of  the  Deity  involved  his  actuality  or  existence,  to  whidi  Des- 
cartes had  given  vogue. 

96.  Notwitlistjinding  the  leading  errors  of  this  philosopher, 
his  clear  and  acute  uiulei-standing  perceived  nuiny  tiling 
which  bailie  ordinary  luiuds.     Titus    he   well  saw  and  well 
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ttated  the  immateriality  of  thonght.     Oldpnbnrg,  in  one  of 
his  letters,  had  tlemurred  to  this,  and  reminded  Spinoea  tliat 
it  \Ta3  still  controverted  whethur  thought  might  not  be  a 
lx>dily  inotioa.     "  Be  it  so,"  replied  the  other,  "  thougli  I  am 
far  from  admitting  it;  but  at  lea^t  you  must  allow  that  extun- 
i«ion,  so  far  na  extension,  is  not  the  same  as  thought."'     It  is 
B&oni  inattention  to  thid  simple  truth  that  all  materinlism.  a»  it 
Rbvi    been    called,  has  sprung.     Its    advocates    confound    the 
union  between   thinking  and   extension  or  matter  (be  it,  if 
they  will,  an  indissoluble  one)  with  the  identity  of  the  two, 
fhieh  is  absurd  and  inconceivable.     "  Bodjs"  8ays  Spinosi*, 
In  one  of  his  definitions,  "is  not  terminated  by  thinking,  nor 
^Linking  by  body."*    This,  also,  does  not  ill  express  the  fuu- 
lental  difference  of  matter  aud  mind :    tliere  ia  an  incoin- 
lensurability  about  them,  which  prevents  one  t'vom  l«iunding 
be  other,  because  they  can  never  be  placed  in  juxta[Kwition. 
97.  England,  about  the  era  of  the  Ilestomtion,  bcgiui  to 
ake  a  struggle  against  the  metaphysical  creed  of    oiap^i., 
tie  Aristotelians,  us  well  as  against  their  natural  *fP»i« 
philosophy.     A  remarkable  work,  but  one  so  scarce  " ""    "*■ 
to  be  hardly  known  at  all,  except  by  name,  was  published 
by  Ghuivil  in  ICGl,  witli  the  title.  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatiz- 
ing.     A  second  e<lition,   in    KiCd,   considerably   altered,   is 
Eititlcd  Scepsis  ScientificA."     This  edition  has  a  dedication 
the  Rjyal  Society,  which  conies    in    place    of  a  fanciful 
•eface-,  wherein  he  had  expatiated  on  the  hi>irdy  and  mental 
jrfections  of  his'protnphist,  the  father  of  mankind.*     But  in 
pn)porfion  to  tlje  extravagant  language  he  employs  to  extol 
Idam  before  his  lapse  is  the  depreciation  of  his  unfortunato 
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posterity,  not,  as  common  among  tlicologians,  wiUi  respect  to 
their  mornl  natui-e,  but  to  tbelr  reasoning  faculties.  The 
scheme  of  Glsinvira  book  is  to  display  the  ignorance  of 
man,  and  especially  to  censure  the  Peripatetic  phijosophy 
of  the  schoola.  It  is,  he  says,  captious  and  verbal,  ami 
yet  does  not  adhere  itself  to  any  constant  sense  of  ivord?, 
lint  huddles  together  insignificant  terms  and  unintelligiblu 
definitions :  it  deals  with  controversies,  and  seeks  for  no 
new  discovery  or  jihysical  truth.  Nothing,  he  says,  can 
Ik?  demonstrated  but  when  the  contrary  is  impossible;  and 
of  tliis  there  are  not  many  instances.  He  launches  into  a 
strain  of  what  may  be  called  sce|iticism ;  hut  answered  hia 
purpose  in  combating  the  dogmatic  sjiirit  still  unconquered  in 
our  acmlemic;U  scliools.  Glnnvil  had  studieil  the  new  philo- 
sophy, and  speaks  with  ardent  eulogy  of  "  that  miracle  of 
men,  the  illustrious  Descartes."  Many,  if  not  most,  of  hia 
own  speculations  are  tinged  with  a  Cartesian  coloring.  He 
was,  however,  i'ar  more  scejjtical  than  Descartes,  or  even  thaa 
ilalebrimche.  Some  passages  from  so  rare  and  so  acute  a 
work  may  deserve  to  be  chosen,  both  for  their  own  sakes  and 
in  onler  to  display  the  revolution  which  was  at  "work  in  spe- 
culative philoso[)hy. 

98.  "  In  the  unions  wliich  we  understand,  the  extremes  art 
reconciled  Vty  interceding  partici[pation8  of  natures  which  have 
somewhat  of  either.  But  l»ody  and  spirit  stand  at  such  a 
distance  in  their  essential  compositions,  that  to  suppose  an 
imiter  of  a  middle  construction  that  shouhi  partake  of  some 
of  the  qualities  of  both  is  unwarranted  by  any  of  our  faculties, 
yea,  most  absonous  to  our  reasons  ;  since  there  is  not  any  the 
least  affinity  betwixt  length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  and  ap- 
prehension, judgment,  and  discourse :  the  former  of  which  are 
the  most  immediate  results,  if  not  essentials,  of  matter;  the 
Luter,  of  spirit.'" 

i)y.  "  How  is  it,  and  by  what  art  does  it  (the  soul)  read 
that  such  an  image  or  stroke  in  matter  (whether  thai  of  her 
vehicle  or  of  the  brain,  the  case  is  the  same)  signifiefl  sueli  an 
object?  Did  we  learn  an  alphabet  in  our  embryo  state? 
And  bow  comes  it  to  psiss  that  we  Jire  not  aware  of  any  surh 
congonite  apprehensions  ?  We  know  what  we  know ;  but  do 
we  know  any  more  ?  That  by  diversity  of  motions  we  shouU 
spell  out  figures,  distances,  magnitudes,  colore,  things  not  re* 

'  SoeiMU  SobiuUiioa,  p.  10.    Wo  bavii  juat  niui  sooiethliig  simllw  ill  frinim 
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lemblcd  by  tliem,  we  must  attribntc  to  some  secret  deduction. 
Bill  what  tliis  deduction  slioiild  \x,  or  by  what  medium  this 
knowledge  is  advanced,  is  as  dark  as  ignorance.  Oiie  that 
hath  not  the  knowledge  of  letters  may  see  the  figtirCH,  but 
compit'hends  not  the  meaning  included  in  them  i  an  infant 
may  bear  the  sounds  and  see  the  motion  of  the  lips,  but  hath 
no  cniiception  conveyed  by  them  ;  not  knowing  what  they  are 
intended  to  signify.  So  our  i>ouls,  though  tliey  might  have 
perceived  the  motions  and  images  themselves  by  simple  sense, 
yet,  without  some  implicit  inference,  it  seems  inconceivable 
how  by  that  means  they  should  apprehend  their  antityjX'S. 
The  striking  of  divers  filaments  of  the  brain  cannot  well  be 
(supposed  to  represent  distances,  except  some  kind  of  inference 
be  allotted  na  in  our  faculties ;  the  concession  of  which  will 
only  stead  us  as  a  refuge  for  ignorance,  when  we  shall  meet 
what  we  woidd  seem  to  shun,"'  Glanvil,  in  this  forcible 
statement  of  the  heterogeneity  of  sensations  with  the  olyecta 
that  suggest  them,  has  but  trod  in  the  steps  of  the  whole  Car- 
tesian school :  but  he  did  not  mix  this  up  with  those  crude 
notions  that  halt  half-way  between  immateriali^m  and  its  op- 
posite ;  and  afterwanls  well  exf)oses  t!ie  theories  of  account 
ing  for  the  memory  by  means  of  images  in  the  brain,  which, 
in  various  ways,  Aristotle,  Descartes,  Digby,  Gasseudi,  and 
HoblK?8  had  propounded,  and  which  we  have  seen  so  favorite 
a  speculation  of  Malebranche. 

lUO.  It  would  be  easy  to  qnote  many  paragraphs  of  un- 
common vivacity  and  acuteness  from  this  forgotten  treatise 
The  style  is  eminently  spirited  and  eloquent;  a  little  too 
figurative,  like  that  of  Locke,  but  less  blamably,  because 
Glanvil  is  rather  destroying  than  building  up.  Every  bold 
and  original  thought  of  ot here  finds  a  willing  reception  in  Glan- 
vil's  mind;  and  liis  confident,  impetuous  style  gives  them  an 
»ir  of  novelty  which  make  them  pass  for  his  own.  He  stands 
forward  as  a  mutineer  agjiinst  authority,  against  educa- 
tional ]irejudice,  against  reverence  for  antiquity.'     No  one 


«  Pp  22,23. 

«  "  Now,  if  fc  inqalTe  the  rriiunn  why 
tiw  innihrni:ttli*«  an<l  iiicclinulc  arti*  have 
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Uwir  pn'inrM  ImMi  vi  Imti  ntarl"!  by 
Ihiit  Fvvrrenlnil  ane  uf  Innncr  tll^fiHTies, 
whirli  hittli  U<,-ii  M>  ^n'fit  II  litmleniueti  to 
UMviKticul    iiui>ruTciu<!uM.     fur,  u  tti« 
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•  pitiful  plec*  uf  kuuwkilistt  thiit  uoa  b* 
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thinks  more  Intrepidly  for  himself;  and  it  ia  piobablc,  X\inL, 
evBn  in  wlial  seeuw  mere  superstiliou,  he  had  becii  rntlier 
misled  by  some  paradoxiwil  hypothesis  of  his  own  ardent  ge- 
nius than  by  islaviahly  treuditig  in  the  steps  of  others.' 

101.  GUiuvil  sometimes  quotes  Lord  Baeoa;  but  he  accina 
to  have  had  the  ambition  of  contending  with  the  Noviim  ()r- 
giuiiiru  in  some  of  hid  brilliant  pus^ugea,  und  has  really  d«> 
velopcd  the  doctrine  of  idols  with  uncummon  penetration,  03 
well  aa  fi)rce  of  language.  "Our  initial  age  is  Lke  the  tneltA:d 
vox  to  the  ]ire|)ared  seal,  ea|)nble  of  any  impression  frutu 

be  documents  of  our  teachers.  The  half-rncwn  or  cross  are 
uidifTereut  to  its  reception:  and  we  may  with  equal  facility 
write  ou  tliis  rasa  labuia  Turk  or  Christiai].  Tu  detenuiue 
this  iuditrereiicy,  our  first,  task  is  to  learu  the  creed  of  our 
country,  and  our  next  to  maintaia  iL  Wo  seldom  examitiu 
our  receptions  more  tlian  children  do  their  catechisnks,  but, 
by  a  careless  gruediuess,  swallow  all  at  a  venture.  For  iiu* 
plicit  faith  is  a  virtue  where  ortliodoxy  is  the  object.  Some 
^ill  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  a  trial  i  others  arc  scared  Irirni 
»ttcm])ting  it.  If  we  do,  'tis  not  by  a  sunbeam  or  ray  of 
liglit,  but  by  a  flame  that  is  kindled  by  our  alVections,  and 
fed  by  the  fuel  of  our  auticipalious.  And  thus,  like  tlie  her- 
mit, we  think  the  sun  sbiucs  nowhere  but  in  our  cell,  and 
all  tlie  world  to  be  darkueaa  but  ourselTea,  We  judge  trutli 
to  be  circumscribed  by  the  confiues  of  our  belief,  and  tlie  doc- 
trines  we  were  brought  up  iu."*  Few  bo<iks,  I  think,  are 
more  deserving  of  being  repriuted  thau  the  Scepsis  Scienli< 
fica  of  GlauviL 

102.  Another  bold  and  able  attack  was  made  oa  the  w 
[Hi  Piu*  cient  philosophy  by  Glajivil  in  his  Plus  Ultra,  iir 
^"™-  the  Progress  and  Advancement  of  KuowledgB  since 
tlie  Days  of  Aristotle,  lOGy.  ilia  tone  is  peremptory  and 
imposing,  animated  and  intrepid,  such  as  l>eiits  a  warrior  m 
literature.  Yet  be  was  nither  acute  by  nature  than  deeply 
versed  in  learning,  and  talks  of  Vieta  and  Deauiites'  algebra 
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BO  afl  to  show  !ie  had  little  kncrwledge  of  the  science,  or  of 
what  thty  had  done  for  it.'     His  animosity  against  Aristolk 
is  onreasonable ;    and  he  was  plainly  an  incompetent  judge 
that  fthiloftopher's  general  deserts.     Of  Bacon  and  lioyle 
e  speaks  with  just  eulogy.     Notlu'ng  can  be  raore  free  and 
Id  than  Glanvil's  assertion  of  the  jirivilege  of  judging  for 
mself  in  religion ;'  and  he  had  doubtless  a  perfect  right  to 
lieve  in  witchcraft. 
10.3.  George  Balgamo,  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  conceived, 
«nd,  tti  it  seemed  to  him,  can-ied  into  effect,  the  idea  _ 
if  an  universal  language  and  character.     His  Ars 
ignonim,  vulgo  Character  Universalis  et  Lingua  Philoeo- 
liicjL,  Lond.  16R1,  is  dedicated  to  Charles  II.,  in  this  phi 
opliical  character,  which  must  have  been  as  great  a  mystery 
the  sovereign  as  to  his  subjects.     This  dedication  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  royal  proclamation  in  good  English,  inviting  all  to 
study  this  u.^eful  art,  which  liad  been  recommended  by  divert 
learned  men,  Wilkius,  Wallis,  Ward,  and  others,  "judging  it 
be  of  singulaj-  use  for  facilitating  the  matter  of  communica» 
tioii  and  intercourse  between  people  of  different  Imiguages." 
The  scheme  of  Dalgamo  is  fumlamentally  bad,  in  that  h« 
assumes  liiuiself,  or  the  authors  he  follows,  to  have  given  a 
complete  distribution  of  all  things  and  ideas ;  after  which  his 
language  is  only  an  nrtifirial  scheme  of  aymljols.    It  is  evident, 
that,  until  objects  are  ti-uly  classified,  a  representative  method 
5of  signs  can  only  rivet  and  pei-pctuale  error.     We  have  but 
to  look  at  his  tabular  synopsis  to  see  that  his  ignorance  of 
hysics,  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  woi-d,  renders  his  schetne 
eficieut;  and  he  has  also  committed  the  ei'ror  of  adopting 
the  combinations  of  the  ordin:u-y  alphabet,  with  a  little  help 
from  the  Greek,  which,  even  with  his  slender  knowlwlge  of 
Species,  soon  leave  him  incapable  of  expressing  them.     But 
Dalgjimo  has  several  acute  remarks ;  and  it  deserves  espe« 
ciidly  to  be  observed,  that  he  anticipated  llic  famous  discovery 
of  the    Dutch  philologera,  namely,  tltat  all  other  parts  of 
Cpeech  may  be  reduced  to  tlie  noun,  dexterously,  if  not  suc- 
cessfully, resolving  the  Terb-substantive  into  an.  affirmative 
article." 


*  Plus  tntrs,  pp.  24  uid  83.  ctM  particuhim  qnre  non  dFiivefur  a  nn- 

*  P.  142.  Ttittie    hliqiio    pncdicAincntAM,   ef    ontiies 

*  "  IHindBm  oilhl  sITuMt  ctarlor  Inx;  p«irtk-uliw  »«e  von>  rimin  w«  nimtiM  tin- 
rarriimLiiiri  i*iiirji  eKADiiDfui'Jo  oiiiniuiM  rio~  tioTiniu  iioinhitttium.'' —  p.  120.  lie  ilnct 
Vlioouiu  uiuJjklD  li>t{k'aai,  i»nM.-;>l  uuUam  ivcw-vu  to  turc  arrived  at  this eoaeiiulaft 
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104.  Wilkina,  Bishop  of  Cliester,  one  of  Ihc  most  Inpviiioua 
wiJkim       '"*^''  of  Ins  age,  publisbod  in  1CC8  h'xi  Eswty  1owartL< 

a  Philnsiopliieal  Language,  which  lias  thi?  advantajL'e 
over  thnt  of  Dnlgsimo,  that  it  ahandonH  the  al])hal>cl,  nuil 
consequently  admits  of  a  greater  varietj  of  characters.  It  18 
not  u  new  bingiiage,  but  a  more  analytical  scheme  of  charac- 
ters tor  English.  Dalgamo  seems  to  have  known  gomething 
of  it,  thouirh  he  Avjis  llie  tirsst  to  publish,  and  glances  at"* 
more  difficult  waj  of  writing  Eiiglish."  Wilkinp  also  inli- 
mntcs,  that  Dalgamo'a  compendious  method  wouhl  not  Buccecd. 
His  own  has  the  same  fault  of  a  premature  clasiEilicalion  of 
things;  and  it  ia  very  fortunate  that  neither  of  these  inge- 
nious but  presumptuous  atlemjils  to  fasten  dow^l  the  progreft- 
eive  powers  of  the  human  mind  by  the  criunpe  of  associatioo 
had  the  least  success.' 

105.  But,  from  these  partial  and  now  very  obscure  endea- 
vors of  English  writere  in  metaphysical  philosophy, 
we  come  at  length  to  the  work  that  has  eclipeed 
every  otlier,  and  given  to  such  inquiriee  wluiteier 
popularity  they  ever  jiossessed, —  the  Essay  of  Locke 
on  the  Human  Undei-sUuiding.  Neither  the  writingB 
of  Descartes,  as  I  conceive,  nor  perLa[)s   tho*e  of 

Hobbes,  BO  far  as  strictly  metaphysical,  had  excited  much  ot- 
tenliou  in  England  beyond  the  class  of  merely  studious  men. 
But  the  Essay  on  Human  Understanding  was  frequently 
reprinted  witliiu  a  few  yeara  from  its  publication,  and  became 
the  acknowledged  code  of  English  philosophy.*  Tlie  assaulla 
it  had  to  endure  in  the  author's  lifetime,  being  deemed  to  fail, 
were  of  service  to  its  reputation ;  and  considerably  moi-o  tlrnn 

ti;  et)  mologlnit  anii]jiilii,  bnt  by  Uf  own 

I'ho  v<•^b^ub^t«ntl^p,  he  myf.  In  e()«W»- 
leut  U)  i(u.    TbuK,  "  I'etru*  cot  In  douio  " 
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lialf  n  century  was  afterwards  to  elapse  before  nnj  writer  in 
Biir  Innt^uge  (nor  was  tl>e  case  very  different  in  Fnince,  iilTter 
ilie  patronage  accorded  to  it  by  Voltaire)  could  with  muct 
chance  of  success  question  any  leading  doctrine  of  its  autlior. 
Sevnral  circumstances  no  donbt  conspired  Avilh  its  intrinsic 
excellence  to  egtablish  so  pnramount  a  rule  in  an  age  that 
boasted  of  peculiar  independence  of  thinking,  and  full  of  in- 
telligent and  inquisitive  spirits.  The  sympathy  of  an  Knj^Ush 
ipublic  with  Locke's  tenets  as  to  government  and  religion  wa** 
lumong  the  chief  of  these ;  and  the  re-action  that  took  plai-e 
a  large  portion  of  the  reading  classes  towards  the  close  of 
4ie  eighteenth  century  turned  iii  some  measure  the  tide  even 
fn  metaphysical  disquisition.  It  then  became  fa-^hionable 
nmetimes  to  accuse  Locke  of  preparing  the  way  for  scepti- 
asm ;  a  charge  which,  if  it  had  been  truly  applicable  to  some 
hia  opinions,  ougtit  rather  to  have  been  made  against  the 
inz  line  of  earlier  writers  with  whom  he  held  them  in  onm- 
sometimes,  with  more  pretence,  to  allege  that  he  had 
conceded  too  mu<'h  to  materialism  ;  sometinn.is  to  point  out  and 
exaggerate  other  faidts  and  errore  of  his  Essay,  till  we  have 
emed  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  it  is  perhaps  the  fii-st,  and 
till  the  most  complete,  chart  of  the  human  mind  which  htis 
leen  laid  down,  the  most  ample  repertory  of  truths  relating  lo 
ur  intellectua]  being,  and  the  one  book  which  we  are  still 
eorapelled  to  name  as  the  mast  important  in  metaphysical 
ience.'  Locke  had  not,  it  may  be  said,  the  luminous  perepi- 
ity  of  language  we  find  in  Descai'tes,  and.  when  he  does 
ot  soar  too  high,  in  Malebranche ;  but  he  had  more  jmlg- 
aent,  more  <'antion,  more  patience,  more  freedom  Irom  piira- 
OK,  and  from  the  sources  of  paratlox,  vanity,  and  lovt-  of 
iystem,  than   either.     We   have   no   denial  of  sensation    to 


[The  flfst  cnrtaaTor  ramplctel;  to 
nalvie  the  opentiona  of  tbo  li  uiiijtn  un- 
rntAQiilng  wu  nuiUu  Ny  Uolil^t^,  Id  hU 
*r«itl<«?  »»f  ITnmiui  Naturt*:  fnr,  Import- 
lit  ne  aru  Uie  aernciw  of  DviH'artet  to 
«\Tho]o){_v,  bo  tUd  nut  Attempt  lo  give 
.  full  echume.  Oaiuienili,  In  hl.4  lUffcmnt 
rririi)^,  e»;w5rla11\  lit  the  Sviitiunna  Philo. 
•"'■r:'  '^-','inft  to  hnTe  h;"'  ■-  .'vf..T^(vp 
vlnw;  hut  In  ii 

-■'  cloM».  nor  1  t- 

.  .-.    :.t.it  of  fiur  couh:...  ..   i.*       ..t, 
kii  tlii-^  rciiiarldiMe  work  of  iltiMn-d, 
rt  flU'l  .'ifcouiits  of  muiv  priiK'Ipiil  fn'-iil- 
I  of  the  iniiid,  ho  briof  xnd  tmxatisfliC' 
and  Kt  morU  wholly  ninittrd,  tlint 
IiOclu  c&fi  huiU)  bo  <lenk<il  lUe  pmUo  of 


hnrfng  flrat  gone  pnlnfuily  "vftr  th«  vhole 
gronnd.  »nd,  nn  fltr  ni*  Iho  ntenfly  IrttoMnc 
tunl  part  of  nmo  in  coiio^^rilfH],  f*7C|it4]llpd 
in  n  greflt  df^n'o  the  Tiitrioa«i  phimnmuiui 
of  hi)*  nnturt  (ind  the  tK>uri'cis  of  hit*  know- 
ledge. Murii  nllowniK'*?  ought  to  he  initdo 
by  everv  candid  render  for  the  deft!<'ti»  of  « 
hook  whidi  wiw  writt^-n  with  ^o  little 
aid  from  earlier  intiulr^r*.  nnd  dlnpliivi 
tliniughniit  so  nmay  tin'-e*  of  <in  origliiiil 
mind.  The  hearingy  in  our  fir*t  ri)yHg,Mi 
of  di^onvory  wt-ro  not  al!  Inid  down  iifl  rnr* 
nirtly  a."  nt  prw^^nt.  It  Is  not  plmiMuit  to 
oliierve,  tlirit  neilher  on  the  OniiMneiil 
nor,  whni  Is  much  \ron>e.  In  Britain,  lini 
Duiiicient  rogHril  b«en  pAikl  to  thiif  Guti. 
ddiraUoD  —  1»17.J 
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bruiea,  no  reference  of  mathematical  tnilhs  to  tJie  will  of  Gixl, 
no  oscillation  Itctweun  tlie  extretiic-i  of  doiibl  and  of  fioHitivO'- 
iieM,  no  l>ewll(leriug  mysticism.  Cwodnly  neither  G(t>m!udi 
nor  even  Ilobbes  could  be  coinpartsd  with  him ;  and  it  might 
be  a^kt'd  of  the  iwitnirers  of  later  philoso|>ht!rs,  thckse  of 
Berkele)'  or  Iluroe  or  Hartley  or  Reid  or  Stewart  or  Bruwu, 
without  naming  any  on  th«  (eminent  of  Europe,  whether,  in 
llie  extent  or  originality  of  their  reseaixhes,  any  of  these 
names  ought  to  stand  on  a  level  with  that  of  Locke.  One  of 
the  gri'ate-«t  whom  I  have  mentioned,  and  one  who,  though 
candid  towards  Locke,  had  no  prejudice  wiialeve-r  iu  his  favor, 
has  extolled  the  tirst  two  books  of  the  Essay  on  Ilumau  Uuder- 
fiianding,  wiiich  yet  he  deems  in  many  resp'-cta  inlorior  to  the 
tiiird  and  fourth,  as  "a  precious  accession  to  the  theory  of 
the  human  mind ;  us  tlie  ridiest  contribution  of  well-obtierved 
and  Well-described  faeu  which  was  ever  beijueathed  by  a  sin- 
gle individual;  and  as  the  indisputable,  though  not  alwaya 
acknowledged,  source  of  some  of  the  most  relined  conclusions, 
witli  re«))ect  to  the  intellectniU  phenomena,  which  have  beoo 
Binco  brought  to  light  by  succeeding  inquirers."  * 

106.  It  would  bi!  an  unnecessary  prolixity  U>  oflTer  in  this 
place  an  analysis  of  so  well-known  a  book  an  Uia 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding.  Few  huviQ 
turned  their  attention  to  metaphysical  inquiries  without  read- 
ing it.  It  has,  however,  no  inconsideral>lb  faults,  which, 
though  much  over-balanced,  are  not  to  be  passed  over  it»  a 
general  eulogy.  The  style  of  Locke  is  wanting  in  piuloBophl- 
cal  precision :  it  is  a  giK>d  model  of  the  English  language, 
but  ttx)  idiomatic  and  colloquial,  too  indefinite  and  figurative, 
for  the  abstruse  subjects  with  whi<rh  he  hjis  to  deal.  We  miss 
in  every  page  the  translucent  simplicity  of  bis  great  Frenck 
predecessors.  This  seems  to  have  been  owing,  in  a  imnsidera- 
ble  degree,  to  an  excessive  desire  of  po[>«larizing  tlie  subject^ 
and  shunning  the  technical  pedantry  which  had  repelled  llm 


I  ?tiwiirt'?  PnjKiiilnary  Pisticrtatlon  to  tion ;    tlip   ?jiriif  iliifrv  a?   to   mili-Lv 

'   llHiiuinirik,  |Mtrt  ij.  the  t'-^ 

i.-i  to  haTR  Ml  niiich  nnUd-  .liWiK  i 

PI'  i[we  cftri  ^\h'  liy  r-lv  i»i)  rlie  a\i"i 

ul.uii  ui  a  work  uv     ■         ■  i 

iit   now  lout,  Hf 

is    II    hIiiiiI.    d-l':'' 


p.  Kl.     We  liHve  iR-rf  ni/t  only  tlu^  derira-     to  cliiiiii  '^Vi'iy  ftviUicL-  (!ru£u  Uie  wiil<> 
Odd  of  iJecu)  fnim  eeuM,  bui  from  nlliic-    othox  blrld.  — 1817.1 
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tvoi'M  from  intellectiml  philosophy.  Loc-lce  dii^plnjs  in  all  liia 
wriliDfjp  a  resj)ect,  whicli  caii  hiiriUy  be  Iiki  preat,  for  men  of 
£oand  nndcTst&Tiding,  unprejudiced  by  auihorily,  mingled  with 
a  Bcora,  [Mirliaps  a  little  exnfrgerated,  of  the  gown-men  or 
learned  world ;  little  suB])ecting  tluU  the  same  appeid  to  the 
people,  the  framu  jwlicy  of  setting  up  equivond  words  and 
loOBC  notions,  culled  the  common  ^ense  of  mankind,  to  discom- 
fit subtle  rt!iL«ouing,  would  afterward*  be  turned  against  lilaiself, 
«s  it  wit9,  veiy  unfairly  and  unsparingly,  by  Reid  and  lieattio. 
Ilciice  he  fulls  a  little  into  a  laxity  of  phrase,  not  uuuaual, 
and  not  always*  important,  iu  jiopular  and  practical  discourse, 
but  an  inevitable  Bource  of  confusion  in  the  very  abstract 
speculations  which  his  Essay  contains.  And  it  may,  perhaps, 
l>e  8us|>ected,  witiiout  disparagement  to  his  great  powers,  that 
he  did  not  always  preserve  the  utmost  distinctness  of  con- 
ception, and  was  liable,  as  almost  every  other  metaphysician 
luis  been,  to  be  enlanji:led  in  the  anibiguiiies  of  language. 

107.  The  leading  doctrine  of  Locke,  as  is  well  known, » 
the  derivation  of  all  our  simple  ideas  I'roni  sensation 
and  from  ruflcction.  The  former  present,  compiu-a-  idni»"»e- 
tively,  no  gre.-»t  ditficulty;  but  he  is  not  very  dear  ^j^*'° 
or  consistent  about  the  latter.  He  seems  iu  general 
to  limit  the  woni  to  the  vai'ious  operations  of  our  own  niinda 
in  tliinking,  believing,  willing,  and  bo  forth.  This,  as  haa 
been  shown  formerly,  is  taken  from,  or  at  least  coincident 
with,  the  theory  of  Gassendi  iu  his  Syntagma  Philosopiiicum. 
It  is  highly  pnjbnhle  that  Locke  was  acquainted  with  that 
work;  if  not  immediately,  yet  through  the  account  of  the 
pliilosophy  of  Gussendi,  publislied  in  English  by  Dr.  Charlc- 
tou  in  1663,  which  I  have  not  seen,  or  through  tlie  excellent 
and  copious  abridgment  of  the  Sj'ntagma  by  Bemier.  But 
he  does  not  strictly  confine  his  ideas  of  reflectiou  to  this  class. 
Duration  is  certainly  no  fnode  of  thinking ;  yet  the  idea  of 
duration  is  reckoned  by  Locke  among  those  with  wliich  we 
aj*  furnished  by  reflection.  The  same  may  perhaps  be  said, 
tliough  I  do  not  know  that  he  expresses  himself  with  equal 
clearness,  m  to  his  aciount  of  several  other  ideas,  which  can- 
not l>e  deduced  from  external  sensation,  nor  yet  can  Imj 
rct'koned  moddications  or  operations  of  the  soul  itself;  such 
I  Bfl  number,  power,  existence.' 

'  |T7p*n  more  artMiHTs  ronsldtTfttlon  txln  no  <loubt  tat  tlxut  Stownrt  U  right, 
nf  ul]  f.Uc  piu'cni^  wberiiln  L))<:ku  9iH>uk.i  rniti  Mme  of  Tyocke'H  opponents  fn  (li< 
W  UooK  iluriruj  tVoiu  ndliieUuu ,  I  enfaiT-    «roug.     Oa  uViilenUy  mcauit.  that  b;  nc 
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108.  Stewart,  has  been  so  much  Rtruck  by  thifl  indcflnilc- 
VtwiifcOM  n^'-**s,  with  which  the  phmae  "  iticas  of  rcflenioir' 
oftbvwora  has  been  u»ed  in  the  Kbtuvy  on  tho  Human  Under- 
Mdftiv."  staniling,  that  he  "docs  not  think,  notwilhsUinding 
some  casual  expttitisionH  which  may  Bcejn  to  favor  the  con* 


fleeting  Oa  the  opomtionfl  of  Our  own 
hiIihIj*  m  wnti  kr  on  our  IkhIU^  Miirmlionti, 
divum  c«w  «inipl9  idvtui  are  nutct^tvd  to 
lU,  wblcti  ftrv  ai>C  in  Lhui]i>telvett  pithar 
•  urh  o|»erHttoiiA  or  »ucb  MMiiuitinn'i.  Tliejte 
*^  AliiiplA  lUcii;'  couTcy  llieitutclTM  iulo  tlie 
mind  Uy  jUI  Ui<i  wayi*  of  iwutMUinu  huiI 
Mtluctiou  ; ''  and  he  «aum(-'mt4i«  pk-iLAure 
and  poJo  power,  oxuteiic««  uulty ;  to 
whli-b  ha  aflt-Twwnw  »'JiU(  dur^iCiou.  "  R«- 
Mwtioii  on  till*  »pp(*iiniiiiwor(^*v«ni)  idriu, 
oiM  tift«r  auo*Jjcr,  iu  uur  miiidx^  In  tiiat 
which  funiL-'hori  ua  with  tlie  Idtui  of  ?(uc- 
MMlim;  ard  tbo  dHbince  Iwtween  Any 
pttr^  of  Uiiil  suc4>us.«loii,  or  U»twouu  tJw 
itpi>eitnLi»c«  of  iM^tv  1df»LH  in  our  niliitbi,  !« 
ChtiLwee»lldurulli>D."~H.  il.ch.  U.  $  H. 
Bo  of  number,  or  unity.  whi("h  be  tAkrt 
Ibr  the  biLsW  of  thi?  ld«n  of  nuriihvr. 
'*  A[non;r'-'  '  u  we  have,  rui  tht*re 

li   DODO   '  ihti  uiiad  bv  niniv 

wii>ft,  ^  I  '■>•■  mot>i  Mmple  Hum 

Uutt  of  uniLv.  ur  uul  .  it  bus  uu  libiLduur  of 
Turlttty  or  vtMn\»Mit\ot\  in  U;  uvorv  objuct 
Our  teiiKeit  uro  euiployed  abtiut^  vrury  itlua 
Id  our  unJt-r;itujidint;^,  cvurv  thought  of 
our  niindi,  brinjft  thiri  Idun  ftloag  with  it." 
—  uh.  X.  §  I.  ThuH  Wf*  bB.vi>  prLHtOt,  and 
mono  migbt  ^iy*\\y  Iw  ail<tf(t*d.  tliaC  {..oclttt 
reiilly  u,diuUtf>d  th<«  uridi'r^tandiiig  to  be 
vo  fiM*  tbu  tf«Mircti  of  n^w  -itiiipk  idva^,  Clutt 
Mvural  of  prbiuirv  iinpiirtanrv  nriai*  in  our 
nilodiif  ou  the  Mua^rxiion  of  tlui  senwM,  nr 
of  our  ob-<Tvirti4  tile  jtiwiird  opcmtiuns  of 
Oiii    '  iii-'b  an.'  not  strictly  to  !>» 

c\::  tt^fafldiiHKiMtioas,  urodacfia 

oi   •     I  ■'.     And  wh«n   we  njin^m- 

bcr  til-o,  Mi,vt  Um!  powrr  of  the  uuder- 
Ptaiiding  ta  cunapourid  Aliupl«  Mtyv*  U  a 
leading  part  of  bU  .>t\r4t*'ui,  and  iilj^>  Cliat 
eartaln  IdvcM,  whicb  i>tb4fn  takm  for  Mniple, 
are  rec-kciatHl  by  him,  wtieltu^r  rigtiCly  or 
no,  to  be  compli*x,  wu  muy  bv  fornHj 
to  nd-iitlt,  thttt  tbu  oiitA-'r>'  rtdjtod  aipiiust 
l^H'ktr  oM  II  ti*ju'btrr  of  the  wii^iiitUi^t  r^-biNjI 
btbs  beuD  cblvtly  f«mtidud  on  ttiuttenUoo 
!•>  IiIm  Iftufuagtf,  and  to  houhj  iuiiccumcy 
Iu  it.  Hcu^vart  bud  itlri'iidy  KUtfd  tlit*  true 
ilnctrlnn  a*  to  tdciu  of  rufturtkia.  *■''  It» 
fluch  caie?«.all  tbut  utii  ba  Hiiid  U,  that  tha 
exfinriw  of  a  purtictibir  iHrulEy  furuL^luui 
ttw)  octtnAlou  oo  wliicb  eurtoui  (iloiptt*  no- 
tjimi*  are.  Iiy  (be  \i%«h  uI'  our  Conptltutlun, 
pn.t.'«t*uU>d  lo  uur  tboui;htii;  nor  does  it 
ftmu  pcifMttdu  for  u<  Uj  trai'«  tbii  orb;iu  of 
a  parllniliir  uoUou  niiy  farttiiT,  thttu  to 
aticertalii  what  thu  itaturu  uf  tlui  itccitriuM 


wa^,  which.  In  tlw  flmf  InMim.,-..  intro- 
duced it  to  our  iieijuidii^:  o* 
KflMyH.,    I.   rhap.  it.     It   f  iki 

firuceedji  to  imimf*'  i\  .hi  m 
jO»  kf ;  null"  it* 
clur^vely  tli'  jv: 
wbkb  bv  tal"  -^i* 
nal  idi'iu  uiny  U.-  •  -  <T 
coasclnu5iii*<«4.  aft  vt  •  ■  it. 
But,  ill  bfc.Hl>i^wrtii':  ..  _  :  "mi 
he  takeff  a  more  fnvuiuble  vi^w  of  lb* 
K-4iwy  on  ttui  Uuman  tiiidvrKtknding  la 
tbL*  tjtt-utC  iiuei^tiuM  uf  tliL-  ..ri'.'iu  >ii  .lur 
IdiiaA,  and,  lu*  it  nnw  npf-  U- 
yund  di^pulu  a  luiirt'  true  .id 
of  pnH-J.'«ion,  MO  unhiippilv  •  'if 
Loi-ke,  biu  led  to  thU'  i  'tn 
of  btri  DieanlnKf  but  pur  ui 
lM»liwve.  hnrdly  Uie  inost<t'  :>'ic 
of  Lotite  at  Tarin  or  0.tf'»i  "►* 
duration  and  nuitilwr  for  u  uj 
of  the  luhid.  (*Urh  a-  -i  -n- 
piUiuK-  I'ri^re  buM  1, 
that  Lor.kfi  hud  i<-  i> 
that  our  idv^K  :iiv  '  ^r 
uLtiuiu-tely.  i'  >  i' ; 
or.  In  oibei  ui 
with  all  tbf  -  I  ■>* 
hioiiif  of  itDinvicd^L",  ix'iii  in- 
ternal peroi^iition.  Tbl.-*.  no 
a\(^aaA  reodvrs  them  in  ntr  tiia 
the  jwupi*  of  all  our  Ideti*."  —  I'd'  c'a  pi*. 
BertJitlon.i  on  Moralfl,  p.  16. 

C'ouniu  <tuuniL-ratori»  n^  ^luiT^Ti'  \>h-A=i  not 

derivwd  froui  wnf*Htlun  or  f  .'■«, 

duration,    tiittnityf    idi-nr:  ue, 

CHUse,  rtfi'I   ri'^lit.      i.tttV.'  r» 

plipd.  <  :   ■  '    .      .-       !  -n- 

nilei-  n ; 

aud   II'  '     "I       I  '   '  iiv 

haHDllled    eXplin!>i(»l.  W:l:'  lit 

coiupli*x ;    tbiit   tboMi  of  .i-« 

{or  po^vtr).  an-1  idonfit; .  .>| 

by  rutii-iction  ;  that  t;.  Mt»i 

fliupli!.  and  tbat  rn  i.d 

Inftmtv  are  hardly  l  >  <%t 
oU.     ilo  would  ad<l  (>\i->iiM]>^.'  nil.)   xiiity 

to  the  ibit;  bntli,  according  to  htiu,  da 
rlrod  from  reflection. 

M.  CKiUHln  hn»  h:  ..<** 

Hc«  to  Loi'kf  li*  to  t  I  I  iTi 

Pait  qtie  UxKe.  &|k  *  fi| 

uu  cljapttre  fmr  li-'.  ', 
que^'tt4]  id'^«  noii- 

e'lUou,  s'ariw,  dan.- t 

suf  Iu  puUsianec,  d'uuL'  fHtrt*  iHi(r\- >  mukm. 

bivn  (ju'il  fl^Qj^liiMi,  au  fond,  dn  bi  miiuu 
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trai'y  supjiOsitioTi,  tliat  Lorke  wouLl  hnre  hpsitated  for  a 
mompnt  to  admit  with  Cu<lworth  and  Price,  that  l!ie  nnder- 
stnnrHng  is  the  eource  of"  new  ideas."'  And  though  some 
might  object  that  this  is  loo  much  in  opposition,  not  to  cnsual 
cxpi*flsion.s,  but  to  the  wliole  tenor  of  Locke's  Ess.ny,  his 
language  concerning  substance  almost  beara  it  out.  Mot^t  of 
the  perplexity  wtuch  has  arisen  on  this  subject,  the  combats 
of  some  metaphysicians  with  Locke,  the  portentous  errors 
into  which  others  have  been  led  by  want  of  attention  to  his 
language,  may  be  referred  to  the  equivocal  meaning  of  the 
won!  "  idea."  The  Cartesians  understood  by  this  whatever  is 
the  object  of  thought,  including  an  intellection  as  well  as  an 
imagination.  By  an  intellection  they  meant  that  which  the 
mind  conceives  to  exist,  and  to  be  the  subject  of  knowledge, 
though  it  may  be  unimiiginahle  and  incomprehensibh!.  Gas- 
sendi  and  Locke  (at  lea^t  in  this  part  of  liis  Essay)  limit  the 
word  "idea"  to  something  which  the  mind  sees  and  grasps  as 
immediately  present  to  it, —  "that,"  as  Locke  not  very  well 
«>xpr»^9cs  it,  "  which  the  mind  is  ajiplied  about  while  thinking 
being  the  ideas  that  are  there."  Hence  he  speaks  with  some 
ridicule  of  "men  wlio  persuade  themselves  tlint  they  have 
clear,  comprehensive  ideas  of  infinity."  Such  men  can  hardly 
have  existed;  but  it  is  by  annexing  the  epithets  clear  and 
comprehensive,  that  he  shows  the  dispute  to  be  merely  verbid. 
For  that  we  know  the  existence  of  infinites  as  objectively 
real,  and  can  reason  upon  them,  Locke  would  not  have 
denied;  and  it  is  this  knowledge  to  which  others  gave  the 
name  of  idea. 

lO'J.  The  different  manner  in  wlu'ch  this  all-important  word 
was  understood  by  philosophers  is  strikingly  shown  when 
liicy  make  use  of  tlic  same  illustration.  Arnauld,  if  ho  is 
author  of  L'Art  de  Penser,  mentions  the  idea  of  a  ehilia- 


\dit,  tl  (rouTe  cette  origins  nonTellit  dona 

Mt-ml\' ■  -  v:  !'  -. i|>Iii<iUM,  p.  83.  Now, 
lu  (li-  'iMM-iiftpter  on  PowtT,  in 

\\»>  I      IIuinnD  Un<lcft<taniUuK. 

B.  ii  ni  'IL.  i-uuita  htffont  aad  not  nfUir 
ttuti  on  ('HOMi  Alt'!  Eirit^t,  eh.  24.  Bnl  it 
bi  more  iniportiuit  U>  obHerrc,  tluit  in  tlvd 
latter  liutpr^r.  an<l  At  the  clam  of  ttie 
2f>l.li,  Uvkc  (li»Iin>-tl>-  my*,  that  tlie  M<tt  Ik 
^' tji*rivctl  frt>m  the  two  fuontniuB  of  atl 
our  knnwIeUKiu  Mnnition  sncS  irtlet-tlnn  ;  ** 
aud  "  tlut  tbU  rt^liitioD,  how  conipivhrn- 
•tfu  wwfer,  I«nnltuit4»  at  iu:  tn  thoui.^' 
It  I*  iIhi  to  be  kvpt  In  mind   that  tie  la 


here  speaking  of  phynlcaJ  eiiU!>pi>,  bnt,  in 
hlK  cUapter  on  Powtr,  of  eOli-lcut  own, 
unJ  priucipally  of  the  tiumnn  mind ;  inti- 
umtiTig  alMi  hln  opinion,  Hint  matter  la 
destitute  of  a^tirti  pon^r,  that  U.  ff  vtfl. 
cinitt  rausittinn.  Tilt,*  fonn  iiH  .vtit  Ir,  iia 
4m  Htit,  n  rommon  mode  of  introducing 
Kay  qucfftlnoAiiJe  position.  It  doea  n</t 
follow  frmi  thi.",  tlint  I,o<-kes  etpnvsiona 
in  thv  20th  ehnplrr.  nn  CauM  and  KIAx't, 
ar«  altogether  tlie  iitwt;  hut  ttiey  uiiit(il*« 
coiMiiii'rod  iu  conni-<-'tion  n'Kh  hla  loiii) 
cluiipl«r  on  I'ower.  —  lti47.] 
1  Protim.  DLifiertatioUt 
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gon,  or  figure  of  1,000  sides,  as  an  iriFtarice  of  tlie  distinction 
l>elwecn  that  whio}i  we  imagine  iind  tlint  wliirh  we  conceive 
or  unik-rslHiid.  Locke  Iws  employed  the  »aine  instance  to 
exemplify  tlie  diS'trence  between  cli-ar  and  obscure  ideus. 
Acfoi^ing  to  the  former,  wc  do  not  iniMgine  a  figure  with 
1,000  aides  at  all :  according  to  the  latter,  we  form  a  conibsed 
image  of  it.  We  have  an  idea  of  such  a  figure,  it  is  agreed 
by  both :  but,  in  tlie  sense  of  Amaidd,  it  is  an  idea  of  tlio 
uudiirstanding  alone;  in  the  sense  of  Locke,  it  is  an  idea 
of  sensation,  frumcd,  like  other  complex  ideas,  by  putting 
together  thotie  wo  have  formerly  received,  though  we  may 
never  have  seen  the  precise  tigure.  Tliat  the  word  suggests 
to  tlic  min<1  an  image  of  a  polygnn  with  many  sides  is  indu- 
bitable: but  it  is  urged  by  the  CWtesinns,  that,  a«  wo  are 
wholly  iurapable  of  diHtinguielitng  the  exact  number,  we  can- 
not be  said  to  have,  in  Locke's  sense  of  the  word,  any  idea, 
even  an  indistinct  one,  of  a  figure  with  1/KlO  sides ;  since  all 
we  do  imagine  is  a  polygon.  And  it  is  evident,  that  in  geo- 
metry we  do  not  reason  from  the  projierties  of  the  image,  but 
from  those  of  a  figure  which  the  ujidci-standing  apprehends, 
Jjocke^  however,  who  generally  preferred  a  i>opnIar  meaning 
to  one  more  metaphysically  exact,  thought  it  enough  to  call 
tJiis  a  confused  idea,  lie  was  not,  I  believe,  conversant  with 
any  but  elementary  geometry.  Had  he  reflected  upon  ttiat 
which  in  his  age  had  made  such  a  wonderful  beginning,  or 
even  upon  the  hindamenlal  principles  of  it,  which  might  be 
fbund  in  Euclid,  the  theory  of  iutinitesiinal  quantities,  he 
must,  oue  would  suii[)Ose,  have  been  more  puzzled  lo  apply 
his  naiTow  definition  of  an  idea.  For  what  imago  can  we 
form  of  a  ditVerential,  which  can  pretend  to  represent  it  in 
any  otluT  sciise  than  bl&  d  x  repj-esenta  it,  by  suggeuUon,  not 
by  resemhlatjce  ? 

1 10.  Tlie  C41SC  IS,  however,  much  worse  when  Locke  devi- 
ates, aa  in  the  third  and  fourth  books  he  constfintly  does,  frnm 
this  sense  that  he  has  put  on  the  word  "  idea,"  and  talcs  it 
either  in  tlic  Cartesian  meaning,  or  in  one  still  more  general 
and  popular.  Thus,  in  the  excellent  chapter  on  the  abuse  of 
wonls,  he  insists  u|X)n  the  advantage  of  using  none  without 
clear  and  distinct  ideas ;  he  who  does  not  this  "  only  making 
a  noise  without  any  sense  or  signification."  If  we  combine 
this  )>o*ition  with  that  in  the  second  book,  that  we  have  no 
clear  and  distinct  idea  of  a  figure  with  1,000  si(]es.  il  HA' 
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lows  with  nil  tlie  force  of  syllogism,  that  we  shoulil  not 
iBrgne  alK)ut  ti  figure  of  1,000  aides  at  all,  uor,  by  fmrily  uf 
rwwou,  ubuut  iiiniiy  other  tilings  of  far  higher  importuuLc.  It 
will  be  f<>un<l,  I  incline  to  think,  tliat  the  lHr<^u  use  uf  Iho 
wor<l  "idea"  for  that  alxait  which  wu  have  Boine  knowloilfri", 
wiliiout  limiting  it  to  what  ran  be  imagine<l,  pervudcs  the 
(hiitl  and  foiirti*  books.  Stewart  has  ingeniously  conjwtupfd 
tliat  they  WKrtJ  written  b«fonj  thw  Sfcond,  and  probably  beti^re 
the  mind  of  Locke  had  been  much  turned  to  the  psychological 
I  analysis  which  that  contains.  It  is,  however,  certiun,  that  in 
the  Tj-eatise  upon  the  Conduct  of  the  Underetaiiding,  which 
ws»s  not  publiiiiied  till  aAer  die  Essay,  he  uses  the  word  "idea" 
with  full  as  much  latitude  as  in  the  third  arid  fouilh  books  of 
the  latter.  We  csmnot,  u[)on  the  whole,  help  admitting,  that 
the  story  of  a  lady,  who,  after  the  perusal  of  the  Essay  on  the 
Ilutnau  Underbtjinding,  laid  it  down  with  a  remark,  that 
the  book  would  bo  perfectly  charming  were  it  not  for  the  fie- 
queat  recurrence  of  one  very  hard  word,  uka,  thoiigli  tulil, 
possibly,  in  ridicule  of  the  fair  philosopher,  pretty  well  iT]>re- 
scnts  the  state  of  mind  in  which  many  at  first  have  I'ound 
themselves.' 

111.  Locke,  as  I  have  just  intimated,  seems  to  have  pos- 
I  sessed   but  a  sliglit  knowledge   of   genmeti^,  —  a 
science  which,  both  from  the  clearness  of  the  illus-  u.°fii'mne. 
tratiotis  it  atibrds,  and  from  its  admitted  efficacy  in  ^^ 
rendering  the  logical  powers  acute  and  cautious,  may 
be  reckoned,  without  excepting  physiology,  the  most  valuable 
of  all  to  Ute  metaphysician.      l}ut  it  did  nut  require  imj 
geometrical  knowledge,  strictly  so  called,  Ui  avoid  one  mate- 
rial error  into  which  he  has  fallen;  and  whicit  I  mentioti  the 


'  tTlwehiraoterof  Lockfl'sphtlosiphlwil    writer  of  high  nuthorit.v.  In  fiTor  of  th« 


(trie,  M  gtwu  tiv  a  llvlni,'  iilill.i-nplii.r,  by 

DO  iii6ftn»  fllvrtmble  to  lilin,  i-  p-  rhip-*  t<jo 

our  thfi  trutti.    ''  fii  1)h 

!•,  nf  nil  ptilliMoplicri,  tli 

amtrfjfuotu,  TiriUatlnj^,  v  i<  >    .        f       <vt>n 

contrailictory,  :us    ba*    bwu    iimUi  l"1   by     que«tloni'J  foiindur  of  the  i 

RHd  aD'l  St«w&rtf  and  bv  Brown  bimet^lf;     ln»4>iihyof  nihid."     I'rrhap 

IndiMKi,  we  lulicvi-.  by  evflry  aiitlior  who    Uobliei,  not  to  meotinn  tin 

hiL<  )utd  o<  <  .  unit  nil  tbiii  pUI- 

hMopbpr. 

&ru   nut,   tli< 

U>oliit4)(l    luuJ    i"i-imI    .':iprt'ri:«innn.    whicli 

th«'ui*«'Irps   rvqiiiro   to   bo  IntAtrprctoil  on 

lh»  gi'nrnil   aunlogy  of   hi.«    iiy>tom."  — 

IMln.  Hef .  (Str  Wllliiun  llHrniltnn].  «nl.  III. 

f.  ItiM.    I  am  tui|>p}  to  citii  unotlMir  Ubi 

vol.  IV.  8 


^rnrrul  ch»n«*Tur  of  l^ckc  rw  a   plitlUM^ 

pher.     ^*  t'ew  amnni^  tlm   pnat  namt*i4  la 

ke    plilloHnpliy*"  wiyit   Mr.  Mill.   ^'  Iwtp  ntct 

r»,    with  a  harder  niwuiun!  of  justice  from  the 

prwMiTlt  goniirntlnti    than   l^f.'lci'.  thf    tin- 


ci>nt«flt  the  pulm  «»  ftmn'lrr^  of  p^yi  lio. 

if  unrh  n  wHter    topical  aoalvftL* :  but  Mr.  Mill  Ju.«tly  ^toA 

Eitt^uniLHi  froiu     t4j  IjM^kc  Elir  prt'fi'nrnt^*  ovt;r  flohbci,  who 

b'    '  •M!i(.-'«nv(!rntt«I>:»f  Uit^',  "  not 

iNl^.tnont,  but  even  in  pro. 

r.p  L'iu'il  gpnlun."  —  8;«t«lu  of 

Ix>gi.-,  vol.  i.  p.  160.  — 1847.1 
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rather,  becAuae  even  Descartes,  in  one  place,  hna  gaid  some* 
tiling  of  the  same  kind;  and  I  have  met  with  it  not  onlj 
in  Norris  very  distinctly  mid  positively,  hut,  more  or  leas,  in 
many  or  most  of  those  who  have  treated  of  the  metaphysics 
or  ahiftract  principles  of  geometry.  "  I  doubt  not,"  saya 
Locke,'  "but  it  will  bo  easily  granted,  that  the  knowledge  we 
have  of  mathematiad  trutiia  ia  not  only  certain  but  ival  know- 
ledge, and  not  the  bare,  empty  visiou  of  vain,  insignifiennt 
chiuieraa  of  the  brain ;  and  yet,  if  we  well  consider,  we  shall 
find  tliat  it  is  only  of  our  own  idefts.  Tlie  mathematician 
considers  the  truth  and  properties  belonging  lo  a  rectangle  or 
circle  only  as  they  are  in  idea  in  his  own  mind;  for  it  is  |k». 
Bible  he  never  found  either  of  them  existing  mathematically, 
that  is,  precisely  true,  in  his  life.  .  ,  .  All  the  discourses  of 
the  mathematicians  about  the  squaring  of  a  circle,  conic  eec- 
tious,  or  any  other  part  of  mathematics,  concern  not  the 
existence  of  any  of  those  figures ;  but  their  dcmonBtralions, 
which  depend  on  their  idciiB,  are  the  same,  whether  thei-e  be 
any  square  or  circle  iu  the  world  or  no."  And  the  inference 
he  draws  from  this  Ls,  that  moral  na  well  an  mathematical 
ideas,  being  archetypes  themselves,  and  so  ailcquate  and  com- 
plete ideaa,  all  the  agreement  or  disagreement  which  he  shall 
find  in  them  will  produce  re>d  knowledge,  aa  well  aa  in  mathe- 
matical figures. 

112.  It  is  not  perhaps  necessai-y  to  inquire  how  far,  npoa 
the  hypothesis  of  Berkeley,  this  notion  of  mathematical 
iigorea.  as  mere  creations  of  the  mind,  could  be  sustained; 
but  OP  the  supposition  of  the  objectivity  of  space,  as  truly 
existing  without  us,  which  Locke  undoubtedly  aa^umes,  it  is 
certai  i,  that  the  passage  just  quoted  is  entirely  erroneous,  and 
that  it  involves  a  confusion  between  the  geometrical  figure 
itself  and  its  delineation  to  the  eye.  A  geometrical  figure  is 
a  portion  of  space  contained  in  boundaries,  determined  by 
given  relations.  It  exists  in  tlie  infinite  round  about  us,  aa 
the  statue  exista  in  the  block.'    No  one  can  doubt,  if  he  turns 


>  B  It.  e.  8.  Iiiuid,  bat  he  eqtmlly  feels  kixl  percflni 

>  Mlcbiid  Angolohu  woll  eoin«;«d  Ibb    th«  imllty  of  that  flguru  wlijrh  ih»  bnaal 
Idea  in  four  line*,  whldi  I  qnole  from    inflnllf  arouoil  hlin  coioprelicnila  eal  mt 


Comiant:  — 

"  Nnn  ha  V  nttluio  srtista  &Icun  ranrelto, 
ri[«  uii  mArtiio  solo  In  ?<!  iiiiii  drcnincrlTa 
Col  -•uo  (WiVHivhUi,  u  w»lo  a  niiullu  riniva 
\a  luitno  rlits  obb«ili8c*tf  tUV  intcJl^ttfi. " 

Xb*  gwNBCtaa  un»  duI  (Im  attam  obodiaoC 


sov^rrhin. 

(Ckcro hrw  f.  ■ 
Hi  non  In  <'T 
Tfl  PniAlt' '  ■ 
Mntur  rtriii 
21.-1S12.J 


Imil.'ir  i^xtjiT'^lon  :  *'  Quib. 
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'  his  mind  to  the  Bubject,  that  every  point  in  epace  is  equidis- 
tiint,  in  all  dirGctioiis,  from  certain  otlier  points.  Draw  a  line 
tlirougb  all  these,  and  jou  liave  tlie  drLumrercnce  of  a  ciri-le ; 
but  the  circle  itself  and  its  circumference  exist  before  the 
bitter  ie  delineated.  TJius  the  orbit  of  a  planet  is  not  a  regu- 
lar geometrical  figure,  because  certain  forces  disturb  it.  But 
this  di.^turbance  means  only  a  deviation  from  a  line  which 
exists  really  in  space,  and  which  the  planet  would  actually 
describe  if  there  were  nolluiig  in  the  univeree  but  itself  and 
the  centre  of  attraction.  Tlie  expression,  therefore,  of  Lo«.-ke, 
"  whether  there  be  any  square  or  cirtde  existing  in  the  world 
or  no,"  is  highly  iuuccunite ;  the  latter  alternative  being  an 
absunlity.  All  possible  fig<jres,  and  that  "in  number  num- 
berless," exist  everywhere:  nor  can  we  evade  the  perplexities 
into  which  the  geometry  of  infinites  throws  our  imagination, 
by  considering  them  as  mere  beings  of  reason,  the  creatures 
of  the  geometer,  which  1  believe  some  ai"e  half  disposed  to 
do;  nor  by  substituting  the  vague  and  unphilosophical  notioQ 
of  indefinitude  ibr  a  positive  objective  infinity.^ 


•  |Thi«  confuiion.  m  It  appenn  to  me.  bo- 
tveen  e«u>tble  and  real  fti^ure  In  gvornctry^ 
1  haTo  found  much  mnre  geni'rat  in  pti)l(>* 
■ophicol  If  r^n  tbnn  I  wns  auara  of  wticn 
thk*  paaMi^  was  t\nt  eunmiUted  to  the 
pma.  Thus  M.  CnuMu :  "M  nVximv, 
danii  Ut  nature,  qtir  dt»  fif!^reslt"}x^i'^i*l(^'<i 
•(  la  gcomitrie  a  pour  condition  d'opcrnr 
Mr  <ti»  fiitora  purCiiles,  far  lo  tiiangle 
parfiilt,  U*  CGcrlo  parfaR,  &c. ;  c'est  4  dire, 
•  ur  div  flgtim  qni  n'ODt  pan  d'exiiteiwc 
reelle^  *t  qui  aont  del  pUHS  coDc<eptiona 
de  r«*jirit-."  — Hint,  de  Is  Phll«i.,Tol.  U. 
p.  Sll.  If  by  flguro  wo  mean  only  rlrible 
dreiunfeTEDre,  tldn  la  Tery  true.  But  Hie 
crouMtor  genernUy  rcttaoiu.  not  upon  the 
bonndariet,  but  npon  Mie  i>\i«n.>ioii,  kii- 
periSHal  or  KtKtl.  romprvheodi'd  within 
thrill ;  and  to  tliljf  vxtei»ion  itaelf  w« 
uinully  girf  tha  name  of  fimire.  Attain  : 
troe,"  imjo  Mr.  Mill,  "  tlrat  a 
OT"  can  be  dorrlbed,  which 
i  tndll  exactly  iMiual." —  Svstem 
iKPl.  1.  p.  2D().  Ortidnly  iiuch  a 
Hprte  4»annot  bo  dt^rribml;  but  In  evory 
Kvonterrtf-ai  H-uw  it  rvally  exhita.  Ilenre 
he  rie*-cr(.-*  "tin,-  *  I'finirt«r  of  nceewity, 
aKrri  ■  i         M  -i.f,  to  be  a  mere 

llhi-  ■  oofinuBble  tothe 

di-fiu  .  ,.  r..<.i/wr."— p.  im. 

U  nillnwf,  (jf  t-Liiir^L',  thrit  n  i«tnii|Clit  line 
to  llllp^l^-'llll<• ;  which  Ie  pcrfwily  true,  if  it 
tnust  be  dravn  wUb  a  ruler,  but  \» 
it  nf)t  mrprlidnt;  that  mo  annre  a  writer 
■a  Jir.  UiU  i-ma  tlUnk  any  tlUug  Uupooaibla, 


tn  a  motaphyriml  Penpe,  whirh  Iwpllua  no 
rontnulli'tion,  and  in  enplly  ronr4'lved  i  lie 
uiniit  htive  uu.h1  pns3t!iif  in  tkixam  liuiited 
(o  human  exerutloo. 

Another  pudnent  reni>oner  has  Kcine  cba 
fi»ll  l<*ngthtt  tif  tldK  paradox.  "  It  baa 
l>ti!n  HKlilly  remarked  by  llugald  Stewart, 
tlint  niathi-jiiatiral  pro[iorltlona  an  DOC 
prtipiTly  true  or  falfe,  in  tbe  eanio  kdm 
as  any  pnjfMwition  it-i^MH-thin  real  Girt  ia 
aoralltd:  and  hfnce  Ihc  truth.  jii/rA  a»  il 
ij,  of  iiuch  pro]>ot<1tloRfl  U  iie<'f.-wiry  aitd 
eternal ;  rinre  It  nniountf  only  to  thla, 
that  any  complex  notion  which  you  liavo 
arbitrarily  fomit?d  uiui^t  b<»  rxiiriiy  con- 
formiible  to  ItMilf."  —  WhattlvVi  ElemcnU 
of  Ixi(tie,  3d  edit., p.  229.  And  Iliun  a  <-». 
lebmted  writer  who  biynn  iu  that  frbool, 
thoiifrh  l»e  line  einre  traverwfl  the  dipiiiio- 
ter  of  theo](i(ry  ;  "  Wo  are  iible  lo  d,'hn« 
the  creations  of  our  own  ntinilx.  for  they 
are  what  we  oiake  thent ;  but  It  were  na 
ea^  to  creiite  what  is  nal,  w  to  doflne 
It."  — Newman's  Sermon*  beloni  the  Unl- 
•eraity  of  Oxford,  p.  883. 

The  only  meaning  we  can  put  on  auch 
•Nertioua    in,   that  geometry   i^*   ii    uicre 

fiaitime  of  tbe  niltid,  anex" 
a  which  we  Imre  only  to  >  i 

we  nsrtign  no  other  propcrtic-  .    .        ;. 

uiirv  liKUre-**  which  aoftwcr  ic  the  .«%  ili.i;.-i^l,So 
ictt4-rH.  A.  It.  and  C.  than  pnch  ii»  are  con 
tjdned  In  their  definition,  without  any  ob* 
jcctWe  troth  wlintever.  or  relation  to  a  rent 
external  uslvenie.    The  pvrplexlUea  inl* 
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118.  The  diHtinction  between  ideas  of  more  sensation  and 
tho9d   of  iatv.llectlon,  between  what  the   miod  compreheudi 


¥rlili-h  i!r    ■  ^  Ihrowii 

br  the     I  ■'   Hwir 

iKiem^  11'  ''!  ^^'^ 

such  tlH  tht'v  ti.ivi:  m;ttmi  u'luif.i  iitr  liiuili- 
9c]re<*.  Hut  Ui«  aicwt  iflngui>.r  rfn-uiu- 
atamv  of  oH  U,  thut  nnhire  U  reguUt/iiJ 
by  IhflM   ftriiit' !  -    ii';    nud  rhnt 

Ui«  truth**  of  ^  as  thtit  or*, 

etuible  us  U>  pr'  -  n  of  Umiiud 

or  NuptniM  i'>  Mt    the 

hiMread  aftar  t^  Ara  io 

tb^lr  tn*'^^-      ^  1  i-riho- 

liOT-  --!    '        --I>-       .,,■-       ,1;.      pun,       (.|...1.|5|J       ttl« 

rt-  ■  t  ?!««:«:  tbr;  lUtrvuuuHT 

ff>  irn  by  tho  luw^  of  a  (f«>- 

jUvi-tM'i^  "K"*')  '*-u<l;  if  iLnnoe  a  ftiw  iLivs 
Otily  befuru  iliu  ralculubLHt  iiiomcnL,  ttiiS 
ffeoouFM  to  tUf}  byp«.itht»«U  of  roiiH)  re- 
ftlHtiUK'c  wUkli  biu  diiuiuUbcil  iCi^  urbit; 
to  euro  U  he  \Xy\l  the  pn)jertil»  fliiTe,  uiid 
that  tif  gravity,  act  iu  Hues  gwHUotricoIix 
BlnilKht. 

Thfl  (Warcc  of  this  pamjox  nppe«rfl  to  bo 

p.  too  biWty  AlHl  TAtllur  iuiUVUl'uUt  UMMIlUlp- 

lion,  tbat  pwnutitry  tb'ijemla  upon  di-rt- 
niliooi).  liut.  though  wo  cAunot  arxiiA 
except  acronllnic  i<>  our  <Mitiitii>ti6,  the 
xvitl  subjfwt  of  thu  rtL'iunce  ia  uoL  thu'« 
UirmR,  but  tha  pn>p<<rtiiM  of  (Uo  thiii^ 
datintHt.  tVo  vonc4ttTis  n  pcrfutit  drrlo  to 
b«  not  o(U.V  iv  pa*»}^la  but  a  roal  flp;ure; 
tliAt  itH  raidii  an*  f^tiuxl,  twtoti^  to  tbe 
idea,  not  to  the  worUs  bv  vrhicU  via  dufinu 
it.  Mi'ii  iiiiiriU  rmMOD  by  ttiemt^lVL*?!  ou 
g«:"  'Mt  aay  dufluiliouA;  or,  Lf 

tli<  r.tiB  trtitba  of  fcba  science 

yi'\n       ■    '  'i     -11  me, 

Tliu  uuivcr.^ai  and  aecessury  belief  of 
liiiLoktiud  It,  ttjiLt  we  aro  pLacoil  iq  tbe 
luiilHC  of  au  uuboundihl  oomii  of  fii»u:e. 
On  ^1  didfisof  UAf  and  iu  thi'mi  dinicasioDJit 
thli  U  apmd  around.  \S^  rjianot  ron- 
oelve  it  to  be  aunibiluU'il.  fv  t<>  liiivt;  b»d 
K  beginxdug.     luiiiiin*  r '  m'C  our 

■uuflud^  tbouiftelvtw  ex^-.  "r(^a- 

pyilUC  pt>rtloiui  of  lUt-i  -I  :   '  ilioufl 

not  ulwHyif  the  EiuJiie,  ttont  uiiluii  it-  Aud 
M  we  find  oth4.T  pmix-rties  tbjin  in«ro 
«itt«uAicu  lu  lUitM  ohiLi'tA,  by  wtiloh  pro- 
pertltts  alonti  tli<iy  arv  dUttnguiHhnble  from 
the  eum>undiug  Kpiu^ct^  wc  (lenouiiiiAtu 
(liein  bo>Ut)A,  or  luitterlid  Hiibfltances.  1.<nn- 
itilered  io  it-.**  di^tincMoTi  from  tbl^  Kpaoc^ 
ChuAr  own  prop^ir  uxtvaniuu  hap  bouiutu- 
rioi  by  wtdfb  tiiey  eoiiie  uiiilur  t)uj  ntlatiim 
of  flfure;  aud  tbuH  iill  boilkttt  tiru  figiin^il. 
But  wv  do  Dot  uec<!&iiirily  limit  tbU  word 
to  DiHttirUi  fiubpUni?«<.  Th«  lulod  i*  not 
only  p*'rfectly  cjipiiblu  of  (-otiKiiUtring  g«o- 
tlwtricuL  llyjit's,  tbiU  U,  pttrtU-tilJir  put- 
tioua  of  tho  coDtiauouii  cuctuXL'sion  wlikb 
««  call  obdoluto  ^piirv,  by  lbouii<o]  ve^,  04 
IttHUUrad  by  Uw  uutuai  di«t4»»wt  of  tliuic 


boantbiriefl,  but  \s  \\J-.''- 
fi\\c\\   Ui^irvfi   an*    r. 

divisnik-  intn  imn.  , 
bo   i>v.  I      * 


it,.4 


ii4 


'tT 


untiorioa 
tuu  ther ; 


,n\, 


PMHN 

Bxatl.,  '  .la 

detifH^m*-   "iH    w.'    iii'-n.'  - 1. 

•*a|ja\,*e^"  days  Sir  .loiiu   1  rf« 

may  iisiin!  him),  '*iri  irs  ci'  -i*, 

U  ivoth!  1  -  '  '-f  '    -    '  •  .i 

and  , 

June,  i  i. 

Tbifr  In  »!■.>  i'ji'ii.iji  ^-A^.i'  ■  fii 

ab^Kiluto   prrti*tou ;     lor     '  ,  ^r- 

hnpi«,  fn  fltrirenpjw,  rnthcir  ■ 

»\\M^   tluin    -;      ■'     i-  V  '♦' 

by  every    o^ 

wh(?a*of  mii-i 

und  It  Ih  amj 

of  these  bo  I 

tiict,  aro  p' r 

tweun  Ihf^ui.      '.■■-:<■ 

nwcPNU-iiy  GUcd  b 

h\  light;   UK  when   '  ..>.l 

WlilllJil-''   Mi.ir  .li,t  ..  ,^ 

Id  a  11  <t 

di/^tai,'  ;  ;.;, 

or  riitl,!  --.-'■ .  If 

flion  ;    »ud    lor    ilur  •«) 

can  be  given  of  a  ^!  lie 

mownruofdltftaiirv  i  .i.| 

intuitively  mppnibcti  A 
bbatthttiihortiMtlini 

*' Tbe  ODiy  olnar  U'  .1, 

**  we  can  forui  of  i>tn*it^)i'  r* 

mity  of  .linwtiou."     J^wi  ..  T 

U   only    ioiagiottry,   '»r.    1:  n, 

Ia  but  tbe  rupfte-tMi'  ,if 

length,  It  iqwoot  b.^^  r 

dinicupion.     Though  .t- 

tcrial  Una  mwik  tuivc  bn- .  .  % 

men  abeiimotkia  of  the  )J'  .V| 

that  thu  di^tAiitv  of  an  ".''  ,  iti« 
eye  bun  no  btvadtb;  bnt  ic  kvuuidtAiib- 
aunl  to  (tihy  tht?  rontmry. 

Till;  .l.'flniti'Hi  (T  .1  nmth^iiifttit-nl  Hittire 

i  r.tii   fiur 

■«  ot^-*. 

U-injf*. 


ever  elfi«'  ttmyuar  l» 


Uiiii  It  L"  Mill   rhi^>   roiir.tn  m)u'u  ihr  ^••..U 
is  diit|djLued,  and  would    rviuiilu  wttra  ik 
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snd  what  it  oonceives  without  comprehending,  is  the  point  of 
divergence  between  tlie  two  seels  of  j)Sj'chology  which  stili 


•nnthi)ac<»>I.  And  It  I«  <d(b  the  nl«tJon 
cif  boUlitf  to  a\/m*x  &bMilut«  thnt  the  gro- 
uetrr   tk»f>    to  dvitl ;    u*  vcr.    Jn   hlfi   |iiire 


0cicucvt  witli  thvii 

WilHt,  ibcD.  bl 

•onii*Uui«H   r\-u'l. 
If  we  are  (<> 


t|K!rlk'A. 

]'  ^vhnt  wi» 

1  '    no   fiucli 

■::\-^[ii  ill  TtAtitrur 

M*)  ph.vni<Tiil  mil- 

1-1.  ulik'h   U  tlK» 


ooiniuoa  «.*nv?.  tLji-  iimv  jNThiiii-*  be  true; 
but  wliAt,  ttioii,  biu  tht>  ijriLV>(ii(;ter  Co  do 
iritb  oaCiii'<E!  f  ]f  va  tm-hid-e  rihwtlijte 
Sparc  uiiilcr  thu  wfinl  '^  u&ture/'  1  niu«t 
,  tn*in.'l>  J»'nv  I1»(t  ju— -rtina  i"un  wo«iout>t 
that  |for<ir.»n(t  of  vpcu-^s  oi  pt>iut«,  uxlrtt  In 

anj  other  iiA^ifCUfil>l«  pi)int  or  [H)rtiuii  of 

■ptioe  '     r  i7ih*i-.t,  draw  a  radius  pr*i'ii*<'l_v  a 

f(K)t    I  '      i    '-An  dniw  tt   Hue  uiorT> 

)  tbru)  '  lu  J4'ii{!th^  und  I'uu  |>ro- 

^liuci!  1  ■:     '-  iiione  tliikn  ttvclvu.     At 

fiKUif  Mr  ufhrr,  it  biuii  bci'D  exactly 

Dgib  •-•r  a  font.     The  want  of  pn- 

Dnif'jrxnUy  of  'lTn!rtiuii  uta>  be  ovvr- 

!  in  tliu  Muno  wny  :  tlu-ra  Ik  n  fterifsi 

t  of  (mints  nlmif;  which  the  line  uiiKhi  hnve 

^4ic«u  dlr««-'(<>d^  ^o  uji  to  b«  |»erfrctly  uui- 

i;  ju«t  %»  w   tht*  urbib  of  a  phinct 

tlw  pnn,  dtftnr^^f^d  jh*  it  U  by  thu 

tJou  nf  n  third  InhIv  ut  cvi^ry  iio'tiil. 

](<  \et  At   (  Vtn'    |i<>[|it:   a   Mix-,   lallfil 

the  tn?UntnTicou."  ellip-**,  nU.nu'  "tii- li  the 

pjith  (if  lh(^  biJdii  iiii;4;lir.  li\  iMt>Mil'mt»   liiivt' 

prorw^lei)    in   a    ^fiHMiM'trifJil   citrvtt.      ]*< 

I  the  mind  ome  fix  itinnt'  on  the  iiluiiuf  coii- 

I  tinuoui^  rxtcD^iiTj,  awi  IM  divii^iMllty  iiitu 

i  {iHTtJ^  inalhiniiiitirally  cfinnl,  or  in  nmlhe- 

^niHtJnil  nitiiM,  iuuhI  HptH'Ar  wit^i^Mciry. 

Owniwtry,    tiien,   in   d»iI  a    M-iem'«  **f 

^leafonlo?   npon  dennUinnA,  (tueb  nn   we 

to  conrcive.   but  on  the  rclutiou!t 

'  spura. — of  Apat-e,  an   ohjitriw    i>eing, 

^■Aconling  at  l«aK|,  in  htim.-iii  ronrelitioii.s ; 

vpAic«,  tho  boMiui  of  naturo,  that  which 

alone  Dinkp«  all  Ihin}^*   «ii*ii^ihly   without 

Of:  ni't  '  •  V-.,- To  lu  by  (I  prinu*ry  Uw 

of  Ih  iiiiK,  tu)  HimiL*  hold;  by 

eaip-cn  .Hon,  or  inference  from 

It^  Hi*  uiu'riP  uiiiJUtAiu;  biit  ni>€(^fMkry, 
HBrnal,  tbi*  bnais  of  liuch  rjenintifttntlnn 
•«  no  oIImt  irleiK>e  iki^'h^m'^  :  Irtt'tm-H'  in 
bo  other  do  we  pcrt'eiv^  au  altwthiic  Im- 
po<wib|Ilty,  ^1]  lmpo«^ibil^ty  ptinununnt, 
•OMikinir  revervntiy.  U*  the  *Jny»tor'rf  wilj. 
thnt  f'i-  '■"•". "^  'vi  '.iT  n-rtPOiiinK  tnl^ht 
hflTr   1  wlmt  th«y  an'. 

I  Tb*    '  fricikl  flKun-ji  nn 

m*M*>   ■  i.-j-rirp  tiwin   LliOJ«o 

of  n   ,  "inenil.     Wbeth^T  avo- 

metT^  :   is  built  on  thv  rt*ln- 

tioTiKi,-!  ,j..i .  -  i.  .  ji.u'c,  mcrciy  lu  ilofinwl  in 
r  VoriU,  U  anuiintr  4U«Ti*tifiii :  it  certuinly 
I  apprars  to  ine.  UmttidlulliooA  flupvb'  ^D'y 


tho  term*  of  the  proi>o»iieion,  and  thiit 
withtnit  a  knnwltMlpe,  vcrlml  or  tu)|iUed, 
(ff  th<i  ti\l()iufl,  WB  cuuid  nut  dtrdncr  »n/ 
eiinclu-aioiw  ut  all.  ilut  tbl5  iiiTiTtA  onlj 
llio  luifli-  iif  tiie  Llipun-m,  llie;  prwpss  hy 
whith  l\w  rt'liitioiui  of  npiire  are  uDfiitdetl 
Ut  (he  liunmti  liiulerMtunding.  I  cunnui, 
for  a  mouiunt,  l^elicve  tliiit  the  dli^tln* 
gul<r|Kil  iiblliwiphop,  who  hiw  (.treniiotwly 
arifued  for  thr  deduction  of  ptnniwtry  from 
dt!}ltiiliouf^.  UKant  any  niuretlinn  tiOOppriM 
tbtLiu  to  Hxiuutj*.  That  they  are  ptiiely 
arl'itrary,  that  thoy  are  tiu'  cprpdin**  of 
till'  mind,  like  hnrpit*ti  and  rhhrn'ruf,  ha 
ruuld  Imrdly  bare  thoiiiclit ;  i)eing  himself 
hiil>iij):it«d  to  KtM^niPtrica]  Ktiidiw.  Uut 
tho  huifjiingt'  of  Stewart  I*  not  f*uffi'I''tiLly 
gufir>h<d  :  and  be  has  senrcd  :is  lui  fiiirti<H 
rity  to  thotNs  who  have  ott<'n  ■'■ 
R  piLpudox.  *^  Knim  what  pr-.. 
i^tfwjipt,  *'arB  the  TiiritiUH  i 
thu  rirrlo  deriv(*«l,  bnt  from  fh"  tl<4iiiitii>ri 
of  a  i-iri'le?  from  wlmt  principle  tlui  pro- 
pvrtini  uf  the  pfimb<»lu  or  ellipMs  liut 
friMH  the  definltioiu  of  thntsc  <'urve«  .'  A 
tduiiliir  obKrrntion  may  he  extendnd  la 
nil  the  other  tliii'irfinM  which  the  uutthe- 
ntutii'iuQ  demoa-^trated.'*  —  Vol.  li.  p.  4L 
The  prnpurtieib  of  a  rirelc  or  the  oIIht 
riirv(w,  wu  nn^wer,  are  derived  fVnni  that 
lettdiiiir  property  whic'h  we  e\prt:Mi  in  Cha 
definlHnn.  Bui  fturuiy  we  eun  make  mso 
of  no  detliiiiioii  which  doe*<  not  dvi'liini  n 
re»l  prri|terty.  We  inl|;ht  inipoxe  i\  iiume 
on  a  fiuudrilatcml  firkin:  with  erjuiil  uiigles 
and  (^Ideit  not  pantllol;  hut  could  vu'  dntw 
an  infi'renn*  from  it?  And  why  rotiiil  wa 
not.  but  lHH-ntir>L'  W4«  Aboutd  bi*  n»ftnduk*J 
l^y  Ufl  innmipiillbllity  with  our  nece^aury 
romvpridoit  of  Uiu  ndattoDi*  of  »\mfo  '.  It 
i»  theM>  primary  com-eptlonei  to  vvhic-h 
onr  de&uitii^nff  luutitconfnrni.  Dvflnitiona 
of  nicun*.  Ht  lea^t  in  all  but  the  incMt 
f;uiul{ar,  are  iadi.-'ponKiible.  in  ordw  to 
lonke  lUi  appn-hund  pArticultir  reUti'OiAitf 
dl«l«iice.  and  In  kivp  uur  ren^nniniT'  ileal 
from  I'unfiidioTi ;  hut  this  U  oiUy  the  I'uia* 
mon  pn>viw4'  of  hinKunp;. 

In  thirt  I  hjive  the  luiti.-iKictlon  of  finiLing 
DiyNi'lf  RUpporteiJ  l>y  tlie  authority  rf  Ur 
Whfwvll.  *'  Supp-ieinK.""'  he  obf*erv«p  in  UtM 
Thoujjhtj^on  tlu'Stud^  ofthcMathenitiiti -i, 
^' nu  tonid  (Cet  rid  of  j^oouietHcjil  nxiotuii 
nlt^ttrotbcr,  and  deduce  our  rww.inin^  fiian 
d4;f)nitinii4  alom-,  it  biUKt  In*  Jillo-.ved,  \ 
think,  tlint  ftill  our  geomptri'^tl  pro|wi«i. 
tiouH  wfoild  prtdiahly  di'|)end.  [iot  on  the 
defiuitloQii,  t)ut  on  the  lu-t  ^'^T  nifnd  by 
which  we  t.K  upon  pueh  detinift'^'iii*:  in 
»bort,  on  otir  conn'ptit'Q  of  ^>orr.  Th» 
iixioui,  thiit  t*Ttt  !itmit;ht  Ilur-  r^nnnc 
eiti-JorM;  spiif-e,  iH  a  M'lfH'Tldeiit  trtttli,  iirid 
fuuuduJ  upouuur  fluiilty  ofupiu'eheiKiitvc 
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exist  in  the  world.     Nothing  \a  in  tho  intellect  which  has  not 
before  been  In   the  sense,  said  the  Aristotelian  echoohnen. 


th«  propertlM  of  Bpa»,  and  of  confeMng 
Kat-rniK^'  l^*^-  -  •  •  ^^*^  hbuulil  prvispiit  a 
fiilrti  vii'w  of  the  nuturu  of  gtyiuirtricnl 
Inith  If  vfe  wcru  to  rHt)tx^»>uitt  U  as  ntittiijff 
n|Kin  iK'&Qitjorie,  iiu<l  ktbouhl  ov«rIiKik  or 
4l«<uy  t)j4!  fiicuLtv  of  tliv  iitiixl,  imJ  the  tu> 
lulteLtUBl  piXN-esn  whi*>li  ix  liuiilIeJ  in  our 
iix'uig  u)Kiu  Burhtli^lliiitifni^.  rhr  fninxJa' 
tlou  of  nil  tbv  priH^'fiit"'^  *>r  vtmlfflil  UncA 
icrtJUQly  uot  tins  Av'^nitumy  hut  ttio 
ucFi'lion  of  A  ftrrni^ht  liuu;  noil,  Id  the 
iiuic  uiauofr,  the  IV'timlutlou  of  kll  k^-o* 
AiKiUicat  iniUi  n^idua  iii  our  gt-oeral  cou- 
■eptloiift  of  djittci*."  — |).  151. 

Tluti  Qmtlieiuatical  tmthM  (u  pOKltion 
•f  ytewiirt  couimfoUwl  by  \Vhut4>'>>  an 
'not  itrf'(iL-i'l>  called  umttcrB  of  fUct,  ii*  no 
lU'w  (tlfttinoik'U.  They  are  not  yei^oiJiVa  ,- 
tliuy  bHVe  no  beln£  Ui  tlifie,  n^  Diotterv^  of 
fuf  I  Imvc ;  tlwy  are  fUTa.  bfin(j[8  of  & 
bijchrr  orJ4'r  than  »iiy  fiurts,  but  still  irali- 
U«-)f,  unil,  aa  fiuiuv  phlIo^<>pher!:<  hitvu  hdil, 
man}  trulv  n-iil  tliiiu  nnv  rri'titiij  BHi^vncv. 

]likr    Ar..l,l,i«(,op  \\  li:itt'l\    is  a    UdUiiDallrtt 

•  ■  :  ..t  llnM.*^.'  Mr.  Mill,  whoiit 

I'  fptiuUift,  hii«  .tiifil :  "  h\bvy 

l;i   , . .  ,i.,>  ..  -iLich  loiiVMVH  n*ul   inf«m;u- 

Uon  tuwrut  u  iiiaftt-r  of  fju't  (IppfuUtHit  on 

Ihu  laws  of  nature,  nntl  not  upon  firtifliiul 

iipfificntion."  —  Vol.1,  p.  23*.     But  Jier« 

I  mufit   use  niBttiT  of  JaH   in   a  Uhvc 

u«ti;  for  huiroulil  rcrtnitily  aclniit  muthc- 

lutjcfll  Uiciiiri'iitA  to  ci'Dvt'v  mtl  iiiforuin- 

«n ;  thouf^  I  do  not  H^TlT  with  hlui  thiil 

vy  nro,  hi  (iropri('t_\  <tfliiit)cuupi',  lU'peud- 

i  ou  thu  \»\M*  (if  iiiitvin*.     IK"  obfitTFy* 

Uie   an-hli^hoj.'fl    jKteiliou,    lUnt    the 

jwt  of  rvast>nh)^  1«  fo  cipjiikj  the  ilshit- 

nt)  wrapi-eil  up  in  th4>M»  with  whloh  we 

C  out,  that   *'  it  In  not  t»i»3  to  »if  how 

iirti  H  wk'nco  ^tn  (Eromwtry  run  Iw  naid  to 

wrappfii   up  iu  u  f«w  dotiuition^  sdJ 

loine."'  —  p.  25*7.      Wht-riivr  tbi*  ha  a 

lunicivjit  ftn:>'Arr  to  ihv  iirrhhif«bop  or  do, 

FU  Hhow.H  tlnit  Mr,  Alill  con^iULerx   uuitlu- 

BinticaJ  propodtlouf  to  coQTcy  real  c(-t<cDC{t. 

Two  oppiMJite  emim  are  nflon  fnuml  In 

(liTu   xtritun*  on    tbr    i]u-tiiph\*i<'i*   i<f 

uu'try :   tluf  urn*,  thbt  whlrb  fiiiH  juHt 

II    dkcnr'H'il,  — the  'hmlnl  of  aWdhitp 

lity  to  ojAth^uunticul  tntihn:  tht.<  itthitr 

l^olly    op]llI^ltL\  _vi't  wbirh    wjualty    Ut- 

ins    tlu'ir    prerojpitivo,  —  1  Tni'nn    the 

ory  thut  thi>y  tin:  ouly  o.'-(nl>li»lJCMl  by 

luL'thiQ.     Ari   in   lh«  first    they  Hri*    no 

bi  in  Any  i^uiiMt,  uot  ri'al  truliitif  tio  iu 

fth.-    .  tli<T   tli»v  arc  uifre  fucts.     llut.  iu- 

''  (Miphiion*:,  divergent  ac  they 

<    from   thH  nltn(-iitinhiiiUnC 

r*  .  'ley  «)nn*tlnif'*  nrti  crnihhiiHl 

ia  tU»  nuua  writer.     Mr.  Mill  uhd  Mr.  [>o 

MurgaD  iuk^M  Umi  tlielr  gn»t  autliorlly 


to  the  BCCoDti  doctrine,  whirb  w  rFrind 
from  iinhhc^,  flftv  year*  ulnre,  by  Pr.  Ii*U- 
doof,  IQ  a  tmct  on  IieuionjTi-Htivf  K^iilfnc*, 


which  1  ha\«  heard 
to  l*rorpMor  I^^lic,  a 
wuno  tlieory.     Sir  Uil. 
clainm  uj>on  the  i  • 
the  eulle  Of  An  ti 
ii   by    tiiUufttou 
i)urhK>'''A  whole  ; 
*■  \p-  :tuvh    ihe   » ' 
Edlnb.  Jt*T.,Tol.  ^ 

thv  ARS(.*rtiOII  Rf  111*  Ul't- 

Dprilii'd  to  »iu'h  All  a  ■ 
Bubt^tJinttiitly  found  lii 
dc«TV('d  fume;   unr  is  it  '-iMh 


iyu4. 


If*  ht 

>ii»t  it 

'■"^ 
"■.?• 

hMUgtl 

then 
it  it 

■  r#    ftf 
UIVI&- 

ph^ricjt  of  Oxford  grtiwlb,  or  rmsy  ttUly 
to  l»e  well  reriiied  ibrn-.  Tlie  Oifonl 
tfrrornt  pn'^cut,  thAt  at  ;>  Kiiui* 

nant  .-chool.  nwin«  to  b*^  .  >T«e  j 

A    strong    tondenoy    t.^  otobk 

rwOicm.     This   tu--  .    .r  wflpce, 

^0&i«thlDg  t"  d<i  V  liKMiKnj  Ui« 

C/fi/rfi,  whirh  iuij  i    ,  a  ntvp  t« 

pt'TKoniiUcy. 

It  .oH-'inH  to  fbUow  fVovn  thin  bulortivi 
theor),  thwt  we  belifTu  fi\o  fffmijfht  llun 
not  to  iiu'ludc  b.  .    b«\« 

nerer  teen   them 
ou«  who   hn»:   m 
rntifef^MMt  to  f>o  ii 
we  xuu£t  Afliiiit  1,1 
Mim   to  dlfler  (<i> 
eriJeuie   froni    i  ' ' 
Mtgd  ill  niy  l<'Xl   1 
bpui'ii  no  relittiou  ' 
Bholl    not   dnell    r 
retiuirli.  tliAt  It  n  ■ 
iwofrtnd^ht  line- ; 
vntjon  itut  to  tnrlv 
told  in  the  luinie 
lines    cxltitf  Aiid    ■ 
Which  we  in»y  tiik 
found,  on  a  inon 
to  irirhulr  a  n\»i'  ■ 
n'vertlng  to  tlw  -lu 
of  thlc*  uoic.  It  I'.i. 
eonfeptlon  that  t . 
InrlK'i'-  '■  -"""-  1 
of  p 
not  . 

in,  til...      U- 

linef  nrv  druwu.  the  ic- 
rludo.  And  even  here 
)a  the  Inverx;  order:  tht- . 
rlu*te.  the  uiore  they  »p|  > 
IhAt  ifi,  thv  nearer  t<i  in 
direr  lion. 

In  all  th!fl  T  b- ' 
i»f  «|HU't«,  Kr«  onllii 
ultili  or  niAukiiid.      ■' 
tal  p^^bt4'nl,  hUkhI  h>  it « 

H  KH*S1U  UlUtVV«SIRtr3'  Utii.. 


'    wiy 

■■u    ll 

■1th. 

-tm- 

«.  r 

11    to 

that 

■■    Bf* 

.-iuy 
J  U 
■  t'.a, 

LtUl, 

P-o-l 
i>ur 

It, 

Ullf 
til* 
tiro 


hti 

f.(  If 
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Every  idea  has  ita  original  in  the  senses,  repeated  the  discijkle 
of  £picurud|— Gasseudi.    Locke  indeed,  as  Gassendi  had  done 


M  hmBt  that  we  wkoovlcdj^  theotOai^tlrttf 

of 'puce  t>  s  condition  of  our  uuiii^nitjjLDd- 

nff» ;  we  kndw  that  otht*nt  with  w^hoitt  we 

oiirvrf^  have  thr  like  couctipMouff  of  it; 

tokW  VTcrj'  rvasoa  Ut  bwlit-vo,  tliat  iu- 

rlor  ■tiUnaljt    judgn    of  tixt«ii-ilan,    ili»- 

•nd  tlirtrrtion,  by  '^eiisjitiociA  an<l 

!ervDCW  analo^us  to  our  ovra  ;  wu  pre- 

Wt  the  fucurcn  in  cnloulatlng  tbe  mociona 

hotTL'iily  Ariil  ti'rTii«4iruil  b<_»Ji«fl,  on  the 

MUtnption    ttint   npiire    Lh   do    flotjuu   of 

bA  lirajn,  lU  portlonfl  mid  mnuured  dis- 

aucvd  nu  crmUoos  of  an  Arbitrary  Jufl- 

^tion,     L4)ek«,  1  am  awnne^  In  one  uf  the 

^aUcttllaiutiUK  |iap«n)    piibliiiUed  by   Lord 

'King  (Lifu  of  Loiike,  toI.  ii.  p.  175),  Wring 

''he  d»Uf  l^T^oajTB,  '*Spiic«  in  itsolf  soctng 

I  bt'  iiutliing  but  a  capni'ity  or  pOii»ibility 

br   ext«ndtHt    bciliga   or   bodies    bo   bir  or 

jt;"   and,  **Th<3    apAco  whorn  a  real 

£obe  of  a  foot  didiui'tur  uxl^td,  though  «*« 
lagioa  It  to  be  ronlty  toaieChing,  to  have 
1  cxistenca  b«fun)  aud  afU*r  iu  [the 
hft)  exiittamie,  tbero,  in  truth,  U  rwiUy 
[•"     And  tioaUyt  *' ThoiigU  it   bo 
at  the  block  Uaet*  druwu  ohm.  rule 
the  relntioo  oii«  to  another  of  an 
[  Socb  dfNtanccv   ttwy   bviug   n»k   wnHlble 
LlDga;  aiid  though  it  bi' alw  true  thrtt  L 
D«riD]f  tbo  Idea  of  au  inrh,  can  imagine 
hat  luogt^i  vritUoiit  iniiiK>niug  bndy.  a» 
iroll  AH  I  can   han^iie  a  Agiin)  without 
na^Ehainf:  body, — yet  it  U  no  more  true 
hatthcrviouny  rv4LdUt.iiioo  hi  that  whirU 
call  hnnji;lnnry  «p:\rp.  than  tiuit  Ihuro 
iiAny  T'       I  —  !»■  lt*&. 

1  ct:  at  «  low  how 

toi«c«>'-    '  if  rtpnofi  Olid  di»- 

tanoe,  not  <>iiiy  witii  gi'mnetry,  but  lijiiia- 
mlca;  tlia  idea  of  Telocity  invoivHit;  tluit 
4>f  nMreeztefiKloti  ioaatntlght  line,  with- 
out too  eoDCoption,  nori&^sarUy  Uiipli*^!, 
of  any  body  exjoept  the  cnoTiug  one.  But 
it  i»  worthy  of  remark,  that  Ux-lce  appears 
hara  uKKtlHud  h\A  diwtriDU  ht^re  de- 
i,  befure  be  wrote  the  KsfUiy  un  the 
Undt!r9ti[iding;  wlit-re  hv  nrgue^ 
;th,  la  larijcu-ifn;  Aflapttril  to  the 
1  btilier  of  tiift  rtithty  ot  4ptu»,  and 
I  obHcrvwft  th;it  inni\f'  niiiy  '•  Uiko 
(only  a  relntinn  nMUltlui;  frnm  the 
of  uthcf  bdogn  at  n  diFtUinco, 
Eothi'fft  uudufi^tand  the  word.s  of 
I  and  $t.  Paul  In  a  llt«rul  K'n^e  '* 
.13.  §'I7)\  by  which  iiln^ciiliir  rv- 
^  tf>  -'Vript«re  he  luay  pt-rhnps  iiiti- 
"  '-■■■  not  percti?o  rhf  furfo 
I  iirgiiififat.  I  tbiuk  it 
.  )ip.  rea-linjcof  Noutnn, 
••iiipiiitiK'-wlly  prunnunc«d  lihii" 
r  Che  Kal  exlf  tenoci  of  absolute  ipai't;. 
kad  m  iu  na  ullwt  upoa  ih«  mlud  of 


Ijocke  that  he  did  not  commit  himself 
to  an  opposite  hvjiotlieAiff.  Kxcupt  with  a 
Tt!ry  fow  uptKuUitlTo  men,  I  bcli«v«  th* 
convlotjou,  that  apajca  uxUtj^  tnily  aod  la- 
d«ppDiiuntly  around  ua,  to  bo  unlTereal 
la  mnnkiud. 

Lcn^ku  was  a  philosopher,  equally  bold 
in  foltovrlng  up  hlj4  own  InqulrluH,  mad 
OHUtlous  111  OMunnittiug  thum,  exrapc  u 
more  conjitturcs,  to  tlu*  public.  l\*rhAp« 
Ati  in.oCnnCc  uiiicht  be  gifeu  frcim  the  re- 
marluible  anticifrntion  uf  the  theory  f>f 
Itorovicli  fu  u>  tlw  nature  nfmacter,  which 
Stevrsrt  hjia  mgaciuiuly  inrurrad  fnaib  a 
pAiis)\f;\*  in  the  iis,<ay  on  tho  Uuiuau  Uit> 
dupttnndiug.  But  If  we  may  truit  an 
anecdotO'  iu  th'j  Itibllothequo  Riibonnee, 
Tol.  IT.  p.  (iV).  on  the  authority  of  Co»ta, 
Che  French  tmtisUtor  of  that  work,  Xew- 
ton  couctivcd  thu  idai  of  UoHcoviith'a 
thiKiry,  and  Aiiggi«4tcd  ft  tu  Lcirke.  I^a 
quohfttlon  Is  iu  the  words  of  the  txana- 
latof : — 

"Id  M.  Looke  csHte  notro  cariosity 
Bans  roiilnlr  la  nitl.-tfatre.  IINmi  dc*ff  ff''UM 
n'otant  Luiaginun  qu'il  in'iiralt  cnniuiunl* 
que  coUn  manicrc  il%<iipllqni>r  In  rrctiftoa 
de  la  mntii-TV,  me  prlerrnt.,  pou  dp  touipa 
apr^s  t)uu  uia  truduccjon  i*ut  vii  In  Jour, 
d(!  leur  en  fiiire  part :  U)ul4  je  fhft  oblige  de 
Icur  avouer  qut*  M.  U.  m'cu  nviiit  fiiit 
tin  6wxvt  i  mol-m^mo.  Knfln,  lon^^tfmpfl 
aprJd  su  iflort,  M.  le  Chevalier  >'tjwton,  A 
qui  Je  parlHiii,  p.tr  hu^Jini,  do  cvt  i*Ddrolt 
du  Ilvre  de  M-  l..ocke,  mo  durouTrit  tout 
Iuni>jtt^re.  S^'Umnt.  il  me  dU  d'abord, 
que  c'ecait  lui-iiitiitu*  qui  aralt  tmiqciuA 
c«<te  manl'-re  d'expllqu«r  larn-ndon  de  la 
maticru :  que  to  puiii4'>u  lul  vn  etnil  Tenue 
don*  rB*prU,  un  jour  qu'll  vlnt  >i  tnniber 
8Ur  cotte  qui^tlun  rtik*  M.  L.  (*t  un  wl^ 
ueur  AngUIii  plein  d«  rU'«  vt  qui  n'^v^t  piia 
melius  III ustn?  par  TutcndliQ  ilr  sr<4  Inmli'-reA 
que  par  at  uju^sinre.  Kt  Toicl  roiuuirnt 
U  icur  fxpllquii  Kti  vwuflco.  ^On  pouvait,* 
dit-il,  '  !•!!  furttuT,  en  qnelque  maiil6ra, 
uue  ii)«u  du  la  rrejition  do  La  matiere,  mik 
Bupprjtuiut  que  DttiU  6^t  ouipf^che  pat  m 
puluanco^quo  riuu  nc  put  entr^rdami  nita 
eertahw  p4trtlouil4i  re!*pK4H>  pur,  ({uu,  dtifa 
oaturt-suHt  punKtniblo.eterad,  n«?<^es8ain>, 
influl;  car  dtrfl-lV  r»*ttc  portion  d'eri|«tra 
auniit  riutp'jnetrabLlitL*.  Tuns  dcs  quati- 
ti>«4  ctRHuntitdleA  ^  la  nuitt'-re-  tCt  romnta 
I'eflpiu-e  pur  (Wt  utiHolnmuot  nulKinnvL 
ou  n 'a  q  n 'i  su ppo^tT  | up  IHt*u  au nii t 
communique  cette  e^pere  d'lmp^nctmr 
blUti-  ^  uue  autru  puMlle  portion  de  Tea 
pace,  et  I'l^la  noiia  doiumnsll,  en  qunl(|u« 
snrt/?>  uuo  'v\^v  i\e  la  motilite  dv  lix  mati.-ro, 
autre'  quoJite  qui  lui  ei^t  auM  tr{:d-*'>'*«u- 
tkile.'    Houa  rUU  uiulatetiaat  deUvruN  d* 
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before  bim,  assigned  another  origin  to  one  class  of  ideap ;  but 
these  were  few  in  number,  and  in  the  noxt  century  two  wiitera 
of  considerable  inttucnoc,  Hartley  and  (Jondiilac,  attempted  to 
resolve  Uicm  all  into  scasation.  The  ancient  school  of  the 
Platonisls,  and  even  that  of  Descartes,  who  liad  distinguished 
innate  idciif>,  or  at  least  those  sjwntaneously  Hu^^sting  ihem- 
eelves  on  occasion  of  visible  objects  from  lliose  strictly  l>elon|j- 
ing  to  sense,  lost  ground  liotli  in  France  and  Kngland ;  nor 
had  Leibnitz,  who  wjis  deemed  an  enemy  to  some  of  our  grtuU 
English  names,  sutficient  wetglit  to  restore  lU  In  the  hunris 
of  some  who  followed  in  both  countries,  the  worst  phr-ases  of 
Locke  were  preferred  to  the  best:  wliatever  could  be  turned 
to  the  acA'ount  of  Pyrrhonism,  materialLsm,  or  atheism,  miidea 
figure  in  tlic  Epicurean  system  of  a  |>opular  philosophyj  The 
German  metaphysicians  from  the  time  oi'  Kant  deserve  at 
least  the  credit  of  having  successfully  withstood  this  course 


«herchcr  cu  que  M.  L.  ATiOt  trourfi  bon 
de  cachtir  k  b6a  lecCeurs.*'  —  Utbl.  Rauvn- 
[116,  TOl.  Iv.  p.  349. 

It  U  iaiinvr-(j«i«ary  to  otHorro  whafc  honor 

[  tlje  crju^-cturc  rif  .SU'wart  iIwa  tn  hU  wiga- 

t;eity :   for  he  waa  not  tltj  likely  to  hftvo 

^tliua  on   this   iwiwij^?  in  an  old  nsvicw 

^Utltt  n>s4l,  tHir  wiw  be  a  mnn  ta  cotw*(«il  the 

,  0tiliaiilj"0.  hail  l»e  June  fto.     The  thoory 

of  lJcis*?orieh.  or.  a**  wo  may  fHirliapn  now 

lay,  «rN>wtoii,  hiu*  boon  Litcly  Hup[>or!*d, 

with  i&l)iinijiince  nf  new   ilhi-^tnition,   by 

tlio  gru^tcist  giuniiu    in  phllasophlcnj  tUs- 

euvory  whom    tliif  ng^i  arnl  rountry  can 

boAAt,     I  wiilronclmie  with  thp:>«'ingcnit  a 

■ugf^tlon,  whi'thtTOn  Ui«  ti^vpnOiertlit  thnt 

inatf4?r  i»  only  a  conibinatioii  of  fon'Ofi, 

I^^KtracUve  <^  r^puM^u,  tiud  Tar>hi^  Ui  dif- 

>rcat  iiub!*tjinc«&  or  lM><Jicf),  at-  they  anj 

r^ulgajrly  callinl,    inanniuch  m  all   fbiveM 

I  capable  of  bring  math<!iuatl('itJl3'  cx< 

pnstMd,   thero  lit  not  a  proper  formula 

oloQiflng  to  each  body,  thoui^b  of  eourw 

Dot    a«)trnat)l(.*    by    uf.   wbiL'b    might   bu 

called  itii  uqiinMon,  au(l  which,  if  known, 

VAtild  b«  the  iktinition  of  Itx  mwiKt',  aa 

Lltiiotly  aa  that  of  a  geoiu«Cri(?ni  fl^pARi.  — 

1847.J 

*  p*  liorke,"  wiyjt  M.  Cousin,  *''  hii.i  rcr- 

toiniy  not  ronfoundei  neDRiition  wlt:h  th* 

&culti«f)  cf  the  niln<J:    ho  rx|>rt«Nly   dU- 

tlnguishea  ihum,  but  he  makes  the  latter 

L  play  a  Mron<lfiry  anil  ini^igitUioant  part, 

land   conccntrefl    their  artlon   on   iten^iltlc 

.  duta  .•   H  w»w  but  a  Rtep  from  thence  to 

[eoufound  thrm  with  Hen:<lbUlCy  ;  and  we 

f  tjitTe   here   the    fwblo   gpnu    of  a    fntarv 

theory,  that  of  tmnfifitnntil  M*nwiHon,  of 

•enai^lon  as  the  oiitv  principle  of  all  tbt* 

Op«raai»iii  of  tho  Euiud.     Loekc,  without 


knowing  or  dralirning  tt.  fuu 
road  to  thl«  excLuiilVEf  •!•  ■ 
nothing'  to  flensuitinn  bi. 
whote  buffirwAH  In  Co  *'\--.  ■  \ 
upon  H  with  no  prcnlinr  i.i-  im 
cr"  —  Hifl.  flc  la  rUlloK.,  toI. 
If  th('  po«*TM  of  coiilblntnp. 
ami  pmpmtixln^  tb«  i-I>  - 
rivMl  from  m»nr««^  are  ni' 
ciiliar  and  ori^nal.  llu- 
nnntatued.     But    thon >: : . 
thH  KHini*  vii!W»  of  tin*    i- 
(j^natinl   powcn  of  the   1 
Itf^n  t/iken  by  othon*.  ji 
I*k<tfL<t  from  fenw  t*»  wblf  1 
hiu*  }mK^u  aswii^ned.  H  > 
any  that  hu   ntnh- 
8e«iin'larv   and   1 
the  part  he  «ltrJ>- 
gtvinf^  (M  all  oor  i.--.  ■ 
of  iu(-*re  siniplo  f^-i^--r     ,1 
analogy,  being  to  -1 1.^  -i 
of  a  laDt^tiiiKf*,  in  ail   11 
arp  to  tho  lottora  whir' 
M.  Counin.  and  llif  nd. 
Ixtckt*.   will  not  1    — 
liHvif  hnii  any  ttr 
arithmftfc  with"i 
h.*w  n(«ver  3iipv""''i    '^  ■ 
mtirh   aH  [hu  S'w    i  !■ 
nucnVx'r  roL:>.f ti- 1  v.i' ii  ■ 
erx  of  ttu*  (tiiiKJ.      ''- 
otiter  difTiToncw  r . 
tbiin   tunt  otM    i' 
M^nM!,  which  Ch«' 
•oupr#;    anJ  tb'- 
wnrrant   Ui**  <l(i- 
fnlj«f*Hnd<langmmr  )^»i>iv  ,,, ,... 
1817.J 
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iensunlism:  tlinii|rl»  tlipy  may  liave  borrower!  niiieh  that  tlielr 
lflisci]>le»  take  for  original,  and  added  much  tliat  is  hardly  btit- 
Itei"  lIiHii  what  tliey  hsive  overthrown.     France  has  also  made 
[a  rn|iid  retiim  since  the  bi'giiining  of  this  century,  and  with 
more  soundness  of  judgment  than  Gemiany,  towards  the  doc- 
trines of  th'j  Cartesian  school.     Yet  the  opposite  phila'?o|)hy 
to  that  which  never  rises  above  sensible  inui<;e.s  is  exposed  to 
a  dan{jfcr  of  its  own  ;    it  is  one  which  the  infirmity  of  the 
human  fiiculties  renders  ]ierpetually  at  bund :    tew  there  are, 
^    who,  in  reasoning  on  sulijects  where  we  cannot  attain  what 
^■I^Krke  Iki8  called  "  positive  comj>rchen8ivc  ideas,"  are  secure 
^Bfrom   fulling  into  mere  nonsense  and   repufrnancy.     In   that 
^Bjuirt  of  physira  which  is  Rim[dy  conversant  witlt  quantity,  ihia 
j^fdimger  is  probaltlv  not  great ;  but,  in  all  such  inquiries  as  aiD 
sometimes  called  transcendental,  it  has  perpetually  shipwrecked 

I  the  adventurous  navigator. 
Il'l.   In  the  language  and  probably  the  notions  of  Locke 
SB  to  tlic  nature  of  the  soul,  there  is  un  indistinct-  iiij,„„,,o 
ness  more  worthy  of  tlie  Aristotelian  schoolmen  than  «>  to  the 
of  one   conversant  with    the  Cartesian   philosophy.  ""'' 
"  Bodies,"  he  says,  "manifestly  i>ro<lu(e  iileas  in  us  by  impulse; 
the  only  way  whicli  we  can  conceive  bodies  to  operate  in.     K, 
then,  external  objects  be  not  united  to  our  minds,  when  they 
produce  i<k'iis  in  it,  and  yet  we  jierceive  these  original  quali- 
ties in  such  of  them  as  singly  fidl  under  our  senses,   it   is 
erident  tliat  some  motion  must  be  thence  continued  by  our 
nerves,  or  animal  spirits,  by  some  parts  of. our  bo<lie8  to  the 
brain,  or  the  seat  of  sensation,  there  to  piKKluee  in  our  minda 
.      tl»e  particular  ideas  we  have  of  them.     And  since  the  exten- 
^Ksion,  figure,  number,  and  motion  of  bodies  of  an  observable  i 
^■'bigness  may  be  perceived  at  a  distance  by  the  sight,  it  is  evi- 
^■denl  some  singly  ijnperceptible  bodies  must  come  from  them 
^|to  the  eyes,  and  tliereby  convey  to  the  brain  some   motion 
which  pixxluces  tboese  idciis  which  we  have  of  them  in  us.'* 

klle  so  far  reti-acts  his  first  ]>osilion  allervvards  as  to  admit,  "in 
cwnserpience  of  what  Mr.  Newton  has  shown  in  the  Princ^pia 
on  the  gravitation  of  matter  towards  matter,"  that  God  not 
only  can  put  into  bodies  powci"s  and  ways  of  operation  above 
what  can  be  exfJained  from  wiuit  we  know  of  matter,  but  that 
lie  lias  actually  done  so.  And  be  promises  to  correct  the 
former  passage ;  which,  liowever,  he  has  never  performed.  In 
fact,  he  seems,  by  the  use  of  plu-uses  which  recur  too  oltcu  to 
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be  thought  merely  figurative,  to  have  supposed  that  Bomelliing 
in  the  bniin  comes  into  local  contact  with  tiie  mindr  He  vra» 
here  unable  to  divest  hirasself,  any  more  than  the  schoolmen 
had  Jone,  of  the  notion  that  there  is  a  proper  action  of  tl»e 
iKtfly  on  tlie  soul  in  perception.  The  Cartesiims  hml  bnxiglrt 
in  the  tlieocy  of  occasional  caiisea  and  other  solutions  of  the 
phciiomeua,  so  as  to  avoid  what  eeems  so  irreconcilable  vrith 
an  iuiniutcrial  ])rini*iple.  No  one  is  so  lavish  of  a  cerebral 
instnimentulity  in  mental  images  a-*  Malehraufhe ;  he  seemit 
at  every  moment  on  the  verge  of  materisdism ;  he  coqiieta,  as 
it  were,  with  an  Ej>icureiin  physiology:  but,  if  I  may  !« 
allowed  to  continue  the  metaphor,  he  perceives  the  moment 
where  to  atop,  and  retires,  like  a  <lexterou3  fair  one,  with 
unsmirched  honor  to  his  immateriality.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  Locke  is  equally  successful. 

115.  In  anothei-  and  a  well-known  passage,  he  has  thrown 
AniiiMim-  out  a  doiibt  whether  God  might  not  superadd  the 
matoriiim/.  ffi<.ulty  of  thinking  to  matter :  and,  though  he  thinks 
it  prf)bable  tliat  this  hiw  not  been  the  <.u»se,  leaves  it  at  last  a 
debatable  question,  wlierein  nothing  else  than  presumptions 
are  to  be  had.  Yet  he  has  strongly  argued  against  the  possi- 
bility of  a  material  Deity  upon  reasons  derived  from  tho 
nature  of  matter.  Locke  ;dmoat  appears  to  have  taken  the 
union  of  a  thinking  being  with  matter  for  the  thinking  of 
matter  itself.  What  is  there,  Stillingfloet  well  asks,  like  »eif- 
consciousuess  iu  matter?  "Nothing  at  all,"  Locke  replies, 
"in  malter  as  matter.  But  that  God  cannot  bestow  ou  some 
parcels  of  matter  a  power  of  thinking,  and  with  it  self- 
Consciousness,  will  never  be  proved  by  asking  how  it  is  p*)flsi- 
ble  to  apprehend  that  mere  body  should  jjerceive  that  it  doth 
perceive."  But  if  that  we  call  mind,  and  of  whioli  we  are 
self-oonscioiis,  were  thus  superadded  to  matter,  would  it  (he 
less  be  something  real  ?  In  what  sense  can  it  be  compared 
to  an  accident  or  quality?  It  has  been  juj'tly  observed,  that 
we  are  much  more  certain  of  the  independent  existence  of 
mitid  than  of  that  of  matter.  But  that,  by  the  constitution 
of  our  nature,  a  definite  organization,  or,  what  will  be  gene- 
rally thought  the  preferable  hyfwthesis,  an  organic  molecule, 
shoulrl  be  a  necessary  concomitant  of  this  immiitertal  princi- 
ple, does  not  involve  any  absurdity  at  all,  whiilever  want  of 
evidence  may  l>e  objected  to  it. 

116.  It  is  remarkable^  that,  in  the  controver^j  ^vith  Stilling* 
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fleet  on  this  passage,  LocJce  seems  tn  lake  for  granted,  that 
there  is  no  immati^rial  principle  in  brutes;  nnd,  u^  lie  inid  too 
much  plain  sensti  to  adopt  the  Cartesian  theory  of  tiieir  inscn- 
nibility,  he  draws  the  most  plausible  ar;;ument  for  the  possi- 
bility of  thought  in  matter  by  the  adiuitte*!  fact  of  sensation 
and  voluntary  motion  in  these  animal  organiwitions.  "It  is 
D'jt  doubted  but  tliat  the  projiertieii  of  a  rose,  a  peaelu  or  au 
elephant,  superadded  to  mntter,  change  not  tlie  properties  of 
matter;  but  matter  is,  in  these  tilings,  matter  still."  Few 
perimps  at  present  who  believe  in  the  inmiatcriality  of  the 
human  soul  would  deny  the  siime  to  an  elephant;  but  it  must 
be  owned  that  the  discoveries  of  zoology  have  pushed  this  to 
consequences  which  some  might  not  readily  adopt.  Tha 
spiritual  being  of  a  sponge  revolts  a  little  our  prejudices ;  yet 
there  is  no  resting-place,  and  we  must  admit  this,  or  be 
conteut  to  siuk  oui:seIves  into  a  mruss  of  medullary  fibre. 
Brutes  have  been  as  slowly  emancipated  in  philosophy  ns 
some  classes  of  mankind  have  been  in  civil  polity:  their  sonls, 
w©  866,  were  almost  universally  disputed  to  lliem  at  the  end 
of  tlwj  seventeenth  century,  even  by  those  who  did  not  abso- 
lutely bring  them  down  to  machinery.  Even  within  the 
recollection  of  many,  it  was  common  to  deny  them  any  kind 
of  reasoning  fiiculty,  and  to  solve  their  most  sagacious  actions 
by  the  vague  word  "instinct."  We  have  come  of  late  years 
to  tlunk  better  of  our  iuimble  companions ;  and,  as  usual  ia 
similar  cases,  the  predominant  bias,  at  least  with  foreign  natu* 
ralista,  seems  rather  too  much  of  a  levelling  character. 

117.  No  quality  more  remarkably  distinguishes  Locke  than 
his  love  of  truth.     He  is  of  no  sect  or  party ;  has  no  nu  lore  or 
oblique  design,  such  as  we  so  frequently  perceive,  of  truth,  »n<i 
sustaining  some  tenet  which  he  gup):iresses ;  no  sub-  ""^siuaiity. 
missiveness  to  the  opinions  of  others,  nor,  what  very  few  lay 
aside,  to  his  own.     Without  having  jwlopted  certain  dominant 
ideas,  like  Descartes  and  Malebrauche,  he  follows,  with  inflexi- 
ble impailiahty  and  unwearied  patience,  the  long  process  of 
analysis  to  which  he  ha^  subjected   the   human   mind.     No 
great  writer  has  been  more  exempt  from  vaiiitj',  in  which  ha 
13  yery  ailvaiitageously  contrasted  with  Bacon  ;i    ' 
but  he  is  sometimes  a  little  sharp,  and  contem,    ; 
prodecesBors.     The  originality  of  Locke  is  i-eal  and 
ed:  not  that  he  has  derived  nothing  from  others,  whi 
be  a  gi-eat  reproach  to  himself  or  to  them,;  but,  in  wli 
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Iin«  in  common  witb  other  pliilosoplicrs,  there  is  alwnj^  a 
tinge  of  Ilia  own  thmi^lita,  a  mo<lification  of  the  [Mirtii-uliir 
tenet,  or  at  least  a  pociiHarity  of  langtinge  which  renders  it 
not  very  eiLsy  of  deteeiion.  "It  was  nol  to  bo  exfioelcd," 
Bays  Slewart,  "lliat  in  a  work  so  com}«i*ed  by  snatches,  to 
br'-ow  n  plinisti  of  thfc  author,  he  slicmld  be  able  accurately 
to  draw  the  line  iH'tween  his  own  ideas  and  tiie  hinta  for 
whieii  ho  was  indebted  to  others.  To  those  who  are  well 
ncquiiiiited  with  liis  speculations,  it  must  appear  e^ndent  that 
he  had  stndied  diligently  the  metaphj-siciil  writings  both  of 
Ilobbeei  and  G;<sif«cndi,  and  that  he  was  no  stranger  to  the 
Knsayfl  of  Moiitai<rne,  to  the  philosophical  works  of  Uait>n, 
and  to  Malebran(  he's  Inquiry  after  Truth.  That  he  was 
familiarly  convereaiit  wnth  the  Cuitesian  system  may  be 
pi-esinned  from  what  we  are  told  by  his  bio^rajdier,  fliat  it 
wjis  iliis  wliicii  lirst  inspired  him  with  a  disgust  at  the  jargon 
of  ll>e  school.'^,  and  led  him  into  that  truiu  of  thinking  whirJi 
he  afterwards  firoseeuted  so  successfully.  I  do  not,  however, 
rL-eoileet  that  he  has  anywhere  in  his  Essay  mentioned  the 
name  of  any  one  of  Oiose  authors.  It  is  probable,  ihat,  when 
he  sat  down  to  write,  he  found  (he  result  of  his  youthftd  read- 
iuf;  so  completely  identified  with  the  Iruits  of  his  subsequent 
rctiections,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  attempt  a  separa- 
tion of  the  one  Irom  the  other,  and  that  he  was  thus  occasion- 
ally led  to  mistake  the  treasures  of  memoiy  for  those  of 
invention.  That  this  was  i-eally  the  case,  may  be  further 
presumed  from  the  ]>eeidiar  and  original  cast  of  his  phra^eolcH 
gy,  which,  though  in  general  careless  and  unpolished,  has 
always  the  merit  of  that  characteristieal  unity  and  raeincss  of 
Btyle  which  demonstrate^  that,  while  he  was  writing,  he  con- 
ceived himself  to  be  drawing  only  from  his  own  resources.*" 

118.  The  writer,  however,  whom  we  have  just  quoted,  haa 
DrfeDiied  In  not  quitc  done  justice  to  llie  originality  of  Locke  in 
twocMM.  more  than  one  instance.  Thus  on  this  very  p.<u(sag4i 
we  find  a  note  in  these  words :  "  Mr.  Addison  Itas  re- 
marked, that  Malebi-anche  had  the  start  of  Locke  by  several 
years  in  his  notions  on  the  subject  of  duration.  Some  othei 
coincidences  not  less  remm'kuble  might  he  easily  pointe<l  oui 
in  the  opinions  of  the  English  and  of  tlie  French  philosopher." 
I  am  not  [>rGpiu«d  to  dispute,  nor  do  I  doubt,  the  truth  of  the 
latter  sentence ;    but,  with  respect  to  the  notiouH   of  Mulb- 
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brancho  and  Locke  oa  duration,  it  must  be  said,  that  thej  are 
neither  the  same,  nor  h:is  Addisoa  asserted  them  to  be  so.' 
Tne  one  threw  out  au  hy|iotli«^ia  with  no  attempt  at  proof: 
ti<e  otlier  offered  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena.  Wliat 
TA>t'ke  has  advanced  as  to  our  getting  the  idea  of  duration  by 
leilectinp;  on  the  succession  of  our  idciis  seems  to  be  truly  his 
own.  VVIiethcr  it  be  entirely  the  right  explanation,  is  another 
ijueHtion.  It  nither  ap^iears  to  me,  thai  tlie  interiuil  sense,  as 
Wii  may  not  improperly  call  it,  of  duration,  belongs  separately 
to  each  i«lea,  and  is  rather  last  tlian  suggested  by  tlieir  succea- 
sion.  Duration  is  best  perceived  whea  we  are  able  to  detain 
an  idea  for  some  time  Avithout  change,  as  in  watching  the 
motion  of  a  jvendulum ;  and,  though  it  is  impossible  for  the 
mind  to  continue  in  this  state  of  immobility  more  perhaps 
than  at>out  a  seooiid  or  two,  this  is  sufficient  to  give  us  no 
idea  of  duration  as  the  necessary  condition  of  existence. 
Whether  this  be  an  objective  or  merely  a  flubje<^'tive  necessity, 
is  an  abstruse  qiK^tion,  whicli  our  sensations  do  not  enable  us 
to  rlecide.  But  Ivocke  appears  to  have  looked  rather  at  the 
measure  of  duration,  by  which  wo  divide  it  into  portions,  than 
at  the  mere  simfdicily  of  the  idea  itself.  Such  a  measure,  it 
is  certain,  «in  only  be  obtained  through  the  medium  of  a  sue* 
cession  in  our  ideas. 

119.  It  has  iN.'un  al^o  remarked  by  Stewart,  that  Locke 
claims  a  discovery  due  rather  to  Descartes;  namely,  the 
impossibility  of  defining  sira|)le  ideas.  Descartes,  however, 
as  well  as  the  authors  of  the  Port-Royal  Logic,  merely  says, 
titat  words  already  tis  clear  as  we  can  make  them  do  not 
require  or  even  admit  of  duiinitiou.  But  I  do  not  pei-ceive 
that  he.  has  made  the  distinction  we  find  in  the  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding,  that  the  names  of  simple  ideas  are 
not  capable  of  any  definition,  while  the  names  of  all  complex 
i<leas  are  sa  "It  has  not,  that  I  know,"  Locke  says,  "been 
observed  by  anybody  what  words  are,  and  what  words  are 
not,  ca[>able  of  being  defined."  The  passage  wliieh  I  have 
quoted  in  another  place  from  Descai-tes'  posthumous  dialogue, 
even  if  it  went  to  this  length,  was  uuknown  to  Locke;  yet  he 
might  have  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  in  some  measure 
anticipated  in  other  oTwcrvations  by  that  philosopher. 

120,  The  first  book  of  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Under* 
standing  is  directed,  an  is  well  known,  against  the 
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of  uinate  idcna,  or  innate  principles  in  Uie  mind.  This  liai 
HiK  riew  ^^^°  ofceu  ctintturud,  as  combating  in  same  places  a 
tenet  which  no  one  would  support,  and  as,  in  other 
passages,  breaking  in  upon  moral  distinctions  tlieiu- 
Belves,  by  disputing  the  univei«dity  of  their  acknowledg- 
ment. With  respect  to  the  former  chai'ge,  it  is  not  pcrhupd 
easy  for  us  to  determiue  what  might  be  the  crude  and  cou- 
fused  notions,  or  at  least  language,  of  many  who  held  the 
theory  of  innate  ideas.  It  is  by  no  means  evident,  that  Locke 
bad  Descartes  cJiiefly  or  even  at  all  in  his  view.  Lord  Her- 
bei-t,  whom  he  distinctly  answers,  and  many  others,  especially 
the  Platonists,  had  dwelt  uiioq  innate  ideas  in  far  stronger 
terms  than  the  great  French  metaphysician,  if  indeed  he  can 
Ije  said  to  have  maintained  them  at  all.  The  latter  and  more 
important  accusation  rests  upon  no  other  pretext  than  that 
Locke  must  be  reckoned  among  those  who  liave  not  admitted 
a  moral  faculty  of  discerning  right  from  wrong  to  be  a  pari,  of 
our  constitution.  But  that  there  is  a  law  of  nature  impdtied 
by  tlie  Supreme  Being,  and  consequently  univeii«al,  has  been 
BO  repeatedly  sisserted  in  his  writings,  tliat  it  would  imply 
great  inattention  to  question  it.  Stewart  has  jusily  vindicat- 
ed Locke  in  this  rc^peiit  from  some  hasty  and  indetiuile 
charges  of  Bcattie ;'  but  I  must  venture  to  think  tl»at  he  goes 
much  too  far  when  he  attempts  to  identify  tJie  do<;trines  of 
the  Easay  with  those  of  Siiaftesbury.  Tliese  two  philobopher* 
were  in  opposite  schools  i\s  to  the  test  of  moral  sentiments. 
Locke  seems  always  to  adopt  what  is  called  the  selfish  system 
in  morals,  resolving  all  morality  into  religion,  and  all  religion 
into  a  regard  to  our  own  intei-est;  and  he  seems  to  h&va 
paid  less  attention  to  the  emotions  than  to  the  intellectual 
(xiwcra  of  the  soul. 

121.  It  would  by  no  means  be  difficult  to  controvert  other 
tkneni  tenets  of  this  great  man.  But  the  obligations  we 
•*"*"•  owe  to  him  for  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing are  never  to  be  forgotten.  It  is  truly  the  tirat  rewl 
chart  of  the  coasts,  wlierein  some  may  be  laid  down  iuLt>r-. 
rectly,  but  the  general  relations  of  all  are  peixseived.  Ainl- 
we,  who  find  some  things  to  censure  in  Locke,  have  perhaps 
learned  how  to  censure  them  from  himself;   we  have  tlu^wn 

>  ri^  th«  pmagca  quolud  by  Stewart  ebinw  bit  belief,  "  thftt  tb«t«  1<  » law  of 

(Tlnl  DtMorttttioo,  p.  xVI  wo  may  add  k  niitur*  kaowiktile  b]r  the  light  nf  Mtai*.'*  - 

iMter,  nlDtv  publUbMl,  of  Jjxkv  to  Ur.  ~  King's  LUi'  of  Loelu,  TOl.  L  p   WS.  - 

Tfrrall,  wbereln  b*  lujat  expUclUy  ds-  1S17.) 


fimJkr,  ni. 
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oflT  so  msinj  false  notionB  and  films  of  prejudioe  by  his  lielp, 
tliat  we  are  bt'come  capable  of  judging  our  master-  Tbis  is 
what  haa  been  the  fate  of  all  who  liave  pushed  onward  the 
landmarks  of  Bcionce :  they  liave  made  tliat  eai^y  for  inferior 
men  whioh  vas  painfully  labored  llirough  by  themselves. 
Among  many  excellent  tilings  in  tlie  Essay  on  Human  Un- 
dtT&landing,  ntme  are  more  admirable  than  mueli  of  the  ihird 
book  on  the  niiture  of  word?^,  especially  the  three  chapters  ou 
thoir  imfteifeetion  and  abuse*  In  ejirlier  ireatisea  of  logic,  at 
least  in  that  of  Port-l^>yal,  some  of  this  mij^ht  be  ibund; 
Imt  nttwliere  are  verbal  fallacies,  and,  above  all,  the  souivea 
from  which  they  spiiug,  so  fully  and  couclu:iively  exposed-'"* 


*  [In  former  «fl3tioii8  I  bad  soitl  "  rb« 
vtinle  tlitrvl  tKxik,"  wKtt-li  Mr.  MiU  c«Jl« 
'*UimC  tn.iiHjrtal  tWnl  hciok/'  Hut  ue 
miuit  uxcept  the  tiixtti  elmptur  uii  (ha 
niuiicp  (T  f<tilistnn<T>i,  In  wljK-.h  IxM-ko'd 
reiuviiifti;;;  A^^iut  Mie  nrol  (li^tinction  at 
fipt<c-it*b  In  111*'  thtx-v  kiitgiluuiik' of  iiaturv 
k  full  nl'  Inlr^  a^uinpMulu>.  ntul  cnniiot    tiG 

iiiiiintiu.it<''l  lit  alt  in  tlti>  pnMjiii  static  of 
luitumi  b>.'<Uir^.  lie  ik>iks,  rh.  vi.  §  13, 
_•*  Wbnt  upp  the  nIt*m(i*Jii.'*  imiv  ur  may 
p  til  n  horso  or  Ito-I.  n>f 

r  of  thcni  to  tt-  uf  ii:  ■  " 

miiawoT   b)    i)bvi()u»i.  :    r.i:U 

pngCTnIentl  iHjtwwrn  n  hcir  .   .  -.  i  i  is  u 

boDifr,  and  no  othfT;  &ij<1  tilit  n,.  urtm- 
UrtD  III  t|)«  at..ii,ii-  w.iifjit  1. 1  |.--„J  »Muia 
iNftke  it  a  -iii^     ,     ,  -.     "  1  once  wiw 

a.  crtnitun-.  -  ,  *'  tbat  uiu  tho 

l»ou  of  A  <  :it  .ik<]  btMJ  tbi'  pbin 

infLrkA  of  \KttU  iiL-oat  it.'  Tbi^f-iitiuot  U) 
tnii* }  but.  if  It  were,  arc  Lh«rB,  l Iwreluru, 
BO  iu«rv  cut)*  iind  mere  nit«  ?  —  1S47.J 

*  [A  blghly  (UxtiutruiitbfKl  philfMipber, 
H.  roufln,  liM  {levncvd  Dvarly  a  VDliune 
(A  Ibp  PufuUtlon  of  L<M-ke.  ilif^cOKSiog  u\- 
mrvt  eviT_y  chftptcr  lu  the  evcood  iind 
fmirth  f>(>okf  of  the  H^apay  on  Uam&n  Ua- 
denttJuiiHng.  ]o  DiHoy  of  tbeM*  fireiitiMW, 
J  rantutt  by  any  meunit  go  along  with  the 
ikb)(>  wriU-r  j  ftnd  rvgTf  t  that  ho  hat  bftken 
ju>  lirtk'  [-ain:?  to  Ui^tlnifUlAh  rval  thiiu 
n'r^>cti  '  "f  0|iiniun.  but  has,  on 
ttic  I  1  nrttJitnt!  k*  much  at 
b«wt  into  ihti  priory  of  ono 
wh»  '■•  i  I'-i  amui^; 
Oh'  f  ■  i.-iiro.  It 
nmy  r  ■  ■<  ■  .  t._.  utupio/ 
tb*"  wttra  i^/rft  111  Jiit'it'iit  h(ii>ieJi.  liut, 
•ji  tiDitoublMly  bo  did  not  iklways  niuno 
b«  It  All  linnp*  in  the  mind,  what  niin  tm 
IwM  r  1  ■  '.  iwt.viu|rt«  iM  the  follow- 
Itog: '                         '   Htiui»fa  y,  voua  uarex 

d«f' .h:'iini«  U«  la  iWD^te,  dn 

la  Tolniiic,  111'  ill  wnnlbfllt^,  qu'&  In  con- 
dition qui;  lea  Idtfca  que  tous  en  ajei  voiu 


I«i  Kpr^Mcttent;  «t  ec*  Sd6tf  doivvni 
^trv  dv0  luiftgv^,  e(  par  ronfequvnt  U(*9 
luidigea  nint<<riuIli>A.  Jitgex  diiniA  qu«^Uii 
Hhiuie  d'alMunHtcii  nuuH  voii.k  tombcA. 
I'onr  i-onuuiti't;  la  pcitstr«  et  la  volittii^ 
qui  Bfiut  ini(untc*ric]tf'.  il  (iiut  que  noun 
en  n,Mi(ir*  uuc  inuigt!  uuthJrii'Ut!  qui  l<*ur 
n-as^-iuble."  —  t'ourn  de  I'UUt.  dti  U  I*bi- 
l<»4.,  vol.  u.  p.  aitj.  ud.  Ihli^i.  It  oii|:itt 
MUffly  to  biivy  orciinnod,  that  lu  proport('»n 
to  the  absurdity  of  iiurb  a  pivpo^ltiuu 
waA  the  wuiit  of  likelihood  that  a  nijud 
t;uilut-iitty  nkutlDLiji  and  rtfloctlTe  Hbuuld 
hiive  unibrantii  it. 

It  i.<<i  not  |>4iN»!lile  in  n  nolo  to  remark  on 
tliu  itiitny  jiAX.sn^'Vfi  ubiTt-iu  M.  CouHn  Una 
Ui.iUt  DO  fnlr  mi'AAnre  to  our  Ulat^trioua 
nietaphjrHtiun.  But  on«  1  wLU  not  \nuia 
ovur.  Ue.  quotes  Locke  for  the  vrurdd : 
^''A  I'egHTd  doH  i!-i>pritjt  (ucm  isuaA,  Ivtf  in- 
tt'lli'iiHit'ct)  [lutvr}>olu(iou  by  M.  L'outiln 
hiniMflfl,  nouB  uc  pouvout*  p(Ui  pliin  nm- 
niiitro  qu1l  y  a  dw  e^jtrittf  flnU  ri'ellfDiviit 
exiatatia,  pht  Itst  idceM  que  nouti  eu  aVoiiPf 
que  DOiu  ne  poavon«  roDUaitn*  qu'Ll  y  a 
dtifl  Hbm  ou  dw  eentaun«  uaT  Im  idot-^  quu 
boud  nous  en  fom:ionii/'  *'  Voil&  bl«n, 
ca  mv  Mmble,  In  M-cplicbmie  ahsotu  ;  et 
vou»  (wOHur.  peut-£trv  que  la  coDcUifiou 
demieru  do  Lixike  scni  qui!  n'y  a  aucuni 
rouDolhAam'e  dts  «priti*  finis,  p»ir  con»^- 
qutiiit  lie  notre  Sine,  par  cous^quritt  rd- 
i-orv  d'aucutiii*  d(>M  fii(!ulti-]>  dt*  notre  ;im», 
rnr  rolijct-tiun  ««c  aufu^i  valable  I'untrv  lea 
pheDomcotw  de  Tihjie  qiiu  coutre  Li  »ub- 
FCancb.  Vert  11  ou  11  Auratt  dfi  abouUr; 
Dial»  il  Qt)  Totte^  pnrce  quH  n'y  a  pan 
uu  pbiloeopbe  &  la  fulu  phiti  met  el  lOuy 
Incouaktant  que  Lockti.  Que  fajf-il,  Mv*- 
(ttouM  t  D&rui  1«  peril  oU  le  pouit^  bi  phi- 
loBtipbt«,  Il  aboDduune  mi  pbilofeophle  et 
tout*.'  philoM>itlilo,  f*t  11  en  apihellia  nu 
c'hri<'tbif)i:^nifj  X  111  rt-VL'hitlou,  &  la  fbi;  ot 
par  foi,  iwr  nvulution.  II  u'entend  pfiA  una 
foi,  uov  r^retutiou  philofiophlQue ;  cvtta 
lutvrpxvtuUou  u'appartknt  paa  an  tuutpl 
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122.  Tlie  same  praiseworthy  diligence  in  hunting  error  to 
its  lurking-places  distin^ishus  tlie  short  tivHti»e  on 
Conduct  of  the  Comlact  of  the  Uiidei-st«iuUng;  whii?!.,  Itavnig 
"uujj'  ^Gn  originally  desifi:;ned  as^n  mlilitioiial  t^liapter  to 
the  Essay,'  is  as  it  were  the  ethical  application  of"  its 
thnory,  and  ought  always  to  be  read  with  it,  if  indeetl,  for  Iho 
sake  of  its  practical  utility,  it  should  not  come  8<x>ner  it.  to 
the  courae  of  education.  Aristotle  himself,  and  the  whole  of 
his  diideclical  school,  had  jminted  out  many  of  the  »(J[ihii«ni8 
agiiinst  which  wc  shoulil  guard  our  i-fiasoning  tiiculliea ;  but 
these  are  chiefly  such  as  others  attempt  to  put  n|K»n  us  ia 
dis[>ute.  There  are  more  dangerous  falla'-ioji  by  which  wo 
ciieat  ourselves,  —  prejudice,  partiality,  self-interest,  vauity, 
inattention,  and  indilforenee  to  truth.  Locke,  who  was  as 
exempt  from  these  sis  sdmost  any  mau  who  has  turned  his  mind 
to  80  many  subjects  where  their  iDHuence  is  to  be  su9pe^.'ted, 
has  dwelled  on  the  moral  discipline  of  the  intellect  in  this  trea- 
tise, Ijetter,  as  I  conceive,  than  any  of  his  predecessors ;  though 
we  have  already  seen,  and  it  might  appem-  fjir  more  at  length 
to  those  who  should  have  recourse  to  the  books,  that  Anuiuld 
and  RIalebranche,  besides  other  French  philosophers  of  the 
age,  had  uut  bccu  remiss  in  this  indispensable  part  of  logic 


d«  liMk*;  tl  ontend  In  Ibl  ct  la  r^MKHou 
diui«  It}  MDfl  propnt  dv  \x  tli<*oto}^e  la  pluji 
ortlioduxL* ;  ut  il  i-wnelut  niiwi :  *  I'ar  con- 
■6qiieiit,  Kur  ruxUttiiiri!  (In  l><prft  nDiM 
duvdiu  noun  c!ontenter  cle  Terideace  tic  la 
Ibl.'  "  —  p.  aw.  Who  I'oulil  mippiiso  tliat 
All  this  kiipiltnUoti  of  unlimiu.'il  i)rcpH- 
cUm,  not  ltis.4  th:in  tint  of  Hiium,  Hlnrw  It 
kiuoiintM  ton  dollar  of  the  eKii*t<<ar«  of  our 
ourn  mindA,  U  fbundfd  on  M.  tViujdn'd 
mliiUiileri'tindiiiK  of  Hie  word  ip'"''  By 
(plilti,  or  flaitu  iiplritu,  Louke  did  not 
luoan  our  own  lulmlff,  but  cnr.itaA  InCelU- 
geuccA,  dilTfrin^  froui  bain.'in,  &.«  the  vrnrd 
W!U  mtuttiintly  u>«d  in  theologlf*!  tn«to- 
phytiim,  Th«  Miav  of  the  ptuwif^  to 
wht'U  M.  Coii-iin  r«f«)n*  1^  so  L-Iwir,  thiic  no 
Snj^lUh  mtuler  i;uuM  uil.^concelve  It :  pro- 
hiihly  ho  w»a  1*1  vming  by  a  tranKlnUon 
Ui  wUli'h  hi"  found  tho  word  rf/jrii, 

Rnt  ]  roally  cannot  Iniagioe  any  tmiM- 
latlon  to  b(*  ao  unftltlinil  M  bo  rvniova 
troaa  U.  Cousin  tUu  hlnme  of  i?xtrvnie 
candownmA.  Tha  worla  of  Loeko  aro 
•*  (^ncemlnij  flnita  fiplriU,  oa  wt'U  on  ivto- 
nl  othftr  thln^,  we  niu-st  roof*?nt  nur- 
•elrtw  with  UieevMoiw^  of  tilth."  —  H.  It. 
nb.  II.  Dut, at  the  hC'^nnlugnf  the  !«une 
obapt«r,  he  AityH,  '*T)le  knowleidge  of  our 
own  being  wo  have  by  intaltian."    And  ia 


the  prenedtn;.  th^  t,."th  ^i.„..t,„  n-nr* 
fully:  "I  think  it  i  iial 

uian   haa  a  ritvir   i  y^n 

twin)?:  he  knoirs  r>. .•..,..,  ..„.i t', 

and  that  ho  Is  Nonietljiiig.  lit'  "<^<>  '--"> 
donht  whether  ho  Ix*  any  thiu;^  "i  i".  ! 
Fpt»k  not  to.  no  more  tlum  I  wuul>l  ur^ua 
with  pun  Dothlnir,  or  enleavor  lo  nm- 
vlnoe  nanentity  that  U  w»rw  inmethiof.*** 
Com  pan  Ihla  with  M.  Cousin  *a  ivptvarnt^- 

tiOD. 

Tbe  nrinw  of  I/mka  Is  part  of  our  Uta- 
lury  lnh■^rita^(■r,  which,  ad  Englfetmbjik, 
we  cannot  flArrtfi<''e.  Tf,  Imlecd.  tlie  unl 
TOTslty  at  which  be  Wu9  educate,!  csiunoi 
dl«o»er  thiti  be  io.  t.irii.it,i.  li.r  ihipf 
binst,   If  a  denhkirii'  •  ,  i^j 

prmumea  to  speak  <  il  ,  *' 

we  may  oonftole  oip  nif 

hoiT  little  Influou.'  U 

likely  t/>  ohtJiln  "<  .1. 

But  the  ftune  of  1>1.  '  u- 

om,,  thiit   hl^   pn'ji'  ■■' 

the  prejudiro*  of  iii  - 

frenttttlonit  p-iftt  with  t- 

bleeritlfl«in«.  — IStT.I 

■  Sco  a  letter  to  Molvnoai,  dated  A|iriU 
1607:  Lecfa>'<  Worki  (fbl.  1769),  toI.  tU. 
p.  fiSS. 


Cmir.  in.  CONDUCT  OF  UKDEESTANDma  iiS 

123.  Lncke  thronghout  this  treatise  labors  to  secure  the 
inquirer  from  that  previous  persuasion  of  bis  own  opinion, 
which  generally  renders  all  bis  pretended  investigations  of  ita 
truth  little  more  than  illusive  and  nugatory.  But  the  indiflbr- 
ency  which  he  recommends  to  every  thing  except  truth  itself, 
so  that  we  should  not  even  wish  any  Uuug  to  be  true  before 
we  have  examined  whether  it  be  so,  seems  to  involve  the 
impossible  hypothesis,  that  man  is  but  a  purely  reasoning 
being.  It  is  vain  to  press  the  recommendation  of  freedom 
Irom  prejudice  so  far ;  since  we  cannot  but  conceive  some  pro- 
positions to  be  more  connected  with  our  welfare  than  others, 
and  consequently  to  desire  their  truth.  These  exaggerations 
lay  a  fundamental  condition  of  honest  inquiry  open  to  the 
sneers  of  its  adversaries ;  and  it  is  sufficient,  because  nothing 
more  is  really  attainable,  first  to  dispossess  ourselves  of  the 
notion  that  -our  interests  are  concerned  where  they  are  uot ; 
and  next,  even  wheu  we  cannot  but  wish  one  result  of  our 
inquiries  rather  than  another,  to  be  the  more  uuremittiug  iu 
our  endeavors  to  exclude  this  bias  from  our  reasoning. 

124.  I  cannot  think  any  parent  or  iustructor  justified  in 
neglecting  to  put  this  little  treatise  iu  the  hands  of  a  boy 
about  the  time  when  the  reasoning  faculties  become  developed. 
It  will  give  him  a  sober  and  serious,  not  f1i])paut  or  self- 
conceited,  independency  of  thinking;  and  while  it  teaches 
how  to  distrust  ourselves,  and  to  watch  those  prejudices  which 
necessarily  grow  up  from  one  cause  or  another,  will  inspire  a 
reasonable  confidence  in  wliat  be  has  well  considered,  by 
taking  off  a  little  of  that  deference  to  authority,  which  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted  in  its  excess,  that  like  its  <»>u.sin-gcrman, 
party-spirit,  it  is  frequently  united  to  loyalty  of  heait  and  the 
generous  enthusiasm  of  youth. 


Ml.  IT. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

■IBTOAV  or  UOIUX  A»I>  POLITICAL  PHIU)BOPHT  AND  OT 

JIJUI^>UU1)£MC£,  fitOM  16S0  TO  IW). 


Sect.  I.  —  On  Moral  Fbilosopbt. 


Hnal'f  ProTtDchl  I>etteni  —  Tvlnr  —  Cadworth  —  Splncm  —  CnaiberUiid**  lav  A 
Natuni  — Pudeuilorr^  Trcatue  ou  ttw  mse  Sui^joct — Uocbefbuoaoit  uid  la  An- 
yera — Locke  oq  Kducatloo  —  FeDuloa. 

1.  The  cnsuistipal  wTitera  of  the  Romiin  Church,  and  ps pe- 
OwuUtrj  ciall V  of  thii  Jtsuit  order,  belong  to  esirlier  i>enutit« ; 
of  liiejo-  for  little  room  wns  leil  lor  any  thing  but  jxipular 
compiliitioiis  from  large  works  of  vast  labor  autl 
a<'ci-editeJ  autlioiity.  But  the  false  priiioiiile^  ini|>uicd  to  thi) 
Litter  sciiool  now  rniseil  a  li>u(ler  cry  than  Im.' tore.  lni|)lacuhle 
and  unsparing  enemies,  as  well  as  ambitious  inlri<ruers  them- 
selves, they  were  encountered  by  a  host  of  thotse  who  envied, 
feared,  and  hated  tliem.  Among  those,  none  were  nuih  wilJ- 
fttaiif  ing  or  able  iiccusei-s  lis  the  Jansenists  wlionj  they 
Pnnrindai  pei*8ecuted.  Pasoal,  by  his  Provincial  Lettens,  did 
more  to  ruin  the  name  of  Jesuit  than  all  ihe  I'onli'o- 
versies  of  Proteslnntisin,  or  all  the  fuliuinatiuni<  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris.  A  letter  of  Antony  Arnauld,  puMiched  in 
1  (555,  wiierein  he  declared  that  he  tonld  not  find  in  Jnnsenius 
the  propo!^itiou8  eondemned  by  the  po|ie.  and  laid  llinl^elf 
open  to  censure  by  some  of  liis  own,  provoked  the  Sorlionne, 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  to  exclude  him  from  the  tji<ully 
of  theology,  lielbro  this  resolution  was  taken.  Pascal  came 
fonvard  in  defence  of  his  fi-iend,  under  a  fictitious  name,  in 
the  firat  of  what  have  been  always  called  Lettres  Pn»vii)» 
ciales,  but  more  accurately,  Lettres  6crites  par  Louis  de 
Montalte  a  un  Provincial  de  ses  Amis.  In  the  first  four  of 
them,  he  dLjcusses  the  thorny  problems  of  Jansenism,  aiming 


« 


• 


diieflj^  to  show  that  St.  Tliomas  Aquinas  had  mtuntained  the 
lame  doc-trine  on  etfu-acious  grace  which  his  disciples  the 
Donainicans  now  rejected  from  another  quarter.  But  he 
passed  from  hence  to  a  theme  more  generally  intelligible  and 
interesting,  the  false  morality  of  the  Jesuit  casuiists.  He  has 
tccamulated  so  long  a  list  of  scandalous  decJHions,  and  <IweIIcfl 
upon  them  with  so  much  wit  and  spirit,  and  yet  with  so 
lerions  a  severity,  that  the  order  of  Loyola  became  a  by- 
word with  mankind.  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  think 
|he  Provincial  Letters  a  greater  proof  of  tlie  genius  of  Pascal 
than  his  Thoughts,  in  spite  of  the  mat>y  weaknesses  in  rea- 
soning which  these  display.  The  former  are  at  present,  Hnely 
written  as  idl  confess  them  to  be,  too  much  filled  with  obs<ilete 
controversy,  they  quote  l)ooks  too  much  forgotten,  they  liave 
too  little  bearing  on  any  permanent  sympathies,  to  be  read 
witli  much  interest  or  pleasure. 

2.  The  Jesuits  had,  unfortunately  for  themselves,  no  writers, 
at  that  time,  of  suHicient  ability  to  defend  them;  nnd.  Their  trnoj 
being  disliked  by  many  who  were  not  Jansenista,  iinwrtoTiod 
could  make  little  stfind  against  their  adversaries,  till  ^  ''"°'*' 
public  opinion  hiul  already  taken  its  line.  They  have  since 
not  failed  to  charge  Pascal  with  extreme  misrepresentation  of 
their  eminent  casuists,  Escobar,  Buseiibaum,  arid  many  others ; 
so  that  some  later  disciples  of  their  school  have  ventured  to 
call  the  Provincial  Letters  the  immoi-tal  liars  {les  immortgHet 
menleuses).  It  has  been  insinuated,  since  Pascal's  veracity 
is  hard  to  attack,  that  he  was  deceived  by  those  from  whom 
he  borrowed  his  quotations.  But  he  has  himself  declared,  in 
a  remarkable  passage,  not  only  that,  far  from  repenting  of 
these  letters,  he  would  make  thcra  yet  stnjnger  if  it  were  to 
be  done  again,  but  that,  although  he  had  not  rend  all  the 
books  he  has  quoted,  else  he  must  have  spent  great  part 
of  his  life  in  reading  bad  books,  yet  he  had  rejid  Escfjliar 
twice  thniugh;  and,  with  resjject  to  the  rest,  he  hail  not 
quoted  a  single  pas!^age  without  having  seen  it  in  llie  Ixxtk, 
and  examined  the  context  before  nnd  after,  that  he  iniglil  noi 
confound  an  objection  with  an  answer,  which  woiikl  liave 
been  reprehensible  and  unjust:'  it  is  tiierefore  imposrtible  to 
save  the  honor  of  Pascal,  if  his  quotations  are  not  fair.  Nor 
did  he  stand  alone  in  his  imputations  on  the  Jesuit  casuistry. 
A  book  called   Morale   des   Jesuites,  by   Nicolas   Per-ault, 

1  lEurraa  de  i'atcal,  tol.  i.  ]•-  KX* 
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pDl>liVhi>(l  at  irons  in  16G7,  goM  over  tl»e  same  groand  with 
lens  plejisiintrj,  but  not  kiss  leai'nirig. 

3.  Tlie  most  extensive  and  learned  work  on  casuistry  which 

has  n[»f)«ared  in  the  English  lan^iafft;  is  the  Ductor 
T>iiu>r  Diihi«iintiiini  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  publielicd  in  ll>6(). 
^1!^"*°'     1'his,  Its  its  title  shows,  trefita  of  subjective  morality, 

or  the  guidance  of"  the  eonscicnee.  But  litis  cannot 
bo  mnch  discussed  without  e-stablishing  some  priiicipled  of 
objective  right  and  wrony,  some  standard  by  which  the  eon* 
science  is  to  Ijc  ruled.  "The  whole  niea:<ure  and  rule  of 
conscience,"  according  to  Taylor, "  i»  the  law  of  God,  or  God's 
will  6i<Tniried  to  us  by  uatuie  or  revelation;  ami,  by  the 
several  mannd-s  and  times  and  parts  of  its  communiciilion,  it 
hath  obtained  several  names,  —  the  law  of  natnit' ;  the  con- 
sent of  nations:  right  reason;  the  Decalogue;  ifi  ■■  of 
Christ;  the  cniinns  of  the  a|M>stles;  the  laws,  t-i  .nal 
and  civil,  of  princes  an<l  goveniore;  fame,  or  the  public  ivpu- 
tatiou  of  things,  expri^ssed  by  jnx)verl)s  and  other  iiiBtance* 
and  manners  of  public  honesty.  .  .  .  These,  i)eing  the  lull 
measures  of  right  sujd  wrong,  of  hiwful  and  unlawful,  will  be 
•tliO  rule  of  conscience  and  the  subject  of  the  prej^ent  b«wk." 

4.  The  hetenigeneous  cninbinalion  of  things  so  «L'flerent  in 
itucharac-  I'litTe  auil  authority,  as  if  they  wei-e  all  expression* 
fcjTuiiii       of  the  law  of  (iod,  does  not  augur  well  for  the  dis- 

"*  tinctneas  of  Taylor's  moral  philosophy,  and  would  bo 

disadvnntageously  eonipnretl  with  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity  of 
Hooker.  Nor  are  we  dcceiveil  in  the  anticipations  we  might 
draw.  With  many  of  Taylor's  excellences,  his  vast  fenility 
and  his  fre(|nent  n(;uteness,  the  Ductor  Dubitaiitiuui  exhibits 
his  characteristic  delects:  the  waste  of  quotations  is  even 
greater  than  in  his  other  writiugs,  and  his  own  exuhenntee 
of  mind  degenerates  into  an  intolerable  prolixity.  His  so- 
lution of  moral  diHiculties  is  often  unsatisffutoiy :  al\«;r  nn 
ai!cumulation  of  arguments  ixnd  authorities,  we  have  tlii^  ili^- 
appointment  to  perceive  that  the  knot  is  neither  uuried  iinr 
cut;  there  seems  a  want  of  close  investigation  of  principles, 
a  frequent  confusion  and  obscurity,  which  Taylor's  two  chief 
faults — excessive  display  of  erudition,  an>I  redundancy  uf  Lm- 
guagc  —  conspii-e  to  produce.  Paley  is  no  doubt  often  sui>er- 
Meial,  and  sometimes  mistaken;  yet  in  clearness,  in  conciseness, 
in  freedom  from  impertinent  referenco  to  authoiity,  he  ia 
superior  to  Taylor. 
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6.  Taylor  seems  too  mncb  inclin<.'<I  to  side  with  lln»fie  who 
resolve  jdl  riplit  ami  wi"ong  into  the  positive  will  of  God. 
The  hiw  of  natun;  he  defines  to  be  "  the  univcreal  l.iw  of  the 
■world,  or  of  raaiikiiid,  to  which  we  are  inclined  by  nature, 
invited  by  ronseut,  prompted  by  reason,  but  which  is  bound 
«pon  us  only  by  the  command  of  God."  Though,  in  the  strict 
wenning  of  the  word  /««?,  tliJs  may  be  truly  Paid,  it  was  snnly 
required,  considering  the  hirge  sense  which  that  word  has 
obtained  as  coincident  with  moral  right,  that  a  fuller  explana- 
tion should  be  given  ihau  Taylor  huA  even  intimated,  lest  the 
goodness  of  the  Deify  should  seem  something  arbitrju-y  and 
precarious.  And  though,  in  maintiiiiiLiig,  against  most  of 
the  scholastic  metaphyeiciaus,  that  God  can  dispense  with 
the  precepts  of  ihe  Decalogue,  he  may  be  substaulially  right, 
yet  his  reijsons  seem  by  no  means  the  clearest  and  most  sat- 
isfactory (hat  might  be  assignc<l.  It  may  be  added,  that, 
in  his  prolix  nilcs  concerning  what  he  calls  a  probable  con- 
science, he  comes  vei-y  near  to  the  much-decried  theories  of 
the  Jesuits.  There  was  indeed  a  vein  of  sublilty  in  Taylor's 
understanding  which  was  not  always  without  influence  on  hi$ 
candor. 

G.  A  treatise  concerning  etenial  and  immut.ible  morality, 
I  by   Cudworth,  was  first  published   in   17;il.     This  p^agCTft,., 
|inay  be  almost  reckoned  a  |>ortiou  of  his  Intellectual  iramntivbte 
I  System,  the  object  Ixi'ng  what  he  has  dedaird  to  be  "'      ^' 
'one  of  those  which  he  had  there  in  view.     This  was  to  prove 
tlial  moral  differences  of  right  and  wi-ong  are  antecedent  to 
any  divine  law.    He  wrote,  therefore,  not  only  against  tlie  Cal- 
vinistie  scJiool,  but  in  some  mea.'^ure  against  Taylor ;  though 
he  abstains  from  mentioning  any  ren^nt  author  excejit  Des- 
cartes, who  had  gone  tar  in  referring  all  moi'al  distinctions  to 
the  arbitrary  will  of  God.     Cudworth's  reasoning  is  by  no 

f means  satislactory,  and  lests  too  much  on  the  dogmatic  me- 
ta)ihysic8  which  wei-e  going  out  of  use.  The  nature  or  e* 
eence  of  nothing,  he  maintains,  can  depend  upon  (he  will  of 
iGod  alone,  which  is  the  eifieient,  but  not  the  formal,  cause 
of  all  things ;  a  dintinction  not  very  intelligible,  but  on  which 
he  seems  to  build  his  theory.'  For,  though  admitting  tliut 
moral  relations  have  no  objective  exialence  oui  of  the  mind, 
he  holds  ihat  they  have  a  positive  essence,  and  therefore  are 
Dot  nothing:  whence  it  follows  that  they  must  b«  imiependent 
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of  wiU.     He  [XJiirs  out  muuli  ancient  learning,  though  not  so 
lavishly  as  in  the  Intellectual  System. 

7-  The  urnent  nccesaily  of  conlnvnting  my  Bails  in  this  last 
Mcoie;  Ut  period,  fur  the  most  abundiint  as  it  is  in  tlie  variety 
piaeette.  ^j^^  extent  of  its  literature,  restrains  mo  from  more 
than  a  bare  meutiou  of  several  works  not  undeserving  of  re- 
gard. The  Essais  de  Morale  of  Nieole  are  less  read  than 
esteemed,  says  a  late  biographer.'  Voltaiiv,  however,  pro- 
phenied  that  they  would  not  perish.  '^Tlie  chapter,  espe- 
cially," he  proceeds,  "  on  the  means  of  preserving  peace 
among  men,  is  a  master-piece,  to  which  notliing  equad  lias 
been  left  to  us  by  antiquity."  *  These  Essays  are  properly 
'contained  in  six  volumes ;  but  so  many  other  pieces  are  aildud 
in  some  wlitions,  that  the  collection  under  that  title  is  very 
long.  La  Plat'ette,  minister  of  a  French  ciiurch  at  Cojwii- 
hagen,  has  been  called  the  Protestant  Nicole,  llis  Ktusais  de 
Momle,  in  1692  and  other  years,  are  full  of  a  solid  morality, 
rather  strict  in  casuistry,  and  a|jparcntly  not  deficient  in  ob- 
iiorvation  and  analytical  views  of  human  nature.  Tiiey  vrero 
much  esteemed  in  their  own  age.  Works  of  this  kind  troat 
80  very  closely  on  the  department  of  practit^nl  religion,  that  it 
is  somi'times  difficult  to  separate  them  on  any  fixed  prJiu-iple. 
A  less  homilf tical  form,  a  comparsitive  aljsence  of  acriptnr*! 
qudUition,  a  more  reasoning  and  oljserving  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  subject,  are  the  chief  dbtinctions.  lint,  in  the  aer- 
jnuns  of  Barrow  and  some  otiiers,  we  find  a  great  deal  of  what 
may  be  justly  called  moi-al  philosophy. 

8.  A  book  by  ShaiTock,  De  Officiis  seeundmn   Ratiouis 
other         HumaniB  Dictata,   1660,  is  occiisionally  quotcii,  and 
•wtiiiert.       seems  to  be  of  a  philosophical  nature."     Velthiiy>ieu» 
a  Dutch  minister,  was  of  more  reputation.     Ilis  name  wa» 
rather  obnoxious  to  the  orthodox ;  since  ho  Wiis  a  Htreiuiou* 
a<lvocate  of  toleration,  a  Cartesian  in  philosophy,  and  iiidiruMi 
to  judge  for  him:ielf.     His  chief  works  are  De  Principiis  .Iiisi 
et  Decori  and  De  Naturali  Pudore.*     But  we  must  now  jxa* 
on  to  those  who  have  exercised  a  greater  influence  in  njor 
philosophy,  —  Cumlierland  and   Puifendorf,  —  after  giving 
vhort  consideration  to  Spinosa. 

9,  The  moral  system,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  of  Spinasi 

>  Biogr.  XTnlT.  ■  aUole  da  Lonla  XTV. 

*  CuuiberlAiid  0°  prmfiitioiio)  Do  Lrgiban  N&tuna. 
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has  been  developed  by  him  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  j>art,a  of  lua 
frillies.  We  are  not  deceived  in  what  might  natu*  j,„^ 
rally  be  expected  from  the  unhesitating  adherence  syi^nmi 
:>(  Spinosa  to  a  rigorous  line  of  reasoning,  that  his  *•"***• 
ethical  sdieme  would  offer  nothing  inconpi-slent  with  tlie  fun* 
damental  pantlieism  of  hia  philosopiiy.  In  nature  itself,  ho 
maintains  as  before,  there  is  neitlier  perfection  nor  imper- 
fection, neither  guotl  nor  evil ;  but  these  are  modes  of  speak- 
ing, adopted  to  express  the  relations  of  things  as  they  appear 
to  our  minds.  Whatever  contiiins  more  positive  attributes 
capable  of  being  apprehended  by  ns  than  another  contains,  is 
more  perfect  than  it.  Whatever  we  know  to  be  useful  to 
ourselves,  that  is  good  ;  and  wliatever  impedes  our  attainment 
of  good  is  evil.  By  this  utility,  Spinosa  does  not  understand 
happiness,  if  by  that  is  meant  pluasurabh}  sensation,  but  the 
extension  of  our  mental  and  botlily  capacities-  The  passions 
restrain  an<l  overpower  these  capacities ;  and  coming  from 
witliout,  that  is,  from  the  body,  render  the  mind  a  less  (K)wep- 
ful  agent  tlian  it  seems  to  be.  It  is  only,  we  may  remcmbtfr, 
in  a  |K)jiular  sense,  and  subject  to  his  own  deiinitions,  that 
Spinosa  acknowledges  the  mind  to  be  an  agent  at  nil:  it  is 
merely  so  in  so  far  as  it«  causes  of  action  cannot  be  referred 
by  us  to  any  thing  external.  No  passion  can  be  restrained 
except  by  a  stronger  passion.  Ileiice  even  a  knowledge  of 
what  is  really  good  or  evil  for  us  can  of  itself  restrain  no  pa»- 
eion,  but  only  as  it  is  Jissocialed  with  a  perception  of  joy  and 
sorrow,  which  is  a  mode  of  passion.  This  perception  is  necea- 
sarily  accompanied  by  desire  or  aversion;  but  they  may  often 
\ie  so  weak  as  to  be  controlled  by  other  sentiments  of  the  same 
class  ins.[>ired  by  conHictiiig  passions.  This  is  the  cause  of 
the  weakness  and  inconstancy  of  many ;  and  he  alone  is  wise 
and  virtuous  who  steadily  pursues  what  is  useful  to  himself; 
that  is,  wliat  reason  points  out  ns  the  best  means  of  preserving 
his  well-being  and  extending  his  capacities.  Nothing  is  abso- 
lutely good,  nothing 'therelbre  is  princii>aily  sought  by  a  vir- 
tuous man,  but  knowledge,  not  of  things  external,  which  gives 
us  only  inadequate  ideas,  but  of  God.     Other  tlT  il 

or  evil  t<i  us  so  far  as  they  suit  our  nature  m 
and,  so  far  as  men  act  by  reason,  they  mw  . 
what  is  conformiible  to  their  nature,     Ai 
with  us  in  living  by  rea-son  are  them-' 
•uitublu  to  our  uuluie ;  so  that  the 
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njDst  to  be  desired :  and  to  enlarge  that  society  hy  n-ntlfriiig 
men  virtuous,  and  by  promoting  their  advantaj;i'  wlien  they 
are  so,  is  njost  useful  to  oui-selves.  For  the  good  of  biich  us 
pursue  viime  may  lie  enjoyed  by  all,  and  does  not  obstniet 
our  own.  Wliatever  rondiues  to  the  common  soi'iety  of  man- 
kind, and  pntmotes  concord  among  them,  is  useful  to  all ;  and 
whatever  has  an  opposite  tendency  is  peniicious.  Tlie  paa- 
eion»  are  sometimes  incapable  of  excess ;  but  of  lliis  the  oi\ly 
instiuiocs  are  joy  and  cheeifulnesa :  more  frequently  tliey  be- 
•ome  pcniidous  by  beinr;  indulgetl,  and  in  some  cases,  muh  a« 
latred,  can  never  be  useful.  We  should  therefore,  for  our 
own  sakcH,  meet  the  hatred  and  malevolence  of  others  with 
love  and  liberality.  Spinosa  dwells  much  on  the  jirefei'ciice 
due  to  a  snciiJ  above  a  solitary  life,  to  cheerfulness  above 
austerity;  and  alludes  frequently  to  the  current  theologicjd 
ethics  with  ^ensure. 

10.  The  tburtli  part  of  the  Ethics  is  entitled  On  Human 
Slavery,  mfaning  the  subjugation  of  tlie  reason  to  tlie  pns- 
pions :  the  (iflli,  On  Human  Liberty,  is  designed  to  show,  as 
had  been  partly  done  in  the  former,  how  the  mind  or  iiifel- 
leclual  man  is  to  preserve  its  supremacy.  This  is  to  be 
efli'ctcd,  not  by  the  extinction,  which  is  impossible,  but  the 
moderation,  of  the  passions;  and  the  secret  of  doinj?  this, 
acfonling  to  Spinosa,  is  to  contemjilate  such  things  as  are 
naturally  asaociiited  with  affections  of  no  great  violence.  We 
find,  tliat  wlien  we  look  at  things  simply  in  themselves,  and  not 
in  their  necessary  relations,  they  atf'ect  us  moi-e  ]rowcrfully: 
whence  it  may  be  inferi-ed  that  wo  shall  wc.iken  the  [)assion 
liy  viewing  them  as  parts  of  a  necessary  series.  We  promote 
the  same  end  by  considering  the  object  of  the  passion  in  many 
diffei-ent  relations,  and  in  genersU  by  enlarging  the  sphere  of 
our  knowledge  concerning  it.  Hence,  the  more  adequate  ideas 
we  attain  of  things  that  affect  us,  tlie  less  we  shall  be  over^ 
come  by  the  pas.«;ion  they  excite.  But,  most  of  all,  it  should 
be  our  endeavor  to  refer  all  things  to  the  idea  of  Goil.  Tlie 
more  we  understand  ourselves  and  our  {Missions,  the  more  we 
f  hall  love  God ;  for,  the  more  we  undei'stand  any  thing,  the 
more  pleasure  we  have  in  contemplating  it*,  and  we  shall  a^io- 
elate  the  idea  of  God  with  this  pleasurable  contx-mplation, 
which  is  the  essence  of  love.  Tl»e  love  of  God  should  l)c  the 
chief  cmjiloynient  of  the  mind.  But  God  has  no  ]ius*i«n3: 
tburotbre  be  who  desires  tliut  God  should  love  liiiu,  dc£iru«  la 
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fact  that  he  should  cease  to  be  God.  And  tlie  more  we  believe 
othcra  to  be  onited  in  the  same  love  of  God,  the  more  we  shall 
love  him  ourH^lves. 

11.  Tlie  ^eat  aim  of  the  mind,  and  the  greatest  degree  of 
virtue,  is  the  knowledge  of  things  in  their  essence.  Tiiis 
knowledge  is  the  perfection  of  human  nature;  it  is  accom- 
panied with  the  greatest  joy  and  contentment;  it  leads  to  a 
love  of  God,  intellectual,  not  imaginative,  clernid,  iKJcauseTiot 
springing  from  passions  that  perish  with  the  bo<ly,  being  itself 
a  portion  of  that  infinite  love  with  which  God  intellectually 
loves  himself.  In  this  love  towards  God  our  chief  felicity  con- 
sists, which  is  not  the  reward  of  virtue,  but  virtue  itself:  nor 
18  any  one  happy  because  he  has  overcome  the  passions ;  but  it 
is  by  being  happy,  that  is,  by  enjoying  the  fulness  of  divinA 
love,  that  he  has  become  capable  of  overcoming  them. 

12.  These  extraordinary  effusions  confirm  what  has  been 
hinted  in  another  place,  that  Spinosa,  in  the  midst  of  hisathe 
ism,  seemed  often  to  hover  over  the  regions  of  ray8ti<!al  theo- 
logy. This  last  Iwwk  of  the  Elhicfl  speaks,  as  is  evident,  the 
very  language  of  Quietism.  In  Spinosa  himself  it  is  not  easy 
to  understand  the  meaning:  his  sincerity  ought  not,  I  tliink,  to 
be  called  in  question ;  and  this  enthusiasm  may  he  sot  down 
to  the  rapture  of  the  imagination  expatiating  in  the  enduwt'- 
ing  wilderness  of  its  creation.  But  the  possibility  of  combining 
stich  a  tone  of  contemplative  devotion  with  the  systematic 
denial  of  a  Supreme  Being,  in  any  personal  sense,  may  put  us 
on  our  guard  against  the  tendency  of  mysticism,  which  m.iy 
again,  as  it  has  frequently,  degenerate  into  a  similar  chaos. 

13.  The  science  of  ethics,  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  aevon- 
teenth  century,  seemed  to  l)e  cultivated  by  three 

very  divergent  schools,  —  by  that  of  the  theologians,  ^"^  ' 
who  went  no  fartlier  than  revelation,  or  at  least  than  iiai^iibia 
the  positive  law  of  God,  for  moral  distinctions ;  by  *  '*' 
that  of  the  Phjtonic  philosophers,  who  sought  them  in  etem.il 
and  intrinsic  relations ;  and  that  of  Hobbea  and  Spinosa.  who 
reduced  tltem  all  to  selfish  prudence.  A  fourth  theory,  which, 
in  acme  of  its  modifications,  has  greatly  prevailed  in  the  Inst 
two  centuries,  may  be  referred  to  Kichard  Cumberland,  aftcr- 
wanls  Bishop  of  Peter-boi-ough.  His  famous  work,  De  Legi- 
bus  Nnturji  Disquisitio  Philosophica,  wu.'i  published  in  ll!72. 
It  is  contained  in  nine  chapters,  beaidea  the  preface  or  pro- 
lego  laena. 
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14.  Cuml>erlftnd  begins  by  mentioning  Grotius,  Selden,  and 
AnaiTrii  ""^  *""  ^^^^  loore  wlio  Ittivti  investigated  the  laws  of 
i>f  proi(i(!o-  nature  d  posteriori ;  that  is,  by  the  testimony  of  au- 
ixmiM.  -tliors  and  the  consent  of  nations.  But  as  some 
objections  may  be  stflrted  aguinst  this  motie  of  proof,  wliich, 
thoiigli  he  does  not  hold  them  to  be  valid,  ore  likely  to  have 
boroe  effect,  he  prefei-a  anotiier  line  of  demonstration,  dedu- 
cing the  laws  of  natun',  as  effects,  from  their  real  causes  in  the 
constitution  of  nature  itself.  The  Platonic  theory  of  innate 
moral  ideas,  sufficient  to  establi:<h  natural  law,  he  does  not 
ndmit.  "  For  myself  at  least  I  may  say,  that  I  have  not  been 
80  fortunate  &8  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  this  law  by  so 
compendious  a  road."  He  deems  it,  therefore,  necessary  to 
begin  with  wlmt  we  learn  by  daily  use  and  expei-ience  ;  assum- 
ing nothing  but  the  physical  laws  of  motion  shown  by  mathe- 
matteians,  mid  the  derivation  of  nil  Uieir  operations  from  the 
will  of  a  Firet  Cause. 

15.  By  diligent  observation  of  all  pro[)08ition8  which  can  be 
justly  reckoned  general  moi'ol  laws  of  nature,  he  finds  tJmt 
tiicy  may  be  reduced  to  one,  the  ]>ur3Hit  of  the  common  good 
of  all  rational  agents,  which  tends  to  our  own  good  as  part  of 
the  whole;  as  its  opposite  tends  not  only  to  the  misery  of  ihu 
whole  system,  but  to  our  own.'  This  tendency,  he  takes  care 
to  tell  us,  though  he  uses  the  present  tense  {cutidu^it),  has 
resftect  to  the  most  remote  consequences,  and  is  so  underrtlood 
by  him.  The  means  which  serve  to  this  end,  the  general  gooi, 
may  be  treated  as  theorems  iu  a  geometrical  method."  Cum- 
berland, as  we  have  seen  in  Spinosa,  was  captivated  by  the 
apparent  security  of  this  road  to  truth. 

1 6.  This  scheme,  he  observes,  may  at  firet  sigJit  want  the 
two  requisites  of  a  la*v,  a  legislator  and  a  sanction.  But  what- 
ever is  naturally  assented  to  by  our  minds  must  spring  from 
the  author  of  nature.  God  is  proved  lo  be  the  author  of 
every  proposition  which  is  proved  to  be  true  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  nature,  whicli  has  liim  for  its  author.'  Nor  is  a 
sanction  wanting  in  tlie  rewards,  that  is,  the  happiness  which 
attends  the  observance  of  tlie  law  of  nature,  and  in  the  o|)(k>- 
site  effects  of  its  neglect ;  and  in  a  lax  sense,  though  not  that 
of  the  jurists,  reward  as  well  as  punislmient  may  f>e  included  in 
the  word  "sanction."^     But  benevolence,  Uiat  is,  love  and  de* 
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rire  of  good  towards  all  mtionnl  beings,  includcfc  pioty  towarda 
God,  the  preattst  of  them  all,  as  well  as  liumanity.'  Cuml)e.i 
land  altogether  abstains  from  arguments  founded  on  revelation, 
and  is  perhaps  the  firet  writer  on  natural  law  who  Ims  done  so : 
for  they  may  even  be  found  in  Hobbes.  And  I  think  that  ho 
may  be  reckoned  the  founder  of  wluit  is  aw  kw  ardly  and  invidi- 
ously called  the  utilitarian  seliool ;  for,  though  siniilai*  expres- 
sions about  the  common  goocl  may  somclimes  l>e  found  in  the 
ancients,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  h«en  the  basis  of  any 
ethical  system. 

17.  This  common  good,  not  any  mijiute  particle  of  it,  as  the 
benefit  of  a.  single  man,  is  the  great  end  of  the  legislator  and 
of  him  who  obeys  bis  wUl.  And  such  human  actions  as  by 
their  natural  tendency  promote  the  common  good  may  be 
c.illed  naturally  good,  more  than  those  which  tend  only  to  the 
good  of  any  one  n)an,  by  how  much  the  whole  is  gn:ater  than, 
tliis  small  piu-L  And  whatever  is  directed  in  t],ie  shortest  way 
to  this  end  may  be  called  right,  as  a  rigiit  line  is  tlic  shortest 
ol'  alL  And  as  the  whole  system  of  the  universe,  when  all 
tilings  are  arranged  so  as  to  pi^oduce  happiness,  is  beautiful, 
being  aptly  disposed  to  its  end,  which  is  the  definition  of 
lK>auty;  so  particular  actions  c-ontributing  to  this  general  har- 
inony  may  bo  called  beautiful  and  becoming.^ 

18.  Cumberland  acutely  remarks,  in  answer  to  the  objec- 
tion to  Uie  practice  of  virtue  from  the  evils  which  fall  on 
good  men,  and  the  succe,^  of  the  wicked,  that  no  good  or  evil 
is  to  be  considered,  in  this  point  of  view,  vvliich  arises  from 
mere  necessity,  or  external  causes,  and  not  fiom  our  virtue 
Or  vi{*  itself.  He  tlien  shows,  that  a  i-egsird  for  piety  and 
peace,  for  mutual  intercourse,  and  civil  and  domestic  polity, 
tends  to  the  happiness  of  every  one  ;  and,  in  reckoning  the 
good  consequences  of  virtuous  behavior,  we  are  not  only  to 
estimate  the  pleasure  intimately  connected  witli  it,  which  the 
love  of  God  and  of  good  men  produces,  but  the  contingent 
benefits  we  obtain  by  civil  society,  which  we  jiromote  by  such 
conduct."  And  we  see  that  in  all  nations  there  is  some  regard 
to  good  faith  and  the  distribution  of  property,  some  respect  to 
the  obligtition  of  oaths,  some  attachments  to  relations  and 
friends.  All  men,  therefore,  acknowledge,  and  to  a  certjun 
extent  jiei-form,  those  things  which  really  tend  to  the  common 
goo<I.     And  though  crime  and  violence  sometimes  prevail,  y<'t 
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Ihcse  «re  like  diseaaes  in  the  body,  whicli  it  shakes  off  t  or  if, 
like  tliem,  tliey  prove  sonnitimes  mort«l  to  a  single  coaiiini- 
iiity,  yet  huniftii  sixiiety  is  irnmoj-tal.  and  the  contcrvmivo 
priiR-iijles  of  common  good  liave  in  the  end  far  more  eificiu^ 
(Ititti  those  whicii  dissolve  and  destroy  states. 

1 9.  We  may  reckon  the  happineas  consequent  on  virtue  as 
n  tnie  sanction  of  natui-al  law  annexed  to  it  by  its  author, 
and  thus  iiilfillrng  the  necessary  conditions  of  its  doiinition. 
And  though  some  have  laid  loss  stress  on  these  sanctions, 
and  deemed  virtue  its  own  reward,  and  gratitude  to  God  and 
man  its  best  motive,  yet  the  consent  of  nations  and  common 
experience  show  us,  that  the  observance  of  the  first  find,  whicJi 
is  the  common  good,  will  not  be  maintained  without  remu* 
neration  or  the  penal  consequences. 

20.  By  this  single  principle  of  common  good,  we  simplify 
the  method  of  nutiii-al  law,  and  ari-ange  its  secondary  |)re- 
ccpte  in  such  subordination  as  best  eronduces  to  the  general 
end.  Hence  moral  rules  give  way  in  particular  eases,  when 
they  come  in  collision  with  others  of  more  extensive  impor- 
tance. For  all  ideas  of  right  or  virtue  imply  a  relation  to 
tlie  system  and  nature  of  all  rational  beings.  And  the  princi- 
ples thus  deduced  a?  to  moral  conduct  are  generally  wp|>licuble 
to  political  societies,  whii'h,  in  their  two  leatling  institutions, 
—  the  division  of  pro()erty  and  the  coercive  power  of  the 
magistrate,  —  follow  the  steps  of  natui-al  law,  and  ailopt 
these  rules  of  polity,  because  they  perceive  them  to  promoto 
the  common  weal. 

21.  From  all  intermixture  of  scriptural  authority,  Cum- 
berland i>ropo3e3  to  absUiin,  building  only  on  reason  and 
experience ;  since  we  believe  the  Scrijitures  to  proceed  from 
Cod,  1)ecause  they  illustrate  and  promote  the  law  of  nature. 
He  aeeins  to  have  been  the  first  Christian  writer  wito  souglil 
to  establish  systematically  the  principles  of  moral  right  inde- 
pendently of  revelation.  They  are,  indeed,  Uiken  for  granted 
by  many,  especially  those  who  adopted  the  Platonic  language  i 
or  the  schoolmen  may  have  demonstrated  them  by  arguments 
derived  from  reason,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  without  some  coUate- 
rid  reference  to  theological  authority.  In  this  respect,  iherc- 
li)ie,  Cumberland  m.ay  be  deemed  to  m.ike  an  ejxx-h  in  the 
lii>tory  of  ethical  philosophy;  though  PulTendorf,  whose  work 
was  puldished  the  same  year,  may  have  nearly  equal  claims 
lo  it.    If  we  compare  the  Treatise  on  the  Laws  cC  Nature 
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iwith  the  DiTCtor  Dubitantinm  of  Taylor,  written  a  very  fcvr 
yeare  iKifbre,  we  slmll  find  ourselves  in  ti  new  world  of  moral 
I'easoning.  The  schoolmen  and  fathers,  the  canonists  and 
casnists,  liHTe  vanished  like  ghosta  nt  the  fics^t  daylight: 
tlie  continual  appeal  ia  to  ex[)erit'nee,  and  never  to  authority  ; 
CP,  if  authority  can  be  said  to  appear  at  all  in  the  pages  of 
Cumberland,  it  is  that  of  the  great  apostles  of  experimental 
jiliilosophy, —  Descartes  or  Huygens,  or  Harvey  or  Willis.  Hi» 
mind,  Ul)eral  and  comprehensive  aa  well  sis  acute,  had  been 
forcibly  impressed  with  the  discoveries  of  his  own  age,  both 
in  mathematical  science  and  in  what  is  now  more  strictly 
called  physiology.  From  this  armory  he  chose  his  weapons, 
and  employed  them,  in  some  instances,  with  great  sagacity  and 
de[ith  of  thougiit.  From  the  brilliant  success  also  of  the- 
modem  analysis,  aa  well  na  from  the  natural  prejudice  in 
'  favor  of  a  mathematical  method,  which  arises  from  the  ac- 
I V iiowledged  superiority  of  that  science  in  the  determination 
I  of  its  pn)i)er  truths,  he  was  led  to  expect  more  from  the  use 
I  of  similar  processes  in  moral  reasoning  than  we  have  found 
justified  by  experience.  And  this  annloj^y  hiul  probably  some 
Jeffect  on  one  of  the  chief  en-ors  of  his  ethical  system,  —  the 
[reduction,  at  least  in  theory,  of  the  morality  of  actions  to 
fdclinite  odculation. 

22.  The  prolegomena  or  preface  to  Cumberland's  treatise 
[eontains  that  statement  of  his  system   with  which         ^ 
|we   have  been  hitherto  concerned,  and  which  the    uxiMudni 

diole  volume  does  but  cx[>and-     His  manner  of    »"«'""""'^ 
|reasoning  is  diffuse,  abounding  in  repetitions,  and  often  excup- 
leive  ;  we  cannot  avoid  perceiving  that  he  labors  long  on  pro- 
I  positions  which  no  adversary  would  dispute,  or  on  which  the 
[dispute  could  be   little  else  than  one  of  verbal  definition. 
►  This,  however,  is  almost  the  universal  failing  of  preceding 
f  j)hiloso|)her8,  and  waa  only  put  an  end  to,  if  it  can  Imj  said 
yet  to  have  ceased,  by  the  sharper  logic  of  controversy  which 
r     a  more  general  regard  to  metiiphyi"icid  inquiries,  and  a  juater 
^^■een.se  of  the  value  of  words,  brougiit  into  use. 
^m     23.  The  question  between  Cumberland  and  his  adversaries, 
that  is,  the  school  of  Uobbcs,  is  stated  to  be,  whether  certain 
jirojiositions  of  immutable  truth,  directing  the  voluntary  ac- 
tions uf  men  in  choosing  good  and  avoiding  evil,  and  impos- 
ting  an  obligation  upon  them,  independently  of  civil  laws,  are 
I  tiecessaj-ily  suggested  to  the  mind  by  the  nature  uf  things  and 
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Iiy  that  of  mankind.  And  the  affirmative  of  this  qnestknt  b« 
undertakes  to  prove  from  a  consnleration  of  the  nature  of 
bolh :  from  which  many  particular  rules  might  be  deduced, 
LuC  above  all  that  which  cotnprcheuda  »\l  the  rest,  aud 
is  the  basis  of  his  tlieory ;  namely,  that  the  gi'catesl  possi- 
ble benevolence  (not  a  mere  languid  tleaire,  b»t  an  enca'gotic 
principle)  of  eveiy  rational  agent  towards  nil  the  rest  coiksti- 
lutes  the  happiest  condition  of  each  and  of  all,  so  far  a^ 
de|tends  on  their  own  power,  an<l  is  necessarily  required  lot 
tlieir  greatest  happiness;  whence  the  cunuuun  gjiod  ia  the 
Kupreme  law.  That  God  is  tlic  uutiior  of  this  hiw  a|>|K.'ars 
evident  from  hia  being  the  autlior  of  all  nature  and  of  all 
the  physical  laws  accuixluig  to  which  impressions  are  made  on 
oui'  miuds. 

24.  It  is  easy  to  olwerve  by  daily  exitericnce,  that  we  have 
the  power  of  doing  good  to  others,  luid  thuL  no  men  are  so 
Lappy  or  so  Bccure  as  they  who  most  exert  thi.s.  And  this 
may  be  proved  synthetically  and  in  that  more  rigorous  metho«l 
iv'hich  he  aiVccts,  though  it  now  and  then  leads  the  i-etuJer  away 
fi-om  the  siniplct^t  argiunent,  by  considering  oiu'  own  tiiculties 
of  speecli  aTid  language,  the  cajmcities  of  the  hand  and  coun- 
tenaitcu,  the  skill  we  ]ioi<sefls  in  sciences,  and  in  useful  unsi 
all  of  which  conduce  to  the  pocial  life  of  mankind  aud  lo  their 
mutual  eo-opei-Htion  luid  beuetit.  W'katever  pret^ervi's  and 
perfects  the  nature  of  any  thing,  —  that  is  to  be  ciilit-d  j;<xid| 
and  tlie  opposite,  evil :  so  tliat  llobbes  has  crudely  usserlvd 
good  to  resjtcct  only  the  agent  desiring  it,  and  consequently 
to  be  variable,  lu  this  it  will  bo  seen  lliat  the  disj>ute  u 
chiefly  vei-bal. 

25.  Two  corollaries  of  great  importance  in  the  tbt'iory  of 
ethics  spring  fi-om  a  consideration  of  our  ph^-sical  fxjwert. 
The  fii-st  is,  that,  inasmuch  as  they  are  limited  by  their 
nature,  we  should  never  seek  to  transgress  their  bounds, 
but  distiuguisli,  ns  the  Stoics  did,  tilings  within  our  rtuirht 
rj  t<}>'  i//dv,  from  those  beyond  it,ru  ovk  If'  ^/uv,  thus  relieving  tmr 
minds  from  anxious  [lassious,  and  tunung  them  to  tb«  prudent 
use  of  the  meutis  assigned  to  us.  The  other  is  one  which 
ap)dios  more  cloi'ely  lo  his  geuend  principle  of  morals ;  that, 
as  all  we  can  do  in  retyped  of  othei-s,  and  all  the  eujo^meut 
we  or  they  can  have  of  particular  things,  is  limited  to  certain 
persons,  as  well  as  by  space  and  timd  we  perceive  the  nect«- 
■ity  of  difitribution,  both  as  to  things,  froia  wlucli  spring  tlic 
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:Jits  of  property,  and  ns  to  peraons,  by  wiucb  our  l)enevo- 

fice,  tli(m<rl>  a  general  rule  iu  itdelf,  is  practically  directed 

kwiirds   individuals.     For  the  conservation  of  an  Jiggregate 

liote  is  tlie  samu  as  that  of  its  divided  parts,  that  is,  of 

Bgle  persons,  wliich  requires  a  distributive  exercise  of  the 

fere  of  each.     Hence  pro{)erty  and  dominion,  or  meuri%  and 

turn,  in  the  most  general  sense,  ai-e  consequences  from  tlie 

general  law  of  nature.     Without  a  support  from  that  law, 

according  to  Cumberland,  without  a  positive  tendency  to  the 

good  of  all  rational  agcntH,  we  should  have  no  right  even  to 

■kings  necessary  for  our  preservatiou ;  nor  Lave  we  that  right, 

^m  a  gi-eater  evil  would  be  incuri-ed  by  our  preservation  thaa 

^w  nur  destruction.     It  may  be  added,  as  a  more  universal 

^pflection,  that,  aa  all  which  we  see  iu  nature  is  so  framed  aa 

to  purse ve re  iu  its  uppuitited  state,  and  as  the  human  body  ia 

endowed  witii  the  power  of  throwing  olf  whatever  is  noxious 

and  threatens  the  integrity  of  its  conditiou,  wc  may  judge 

from  this  that  tlie  conservation  of  mankind  in  its  best  state 

must  be  the  dt^iga  of  nature,  and  tliat  their  own  voluntary 

iu;tions  conducing  to  that  end  must  be  such  as  the  Author  of 

nature  commands  and  approves. 

26.  Cumberland  next  endeavors,  by  an  enlarged  analysis  of 
the  mentid  and  bodily  structure  of  mankind,  to  evince  their 
afttitude  for  the  social  virtues,  that  is,  for  the  general  benevo- 
lence which  is  the  primm-y  law  of  nature.     Wo  have  the 
power  of  knowing  these  by  our  rational  faculty,  which   is 
the  judge  of  right  and  wrong,  that  is,  of  what  ia  conformable 
to  the  great  law ;  and  by  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind,  aa 
well  aa  by  the  use  of  language,  we  generalize  and  reduce 
to  propositions  the  dctermiuiitious  of  reason.     We  Imve  also 
tiie   power  of  comparison,  and   of  perceiving  analogies,  by 
»n?  of  which  we  estimate  degrees  of  good.     And,  if  we  are 
u'ful  to  guard  against  deciding  without  clear  and  ade<iuHte 
|>rehension8  of  tilings,  our  reasua  will  not  mislead  us.     The 
Burvance  of  something  like  this  general  law  of  nature  by 
ferior  animals,  which  rarely,  as  Cumberland  suftposes,  attack 
se  of  the  same  species,  and  in  certain  instances  live  together, 
MS  if  by  a  compact,  for  mutual  aid ;  the  peculiar  contrivances 
jn  tho  human   body  which   seem  designed   for  the  maintu- 
^Bfice  of  society ;   the  possession  of  speech,  the  pathognomic 
Countenance,  the  etHciency  of  the  hand,  a  longevity  l>eyond 
the  lower  animals,  the  duration  of  the  sexual  appetite  thniugh' 
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out  the  ycnr,  with  several  other  arguments  derived  from 
toray, — are  urged  tliroughout  this  chapter  against  the  unsocial 
theory  of  Hohbes. 

27.  Natursil  good  is  dcf3ne<]  by  Cumberland  with  more  hitl' 
tude  than  has  been  used  by  Paley  and  by  those  of  a  late 
Bi-lioul,  who  confine  it  to  happiness  or  pleasurable  perception* 
Whafever  conduces  to  the  preservation  of  an  intelligent  being, 
or  to  the  perfection  of  his  {wwers,  he  accounts  to  be  good, 
without  regaitl  to  enjoyment.  And  for  this  he  appeals  to  ex« 
perience ;  since  we  desire  existence,  as  well  as  the  extension 
of  our  j)owers  of  action,  for  their  own  sakes.  It  is  o*"  grunt 
importance  to  acquire  a  clear  notion  of  what  is  truly  good, 
that  is,  of  what  serves  most  to  the  ika[>pine8s  and  perfection 
of  every  one ;  since  all  the  secondary  laws  of  nature,  that  is,i 
the  rules  of  particular  virtues,  derive  their  authority  from  tJiisi 
effect.  These  rules  may  be  compared  one  with  another  as  to 
the  probability  as  well  as  the  value  of  their  effects  upon  the 
gc^neral  good;  and  he  anticipates  greater  advantage  from 
the  emi>loyraent  of  mathematical  reasoning  and  even  analytical 
fonns  in  moral  philosophy  than  the  different  nature  of  the 
subjects  would  justify,  even  if  tiie  fundamental  principle  of 
converting  the  theoiy  of  ethics  into  calculation  could  be 
allowed.' 

28.  A  law  of  nature,  meaning  one.  subordinate  to  the  great 
principle  of  benevolence,  is  defined  by  Cumberland  to  be  « 
proiw?ition  manifested  by  the  nature  of  things  to  the  minil 
according  to  the  will  of  the  First  Cause,  and  pointing  out  nn 
action  tending  to  the  gO(jd  of  mtiomd  beings,  fnjm  the  pei^ 
formance  of  which  an  adequate  reward,  or  from  the  negleit 
of  which  a  punishment,  will  ensue  by  the  nature  of  stu'li 
rational  beings,  Eveiy  part  of  this  detlnition  he  proves 
with  exceeding  prolixity  in  the  longest  chapter,  namely,  the 
fifth,  of  his  treatise  ;  but  we  have  already  seen  the  foundatioin 
of  his  theory  upon  which  it  irsta.  It  will  be  evident  to  tJie 
i-eaxler  of  tliis  chapter,  that  lx>tli  Butler  and  Paley  have  k-on 
largely  indebted  to  CumberlMnd.''  Nnturnl  obligation  lie  tli- 
fines  thus :  No  other  necessity  determines  the  will  to  act  ilisui 
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llmt  of  avo!din{;  evil  an<l  of  seeking  good,  bo  far  as  appoara 
■to  l>e  in  our  powev.'  Monil  obligjition  is  more  limited,  and 
6i8  differtiitly  defined.*  lint  the  main  point,  as  he  justly 
obsenes,  of  tlie  controversy  is  the  connection  l>etwc<?n  tlifl 
tendency  of  each  man's  actions,  taking  them  collectively 
Uirough  hi»  life,  to  the  good  of  the  whole,  and  that  to  his  own 
L'ateet  happiness  and  perieclion.  This  he  undertakes  to 
Jiow,  premising  that  it  is  two-fold;  consisting  inimcdialely 
the  pleaj^ure  attaclied  to  virtue,  and  ultimately  in  the 
rewards  which  it  obtains  from  God  and  from  man.  God,  as  a 
rational  being,  cannot  1«  supposed  to  act  without  an  end,  or  to 
have  a  greater  end  than  the  general  good ;  that  is,  the  hnppi- 
neas  and  perfection  of  his  creatures.*  And  his  will  may  not 
only  be  shown  a  priori,  by  the  consideration  of  his  esscn<'e 
*nd  attributes,  but  by  the  effects  of  virtue  and  vice  in  the 
order  of  nature  which  he  has  established.  The  rewards 
and  punishments  which  follow  at  the  hands  of  men  are  equally 
obvious ;  and  whether  we  reganl  men  aa  God's  intitrumcnts, 
or  as  voluntary  ag«nt.«,  demonstrate  that  virtue  is  the  highest 
prudence.  These  arguments  are  urged  rather  tediously,  and 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  encounter  all  the  difficulties  which 
■it  is  desirable  to  overcome. 

29.  Two  objections  might  be  alleged  against  this  kind  of 
proof:  that  the  rewanls  and  jmniphments  of  moral  actions  are 
too  uncertain  to  be  accounted  clear  proofis  of  the  will,  of  God, 
and  consequently  of  their  natural  obligation ;  mid  that,  by  lay- 
ing so  much  stress  upon  them,  we  make  private  happiness  tiio 
measure  of  good.  These  he  endeavore  to  repel.  'Ilie  contin- 
gency of  a  future  consequence  ha-s  a  detcmiinate  vahie,  wlii<  h, 
if  it  more  than  conipensatess  for  good  or  evil,  the  evil  or  go<xl 
of  a  present  action,  ought  to  be  deemed  a  prtmf  given  by  (he 
Author  of  nature,  that  reward  or  punishment  are  annexed  to 
Jie  action,  as  much  as  if  they  were  its  necessary  eon.ie- 
juencea.*  This  argument,  perhaps  sophistical,  is  au  instnnco 
»f  the  calculating  method  ailected  by  Cumberland,  and  whi<h 
•re  may  presume,  from  the  then  recent  application  of  aiiidysis 
o  probability,  he  was  the  first  to  adopt  on  such  an  occasion. 
Paley  is  sometimes  fond  of  a  similar  process.  But,  after  these 
jnalhematical  reasonings,  he  dwells,  as  before,  on  the  bene- 
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ficiaT  effccta  of  virtue,  and  conclude*  that  many  of  them  aw 
to  uniform  as  to  leave  no  donbt  ao  it)  tlie  intention  of  the  Cre- 
ator. Agmtjst  the  charge  of  po9t|>oning  the  pulilic  goo«I  lo 
that  of  the  a*enL,  he  protesta  that  it  is  wholly  contrary  to  his 
principle,  winch  permita  no  one  to  preserve  hia  life,  or  what 
is  neoesaary  for  it,  at  the  expense  of  a  greater  good  to  the 
whole.'  But  his  explication  of  the  question  ends  iu  repeating, 
that  no  single  man's  greatest  felicity  can  by  the  nature  of 
things  be  inconsistent  with  that  of  nil ;  and  that  every  such 
liy|X)the«i9  is  to  be  rejected  b»  an  impossible  condition  of  the 
problem.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  Cumlierland  nsea  always 
the  same  language  on  the  question,  whether  private  hiippinuss 
ia  lite  final  motive  of  action,  which  iu  this  part  of  the  uliapter 
be  wholly  denifts. 

W.  From  the  establishment  of  this  primary  law  of  univer- 
sal benevolence,  Cumberland  next  deduces  the  chief  secondary 
piinciples,  which  are  commonly  called  the  moral  virtues. 
And  among  these  he  gives  the  first  place  to  justice,  which  be 
eeema  to  consider,  by  too  lax  an  use  of  terms  or  too  imperfect 
an  analogy,  as  corapi-ehending  the  social  duties  of  liberality, 
courtesy,  and  domestic  allisction.  The  right  of  property, 
which  is  the  foundaiion  of  jtialice,  he  rests  entirely  on  its 
tiecessity  for  the  common  good  :  wliatever  is  required  for  that 
prime  end  of  moral  action  being  itaelf  obligatory  on  moral 
agents,  they  are  Iwund  to  establish  and  to  maintain  separate 
rights.  And  all  right  so  wholly  depends  on  this  instrumes- 
tality  to  good,  that  the  rightfid  sovereignty  of  God  over  his 
creatures  is  not  founded  on  that  relation  which  he  tieors  to 
them  as  their  Maker,  much  less  on  his  mere  fiower,  but  on  his 
wisdom  and  goodness,  through  which  his  omnipotence  works 
ooly  for  their  ha|>piues3.  But  this  happiness  van  only  bo 
attained  by  mennj>  of  an  absolute  right  over  them  in  their 
Maker,  which  is  tlierefore  to  be  reckoned  a  natund  law. 

31.  The  good  of  all  ratioual  beings  is  a  complex  wh<d(^ 
t»e!ng  uothing  but  the  aggregate  of  good  enjoyed  by  cftcli. 
We  can  only  act  in  our  projjer  spheres,  laboring  lo  do  good. 
But  this  lal)or  will  be  fruitless,  or  ratlier  mischievoua,  if  we 
do  not  keep  in  mind  the  higher  gradations  which  terminate  ia 

'  "  Baa  cuj<i»<iuc  <l'Ii<-lt<v<  »t  pun  ttUiIo  ntioncni  qniun  hnbrt  niitu  homo  ait  tp 
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universal  benerolence.  No  man  must  seek  his  own  advnntage 
otherwise  tli.in  that  of  his  fiimily  jierniits ;  or  provide  tor  bis 
farailj  to  the  detriment  of  his  countTy ;  or  promote  tlie  good 
of  his  country  at  the  ex{>ense  of  mankind ;  or  serve  tnaukJnd, 

I  if  it  were  possible,  without  regard  to  the  majesty  of  God-'  It 
18  indeed  sufficient  that  the  mind  should  acknowledge  and 
recollect  this  principle  of  conduct,  without  having  it  present 
on  every  single  occjision.  But,  where  moral  difticiilties  arise, 
Cumberland  contends  that  the  general  good  is  the  only  mea> 
sure  by  which  we  are  to  detennine  the  lawfulness  of  actions, 
I       Or  the  preferent^  due  to  one  above  another. 

32.  In  conclusion  he  passes  to  political  authority,  deriving 
it  from  the  same  prinpi[>le,  and  comments  with  severity  and 

»  success,  though  in  the  verbose  style  usual  to  him,  ou  the  sys- 
tem of  Ilobbes.     It  Is,  however,  worthy  of  remark,  that  he 
not  only  peremptorily  declares  the  irreyponsibility  of  the  su- 
preme magistrate  in  all  cases,  but  seems  to  give  him  a  more 
arbitrary  latitude  in  the  choice  of  mesisures,  so  long  as  lie  does 
not  violate  the  chief  negative  precepts  of  the  Deciilogue,  than 
L   is  consistent  with  lus  own  fundami-nlal  nde  of  always  seeking 
H'tlic  greatest  good.     He  endeavors  to  throw  upon  Ilobbes,  aa 
H*  was  not  uncommon  with  the  latter's  theologiiral  opponents,  the 
H"  imputation  of  encouraging  rebellion  while  he  seemed  to  sop- 
^  jwrt  absolute  power;   and  observes  with  lull  as  much  trutli, 
that,  if  kings  are  bound  by  no  natural  law,  the  rejison  for  their 
institution,  namely,  the  security  of  mankind,  assigned  by  the 
author  of  the  Leviathan,  falls  to  the  ground. 
H       33.  I  have  gone  rather  at  length  into  a  kind  of  analysis  of 
B  this  treatise  because  it  ia  now  very  little  read,  and 
H     yet  was  of  great  importance  in  the  aniuUa  of  ethical  c-timb^r-  °" 
I       philosophy.     It  was,  if  not  a  text-lKX>k  in  either  of  '••«*'"  *^*- 
^L  our  universities,  concerning  which  I  am  not  confi- 
V  dent,  the  basis  of  the  system  therein  taught,  and  of  the  books 
'       which  have  had  most  influence  in  this  country.     Ilutcheson, 
Law,  Paley,  Priestley,  Bentham,  belong,  no  doubt  some  of 
them  unconsciously,  to  the  school  founded  by  Cumberland. 
Hutcheson  atlopted  the  principle  of  general  benevolence  as  the 
standard  of  virtue;  but,  by  limiting  the  definition  of  good  to 
happiness  alone,  he  sitnpliiied  the  scheme  of  Cumberland,  who 
liad  included  conser^'ation  and  enlargement  of  capacity  in  its 
'  delimtiou.     He  rejected  also  what  encumbers  the  whole  eys- 
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tem  of  liifl  predecessor.  —  the  including  the  Supreme  Being 
among  those  rational  agente  wIjosh?  good  we  are  Ixjund  to  ptti- 
nioie.  The  schoolmen,  as  well  as  iJiose  whom  they  followed, 
deeming  it  necessary  to  predicate  mclaphysiciil  infinity  of  all 
the  divine  attributes,  reckoned  unalterable  beatitude  in  tbo 
number.  Upon  such  a  subject  no  wise  man  would  like  to  dog- 
matize. The  difficulties  on  both  sides  are  very  great,  and 
perhaps  among  the  most  intricate  to  which  the  mumentoua 
problem  concerning  the  cause  of  evil  has  given  rise.  Cum- 
berland, whose  mind  does  not  seem  to  liave  been  much  framed 
to  wrestle  with  mysteries,  evades,  in  his  lax  verbosity,  what 
might  pcqtlex  his  readers. 

34.  In  establishing  the  will  of  a  supreme  lawgiver  as 
essential  to  the  law  of  nature,  he  is  followed  by  the  b'shop  of 
Carlisle  and  Paley,  as  well  as  by  the  majority  of  Knglish 
moraliiits  in  the  eighteenth  century.  But  while  Paley  deems 
the  recognition  of  a  future  slate  so  essential,  that  he  even 
includes  in  the  definition  of  viitue  that  it  is  performed  "for 
the  sake  of  everhisting  liappinea.s,"  Cumberland  not  only 
oniiu  this  erroneous  ajid  almost  paradoxical  condition,  hut 
vciy  slightly  alludes  to  another  life,  though  he  thinks  it  proba- 
ble from  the  stings  of  conscience  and  on  oilier  grounds  ;  resting 
the  whole  argument  on  the  c<Mlain  consequences  of  virtue  and 
vice  in  the  jiresent,  but  guarding  jusUy  against  Uie  supposition 
that  any  difference  ol'  happiness  in  moral  agents  con  affect  the 
immediate  question  except  such  as  is  the  mere  result  of  thuir 
own  behavior.  If  any  one  had  urged,  like  Paley,  that,  unless 
wC  take  a  future  state  into  considei-ntion,  the  result  of  cmlculnt' 
ing  our  own  advantage  will  either  not  always  be  in  favor  of 
virtue,  or,  in  consequence  of  the  violence  of  passion,  .will  not 
always  seem  so,  Cumberland  would  probably  have  denied  the 
foiTuer  alternative,  and  replied  to  the  otlier,  that  we  can  only 
prove  the  truth  of  our  theorems  in  moral  philosophy,  &t\i 
cannot  comj)el  men  to  ndo[)t  them. 

So.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  whose  notice  of  Cumberland  is 
rather  too  superficial,  and  hardly  recognizes  his  influence  oo 
philosophy,  observes  that  "the  forma  of  scholastic  argumenl 
serve  more  to  encnraher  his  style  than  to  insure  his  exact- 
ness." '  There  is  not,  however,  much  of  scholastic  form  in  thfl 
treatise  on  the  Laws  of  Nature;  and  tikis  is  cxi)re(v?ly  dis- 
claimed in  the  preface.     But  he  has,  as  we  have  intimated,  • 
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» great  deal  too  much  of  a  matht'matical  line  of  arfTumeiif  which 
(Kver  iliustraled  Lis  u)euiiin<r,  and  has  Bometimed  inLslud  his 
judgmenL     AVe  owo  probably  to  his  fondness  for  tliis  specious 
Uliisiou,  I  mean  the  tippU<'ulion  of  reasonings  upon  quantity  lo 
monil  Huhjiictd,  the  dangerous  xophisni,  tbivt  ii  dirtict  calcula 
tion  of  liie  iitj;lie.'*t  good,  and  that  not  relalix'oly  to  particulars, 
but  to  all  rational  heinga,  is  the  measure  of  virtuous  ai-lions, 
the  teat  bj  which  we  are  to  try  our  own  condu(;t  mid  that  of 
others.     And   the   int«rv'eution   of  general   rules,  by  which 
J      Paley  endeavored  to  ililute  and  render  palatable  this  calculatr 
H^ttiK  scheme  of  utility,  aeems  no  more  to  have  occurred  to 
^KCuiubei'land  than  it  was  adopted  by  Beuthntiu 
H     36.  Thus,  aa  Taylor's  Ductor  Dubitantium  is  nearly  the  last 
Bof  a  declining  schwd,  C'uinVierland's  I^aw  of  Nature  may  be 
justly  consiilered  )us  the  lierald,  especially  in  Englaml,  of  a  new 
L  ethical  philosoi)hy,  of  which  the  main  characteristics   were, 
B  first,  that  it  stood  complete  in  itself  without  the  aid  of  revehv- 
^■tion;    secondly,  that  it  appealed  to  no   authority  of  earlier 
writers  wluUever,  though  it  sometimes  used  them  in  illuatra- 
^tion;  thirdly,  that  it  availed  it-ielf  of  oh.servatinn  and  ex|)eri- 
^kenoe,  alleging  them  generally,  but  almlaining  from  particular 
^instances  of  either,  and  making,  above  all.  no  display  of  erudi- 
tion; and,  fourthly,  that  it  entered  very  little  u|>on  casuistry, 
^leaving  the  application  of  piimiples  to  the  reader. 
^1     37.  In  the  pame  yejir,  IKT'i.  a  work  still   more  generally 
^■dlstinguiijhed    than    that   of  Cninl)erland  vmn   puli- 
Hlished  at  LunfU  in  Sweden,  by  Samuel  Puffendorf,  a  lbVo"' 
"  Baxon  by  birth,  who  filled  the  clifiir  of  moral  iihih*-  N"'"™'""! 

Iinphy  in  that  re<;ently-iounUed  nntversity,  llus 
large  treatise,  On  the  Law  ol"  Nature  and  Nations,  in  eight 
boots,  was  abridged  by  the  author,  but  not  without  some 
Tarintiomj,  in  one  perhaps  more  usefcd,  On  the  Duties  of  a 
Man  and  a  Citizen.  Both  have  been  trans^lated  into  French 
•od  English  :  both  were  long  studied  in  the  foreign  umvei-si- 
ties,  and  even  in  our  own.  Fuffendi>rf  has  been  perhaps,  in 
moral  philosophy,  of  greater  authority  than  Grotius,  with 
^-  whom  he  ia  frequently  named  in  conjunction  ;  but  tliis  is  not 
^ftthe  case  in  international  jurisprudence. 

^M  •    38.  Pulfendoi-l",  after  a  very  «lifiuae  and  tedinical  chaptet 
H4)a  moral  beings,  or  modes,  proceeds  to  assert  a  de-  Aiuiiv^kof 
"tnonstrative  rertuinty  in  moral  science,  but  seems  "'•«  ""A. 
Dot  to  loaiutaiu  an  iuhereui  right  aud  wrong  in  actions  atit«* 
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cedent  to  all  law  ;  referring  the  rule  of  morality  aV  •■••  'i  -r  to 
tlie  divine  appointment,     lie  ends,  however,  by  a<l  'ml 

man's  constitution  being  what  it  is,  Grod  could  iim  ivKmnit 
inconsistency  liave  given  him  any  other  law  than  that  under 
which  he  lives.^  We  discern  good  from  evil  by  tlie  nnderstand* 
in;;,  which  judgment,  when  exercised  on  our  own  actions,  ia 
called  conscience ;  but  he  strongly  protests  against  any  such 
Jurisdiction  of  conscience,  indejiendent  of  reason  and  know- 
ledge, as  some  have  asserted.  This  notion  "  wiis  first  intro- 
duced by  the  schoolmen,  and  has  been  maintained  in  these 
latter  ages  by  the  crafty  casuists  for  the  better  securing  of 
men's  minds  and  fortunes  to  their  own  fortune  and  ndvan- 
faige."'  Pulfendorf  was  a  goo<l  deal  imbued  with  the  Luthe- 
ran bigotry  which  did  no  justice  to  any  religion  but  ite  own. 

39.  Law  alone  creates  obligation :  no  one  can  l>e  obliged 
except  towards  a  superior.  But,  to  compel  and  to  oblige  bwing 
different  things,  it  is  required  for  this  latter  that  we  should 
have  received  some  great  goo«l  at  the  hands  of  a  suporior, 
or  have  voluntarily  submitted  to  his  will.  This  scema  to 
involve  an  antecedent  moriU  right,  which  Piiffendoi-Pg  general 
theory  denies."  Barbeyrac,  his  able  and  watchful  commontK- 
lor,  derives  obligation  from  our  natural  dependence  on  the 
supreme  authority  of  God,  who  can  punish  the  disobedient 
and  reward  others.  In  order  to  make  laws  obligatory,  it  in 
necessary,  according  to  Puffendorf,  that  we  should  know  Ixttli 
the  law  and  the  hiwgiver's  authority.  Actions  are  goo<l  or 
evil,  as  they  conform  more  or  less  to  law.  And,  coming  to 
consider  the  peculiar  qualities  of  moral  action.;,  he  intro<lucc9 
the  di.^tiuction  of  ptti-Pect  and  imperlect  rights,  objecting  to 
that  of  Grotius  and  the  Roman  lawyei-s,  expletive  and  distri* 
butive  justice*  This  first  book  of  Puffendorf  ts  very  dilfi»o| 
and  some  chapters  are  wholly  omitted  in  the  abriilgment 

4v'.  The  natural  state  of  man,  such  as  in  theoi-y  we  may 
su])poHe,  is  one  in  which  he  was  never  placed,  *•  thrown  ijilo 
the  world  at  a  venture,  and  then  left  entirely  to  himself  with 
no  larger  endowments  of  body  or  mind  than  such  as  we  now 
di«over  in  men."  This,  however,  he  seems  to  tliiuk  phywi* 
cally  possible  to  have  been,  which  I  should  incline  to  question, 
Man,  in  a  state  of  nature,  is  subject  to  no  earthly  su|>crior; 
but  we  must  not  infer  thence  that  he  is  incapable  of  law,  and 
Las  u  right  to  every  thing  that  is  pmfituble  to  himself.  I^ui 
'OX  «  c.  a.  *  C  6.  •  c.  J. 
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afler  dkcusslng  the  position  of  Hobbcs,  that  a  state  of  nature 
is  a  state  of  war,  he  ends  by  admitting  tliat  the  desire  of 
peace  is  too  weak  and  uncertain  a  security  for  its  pruservatioa 
among  mankind/ 

41.  The  law  of  nature  he  derives  not  from  consent  of  na- 
tions, nor  from  personal  utility,  but  from  the  condition  of 
man.     It  is  discoverable  by  reason:    its  obligation  is   from 

f  God.  He  denies  that  it  is  founded  on  tlie  intrinsic  lionesty 
or  turpitude  of  actions.  It  was  free  to  God  whether  he 
would  create  an  animal  to  whom  the  present  law  of  naturo 
should  be  applicable.  But,  supposing  all  things  human  to 
remain  constant,  the  law  of  nature,  though  owing  its  institu- 
tion to  the  free  will  of  God,  remains  unalterable.  He  there- 
fore neither  agrees  wholly  with  those  who  deem  of  this  lavr 
as  of  one  arbitrary  and  mutable  at  Gotl's  pleasure,  nor  with 
those  who  look  upon  it  as  an  image  of  his  essential  holiness 
and  justice.  For  he  doubts  whether  the  law  of  nature  is 
altogether  conformed  to  the  divine  attributes  as  to  a  type; 

I  since  we  cannot  acquire  a  right  witli  rcsi>ect  to  God:  so  that 
his  jui»tice  must  be  of  a  dilJbrent  kind  iVora  ours.     Common 

'  consent,  again,  is  an  insufficient  basis  of  natural  law^  few  men 
having  searched  into  the  foundations  of  their  assent,  even  if 

I  "we  could  find  a  more  general  consent  than  is  the  case.     And 

[iere  he  expatiates,  in  the  style  of  Montaigne's  schoiil,  on  tlie 
■variety  of  moral  opinions.^  PuiTendorf  next  attacks  those 
■who  resolve  right  into  self-interest.  But  unfortunately  he 
only  proves  that  men  of\cn  mistake  their  interest.  "  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  fancy  it  will  be  profitable  to  you  to  lake 
away  either  by  fraud  or  violence  what  anotJier  man  has  ac- 
quired by  his  labor;  since  others  have  not  only  the  power 
of  resisting  you,  but, of  tj»king  the  same  freedom  with  your 
goods  and  possessions."^  This  is  evidently  no  answer  to 
Ilobbes  or  Spinosa. 

42.  Tlie  nature  of  man,  his  wants,  his  [Xjwers  of  doing  mis- 
chief to  others,  his  means  nf  mutual  a-ssistance,  j^how  tlutt  he 
<*aunot  be  supported  in  things  necessary  and  convenient  to 
him  without  society,  so  that  others  may  promote  his  interests. 

j-1It;nce  sociableness  is  a  primary  law  of  nature;  and  all  .iclions 
tending  towards  it  are  comfnan<k'<l,  as  the  opprwite  are  for- 
bidden, by  that  law.  In  ihia  he  agrees  with  Gi'oliiis;  and, 
aAer  he  bad  beirome  acquainted  with  Cumberland's  work^ 
I  ub,  u.  o.  a.  >  0.  &  •  0. 3. 
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observes  thai  tlic  funilamental  law  of  that  wnter,  to  lire  for 
the  crjmraon  good  nnd  sliow  Wiievolence  towanis  all  men,  dwea 
rtot  difter  from  liis  own.  He  partly  ex|ilains,  and  parttjr 
answers,  the  tlicory  of  Ilobbcs.  From  Groliiis  \ie  disaeiitB  m 
denying  that  ihe  law  of  nature  woald  be  binding  without 
religion,  but  does  not  think  the  soul's  immortality  esflentiul  10 
it.*  The  bedt  divisiou  of  nalund  luw  is  into  duties  UiwanL) 
CMirselvea  and  towards  otiter».  But  in  the  abridged  work,  the 
Duties  of  a  Man  and  a  Citizen,  he  adds  those  towards  God. 

43.  The  former  class  of  duties  he  ilJuoirated  wiih  inm-fa 
prolixity  and  needless  quotation,^  and  passes  to  the  rijilit  af 
eelf-ilefence,  which  s<;ems  to  be  the  debatable  frontier  l»etwcai 
the  two  classes  of  obligation.  In  this  chapter,  Putfendoif  is 
free  from  the  extreme  scrupulousness  of  Grotius;  yet  he 
differs  frotu  him,  as  well  as  from  Barhuyrac  luid  Li>cke,  in 
denyinp;  the  ri;*ht  of  attacking  tlie  aggi*essor,  where  a  stranger 
has  been  injured,  unless  where  we  ure  bound  to  him  by 
promise." 

44.  All  persons,  as  is  evident,  ore  bound  to  repair  wilful 
Injury,  and  even  that  arising  from  tiieir  neglect ;  but  not 
where  they  have  not  been  m  faulu*  Yet  the  civil  action 
ol>  fMnperiem,  for  casual  damage  by  a  beajst  or  slave,  whicii 
Grotius  held  to  be  mei-ely  of  positive  law,  and  whic^li  our 
own  (in  the  only  applicable  case)  does  not  reeogniiiu, 
PufFendorf  thinks  grounded  on  natural  nght.  He  eonstdcis 
eevenU  questions  of  repiration,  chiefly  such  aa  we  find  in 
Grotius.  From  these,  after  some  iiite.rme<liule  disipiisitioiw 
on  moral  duties,  he  comes  to  the  more  extensive  province  of 
casuistry, — the  obligation  of  promises.*  These,  for  the  roost 
pait,  give  perfect  righta  which  may  be  enforced,  thougli  ihii  is 
not  universal:  hence  promises  may  themselves  be  called 
imperfect  or  jierfect.  The  former,  or  nitda  pacta,  seem  to  be 
obligjitory  rather  by  the  rules  of  vcmcity,  and  tor  tJie  suke  of 
maintaining  confidence  among  men,  tlian  in  strict  justice;  yet 
he  endeavors  to  refute  the  opinion  of  a  jurist,  who  held  jiuda 
pctrlu  to  involve  no  obligiition  beyond  n  compensation  for 
damage.  Free  consent  and  knowledge  of  the  whole  subject 
are  required  for  the  validity  of  a  promise  :  hence  dmnkenncsn 
Uikes  away  its  obligation.*  Whether  a  minor  is  bound  in  cou- 
scivnce,  though  not  in  law,  has  been  disputed  ;  the  I^mish 
casuists  all  denying  it,  aidosa  be  has  received  «n  lulvuntniQ: 
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,  La  Placcife,  it  spcnis,  iiftor  the  time  of  PuffVindorf,  iJioiigh  a 
^Tcry  rigid  moralist,  conlines  the  ohlifrHtioii  to  cases  where  I  ho 
rthor  ]Mirl.y  BUBtains  any  real  darnHgo  by  the  noii-periw-mariue. 
The  world,   in   some   instances  at  lotist,  would  exiwt  mora 
thaui  the  strictest  casuists.     Promiaea  were  invalidated,  though 
fnot  always  mutual  contract!*,  by  error;  and  fraud  in  the  otiicr 
party  anniib  a  contract.     There  can  be  no  (jbll^ation,  Puffen- 
dw-(  maintainn,  without  a  correfi[>ou<liii>^  right :    hence   fear 
arising  fitiin  tlie  fault  of  the  other  party  iuvalidates  a  f)romise. 
But  lho?p  made  to  pirates  or  rebels,  not  being'  extolled  by 
I  fear,  are  lauding.     Vowa  to  G<xl  lie  deeiue  not  binding,  uuleaa 
j accepted  by  him;  but  he  thinks  that  we  may  presume  their 
auceptance  when  they  serve  to  define  or  spcciiy  an  indeterini* 
Bate  duty.'     Unlawful  promises  tnust  not  be  jierfbrmed  by  the 
Ipiirty  pi-omising:  to  conunit  au  evil  act;  and,  a»  to  {lertunnaiiee 
of  the  other  p.arty's  prouiiw),  he  differs  from  Grotiua  in  think- 
ing it  not  biniUng.     ]i»rl)eyi"ac  concurs  with  Puflendort",  but 
Pidcy  holds  the  contrary ;    and   die   couunon  seuliuieutd   of 
mankind  seem  to  be  on  that  side.^ 

4.5.  The  obligations  of  veracity,  Puffendorf,  nfle.r  much 
[needless  prolixity  on  the  nature  of  sipis  and  words,  deduces 
from  a  tacit  contract  among  mankind,  that  words,  or  signs  of 
intention,  shall  lie  used  in  a  detinito  sen.>«e  which  othera  may 
understand."  He  ia  rather  fond  of  these  iraa^rinai-y  compacts. 
The  laxer  caituists  are  in  nothing  more  disttnguisliublu  from 
the  more  rigid  than  in  tiic  exi-eptions  they  allow  to  the  gene* 
ral  rule  of  veracity.  Many,  like  Augustin  aiid<  most  of  the 
.lathers,  have  Itiid  it  down  that  ail  fulsehood  is  unhiwful ;  even 
'eome  oJ"  the  jurists,  when  treating  of  morality,  had  done  the 
name.  But  PuUendorf  gives  considenible  latitude  to  tlevia- 
tions  from  truth,  by  mental  reserve,  liy  ambigiioi:^  words,  by 
direct  falsehood.  liarbeyrac,  in  a  long  note,  goes  a  gf)od  de^l 
brtlier,  and  indeed  beyond  any  sate  limit.*  An  oath,  nccar<l» 
ing  to  these  writers,  adds  no  peculiar  oblig^ition ;  another 
remarkable  discrepiuicy  between  their  syitem  and  that  of  thit 
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Iheologicnl  casuists.  Oaths  may  bo  released  by  the  pnrty  in 
favor  of  whom  they  are  made ;  but  it  is  neeessary  to  obsM?n€ 
whether  the  dispensing  aiilhoiity  is  really  the  obligee, 

46.  We  now  advance  to  a  ditferent  part  of  muml  philoeo- 
phy,  —  tlie  rights  of  propc;rty.  Puff'endorf  first  inquires  into 
the  natural  right  of  killing  animaU  for  food ;  but  docs  not 
defend  it  very  well,  resting  tliis  right  on  the  wont  of  mutiinl 
obligation  between  man  and  brutes.  The  arnriimenia  ftnm 
physiology,  and  the  manifest  propensity  in  mankind  to  devoni 
animals,  arc  niiifh  stronger.  He  censures  cruelty  towiinls 
animals,  but  hardly  on  clear  grounds:  the  disregani  of  moral 
emotion,  which  belongs  to  his  ])!nlo.''ophy,  prevents  his  judg. 
ing  it  rightly.'  Property  itself  in  things  lie  grounds  on  an 
express  or  tacit  contract  of  mankind,  while  all  was  yet  in 
common,  that  each  should  possess  a  separate  [tortion.  This 
covenant  he  suppose*  to  have  been  gradually  extended,  as 
men  perceived  tlie  advantage  of  separate  pftssession,  lonila 
having  been  culiivntcd  in  common  after  sevendty  had  lieen 
established  in  houses  and  movable  goods ;  and  he  refntea 
those  who  maintain  pro[»erty  to  be  eoevul  with  mankind,  and 
immediaiely  founded  on  the.  law  of  nature.*  Nothing  can  bo 
the  subject  of  property  whi<'!i  is  inca|)able  of  exclusive  o«wi- 
{uitioii;  not  therctbre  the  ocean,  though  sonie  narrow  sea* 
may  be  appropriated.*  In  the  remainder  of  tJiis  fourth  book. 
he  treats  on  a  variety  of  subjectfl  connected  with  propeity, 
which  carry  us  over  a  wide  field  of  nntural  and  positive 
jurisprudence. 

47.  The  fifth  book  of  Puffendorf  relates  to  price,  and  to 
all  contracts  onerous  or  lucrative,  a<:cording  to  the  distinction 
of  the  jurists,  with  the  rules  of  their  intoi-j)retation.  It  is  n 
running  criticism  on  the  Roman  law,  comparing  it  with  right, 
reason,  and  jnstiie.  Price  ho  divides  into  proyier  and  emi- 
nent :  the  first  being  what  we  call  real  value,  or  capacity  of 
procuring  things  desirable  by  means  of  exchange;  the  second, 
the  money  value.  What  is  said  on  this  subject  would  now 
eeem  commonplace  and  prolix ;  but  it  is  rather  interesting  to 
oljserve  the  beginnings  of  political  ecoftomy.  Money,  lie 
thinks,  was  introduced  by  an  agreement  of  civilized  nitlioux, 
aa  a  measure  of  value.  Puffendorf,  of  more  enlarged  vwws 
than  Groiius,  vindica.te8  usury,  whicii  the  other  Ikad  giveu  up ; 
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and  mentions  the  evasions  usually  practised,  such  na  the  grnnt 
of  an  annuily  for  a  limited  teriiu 

48.  In  the  sixth  book,  we  liare  disquisitions  on  mntrimony 
and  the  rights  incident  to  it,  on  paternal  and  on  herile  power. 
Among  other  questions,  he  rai^ses  one  *hethi.r  the  husband 
hsB  any  natural  dominion  over  the  wife.  This  lie  ihinks  hard 
to  prove,  except  as  his  sex  gives  him  an  advantage ;  but  til- 
neas  to  govern  does  not  create  a  riglit.  He  has  recoui'se, 
therefore,  to  his  usual  solution,  —  her  tacit  or  express  promise 
of  obedience.  Polygamy  he  deems  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nature,  but  not  incest,  except  in  the  direct  line.  This  is  con- 
sonant to  what  liad  been  the  general  determination  of  philo- 
sophers.^ The  rigiit  of  parents  he  derives  irom  the  general 
duty  of  Bociablenesa,  which  makes  preservation  of  children 
necessary,  and  on  the  affection  impUnted  in  them  by  nature ; 
also  on  a  presumed  consent  of  the  cliildren  in  return  for  their 
maintenance.-'  In  a  state  of  nature,  this  command  belongs  to 
the  mother,  unless  she  has  waived  it  by  a  matrimonial  con- 
tract. In  childhfxtd,  tlie  fruits  of  the  child's  Libor  belong  to 
tlie  father,  tliough  the  fonner  seems  to  be  capable  of  receiv- 
ing gif\a.  Fathers,  as  heads  of  families,  have  a  kind  of 
Bovereignty,  distinct  from  the  paternal,  to  which  adult  children 
residing  with  them  are  submitted.  But  after  their  emancipa- 
tion, by  leaving  their  father's  house,  which  does  not  alisolut^ly 
require  his  consent,  they  are  bound  only  to  duty  and  reve- 
rence. ITie  power  of  a  master  over  his  servant  is  not  by 
nature,  nor  by  the  law  of  war,  but  originally  by  a  contract 
founded  on  necessity.  War  increased  the  number  of  those 
in  servitude.  A  slave,  whatever  Ilobbes  may  say,  L?  capable 
of  being  injured  by  his  master ;  but  the  laws  of  some  nations 
give  more  power  to  the  latter  than  is  warranted  by  those  of 
nature.  Servitude  implies  only  an  obligation  to  perpetual 
labor  for  a  recompense  (namely,  at  least  maintenance) :  the 
evil  necessary  to  this  condition  Itas  been  much  exaggerated 
by  opinion." 

49.  Puffendorf  and  Cumberland  are  the  two  great  promo- 
ters, if  not  founders,  of  that  school  in  ethics,  which,  pa|5,„jorf 
Abandoning  the  higher  ground  of  both  philosophers  anJ  Piu^y 
and  theologians,  that  of  an  intrinsic  titnesa  and  pi-o-  ""••""^ 
priety  in  actions,  resolved  them  all  into  their  conduciveneaa 
towards  good.     Their  utile,  indeed,  is  very  different  from  what 
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Clfero  Tiafl  so  named,  wliieli  la  mert'ly  ppwnnal ;  1>»t  it  is  AV- 
fei'oiit  idi^o  I'roin  liis  /loricstum.  The  soclablentse  of  Puflen- 
dorf  is  pcirliups  inucli  tiie  same  with  tlio  general  goiKl  of 
Cumberland,  but  is  somewliat  less  comprehensive  and  lew 
clc'HT.  Paluy,  who  had  not  read  a  jfi-eat  dt^l,  luul  certainty 
road  Puffendorf:  liu  lias  borrowed  from  liim  several  minor 
illustrations,  such  ns  the  equivocal  promise  of  Timur  (called 
by  Paley,  Tcninns)  to  the  garrison  of  Sebastia,  and  the  rule* 
for  division  of  j)rnfita  in  parmership.  Their  minds  were  in 
eonie  res|)ccts  alike ;  both  ]ihlcf!;miitic,  honest,  and  sincero, 
witliont  warmth  or  fancy  ^  yet  tiiere  seems  a  more  thorough 
gootl-natHre  and  kindliness  of  hfeart  in  our  eountrymatk 
Thniifjli  an  ennobled  German,  PuH'endorf  had  as  little  rewj^ieiit 
f(ir  the*  law  of  honor  as  Paley  himself.  They  do  not,  hidced, 
resemble  each  other  in  their  modes  of  writinjr :  one  was  very 
InlKirious,  the  other  very  indolent ;  one  sometimes  misses  hit 
mark  by  rireuity,  the  other  by  precipitanee.  The  quotation<iia 
Piift'endorf  arc  often  m*  thickly  strewed  as  in  Grotius,  Ihniijjfc 
lie  takes  less  from  the  poets;  but  ho  seems  not  to  build  uytoo 
their  authority,  wiiich  pives  them  still  more  the  air  of  suficp- 
fluity.  His  theory,  indeed,  whieh  assigns  no  weight  to  any 
thinj;  but  a  close  geometrical  deduction  from  axioms,  is  incom- 
patible with  mnch  deference  to  anihority;  and  he  seta  nsirtc 
the  customs  of  mankind  as  unstable  and  arbitrary.  He  tuw 
not  tjiken  mnch  from  Hoblws,  whose  principles  ar«  fjir  froB 
Lis,  but  a  great  deal  fram  Grotius.  Tlio  lending  difference 
l>etw<!en  the  treatises  of  tliese  celebrated  men  is,  tlmt,  whik 
the  former  contemplate^l  tlie  law  that  on^ht  to  la.'  obserred 
anions  independent  communities  as  his  primary  ohjeet,  M 
render  which  more  evident  he  lays  down  the  fnndnmentnl 
principles  of  private  right  or  the  law  of  nature,  the  latter, 
on  the  other  hand,  not  only  begins  with  natural  hjw,  but 
makes  it  the  gi*eat  theme  of  his  inquiries. 

?>0.  Few  books  have  been  more  highly  extolled  or  more 
R  -hefon-  severely  blamed  than  the  Thoughts  or  Maxims  of  tite 
•■°'*-  Duke  of  IjB  Rochefoucanlt.  They  have,  indeed, 
the  greatest  advantages  for  popularity;  the  production  ^)f  « 
m.in  less  distinguished  by  his  high  rank  than  by  his  ncttT« 
participation  in  the  factions  of  his  country  at  a  timo  tvhen 
they  reached  the  limits  of  civil  war,  and  by  his  brilliancy 
among  the  accomplished  courtiers  of  Louis  XI V.;  eonciso  «ni 
energetic  in  expression  j  reduced  to  those  sUort  «phorisias 
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L^hirli  lenve  innch  to  tbe  reader's  acuteness,  nncl  yet  save  Ma 

^^Vlabor;  not  oftfn  ohscure,  and  never  wearisome ;  an  evidfint 

^^Vgttncralization  of  long  cx|>erienfe,  without  jifduntry,  without 

^^pmethod,  without  deductive  reasonings,  yet  wenrinjj;  an  af)pear- 

^^anee  at  least  of  profundity, — they  delight  the  intelligent  tboiigb 

indolent  man  of  the  world,  and  must  be  read  with  some  admi- 

nition  by  the  philosopher.     Among  the  books  in  ancient  and 

modem  linu'R  which  reconl  the  conclusions  of  obi»e.rving  men 

^OD  the  moral  qualities  of  their  fellows,  a  high  place  should 

^11)6  rcsen'ed  for  the  Maxims  of  Korhefoiicault. 

V      51.  Tbe  cenpure  that  has  so  heavily  fallen  npon  thTs  writer 

I  Jb  founded  on  liis  proneness  to  ass^ign  a  low  and  selfish  motive 

■  to  human  actions,  and  even  to  those  which  are  most  usually 

■  denominated  virtuous.  It 4s  impossible  to  dispute  the  partial 
H  truth  of  tills  charge.  Yet  it  may  be  pleaded,  that  many  of  hifl 
W  tnnxims  arc  not  universal  even  in  their  enunciation ;  and  thatl 

in  othefs,  where,  for  the  sake  of  a  more  effective  expression, 

f      the  fio.'^ition  seems  general,  we  ought  to  understand  it  willi 

^^■euch  limitations  as  our  experience  may  suggest.     The  soeietjr 

HVritli  whii^h  the  Puke  of  Iai  Rochcfoucault  was  conversant 

^■tonld  not  elevate  his  notions  of  disinterested  probity  in  man, 

^or  of  unblemished  ]>urity  in  woman.     Those  who  cull  them* 

Belvea  the  world,  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  set  aside,  in  their 

remarks  on  linman  nature,  al!  tlie  species  but  themselves,  and 

Bomctimes  generalize  their  maxims,  to  an  amusing  degree,  froni 

the  manners  and  sentiments  which  have  grown  up  in  the 

atmosphere  of  a  conrt  or  an  aristocratie  society.     Rochefou- 

^^cniitt  was  of  far  too  reflecting  a  mind  to  be  confounded  with 

^^■Buch  mere  worldlings;  yet  he  bears  witness  to  the  contracted 

^■observation  and  the  precipitate  infeirnces  which  an    inter-* 

■course  with  a  single  class  of  society  scarcely  fails  to  generate 

■  The  causticity  of  Rochefoucanlt  is  always  directed  against  thd 
Bfalpe  virtues  of  mankind,  but  never  touches  the  reality  of 
"     moral  truths,  and  leaves  us  less  injured  than  the  cold,  heartless 

indifference  to  right  which  distils  from  the  pages  of  Ilobbes. 
Nor  does  he  deal  in  those  sweeping  denials  of  goodness 
to  human  nature  which  are  so  frequently  hazarded  under  the 
maifik  of  religion.  His  maxims  are  not  exempt  from  defects 
of  a  different  kind :  they  are  sometimes  refined  to  a  degree  of 
obscurity,  and  sometimes,  under  an  epigrammatic  turn,  convey 
little  more  than  a  trivial  meaning.  Perhaps,  however,  it 
would  lie  just  to  say  that  one-third  of  the  number  deserve 
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to  be  remembered,  aa  at  lonst  partially  true  and  uBefuI ;  ami 
tlu»  is  a  large  proportion,  if  we  exclude  all  that  arc  uol  in 
BOine  meaaure  originaL 

52.  The  Characters  of  La  Bruyerc,  published  in  1687, 
.  Bmyi  approach  to  the  Maxima  of  La  RocliefoiicaulL  by  their 
refinement,  their  brevity,  theii"  general  tenUt'Dc/  to 
an  unfavorable  explanation  of  human  conduct.  This,  never- 
theless, id  not  80  strongly  marked;  and  the  picture  of  sc.ltUh- 
ness  want;)  tlio  darkest  louchea  of  his  conle.mporary's  coloring. 
La  Bruyere  had  a  model  in  antiquity, — Theoplirastua,  whose 
Bhort  book  of  Cliarauters  he  had  himself  translated,  and  prp 
fixed  to  liis  own  ;  a  step  not  impolitic  for  his  own  glory,  iinoo 
the  Greek  writer,  with  no  contemptible  degree  of  merit,  haa 
been  incomparably  8urjm33ed  by  hjjs  imitator.  Slany  cliangtss 
in  the  condition  of  society;  the  greater  divereity  of  rank?  and 
occupatioua  in  modern  Eurojie ;  the  influence  of  women  over 
the  other  sex,  as  well  aa  their  own  varieties  of  charact«r  and 
manners;  the  effects  of  religion,  learning,  chivalry,  royalty, — 
Iiave  given  a  range  to  tliis  very  pleasing  department  of  moral 
literature,  which  no  ancient  oould  have  comjjassed.  Nor  haa 
Theophrastus  taken  much  pains  to  search  tlic  springs  of  clia» 
racter;  his  deUneations  arc  bold  and  clear,  but  merely  in  out* 
line;  we  see  more  of  mannei-s  than  of  nature,  and  the  former 
more  in  general  classes  than  in  portraiture.  La  Bruyere 
has  often  painted  single  persons ;  whether  accurately  or  no, 
we  cannot  at  this  time  determine,  but  with  a  felicity  of  de- 
Bcription  which  at  once  renders  the  likeness  probable,  and 
Bugge.<;t3  its  ap|)licatian  to  tliose  we  ourselves  have  seen.  Hia 
genera]  reflections,  like  those  of  Kochcfoucault,  are  brilliant 
with  antithesis  and  epigrammatic  conciseness ;  sometimes  per- 
haps not  quite  just  or  quite  perspicuous.  But  he  pleaaes  more, 
on  the  whole,  from  his  greater  vai'iety,  his  greater  liveliness, 
and  his  gentler  spirit  of  raillery.  Nor  does  he  forget  to 
mingle  the  praise  of  some  with  liis  satire.  But  he  is  rather  a 
bold  writer  for  his  age  and  his  position  in  the  court ;  and  wluit 
looks  like  flattery  may  well  have  been  ironical.  Few  have 
been  more  imitated,  as  well  as  more  admired,  than  La 
Bruyere,  who  fills  up  the  list  of  those  whom  France  haa 
IxHusted  aa  most  conspicuous  for  their  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  The  others  are  Montaigne,  Charron,  Pascal,  and 
Bochefoucault;  but  we  might  withdraw  the  second  muuo 
without  injustice. 
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63.  Moral  philosophy  comprehend?  in  its  literatuni  whaV 
ever  Ivia  been  written  on  the  best  theory  jind  pre-  B,iu<aitioB. 
ccpla  of  moral  education,  disregarding  what  is  con-  Miit<in>. 
fined  to  erudition,  though  tiiis  may  frequently  bo 
partially  trrated  in  works  of  the  tbrmer  claas.  Education, 
notwithstanding  it»  reoogiiized  irajnirtance,  Wi«s  miserahly 
ncglei-ted  in  England,  and  fpiite  as  miidi  {>erha[)s  in  every 
part  of  Europe.  Schools,  kept  by  low-born,  illiberal  jiedanta, 
leachinn;  little,  and  that  little  ill,  witliout  regjxrd  to  any  judi* 
cioun  disdpline  or  moral  cnlture^  on  the  one  liand,  or,  on  the 
other,  a  pretence  of  instnirtirn  at  home  under  some  ignorant 
and  servile  tutor,  seem  to  iiave  been  the  alternatives  of  our 
juvenile  gentry.  Milton  raised  hia  voice  against  these  faulty 
methods  in  his  short  Tractate  on  Education.  This  abounds 
with  bursts  of  his  elevated  spirit ;  an*!  sketcii«f  out  a  model  of 
pultlio  coUegea,  wherein  tlie  tcjidiing  should  Ihj  more  com- 
prehensive, more  libeml,  mure  accommodated  to  what  he 
deems  the  great  aim  of  education,  tlinn  what  wa.s  in  nsu. 
"  That,"  he  says,  "  I  call  a  complete  and  generous  education 
wliich  fits  a  man  to  jierform  justly,  skilfully,  and  mngiumi- 
mously  all  the  oiliccs,  both  private  mid  public,  of  p<;ace  and 
war."  But,  wlien  Miltoji  desci^nds  to  ajKcify  the  conrBC  of 
Studies  he  would  recommend,  it  appears  singularly  ill-chosen 
and  impracticable,  nearly  confinc<l  to  ancient  writers,  even  in 
mathematics  and  other  subjects  where  tlitiy  could  not  be  suffi- 
eient,  and  likely  to  leave  the  student  very  far  from  that  apti- 
tnde  for  oHJices  of  war  and  peace  which  he  had  held  ihrlh  as 
the  reward  of  his  diligence.    • 

54.  Ix>cke,  many  years  afterwards,  turned.  Lis  thoughts  to 
education  witli  all  the  advantages  that  a  strong  i^i,,oo 
nnd»,'rsiauding  and  entire  disinterestedness  could  give  EducAttou. 
him;  but,  as  we  should  imagine,  with  some  necessa-  '"°*  ' 
ry  deficiencies  of  experience,  though  we  hardly  perceive  much 
<)f  them  in  his  writings.  He  looked  ou  the  methods  usual  in 
Ilia  age  with  severity,  or,  some  would  say,  with  prejudice;  yet 
I  know  not  by  what  proof  we  c«n  refute  his  testimouy.  lo 
his  Ti-eatise  on  Education,  which  may  be  reckoned  an  intro- 
dur'tion  to  that  ou  the  Conduct  of  the  Uuderstauding,  since 
the  latter  is  but  a  scheme  of  that  education  an  adult  person 
should  give  hiraseli',  he  has  uttered,  to  say  the  lenjjt,  more 
good  seuse  ou  the  subject  than  will  be  found  in  any  preceding 
writer.    Locke  waa  not  like  the  pedants  of  his  own  or  other 
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ftpes.  wlio  fliink  that  to  pour  their  wnrxly  bc>ol«-le«mnig  "roto 
ilie  memory  h  thf  tme  (1ii<cipliii«  of  cliiUihoMd.  Tlio  ciittura 
of  the  iuti'llectiiid  und  niornl  facilities  lu  their  most  fxtcnoivo 
Bviu^e,  tlie  he^ilth  of  the  |j<idy,  the  ai'««n|iliyliniinitft  whltib 
eorainon  utility  or  soeinl  nistorii  lias  rentlcrcd  valualile,  vntc-r 
into  his  idea  of  the  best  model  ot'edueatiou,  i-otijoiutly  nt  IcnPt 
with  any  knowledn^e  that  fan  be  iinpiu-lud  hy  Ixxiks.  Thn 
ancit-uts  had  -writtvu  in  the  s^nmo  siptnt:  in  Xenophou,  in 
Pinto,  in  Aristotle,  the  nohle  conetiption  wliieh  Milton  has 
er{n"e«sod.  of  Jorinitijj  the  pertcft  maii,  i»  aJwaya  pretiomiiuitit 
over  mci'e  lilernry  instntetion,  if  indeed  the  latter  ran  he  saiii 
to  appear  at  fill  in  their  writings  on  this  Buhjex^-t ;  iait  we  ha*l 
V>e<X)nie  the  dupes  of  schoolmasters  in  our  riper  years,  as  we 
bad  heen  their  slaves  in  our  youth.  Much  liaa  been  written, 
and  often  well,  sinee  the  days  of  Locke :  but  he  is  the  ohi^ 
Source  fiHjm  which  it  has  been  ultimately  derived  ;  and.  though 
the  Emile  is  more  attnictive  in  manner,  it  may  In.-  duubli'ul 
whether  it  is  as  rational  and  practicable  as  the  Trontise  m 
Education.  If  they  have  both  the  same  defect,  that  tlieir 
authors  wanted  sullteient  observation  of  chihlren,  it  is  ocrtWD 
that  the  caution  and  sound  judgment  of  Ix>cke  hare  rcscuod 
him  In-tter  from  error. 

65.  There  are,  indeed,  from  this  or  from  other  causes,  eevtr 
And  dBf  .t»  "^'^  passages  in  the  Treatise  ou  Edncaition  to  which 
"  we  cannot  give  an  unhesitating  awgeut.  Locko  aj)- 
pears  to  have  somewhat  exapn;erated  the  elfica«*y  of  education 
This  is  an  error  on  the  right  side  in  a  work  tiiat  aims  at  pciv 
Bnrusion  in  a  prn<fical  niiilter;  but  wo  are  now  hwikiiig  at 
iheoretical  truth  alone.  •'I  think  1  may  say,"  he  bc^jiui?,  "tiiat, 
of  all  the  men  we  nteet  witli,  nine  parts  of  ten  are  what  U»ey 
are,  good  or  evil,  useful  or  not,  Ity  their  ethication.  It  is  thi» 
which  makes  the  great  dift'ei-ence  in  mankind.  The  little  or 
almost  insensible  impressions  on  our  teuder  iutmicies  have 
Tery  imiKirtaut  and  hinting  conseiiuences ;  and  there  'lis  ns  iu 
the  fonutains  of  some  rivers,  •where  a  gentle  u[)plication  of  the 
hiuid  turns  the  flexible  waters  into  chaxmels  tluit  make  tiiiiti 
lake  quite  contrary  courses;  and,  by  this  little  flipcclion  given 
them  at  firnt  in  the  soui"ce,  they  receive  dilTcrtint  teuilencien, 
and  arrive  at  la^t  at  very  remote  and  distant  plm-e?."  "I 
imagine,"  he  adds  8<xin  afterwards,  "tJie  minds  of  cUildnsu  ai 
easily  tunied  this  or  that  way  as  wivter  itself."' 

I  TumUm  on  Kdumtioo,  J  2.    " Tbc  dUknoa,"  ht  aflvrwu*  mrs  "Ml* 
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56.  Tills  passt^  ia  an  inblaaoe  of  Locke's  ndtjiiuante 
fonrlueij;?  for  nnal<)n;ioal  [mriilleln,  wtiicli,  ns  far  iw  I  linra 
obserretl,  raucli  more  fi-equenlly  obsc-iii-e  a  philosophit-al  theo- 
iviii  than  shed  any  light,  mion  it,  Nulhiiig  would  be  ejisier 
thnn  to  eontirra  the  pontriuy  proposition  by  such  tkuciful 
ftimlogi(»  from  t-xfernjil  uatiii-e.  In  itself,  the  position  ia 
hy|iL'i'boIiciU  to  extra vnr^iincc.  It  is  uo  more  di:ipai-ii{i:eiii<3ot 
<o  the  uses  of  education,  that  it  will  not  [irodace  the  like 
i^AM'ts  n|K)n  every  individual,  than  it  is  to  tiioHo  of  agriculture 
(I  purposely  use  this  sort  of  idle  unalogj'),  that  vru  do  uot  roap 
the  sanif;  f|iiiintity  of  corn  iVoin  uvei*y  wiil.  Those  who  aiii 
convvrsant  wiOi  cliildrm  on  ii  liir<»e  scale  will,  I  lu'lit'vf,  unani- 
m<nisly  deny  this  levelling  tdh.'iwy  of  tuition.  The  variety  of 
characters  even  in  el)ildii;ii  of  ihe  same  fiunily,  where  the 
domestic  assoc'iatiuaa  of  infancy  have  run  in  tlie  same  trains, 
«nd  where  many  phy.iical  congenialities  may  pro<hice,  and 
ordinarily  do  produce,  a  moral  resemblance,  is  of  BtitKciently 
frequent  occurrence  to  piiive  that  in  human  tK.-iti]L;s  there  ara 
intrinsic  dissimilitude:^,  which  no  edu««tion  cjhi  essentially 
oveivoine.  Ainon<»  mere  iheoi'ists,  however,  this  hyfKtthesia 
fceeiiis  to  be  pofiular.  And  as  many  of  these  extend  their 
notion  of  the  plii:^ticity  of  human  nature  to  the  etiects  of 
govenunent  and  lcn;isbuion.  wiiich  is  a  sort  of  tvintinuanco 
of  tlicj  same  coiitroUiiij^  power,  tliey  are  generally  iinlueed  to 
disreji^ird  pait  oxyKirieuce  of  iiuniaii  att'atrs,  iiecaui^e  they  tlaU 
t<?r  lliemselves,  that,  under  a  more  scieiitilie  admini:<ti'alion, 
mankind  will  beeome  something  very  ditl'erent  from  what  tliey 
have  been. 

57.  In  the  ago  of  Locke,  if  we  inj«y  confide  iu  what  he  telU 
US,  the  duraestie  education  of  childi'en  must  have  lieen  of  llie 
worst  kinrL  "  If  we  lix)k,"  he  says,  "into  the  common  man* 
Bgemenl  of  children,  we  shall  have  rea^iMJU  Ui  woutler,  in  tho 
{;rcal  dissoluteness  of  maimers  whicli  the  world  complaius  of, 
that  there  are  any  foiitstcp.*  at  all  letl  of  virtue.  I  tlesire  to 
know  what  vire  can  be  named  whieli  parents  and  th<>3e  about 
cbihlren  do  not  season  them  with,  and  drop  into  tlit^m  the 
Beeds  of,  as  otlen  as  they  are  ca|wil>le  to  receive  them."  The 
mode  of  treatment  seems  to  have  been  passiDaale  and  otlen 
baritarous  severity  alternatitij!;  with  foolish  inilulgeiu«.  Their 
liplrita   wci>u  ofleu  broken  down,   and   UieLr  ingt  nuoiLHiiusa 

I  Ibun'I  In  tlio  mnani'in  nud  kbtUUin  of  mcD  is  owiug  mora  Ui  tb»lr  cHlui'utiim  Uutn  to 
[•ay  tliiiigciia."  — f  Slii 
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destroyed,  by  the  former ;  their  habiu  of  self-will  and  senna- 
ality  contirmed  by  the  latter.  Tliis  was  the  raethod  pui'suod 
by  parents;  but  the  pedagogues  of  course  coulined  iheraseJvea 
to  their  favorite  scheme  of  instruction  and  reformjition  by 
punishment.  Dugnld  Stewart  hiis  animadverted  on  the  aus* 
terity  of  Locke's  rules  of  education.'  And  this  is  oertainJy 
the  case  in  some  respects.  He  recororaenda  that  childrcu 
should  be  taught  to  expect  nothing  t)ecause  it  will  give  ilium 
pleasure,  but  only  wliut  will  be  useful  to  tlicm  i  a  rule  fit^  io 
its  rigid  meaning,  to  destroy  the  pleasure  of  the  preseut 
moment,  in  the  only  period  of  life  tJmt  the  present  mnmeut 
«in  be  really  enjoyed.  No  father  liiinsell",  Loi  ke  neither 
knew  how  ill  a  jiarent  can  spare  tlic  love  of  his  cJiild,  uor  how 
ill  a  child  can  want  the  constant  and  practical  seuse  of  a 
parent's  love.  But,  if  he  was  led  too  fur  by  deprecating 
the  mischievous  indulgence  he  hud  sometimes  witnessed,  be 
made  some  amends  by  his  censures  on  the  prevalent  discipline 
of  stripes.  Of  this  lie  speaks  with  the  disappiobalion  natural 
to  a  mind  already  scliooled  in  the  habits  of  ivason  and  virtue.' 
**I  cannot  think  any  correction  useful  to  a  cJiiid  where  the 
sliarae  of  suffering  for  having  done  amiss  docs  not  work  mure 
upon  him  than  the  pain."  Esteem  and  disgrace  are  the 
rewards  ami  punishmeitts  to  wliich  he  principally  luoks.  And 
surely  this  is  ii  nohk'  fnuudalion  for  mural  discipliue.  He  also 
recommends  tliat  children  should  bo  much  with  llicir  parents, 
and  allowed  all  reasonable  liberty.  I  cannot  tliiuk  that  .Stew- 
art's phi-ase  "  hanliiess  of  character,"  whi«'li  lie  Hccounla  tor  by 
the  early  intercourse  of  Locke  with  tlic  Puritans,  is  justly 
applicable  to  any  tiling  that  we  know  of  him  ;  and  many  mure 
passages  in  this  very  treati.sc  might  laj  iwlduced  to  pi-ovc  his 
kindliness  of  disposition,  than  will  appear  to  any  jndiciuua 
pei-son  over-austere.  He  found,  in  fad,  every  thing  Wix>ug ; 
a  liilse  system  of  rewanl  and  punishment,  a  fiilse  view  of  tin) 
ol>jccfs  of  education,  a  false  9electi<.(U  of  studies,  false  mctluMla 
«f  pursuing  them.     Wlieit!  so  much  was  to  be  correctuil,  it 


•  VrellmlMry  IHicntation  to  EDc^rlop. 
llrir«Kii. 

'  "  If  pcvprilv  cnrriod  to  tlm  hlsb^'st 
liitrli  d<>i«  prevail,  and  worti.i  «  rnre  U|nin 
the  prttwut  unruly  disE«iuprr,  it  U  ttfFi.*ii 
Lringiiig  in  Xhv  nv*in  nf  it  a  won*'  Hnd 
lltiiri.    ilnnprnrii,  dbifilM*   li,v   br»t|»k3llti   tlio 

UfiiiU ;  MiiU  tii«ii,  ill  UiD  ptiuii  4tr  M  diiwr* 
4>rljr  )uuiig  n*llu»,  yt^u  liiive  a  luw^ajiirit- 


«d  mo|i«il  rrenture.  who  linweTcr  with  hk 

uufintuntl  wtl'riety  he  mity  pienM  *|lty 
l>e<*pU',  v\\o  rnininenri  tM  up,  liiiiriMia  clill* 
lireii,  lionsiw  thoy  mifclC'f  iit»  nai,^,  niif 
y;ivv  ihvTii  uny  trouble;  yet  tkt  l>vii  mIU 
pruhniily  pravu  m  aniiinifitrbililu  »  ilitii^ 
U*  h\f-  fridiids,  tw  iu)  will  Ut  Mil  111*  Itfo  lu 
uwilens  tiling  to  hiuuolf  mtil  ollian." 
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wtis  perhaps  natural  to  be  too  sanguine  about  the  efiecta  of 
the  remedy. 

58.  Of  the  old  dispute  as  to  public  and  private  eilnration, 
he  says,  tlini  both  sides  have  their  inconveniences,  but  inclines 
to  pi-efer  the  latter,  influenced,  as  ia  evident,  rather  by  disgust 
at  the  state  of  our  schools  than  by  any  pencral  principle.* 
For  he  insists  much  on  the  necessity  of  giving  a  boy  a  sritfi- 
dent  knowledge  of  what  he  is  to  exjiect  in  the  world.  "The 
longer  he  is  kept  hoodwinked,  the  less  he  will  see  when  he 
comes  abroad  into  open  daylight,  and  be  the  more  exposed  to 
be  a  prey  to  himself  and  othere."  But  this  exjierience  will, 
as  is  daily  seen,  not  [te  supplied  by  a  tutor's  lectures,  any 
more  than  by  books ;  nor  can  be  given  by  any  course  save 
a  public  education.  Locke  urges  the  necessity  of  having  a 
tutor  well-bred,  and  with  knowledge  of  llie  world,  the  ways, 
the  liumors,  the  follies,  the  cheats,  the  faults  of  the  age  he  is 
fallen  into,  and  pjirticularly  of  the  country  he  lives  in,  as  of 
far  moie  imiwrtance  than  his  scholarship.  " Tlie  only  fence 
against  the  world  is  a  tliorough  kitowledge  of  it.  .  .  .  He 
that  thinks  not  this  of  more  moment  to  liis  son,  and  for  which 
he  more  needs  a  governor,  than  the  ktiguages  and  learned 
B<.Mences,  forgets  of  how  much  moi-e  use  it  is  to  juilge  right  of 
men  and  manage  his  affaii-s  wisely  with  them,  than  to  speak 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  argue  in  mood  and  iigiire,  or  to  have 
his  head  fiJlcd  with  the  abstruse  speculations  of  natural  plii- 
loBophy  and  metaphysics;  nay,  than  to  be  well  versed  in 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  tliough  that  be  mudi  better  for 
n  gentleman  than  to  be  a  good  Peripatetic  or  Cartesian ; 
l>ecause  these  ancient  authors  observed  and  painted  mankind 
well,  and  give  the  best  light  into  that  kind  of  knowledge. 
He  that  goes  into  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia  will  find  able  and 
acceptable  men  without  juiy  of  these;  but  without  viilue, 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  civility,  an  accomplished  and 
valuable  man  can  be  found  nowhere."' 

59.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  person  whose  edncA- 
lion  Locke  undertakes  to  fashion  is  an  Knglish  gentleman 
Virtue,  wisdom,  breeding,  and  learning,  are  desirable  for  such 
u  one  in  their  order,  but  the  lust  not  so  much  as  the  rest."  It 
must  be  lin<l,  he  s»iys,  but  only  as  subservient  to  gioater  quuli' 
lieu.  No  obje<'lions  have  been  more  frequently  raised  against 
tilt)  ddiciue  III'  Locke  lluul  on  uccuunl  of  his  depreciation  of 
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eljii»7cal  litcratun;  and  of  the  study  of  the  learned  languages. 
Tjiis  is  not  wholly  truo :  Lalia  he  reckons  absolutely  neoessH- 
ry  for  a  gentleman,  though  it  id  absurd  that  ibo?e  Bhonld  huira 
Latin  who  are  desi<;ncd  for  trade,  iind  never  look  a^iiii  nt 
a  Latin  book.'  If  be  tuy.n  not  so  much  etresu  on  CTreek  us  a 
gentleman's  study,  though  he  by  no  means  would  abandon  it, 
it  ia  beeuu^e,  in  fac:t,  rno^^t  gentlemen,  especially  in  bi:^  ii;j^^ 
have  (lone  very  well  without  it;  and  nothing  can  be  deemed 
indi^speuHiible  in  education  of  a  child,  the  want  of  whiith  dooa 
nut  leave  a  manifest  deticiency  in  tiie  man.  "No  nuui,"  lie 
obaervea,  "can  pass  lor  a  scholar  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
Greek  language.  But  I  am  not  hei-e  considering  of  the  edu 
cation  of  a  profcatictl  scliohu*,  but  of  a  geiitlemfuu"* 

(>0.  The  peculiar  methods  rocj>mmended  by  Locke  in  learn- 
ing language*,  C5[ieeially  the  Latin,  appear  to  be  of  very 
doubtful  utilit)',  though  some  of  them  do  not  want  strenuoor 
fiu^iporters  in  the  present  day.  .Such  are  the  method  of 
interlinear  translation,  the  learning  of  mere  word*  witlioui 
grammar,  and,  alwve  .nil,  the  practice  of  talking  I^itiii  with  ^ 
tntHjr  who  H|H!ak.s  it  well,  — a  phtenix  whom  he  lias  not  slmivt 
li!)  where  to  flndJ'  In  genend,  he  seems  to  underrate  the 
dillieulty  of  a('<)uiring  wlinl  even  he  would  call  a  c<;tin|M?tent 
letiniing,  and,  what  is  of  more  im|x>rtanee  and  no  rare  mistake 
lit  those  who  write  on  this  siiltject,  to  courontnl  tiie  aopn'sition 
»f  a  language  with  the  knowledge  of  its  literature.  The  best 
ancient  writei-s  both  in  Greek  and  Latin  furnish  «o  much  of 
wise  reHection,  of  noble  sentiment,  of  ell  that  is  beautiful  and 
ealutary,  that  no  otie  who  has  had  the  happiness  to  know 
ftud  feel  what  they  are,  will  desii-e  to  see  their  eludy  excluded 
or  stinted  in  its  just  extent,  wherever  tlie  education  of  those 
who  arc  to  be  the  lirst  and  best  of  the  country  is  (uirried 
forward.  And  though  by  fiir  the  gieater  portion  of  nLoiilfind 
must,  by  the  very  fim-e  of  terms,  remain  in  the  ratiks  of  intcU 
lectuiil  mediocrity,  it  is  an  ominous  sign  of  any  times  wl»en  no 
thiHight  is  taken  for  those  who  may  rise  beyond  it. 

til.  In  every  othei"  jiart  of  instruction,  Locke  has  slitl  an 
eye  to  what  is  useful  for  a  gentleman.  French  be  iustly 
thinks  stkould  he  taught  before  Latin  :  no  geometry  is  reipiire*! 
by  him  beyond  pAirlid  ;  but  he  rccorameads  geogra]ihy,  hisio- 
ry  and  i!hmnol<jgy,  dj-awing.  and,  what  may  be  thouglit  now  as 
little  uecesstuy  for  a  gentleman  as  Homer,  the  jurisprud^-iKV 
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l»of  Grotins  and  Puffendorf.  He  strongly  urges  the  writing 
English  well,  thougli  a  thing  commonly  neglected;  and,  al'tur 
«|Ki;iking  with  contempt  of  the  artilicijil  systems  of  logic  and 
riieloiic,  sends  the  |>upll  to  Qiillingworth  for  the  best  exam- 
ple of  reasoning,  and  to  Tully  for  tlie  best  idea  of  eloquence 
I. "And  lei  him  read  those  things  tliat  are  well  wTit  in  English 
I  to  perfiect  his  style  in  the  purity  of  our  language."' 

fi2.  It  would  be  to  trnnscriho  half  this  treati:*e,  were  we  to 
mention  all  the  judicious   and   minute  observations  on   the 
management    of  childivn  it  contains.     Whatever    nuiy  havo 
been  Locke's  opjiorlunities,  he  certainly  availed  himself  of 
them  to  the  utmost.     It  is  as  far  as  possible  from  a  theoreti- 
cal l>ook ;  aud,  in  miuiy  res|)ects,  the  lK;.-^t  of  modern  times, 
8Ueh  as  those  of  the  Eilgeworth  mmie,  might  pass  for  dcvelo|>- 
loients  of  liis   principles.      The    patient  attention   to   every 
circumstance,  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  tlic  genins  of  Locku, 
is  in  none  of  hia  works  better  displayed.     Ilis  rules  for  the 
health  of  children,  though  sometimes  trivisd,  since  the  subjui^ 
has  been  more  regarded ;  his  excellent  advice  as  to  checking 
,  effeminacy  and  tiraorousness ;  hln  obsenatioas  on  their  curiosi- 
Ity,  presumption,  idleness,  on  their  plays  an<l  recreations, — ■ 
"  bespeak  an  intense  though  calm  love  of  truth  and  gcwxlness ; 
a  quality  which  few  have  possessed  more  fully  or  kuowu  so 
,  well  how  to  exert  as  this  admirable  philosopher. 
L      63.  No  one  had  condescended  to  spaixi  any  thoughts    for 
female  eductition,  till  Feiidon,  in   168H,   published   F„Deio,joi» 
hi*  earliest  work,  Sur  I'Education  des  Filles.     This   female 
..was  the  occasion  of  his  appointment  as  preco[)tor  to 
[»tlie  grajidchildren  of  Loui.s  XIV.;  for  much  of  this  treatise, 
and  perhaps  the  most  valuable  part,  is  equidly  applicable  to 
both  sexea.     It  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Locke,  written 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  bearing  a  great   resemblance 
in  its  spirit.     Both  have  the  education  of  a  iMilislied  and  high- 
bred class,  ratlier  than  of  scliolars,  before  them ;  and  Eene- 
lon    rarely   loses   sight  of  his  peculiar  object,  or  gives  any 
rule  which  is  not  capable  of  being  practised  in  female  edu- 
cation.    In   many  respects   he   coincides    with   our    English 
philosopher,  and  observes  with  him  that  a  child  learns  much 
before  be  speaks ;  so  that  the  cultivation  of  his  moral  «|ualitiea 
!>can  hardly  begin  too  soon.     Both  coin[>lniii  of  the  severity  of 
•  {lArents,  aud  depi-ectite  the  mode  of  bringing  up  by  puuish- 
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inent,  Uotli  advise  the  exhibition  of  virtue  and  religion  in 
(tkosin^  li|?ht*>  and  censure  the  austere  dngmatism  with 
whicli  tlicy  were  inculwUtd,  beJbre  the  mind  was  eiitticientlj 
develo|K!d  to  ii]>prcliciid  tliem.  But  the  charaoterislic  sweet- 
ness of  Fcnelon's  disposition  is  often  shown  in  contrast  with 
the  Bomewhnt  stern  inrtexriiility  of  Locke.  Flia  theory  is 
uiiiComily  indulgent;  his  method  of  education  is  a  lal>or  of 
love ;  a  desijt  to  render  children  happy  for  the  time,  as  well 
as  afterwards,  nans  through  his  lx)ok ;  and  he  may  |>erhap8  be 
eoneidei-ed  the  founder  of  that  school  which  has  endeavored  to 
dissipate  the  terrors  and  diy  the  tears  of  childhood.  "  I  Lave 
secu,"  he  says,  •'  many  children  who  have  learned  to  read  in 
play :  we  have  only  to  read  entertaining  stories  to  them  out 
of  a  book,  and  insensibly  teach  them  the  letters ;  they  will 
Boon  desire  to  go  for  themselves  to  the  source  of  their  amuse- 
ment." "  Books  should  be  given  them  well  bound  and  gilt, 
with  good  engravings,  clear  types ;  tor  all  that  eaiitivHtcs 
the  imagination  facilitates  study:  the  choice  should  be  such 
as  contain  short  and  marvellous  stories."  These  details  are 
now  trivial ;  but  in  the  days  of  Fenolon  they  may  have  been 
otherwise. 

(i4.  In  several  passages,  he  dispbiys  not  only  a  jndiciona 
spirit,  hut  an  obser\ation  that  must  have  been  long  exercise<l. 
"  Of  all  the  quEdities  we  perceive  in  children,"  he  remarks, 
'♦there  is  only  one  tliat  can  be  trusted  as  likely  to  be  durable, 
which  is  sound  judgment :  it  always  grows  with  their  growtli, 
ii"  it  is  well  cuUivnied  ;  but  the  grace  of  childhood  is  efibced; 
its  vivacity  is  extinguished ;  even  its  sensibility  is  often  lost, 
becaiise  their  own  passions  and  the  intercourse  of  others 
insensibly  harden  the  hearta  of  yonng  persons  who  entci*  hito 
tlie  world."  It  is,  therefore,  a  solid  luid  just  way  of  thinking 
which  we  should  most  value  and  most  improve,  and  this  not 
by  any  means  less  in  girls  than  in  the  other  sex ;  since  their 
duties,  and  the  occupations  they  are  called  upon  to  fill,  do  not 
less  rec|uire  it.  Hence  he  not  only  deprecates  an  excessive 
tu.^le  for  dress,  but,  with  more  originality,  points  out  the 
danger  of  that  extreme  delicacy  and  refinement  which  in- 
capacitate women  for  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  and  give 
them  a  i^ontempt  for  a  country  life  and  rural  economy. 

65.  It  will  be  justly  thought  at  present,  that  be  disconrogM 
too  rauih  the  ar.ijuisition  of  knowledge  by  woxdoh.  '*Km)i 
their  luiuds,"  he  says  iu  oue  place,  "  ay   uuich  as  you   can 
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witliin  the  usani  limits,  and  let  them  understand  that  thd 
motlcgty  of  their  sex  ought  to  shrink  from  acionce  with 
almost  as  much  delicacy  as  from  vit-e."  This  scorns,  bow- 
ever,  to  ho  confined  to  scieme  or  philoso[ihy  in  a  strict  sense  i 
for  he  pennits  af'tprwaitls  a  Liiger  eonijMWS  of  reading.  Wo- 
men should  write  a  good  hand,  understand  orthogi-aphy  and 
the  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  which  they  will  want  in  domeatio 
Hlliiirs.  To  these  he  re<|uire3  a  close  atiention,  and  even 
ret'omraends  to  women  an  acquaintance  with  some  of  the 
common  forms  and  maxims  of  law.  Greek,  Uoman,  and 
French  history,  with  the  Insst  travels,  will  be  valuable,  and 
keep  them  from  seeking  pernicious  fictions.  Hooks  also  of 
eloquence  and  j)oetry  may  he  read  with  selection^  taking  care 
to  avoid  any  that  relate  to  love:  music  and  painting  m:iy  be 
taught  with  the  same  preuiution.  The  Italian  and  Spanish 
languages  are  of  no  use  bat  to  enlarge  their  knowledge  of 
dangerous  books :  Latin  is  better  as  the  langui^  of  the 
church;  but  this  he  would  recommend  oidy  for  girls  of  gixxi 
sense  and  discreet  conduct,  who  will  make  uo  displaj  of  the 
acquisition. 


Skct.  IL  —  On  PoLiTiCAt  Philosoput. 
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66.  Iw  the  seventh  book  of  PuflendorPs  great  work,  ho 
oomes  to  political  |)hilosophy,  towunls  which  he  had 

I  been  gra«lually  tending  for  some  time ;  primary  soci-  d2rr°aio. 

■  «ties,  or  those  of  families,  leading  the  way  to  the  con-  oty  of 
sideration  of  civil  government.     Gmtius  derives  the 
origin  of  tliis  from  the  natural  sociatdeness  of  mankind.     Dut 
titis,  as  Putfendorf  remarks,  may  be  satisfied  by  the  primary 

I  societies    The  real  cause  was  cxpcrient*  of  the  injuries  wbicjh 

I  one  man  can  inflict  on  smother.'  And,  atler  a  prolix  disquisi- 
tioii,  he  nmdudtis  that  civil  society  must  have  been  constituted, 
first,  by  a  covenant  of  a  number  of  men,  each  with  each,  to 
Surm  a  commuuweulth,  aud  to  be  bound  by  the  majority,  ia 
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wliiqh  primary  covenant  tlifty  must  be  unanimniiji,  tlist  Is, 
every  disaentirnt  would  rtt-iin  liis  imtiinti  lUmrty  ;  ru-xt,  by  a 
resolution  or  decree  nf  the  majority,  tlmt  certain  rulci'a  hIiuII 
povern  the  rest;  and,  liistly,  by  a  second  coveniint  lictwrcn 
these  rulere  and  the  rest,  —  one  promisiiiK  to  tiike  i-art  of  the 
pulilie  weal,  and  the  otiier  to  obey  lawful  coiuiuands.'  Tills 
covenant,  as  he  .itteinjits  to  show,  exists  even  in  a  tletnoonicy, 
though  it  is  less  evident  thttn  in  other  forms.  lIobl)es  hud 
ndniittcd  the  first  of  these  covenunts,  but  denied  the  second : 
Barl)eyrae,  the  able  commentator  on  Putfendorf,  lias  done 
xaotly  the  reverse.  A  state  once  formed  may  be  conceived 
to  exiat  as  one  person,  with  a  single  will,  represented  by  llitU 
of  the  Bovoi-eign,  wherever  the  sovereignty  may  be  plu<:e<l. 
This  sovereignty  is  founded  on  tiie  covenants,  atid  is  not  cou- 
ferred,  except  indii-ectly  like  every  other  human  power,  by 
Grixl.  Putfendorf  here  comlKits  the  opposite  opinion,  which 
churchmen  were  as  prone  to  bold,  it  seems,  in  Germany  as  in 
£ngland.' 

(37.  The  legislative,  punitive,  and  judiciary  powers,  those  of 
making  war  and  peace,  of'  appointing  inngistrtites,  aod  levying 
tjixes,  are  so  closely  connected,  that  no  one  ciiri  be  ilcnietl 
to  the  sovereign.  As  to  his  right  in  ecclesiitstical  matters, 
Puftendorf  leaves  it  for  others  to  determine.'  He  seems  in 
tliia  part  of  the  work  too  favorable  to  unlimited  monarchy;  de- 
claring himself  against  a  mixed  governmenT,  The  sovereign 
jiowcr  must  be  irresponsible,  and  cannot  be  bound  by  the  law 
wliich  itself  has  given.  He  even  denies  that  all  governmtnl  ii 
intended  for  the  good  of  the  governed,  —  a  position  strangidy 
inconsistent  with  his  theory  of  a  covenant ;  but  he  contends, 
tliat,  if  it  were,  this  end,  the  public  good,  may  be  more  proba- 
bly discerned  by  the  prince  than  by  the  people.*  Yet  he  adniito 
tluit  the  exorbitances  of  a  prince  should  be  restniiiied  by  cer» 
tiiin  fundamental  laws,  and  holds  tluit  having  accepted  such, 
and  nitilied  them  l)y  oath,  he  is  not  at  liljcrty  to  break  tlietn; 
arguing,  with  some  apparent  inconsistency,  against  ttiosc  who 
maintain  such  limitations  to  be  inconsi.stent  with  monarchy, 
and  even  recommending  the  institution  of  councils,  witliout 
whose  consent  certuin  acta  of  the  sovereign  shall  not  be  valid. 
Tiiis  can  oidy  be  reconcdcd  with  his  former  declaration  against 
a  mixed  sovereignty,  by  the  distinction  familiar  to  our  own  con- 
stitutional btwyers,  between  the  joint  acU  of  A.  and  ti.,  and 
>  c.  a.  Hi.  a.  '  c.  i.  ICO. 
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the  UL'ta  of  A.  witli  B.'s  consent.  "But  this  is  a  little  too  techni- 
cal iind  unreal  for  pliilosopliical  )K>litic8.  Governments  not 
reducible  to  one  of  tiie  tlirte  sirn|i]e  foi-ms  he  ciilb  irregiilnr; 
eucb  as  the  Uoraan  liepublic  or  Gcrmnn  Empire.  But  there 
may  be  systems  of  states,  or  agfrregate  communities,  either 
subject  to  one  king  by  different  titles,  or  united  by  federation. 
He  inclines  to  deny  Utat  the  majority  can  bind  the  minority 
in  tlie  latter  case,  and  seems  to  tal«c  it  for  nrranted  that  8om6 
of  the  confedorutes  can  quit  the  league  at  pleasure.' 

08.  Sovereignty  over  persons  catuiot  l)e  acquired,  strirtlj 
e[>Cidiing,  by  seizure  or  occupation,  a^  in  the  case  of  lands,  and 
roqiiires,  even  iiiler  conquest,  their  consent  to  obey;  which 
will  be  given,  in  onlcr  to  secure  themselves  from  the  other 
rights  of  war.  It  is  a  problem  whether,  after  an  unjust  con- 
quest, tlie  forced  consent  of  the  people  can  give  a  lawful  title 
to  sovereignty.  Pulfendoif  distinguishes  between  a  monarchy 
and  a  republic  thus  unjustly  subdued.  In  the  former  case,  so 
long  as  the  lawful  heirs  exist  or  preserve  their  claim,  the  duty 
of  restitution  continues.  But  in  the  latter,  as  the  people  may 
live  OS  hstppily  under  a  monarchy  as  under  a  republic,  he 
thuiks  that  iui  uHur|)er  has  only  to  treat  them  well,  without 
scruple  as  to  his  title.  If  he  oppresses  them,  no  com'se  of 
years  will  moke  his  title  lawful,  or  bind  them  in  conscience  1o 
obey ;  lengtli  of  possession  ixiug  only  length  of  injury.  If  a 
sovereign  has  been  justly  divested  of  his  j>ower,  the  commu- 
nity becomes  irarae<liately  free ;  but,  if  by  unjust  rebellion, 
bi^  right  continutse  till  by  silence  he  has  appealed  to  aban 
don  it.' 

69.  Every  one  will  i^ree,  that  a  lawfiil  mler  must  not  lie 
opposed  within  the  limits  of  liis  authority.  But  let  us  put  the 
case  that  he  should  cx»mraa ml  what  is  unlawful,  or  maltreat  his 
eultjecta.  Whatever  Hobbcs  may  say,  a  subject  may  be  in- 
jured by  his  sovereign.  But  we  sliouhl  hear  minor  injuries 
]>atiently,  and  in  the  worst  cases  avoid  personal  resistance. 
Those  arc  not  to  be  listened  to  who  assert  that  n  king,  degen- 
erjiting  into  a  tynmt,  may  be  resisted  and  punished  by  his 
p«?ople-  He  admits  only  a  right  of  self-defence,  if  he  raatii- 
festly  becomes  a  pidtlic  enemy  :  in  all  this  he  seems  to  go 
quite  as  far  as  Grotius  himself.  The  next  question  is  as  to 
tbo  right  of  invaders  and  usurpers  to  obedience.  This,  it  will 
be  oliserved,  he  had  already  in  some  measure^dij^^ussed ;  but 
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PuiTeadorf  is  neither  strict  in  method,  nwr  free  from  re|»cti. 
lioiis,  lie  labor*  much  about  the  rights  of  tlie  lawltil  priiiM 
insifiting  upon  them  where  the  subjeoU  have  promiseil  alle 
giiuice  to  the  usuqwr.  This,  be  thinks,  must  be  <le<^me(l 
temporary,  until  the  legitimate  sovei'eign  lias  recovered  liia 
dominions.  IJiit  what  may  be  done  towards  promoting  this 
end  by  such  as  have  ewom  iidelity  to  the  actual  ruler,  be  does 
not  intimate.' 

70.  Civil  laws  are  such  aa  emanate  from  the  snpremcf, 
power,  with  resfMJct  to  things  left  indifferent  by  the  luws 
Gotl  and  nature.  Wlrnt  chiefly  belongs  to  tliem  is  the  for 
ftnd  method  of  acquiring  rights,  or  obtaining  redress  for  wrongs; 
If  we  give  the  law  of  nature  all  that  belongs  to  it,  and  take 
away  from  the  civiliaits  what  they  have  hitherto  engrossed  and 
promiscuously  tnuited,  we  shall  bring  the  civil  law  to  a  muelt 
narrower  compass ;  not  to  say  tliat  at  present,  whenever  the 
hitter  is  deficient,  we  must  have  recoiirse  to  the  law  of  nature, 
and  that  therefore  in  all  coranionwealllm  the  natiiml  laws  s«[>- 
ply  the  dofocta  of  the  civiL^  He  argJies  against  HoblH's'fl 
tenet,  that  the  civil  law  cannot  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  na- 
ture ;  and  that  what  siiall  be  deemed  theft,  murder,  itt  udullery 
depends  on  the  former.  The  subject  is  Iwund  generally  not  to 
obey  the  unjust  oommantk  of  his  sovereign  ;  but  in  the  ca«o 
of  war  he  thinks  it,  on  the  whole,  safest,  considering  tlie  usuid 
diiBculties  of  such  (juestiona,  that  the  subject  should  serve, 
and  throw  the  responbibility  before  God  on  the  prince.'  Jn 
this  problem  of  casuistry,  common  usage  is  wholly  ogatost  tho 
stricter  theory.  ' 

71.  Punishment  may  bo  defined  an  evil  inflicte*!  by  nutlH)rity 
upon  view  of  antecedent  tr.iosgressioiu*  Hence  eJccliHion,  oti 
political  grouods,  from  public  office,  or  separation  of  the  sick 
fi>r  the  sake  of  the  lietdthy,  ia  not  punishment.  It  does  nnt 
belong  to  distributive  justice ;  nor  is  the  magistrate  botnid  to 
opportioa  it  to  tite  malignity  of  the  offence,  though  this  in 
usual.  Superior  authority  is  necessary  to  punishment  ^  and 
he  differs  from  Grotius  by  denying  that  we  have  A  right  to 
avenge  the  injuries  of  those  wlio  have  no  daim  upon  U9.< 
Punishment  ought  never  to  be  inflicted  without  the  ppri^jxyrt 
of  some  advantage  from  it ;  either  the  correction  of  the  of- 
fender,  or  the  provention  of  lus  repeating  the  offence.     Bui 
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mcample  he  seems  not  to '  think  a  direct  cod  of  puiushment, 
though  it  should  be  regarded  iu  itii  infliction.  It  is  not  neces« 
t>ary  that  all  oliuDcea  vrhirh  tlie  law  deuouuces  should  be 
■ctually  punished,  thouojh  some  jurists  have  qucationed  the 
right  of  pardon.  Punishments  ought  to  be  measui'cd  acconl- 
ing  to  the  object  of  the  crime,  the  injury  to  tlie  conjmonwe*iItJi« 
and  the  malice  of  the  delinquent  Hence  oiVences  agsiiait 
God  should  be  deemed  most  criminal,  and,  next,  stub  a*  dis- 
lurb  the  state ;  then,  whatever  afi'ect  life,  the  peace  or  liouor 
of  families,  private  property  or  reputation,  following  the  scale 
of  the  Decalogue.  Hut,  tiiotijih  all  crimes  do  not  rfe(|uii*e 
equal  severity,  an  exact  pro|K)rtion  of  penalties  is  not  required. 
Most  of  this  chapter  exhibits  the  vacillating,  indistinct,  and 
almost  Relf-conlnidictory  resolutions  of  diiHculties  so  fi-equent 
in  Pnffondorf.  He  concludes  by  estnblieliinf;  n  great  truth, 
that  no  man  can  be  justly  punished  for  the  offence  ol'  another  i 
not  even  a  community  for  the  acta  of  their  forefathers,  not 
wiih*taniliug  their  fictitious  imnioitality.' 
,  75J.  After  some  chapters  on  the  law  of  nations,  Puifendorf 
'  mncludes  with  discussing  the  cessation  of  sul)jection.  Tiiis 
may  onlinarily  be  by  voluntarily  removing  to  another  Blulo 
with  permission  of  the  sovereign.  And,  if  no  law  or  custom 
interi'eruH,  the  subject  has  a  right  to  do  this  at  liis  discretion. 
The  state  lias  not  a  right  to  expel  citizens  without  some  of- 
1  tenoe.  It  loses  all  authority  over  a  bsuiished  man.  He  con- 
I  olades  by  considering  the  rare  case  of  so  great  a  diminution  of 
I  the  people,  as  to  raise  a  doubt  of  their  political  identity.'^ 

73.  The  political  portiou  of  tlds  large  work  is  not,  as  wiU 
appear,  very  fertile  in  original  or  sagacious  reflection.  PoUtira  of 
A  greater  degree  of  both,  though  by  no  means  Spmom. 
accompanied  with  a  sound  tlieory,  distiuguishcs  the  Politictd 
I'reatifle  of  Spinosa ;  one  which  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  Theologiio-political  Treatise,  a  very  difTerent  work.  In 
this  he  undertakes  to  show  bow  a.  state  under  a  regal  or  aris- 
UK-ratic  government  ought  to  be  constituted  so  tis  to  secure 
the  trajiqiiillity  and  freedom  of  the  citizens.  Whether  Spino- 
m  lion'owed  his  theory  on  the  origin  of  goverimicnt  from 
Hobbes,  is  perhaps  hiu'd  to  determine :  he  seems  acquainted 
with  the  treatise  De  Give ;  but  tlie  philosopliiwxl  systom  of 
both  was  such  as,  iu  minds  habituiited  like  tlieii-s  to  chvse 
reasoning,  could  not  hisvl  to  any  other  result.  Politictd  theoiy, 
a  M  ■  0.  u,  ul 
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■B  Spinoea  justly  observes,  is  to  be  fonni1e<l  on  om  experience 
of  liTifimn  kiiul  iis  it  is,  nriil  on  no  visioiinry  notions  of  nil 
Ulopiii  or  goi<ien  ajre  ;  and  hence  polilic-iang  ot  practiriU  kniiw- 
Icdge  iiftve  written  l)ettt'r  on  Iht-se  subjects  than  philosophers. 
We  must  trcnt  of  men  aa  liable  to  piissions,  pnme  more 
to  reven^  than  to  pity,  eager  to  rule  and  to  compel  oUiere  to 
art  like  tliemselves,  more  pleased  with  Imving  done  harm 
to  orhei-fl  ihitn  with  procuring  their  own  good.  Hence  no 
etftte  wherein  the  public:  nftairs  are  int.mpted  to  any  one's  good 
fiiith  can  be  sernre  of  their  due  ndministmtion :  bat  meuna 
should  be  deviiied  that  neither  reason  nor  ptisttion  should  in- 
dn<!e  those  who  p:overn  to  obstruct  the  public  weal ;  it  being 
indifferent  by  wliat  !noti%e  men  act,  il"  they  can  be  brought  to 
act  for  the  common  good. 

74.  Natural  law  is  the  same  as  natural  power:  it  is  that 
which  the  laws  of  nature,  that  is,  the  order  of  the  world,  give 
to  each  individuiil.  Nothing  is  forbidden  by  this  law.  except 
wimt  no  one  deal  res,  or  what  no  one  can  porfonn.  Thus  no 
one  is  bound  to  keep  the  faith  he  has  plighted  any  longer  than 
he  will,  and  than  he  judges  it  useful  to  himself;  (or  he  has  not 
lost  the  power  of  breaking  it,  and  f>ower  is  right  in  natnrul 
Jaw.  But  he  may  easily  perceive,  tliat  the  power  of  one  man 
in  a  slate  of  nature  is  limited  by  that  of  all  the  rest,  and  in 
eflect  is  reduced  to  nothing,  all  men  being  naturally  enemies 
to  each  other;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  by  uniting  their  i'ono 
and  establishing  t)ounds  by  common  consent  to  the  nnluntl 
powers  of  each,  it  becomes  really  more  effective  than  while  it 
was  uidiraited.  This  is  the  principle  of  civil  government ; 
and  now  the  distinctions  of  just  and  unjust,  right  and  wrong, 
begin  to  apjiear. 

75.  The  right  of  the  supreme  magistrate  is  nothing  hut  the 
collective  rights  of  the  citizens,  that  is,  their  powers.  Neither 
he  nor  they  in  their  natural  state  can  do  wrong :  but,  aller  the 
institution  of  government,  each  citizen  may  do  wrong  by  dis* 
obeying  the  magistrate ;  that,  in  fact,  being  the  test  of  wrong, 
lie  has  not  to  inepjire  whether  the  commands  of  the  supreme 
power  are  just  or  unjust,  pious  or  impious  ;  that  is,  as  to  action  : 
for  the  state  has  no  jurisdiction  over  his  judgment. 

76.  Two  inde[)cndent  states  are  naturally  enemies,  nnd  tnnj 
make  war  on  each  other  whenever  they  plea.se.  If  they  mstke 
jieace  or  idliance,  it  is  no  longer  binding  than  the  ciuisu,  thut 
ifi,  hope  or  fear  in  the  contracting  pardes,  shall  endure.     All 
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^Bthis  in  iVtunJed  on  the  nnirersal  law  of  nature,  the  (IcAire  of 

^n>rei<erviiig  oorstolves  ;  whk-h,  whether  men  uw  conscious  of  it 

|Bor  no,  animates  nil  their  actions.     S|)inom  in  this,  as  in  hi4 

other  writinffs,  ia  more  fesn-Iess  than  HoW>cs  ;  and,  titough  he 

^sometimes  may  throw  a  li^ht  veil  over  liis  ahjiiniliou  of  moral 

^^•aml  religions  piinciple,  it  is  frequently  ]>Iacej  in  a  more  pro- 

^tninent  view  than  his  English  precursor  in  tlie  same  sys-tem 

had  eleemcfl  it  secure,  to  exhibit.     Yet  ho  ^li<^ht  is  ot\en  iha 

connection  between  theoretical  tenets  and  human  pra<;tice,  that 

Spinoza  l>ure  the  ehai'acter  of  a  virtuoua  and  l.>uuevoIent  man. 

In  this  treatise  of  polities,  esfHiciallY  in  the  broiul  assertion 

that  pxnl  faiih  is  only  to  be  preserved  so  long  as  it  is  advaii- 

^tapeons,  he  leaves  Machiavel  and  liohljes  at  some  distjince, 

H«nd  may  be  reckoned  the  most  phlegmatically  impudent  of  the 

~  whole  ai.'hool, 

177.  The  poulract  or  fundamental  laws,  he  proceeds,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  multitude  transfer8  its  right  to  a  king  or 
K  .senate,  may  nuqii&stionably  be  lirukeu,  when  it  is  odvau- 
tagoous  lo  tlie  whole  to  do  so.  lint  Spiuosa  denies  to  private 
citixeiis  the  right  of  judging  conceniing  the  public  good  iu  Bucli 
B  ptiint;  resei'\ing,  apparently,  to  the  supreme  injigiatmte 
an  ultimate  |)Ower  of"  breaking  the  eonditious  upon  which 
he  was  chwen.  ^Notwithstanding  this  dangerous  admission,  he 
strongly  protests  agjiiust  intrusting  absolute  power  to  any  one 
man  ;  and  olvserves,  in  auswei'  to  the  common  argument  of  the 
Btabilit^  of  do9|K)tisni,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Turkish  niotir 
irchy,  that  if  barbarism,  slavery,  and  desolation  are  to  be  called 
peace,  nothing  can  be  moi-e  wretdied  tlmn  peace  it*elf.  Jsor 
this  sole  power  of  one  man  a  thing  so  possible  as  we  itnar 
Igine ;  the  kings  who  seem  most  despotic  trusting  the  public 
Bal'ety  and  their  own  to  counsellors  and  favorites,  often  the 
'worst  and  weakest  in  the  state. 

78.  He  next  proceeds  to  his  scheme  of  a  well-regulated 
mMiiirchy,  which  is  in  some  tnea-^ure  original  and  in-  m,  th«*y 
genious.  The  people  are  to  be  divided  into  families,  of »  mou- 
by  which  be  aeenw  to  me:ni  something  like  the  *"  ^ 
^purpicu  of  Attica.  From  eacli  of  these,  councillors,  fifty  years 
Bl'  age.  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  king,  succeeding  in  a  rotation 
piinquennial,  or  less,  so  as  to  form  a  numerous  senate.  This 
bkiWiembly  is  to  he  consulted  upon  all  ])ublic  atfairs,  and  the  king 
IS  to  be  guided  by  its  unanimous  opinion.  In  case,  however, 
Df  disHgriiemuul,  the  diifenjnt  pro|x»itions  being  laid  befuro 
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tlie  king,  be  may  chooae  Uiat  of  the  minoritj,  |vaviile<}  nt  leMt 
one  hdndred  councillors  have  recuinmfndfd  il.  The  less 
remarkable  provisions  of  this  ideal  poliiy  it  would  be  waste  of 
lime  to  mention;  except  that  he  advises  that  all  the  citi- 
Kens  should  be  armed  a»  a  militia,  and  that  the  principal 
towns  should  be  fortified,  and  consequently,  as  it  aiK'nis.  in 
their  power.  A  monarchy  thus  constituted  wonl-l  ■"-■''•■iUly 
not  degenerate  into  the  dpsp<-itic  form.     Spinosan;  (lie 

ancient  government  of  Aragon,  as  a  proof  of  the  in.^i^iwiiny  of 
carrying  his  theory  into  execution. 

7J).  From  this  imaginary  monarchy  he  comes  to  an  arieto- 
criitical  n*public.  In  this  he  seems  to  have  taken  Venice,  (he 
idol  of  theoretical  politicians,  as  his  primary  model,  but  wilb 
Biich  deviations  w^  affect  the  whole  scheme  of  {jjovcrnment. 
lie  objcLtjs  to  the  supremacy  of  an  elective  doge,  justly  obaerv- 
jng  that  the  precautions  adopted  in  the  election  ol'  that  mjvgis- 
jtrate  show  tlie  danger  of  the  olfice  itself,  uhicii  was  rather 
^retained  in  tlie  nristocrntical  polity  as  an  ancient  inKtitutina 
than  from  any  per»nasion  of  ita  asefulness.  But  the  most 
remarkable  discrepancy  between  the  aristocnuiy  of  .SpinoM 
and  that  of  Venice  is,  tli.it  his  great  c/tuncil,  M'liich  ougl 
^^e  strongly  urges,  not  to  consi<tt  of  le^^s  than  Hvc  tliousaml, 
grcitness  of  its  number  being  the  only  safepu.^rd  agninst 
fJie  close  oligarchy  of  a  few  families,  is  not  to  be  hereditary, 
but  its  vacancies  to  be  filled  up  by  sclf-cloction.  lu  thici 
election,  indeed,  he  considers  the  eseenee  of  aristocracy  lo 
Consist ;  being,  as  is  implied  in  its  meaning,  a  government  bj 
the  best,  who  can  only  be  pronounced  swch  by  the  choice  of 
many.  It  is  singuliir  that  he  never  adverts  to  ^mpular  repre- 
sentation, of  which  he  must  have  known  examples.  Demo 
cracy,  on  the  contrary,  he  defines  to  be  a  government  where 
jiolitical  power  falls  to  men  by  chance  of  birth,  or  by  room 
means  which  has  rendered  them  citizens,  an<l  who  r«n  claim 
it  as  their  right,  without  regard  to  the  eiioice  of  others.  Anil 
a  democracy,  a('cor«liiig  to  Spinosa,  may  exist,  if  the  law  should 
limit  this  privilege  of  |>ower  to  the  seniors  in  age,  or  to  the 
elder  branches  of  families,  or  to  those  who  pay  a  certain 
amount  in  taxation  ;  although  the  numbers  enjoying  it  should 
he  a  smaller  portion  of  the  community  than  in  an  aristocracy 
nf  the  foi-m  he  has  recommended.  His  treatise  breaks  off 
near  the  beginning  of  the  chapters  intended  to  delineate  tlw 
best  model  at  dcinoerncy,  which  lio  dcclanM  to  b«  one  wliuroio 
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■H  persons  in  •their  own  power,  and  not  infunmus  \ij  ciimej 
^noiil<]  tiHTc  a  shar«  in  the  ]>ul>lic  gnrenimeiit.  I  do  iiot  know 
Bhat  it  can  be  inferred  from  the  writiugs  of  Spinosa,  nor  is  his 
anthority,  perhaps,  sufficient  to  render  the  qwG?tiou  of  any 
interest,  to  which  of  the  three  phiTie  devised  by  him  aa  the  bei^ 
ill  their  respective  forms  he  wouJd  have  aacribed  the  prefer- 
uce. 

80.  The  condition  of  France  under  Louis  ^TV.  was  not 
fry  tempting  to  speculators   on   political   theory.   4j„p|ot,j, 

tttever  short-  remarks  may  be  found  in  tliose  ex-  ^  ••«"*• 
ellont  writers  on  other  snbjccta  who  dialinguisli  tliis  "'^'" 
rriod,  we  can  select  no  one  book  that  falU  readily  into  this 
1S8.     For  T41emaque  we  must  find  another  place.     It  is 
ely  worth  while  to  mention  the  political  discourses  od 
racitiis  by  ^nielot  de  la  Houssaye.     These  are  a  tedious  and 
pedantic  running  commentary  on  Tacitus,  affecting  to  deduce 
pneral  principles,  but  much  unlike  the  short  suid  poignant 
bservations  ot'  Machiavel  and  Hacon.     A  whole  volume  on 
ie  reign  alone  of  Tiberius,  and  i)rinted  at  Paris,  ia  not  likely 
repay  a  reader's  trouble ;  at  leagt  I  have  found  uothiug  in 
above  the  common  level.     I  have  no  ucr|uaintmice  with  the 
Iher  political  wTitings  of  Amelot  de  la  Houssaye,  one  of 
liose  who  thought  they  could  make  great  discoveries  by  aJia- 
^ring  the  constitution  of  Venice  and  otiicr  states. 

81.  Englarid,  thrown  at  the  commencement  of  this  period 
j»on  the  resources  of  her  own  invention  to  replace  Hg^ng^ 
h  ancient  monarchy  by  aomething  new,  and  rich  at  (on'*  .  . 
Iiat  time  in  reflecting  as  well  as  learned  men,  with      '*"'■ 

unshackled  press,  and  n  growing  disdain  of  authority  as 
sed  to  argnmont,  wa*  the  natural  soil  of  political  theory, 
lie  earliest  fruit  was  Sir  James  Harrington's  Oceana,  p»l>- 
shed  in  16o6.     This  once-famous  book  is  a  political  allegory, 
lirfly  suggested,  jierhaps,  by  the  Dodona's  Grove  of  Howell, 
^r  by  Barclay's  Argenis,  and  a  few  otiier  fictions  of  the  pre- 
ceding age.     His  (Jeeana  represents  England,  the  histoiy  of 
■Miich  is  shadowed  out  with  fictitious  names.     But  this  is 
^pvliminary  to  the  great  object,  the  scheme  of  a  new  coramoo- 
w'callh,  which,  nnder  the  au-^pices  of  Olphaus  Megjdctor,  the 
Ix)rd    Archon,  —  meaning,  of  course,  Cromwell,  not   as    he 
iraa,  but  as  he  ought  to  have  been,  —  the  author  feigns  to 
ive  been  cstubUshed.     The  various  laws  and  coiistitutiong 
tiiia  polity  occupy  tlte  whole  work. 
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82.  The  lea<ling  princifile  of  Harrington  la,  timt  pow« 
ilep^nds  on  proj)ert.y  ;  denving  the  common  sttying.  itial  knov 
U'A^e  or  praJcnce  is  power.     But  this  property  rau^t  ho 
Innii,  "because,  ns  to  property  pi-odncing   empii-e,  it   is  ro»l 
quired  that  it  should  iuive   aome   certain   root  or   fi>otlii 
which  except  in  Innd  it  cannot  have ;  being  otherwise,  au  it 
were,  upon  the  wing.     Nevertlielosa,  in  such  cities  as  subsifilj 
mostly  by  trade,  and  have  little  or  no  lind,  as  Holland  and 
Genoa,  the  balance   of  trea-ture  may  be  equiU    to   that   ofl 
land. "'     The  law  fixing  the  hulanco  of  lundti  is  caliec]  by  hitni 
agrarian;    and  witliout  an   agnirian   law  he   holds   tImt  naj 
grtvemment,  whether  inonareliiivil,  arialocratii'i  or  |M)piilar,  liaij 
any  long  duration  :  this  is  rather  {lai'adoxical ;  but  liii*  dialn> 
bution  of  lands  varies  iucording  to  the  form  of  the  cttuiUKJU' 
wealth.     In  one  best  constituted,  the  possession  of  lands  is  I 
limited  to  £"2,000  a  year;  which,  of  course,  in  his  time  was  a| 
much  greater  estate  than  at  present.  I 

83.  Harrington's  general  scheme  of  a  good  goTenimenl  is  | 
one  "e<!tnblished  upon  an    equal   agrarian  arising  into   tlm 
superstmctare,  or  thrtse  orders;  the  senate  debating  and  pro- 
posing, the  people;  resolving,  and  the  magistracy  cxemting  by 
an  equal  roUifion  through  the  sufTnige  of  the  fioople  giveJi 
by  the  ballot."      His  more  particular  form  of  polity,  devised 
lor  his  Oceana,  it  would  be  tedious  to  give  in  detail :    the 
result  is  a  moderate   aristocracy ;    property,  though    umliT 
tlic  control  of  his  agrarian,  whicli  prevents  ita  excess,  having  [ 
en  gre^t  a  share  in  the  elections  tliat  it  must  prt.Hlouiinuti^  ' 
But  it  is  an  aristocracy  of  what  we  should  call  tlio  middle 
ranks,  and  might  not  be  unfit  fur  a  small  state.     In  general,  it 
may  be  said  of  Harrington,  that  he  is  prolix,  dull,  |ieilautio,  I 
and  seldom  profound ;  but  sometimes  i-edeems  himself  by  jiitii 
observations.     Like  most  theoretical  politicians  of  thsU  age,  I 
he  had  an  excessive  admiration  for  the  republic  of  Venice. 
His   other  political  writings  are  in  the  same  spirit  as  tlis 
CKe-ina,  but  still  less  interesting. 

84.  The  manly  republicanism  of  Harrington,  tbougli  somc- 
PiiWiwchii  times  visionary  and  porliaj)S  im()racticable,  shines  i>y 
of  fumw.  comparison  with  a  very  opposite  theory,  which,  Iwv. 
ing  been  countenanced  in  the  early  part  of  the  .centuiy  li_v 

I  p.  89,  edit.  ITH.  Vc  :  .1    bo  Ju.U> 
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nan  that  would  atudj  jKillUi-c.  lut  him  sTcri  ,-.;.,  ..«., n.   K"<"niinriit  In 
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our  dergy,  revived  with  additionHl  favor  after  the  Restoration. 
Thirt  was  tnaintaira'd  in  tlio  Patriai-L-iia  of  Sir  Kobert  Fihno.r, 
written,  ae  it  apjHfjjrs,  in  tlit;  roifrn  of  Charles  I.,  but  not  jnil>- 
U$hu<)  till  ICHK,  ut  a  time  when  very  high  notions  of  royal 
prerojiative  were  its  well  received  by  one  party  as  they  were 
irdjji^nantly  rejeclcd  by  nnother.  The  objeet,  as  the  author 
declare^  was  to  prove  that  the  lirst  kiufrs  were  fathers  of 
families ;  that  it  is  unnatural  ibr  the  people  to  govern  or  to 
choose  Governors' ;  thai  positive  laws  do  not  iufi-inge  the  natu- 
ral an<l  fatherly  power  of  kings.  He  refers  the  tenet  of 
natuml  liberty  and  the  popular  origin  of  government  to  the 
Bfhooluien ;  allowing  tliat  all  Fapii<ts  and  the  reformed  divines 
have  unbibc-d  it,  but  denying;  that  it  is  fonnd  in  the  fathers. 
lie  seems,  however,  to  claim  the  credit  of  an  ori>j;iual  hypo- 
tliesis;  those  who  have  vindicated  the  rii^hls  of  kiu^s  in  must 
points  not  having  thought  of  tlii**,  l)Ut  with  one  consent  admit- 
ted the  iiatiiral  liberty  and  equality  of  mankind.  It  is  certjiin, 
nevertheless,  that  the  patriarciinl  theory  of  frovurunient,  as  the 
basis  of  actual  right,  was  laid  down  as  explicitly  as  by  himself 
in  what  ia  called  Bishop  OvertUl's  Convocation  Book,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reigti  of  James  I.  But  this  book  had  not 
been  imblished  when  Kilmer  wrote.  His  ai-guments  are  sin- 
gularly insiiificient;  he  quotes  nothing  but  a  few  Lrrtdevunt 
texts  from  Genesis;  he  seems  not  to  luive  known  at  all  I  lie 
stivngth,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  his  own  ease ;  and  it  is  hanlly 
jioBsible  to  lind  a  more  trifling  and  feeble  work.  It  had.  how- 
ever, the  advantage  of  opportunity  to  be  received  by  a  pai-ty 
with  approbation. 

8.i.  Algernon  .Sidney  waa  the  first  who  devoted  his  time  to 
a  refutation  of  this  patriarchal  theory,  propouiidwi 

•.  .  I         -111  .1       ■      .  1    ■      Sl.lnev'a 

as  it  was,  not  as  a  piausUili^  hy|M)thesi9  to  exjilani  Dismiinw 
he  origin  of  civil  communities,  but  as  a  pammount  '"'ii''»CTn- 

•11-  J-       1  •   1       1,  1  •  1       nient. 

title,  by  virtue  of  which  all  actual  sovereigns,  who 
weie  not  manifest  usui[)er8,  were  to  reign  with  an  unmitigated 
deepolii-m.  Sidney's  Discourses  on  Government,  not  pub- 
lished till  16!)8,  are  a  dittuse  reply  to  nimer.  They  contain, 
indeed,  many  chajiters  full  of  historicid  learning  and  judicious 
leflcction :  j'et  the  constant  anxiety  to  relute  that  which  needs 
Ho  refutation  renders  them  a  little  tedious.  Sidney  does  not 
condemn  a  limited  monarchy  like  the  English ;  but  his  par- 
ity ii  for  a  tbrm  of  ref>ublic  wliich  would  bo  deemed  loo 
tocratical  for  our  popular  theories. 
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86.  Lwke,  immediately  after  the  Revolution,  attacked  the 
t».i.  _  Patriarelia  with  mare  brevity,  and  Ijiid  down  hii 
eonm-  owti  oclul>nited  theory  of  goveniment.  The  frnida- 
"*"'•  mental  principle  of  Filmer  is,  tli.-it  patemid  uatliority 
is  natnrnllj  abwtlute.  Adam  reeeired  it  troin  God,  exer- 
ciwd  it  over  his  own  children,  ami  tninstnittcd  it  to  t|je  eldi^t 
Ixim  lor  ever.  T\iis  assumption  Loeke  fomkits  nither  too  dif- 
iVi.*ely,  a(T<>rdiiig  to  our  notions.  Filmer  luul  not  only  to 
bIiow  this  al^xolute  monarchy  of  a  lineal  an«rcstor,  but  his 
power  of  transmitting  it  in  conree  of  primogeniture.  Loeke 
denies  liiat  there  is  any  natund  right  of  this  kind,  maintaining 
the  equality  of  ehildren.  The  ineapaeity  of  Filmer  rendere 
bin  di.«<eomtiture  not  ditBcult.  Locke,  as  will  be  seen,  acknow- 
ledges a  certain  iif  fhfto  autliority  in  fathers  of  families;  and 
pr>}'Bibly  he  might  have  iljtiud,  as  indeed  he  seems  to  admit, 
ctmsidenible  tnices  of  a  regard  to  primogeniture  in  the  eaiiy 
ages  of  the  world.  It  is  the  question  of  natural  right  with 
which  he  is  here  concerned ;  and,  as  no  proof  of  this  bad  been 
oflcred,  he  had  nothing  to  answer. 

87.  In  tiie  second  part  of  Locke's  Treatise  on  Civil  Gov- 
ernment, )«e  proceeds  to  lay  down  what  he  holds  to  be  the 
true  principles  upon  which  society  is  founded.  A  state  of 
nature  is  a  state  of  perfect  freedom  and  equality,  but  withb 
the  bounds  of  the  law  of  nature,  which  obliges  every  one,  and 
renders  a  state  of  liberty  no  state  of  license.  And  tlM  exe- 
cution of  this  law,  in  such  a  state,  is  put  into  every  one's 
hands,  so  that  be  may  punish  tmnsgresf^ors  against  it,  not 
mei-ely  by  way  of  reparation  for  his  own  wrongs,  but  for 
those  of  others.  **  Every  offence  that  can  be  committed  in  the 
stale  of  nature,  may,  in  the  stale  of  nature,  be  punished 
equally,  and  as  i'^r  forth,  as  it  mny  in  a  commonwejilili." 
And  not  only  independent  t-ommunitios,  but  all  men,  as  he 
thinks,  till  they  voluntarily  enter  into  some  society,  are  in  a 
state  of  nature.' 

88.  Whoever  declares  by  word  or  action  a  settled  design 
against  another's  life,  puts  himnflf  in  a  state  of  war  against 
him,  and  exposes  his  own  life  to  Ite  taken  away,  either  by  ih« 
other  party,  or  by  any  one  who  sliall  espouse  his  cause  j  nnd 
he  who  endeavors  to  obtain  absolute  power  over  another 
be  construed  to  have  a  design  on  his  life,  or  at  least  to 
away  hia  property.    Where  laws  prevail,  ihoy  must  deter 
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|lhe  panishmeni  of  those  who  injure  others;  but,  if  t%o  l&tr  Is 
eilenced,  it  is  banl  to  think  but  that  the  uppeul  to  lieiiven 
returns,  and  the  aggressor  may  bo  treated  as  oue  in  a  state 

1^'  war.' 
8!).  Natiiml  liberty  is  freedom  from  any  superior  power 
«!ccept  the  law  of  nature.  Civil  lilx;rty  is  frt'edorn  fix)fu  the 
idouiitiion  of  any  authority  except  timt  wiuch  a  le!|i.slaCuro, 
*slnbli?hod  by  consent  of  the  commonweal lli,  shiill  confinn. 
'Nrt  man,  accordinj;  to  Lo<.'ke,  can  by  his  own  consent  enskvo 
himself,  or  give  power  to  another  to  Uikc  away  liis  life ;  ibr 
slavery,  in  a  strict  senae,  is  bnt  a  continuance  of  the  stato  of 
war  between  a  conquen>r  and  his  captive.' 

yo.  The  excellent  chapter  on  properly  which  fbllowg  would 
be  snHicient.  if  all  Locke's  other  writings  l>a«l  perished,  to 
leave  him  a  high  name  in  philosophy.  Nothing  can  be  lODrd 
luminous  than  liia  deduction  of  tlie  natural  right  of  properly 
from  labor,  not  merely  in  gathering  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
or  catcliing  wild  animals,  but  in  the  cultivation  of  land,  for 
wliich  occupancy  is  but  the  preliminary,  and  gives,  as  it  were, 
an  inchoate  title.  "As  much  land  as  a  man  tills,  plants, 
improves,  cultivates,  and  can  use  the  product  of,  so  much  is 
his  property.  He  by  his  hilior  <loes,  as  it  were,  enclose  it 
fn>m  the  common."  Whatever  is  beyond  the  scanty  limits 
of  individual  or  family  labor  has  been  appropriated  under 
the  authority  of  civil  society,  liut  labor  is  the  primary  basis 
of  natural  right.  Nor  can  it  be  thought  unre:i8onabl»  that 
labor  should  confer  an  exclusive  riglit,  when  it  is  remembored 
liow  much  of  every  thing's  value  depends  upon  labor  slond. 
*  Whatever  bread  is  more  worth  than  acorns,  wine  than 
water,  and  cloth  or  silk  than  leaves,  skins,  or  moss,  that  ia 
►wholly  owing  to  lal)or  and  industry."  The  superiority  it 
^|;»kk1  sense  and  satistactory  elucidation  of  his  principle,  whiub 
|LiK-ke  iiHs  manifested  in  this  important  chapter  over  Grolius 
fand  Puft'eudorf,  will  strike  those  who  consult  -those  writers, 
)r  look  at  the  brief  sketch  of  tlieir  theories  in  the  foregoing 
|iftge«.  It  is  no  less  contrasted  with  the  puerile  rant  of  lious- 
!au  against  all  territoriaJ  properly.  That  property  owes  its 
llvrigin  ia  occupancy  accompanied  with  labor,  is  now  generally 
|lulniilted  ;  the  care  of  cattle  l»eing,  of  course,  to  be  considurwl 
mie  species  of  labor,  wad  requiring  at  least  a  tcmpomry 
awuur^hi|,  of  tho  MuL* 
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9L  Locke,  after  arutely  remarking  thsit  the  oommon  ar- 
giimonis  for  the  power  of  a  tiither  over  his  chlldi'en  woald 
extend  equally  to  the  mother,  so  that  it  should  be  culhid 
pjirental  jwwer,  reverts  to  the  train  of  reasoning  in  the  first 
book  of  this  treatise  against  the  regal  authority  of  fathers. 
What  tliey  possess  is  not  dej-ived  from  generation,  but  from 
the  care  they  necessarily  take  of  the  infant  child,  and  duiing 
his  minority:  the  fiower  tlien  terminated,  though  reverence, 
eu|>port,  aiicl  eveu  eonipliauce,  are  still  due.  Children  are  also 
held  in  subordiuution  to  their  parents  by  the  institutions  of 
proj^rly,  which  eomirionly  make  tliem  deficndcnt  both  a»  to 
maintenance  and  8uc(,'ession.  IJut  liOckf,  which  ia  worthy 
to  be  remarked,  inclines  to  derive  the  origin  of  civil  govern- 
ment from  the  patriarchal  authority ;  one  not  strictly  coercive, 
yet  voluntarily  conceded  by  habit  and  family  coni^enl.  "TliUB 
the  natural  lathers  of  families,  by  an  insensible  change,  l)ecame 
the  politic  monarclis  of  them  too;  and  aa  they  chanced  to  Uve 
long,  and  leave  worthy  and  able  heirs  for  several  sucA-eeeioMB 
or  otherwise,  so  they,  laid  the  foundationa  of  hereditary  or 
elective  kingdoms."*  . 

d'2.  Tiie  necessity  that  man  should  not  live  alone  j)r(>i!uwd 
the  primary  society  of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  diildren; 
to  which  that  of  master  and  servant  was  ciirly  a<ldud,  wlio 
ther  of  fi-eemen  engaging  their  service  for  hire,  or  of  slaves 
t;iken  in  just  war,  who  are  by  the  right  of  nature  subject  to 
the  Jibsolute  dumiuion  of  the  captor.  Such  u  family  may 
Bometimcs  resemble  a  little  commonwealtli  by  its  numlior*, 
but  is  essentially  distinct  from  one,  because  its  cliief  has  no 
imperial  power  of  life  and  death  except  over  his  slaves;  nature 
having  given  him  none  over  his  children,  though  all  men  have 
a  right  to  punish  breaches  of  the  law  of  nature  ia  others 
according  to  the  offence.  But  this  natural  power  they  ijail, 
and  resign  into  the  hands  of  the  community,  when  civil  soci- 
ety is  instituted;  and  it  is  in  this  union  of  the  several  rights 
of  its  members  that  the  legislative  right  of  the  commonweadth 
wnsista,  whether  this  be  done  by  general  consent  at  the  first 
tbrmation  of  govenmicnt,  or  by  the  adhesion  which  any  ui- 
4ividuul  may  give  to  one  already  esttiblished.  By  either  of 
.'tlie.se  way.-*,  men  pas.^  fi-om  a  state  of  nature  to  one  of  (lolitical 
society;  the  magistrate  having  now  tliat  power  to  redress 
injuries  which  hud  previously  been  each  man's  riglik      licuoo 
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IUbsolute  monarchy,  in  Tjooke's  opinion,  is  no  fonn  of  civil 
government ;  for,  there  lieiug  no  common  autliority  to  apjiciU 
lo,  the  sovereign  is  still  in  a  state  of  nature  with  regard  to  bia 
subjects,' 

93.  A  community  is  formed  by  tlie  unanimous  conpent  of 

any  Ivody  of  men ;    but,  when   thus  become  one  body,  the 

deterniination  of  the   majority  must  bind  the  rest,  eke  it 

would  not  be  one.     Unanimity,  after  a  community  is  once 

formed,  can  no  longer  be  required ;    but  this  consent  of  men 

to  form  a  civil  society  is  that  which  alone  did  or  could  give 

bi'ginning  to  any  la^vlul  government  in  liie  world.     It  is  idle 

to  ohject,  that  we  have  no  records  of  such  an  event ;   for  few 

commonwealths  preserve  the  tradition  of  their  own  infancy; 

and  whatever  we  do  linow  of  tlie  origin  of  particular  stales 

giveJ*  indications  of  this  mode  of  union.    Yet  he  again  inclines 

to  deduce  tlie  u.'^ual  origin  of  civil  societies  from  imitation  of 

patriarchal  autliority.  which,  having  heen  rei-ognized  by  each 

family  in  the  arhitmtion  of  disputes  and  even  punishment  of 

offences,  was   tninBrerred  with   more  readiness  to  some  one 

^person,  as  tlic  fatlicr  and  representative   head  of  the  infant 

^■commnnity.    He  even  admit.s  titat  this  autliority  might  tacitly 

^■devolve   npon  the  eldest  son.     Thus  the  first  gnvernments 

were  monarchies,  and  those  with  no  exju-ess  limitations  of 

power,  till  exposure  of  its  abuse  gave  occasion  to  social  laws 

or  to  co-ordinate  authoritj'.     In  all  this  ho  follows  Hooker, 

^Hirotn  the  first  book  of  whose  Ecclesiastical  Polity  he  quotes 

^■iBrgely  in  his  notes.* 

^M     94.    A  diJRculty  commonly  raised  against  the  theory  of 

■compact  is,  that,  nil  men  being  bom  under  some  government, 

they  cannot  be  at  liberty  to  erect  a  new  one,  or  even  to  make 

choice  whether  they  will  obey  or  no.     This  objection  lyocke 

Pdoes  not  meet,  like  Hooker  and  the  jurists,  by  supposing  the 
■grecment  of  a  distant  ancestor  to  oblige  all  his  posterity: 
but,  explicitly  acknowledging  that  nothing  can  liind  freemen 
to  obey  any  government  save  their  own  consent,  lie  rests  the 

I  evidence  of  a  tacit  consent  on  the  enjoyment  of  land,  or  even 
on  mere  residence  within  the  dominions  of  the  i-ommiuiity; 
«very  man  being  at  lilierty  to  relinquish  his  yiojisessiohs, 
or  change  his  residence,  and  either  ineorponitc  himself  with 
another  commonwealth,  or,  if  he  can  find  an  opportunity,  set 
tp  for  lumsclf  in  some  unoccupied  part  ot'  the  worhl.     Liut 
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nothing  can  make  a  man  irrevocably  a  member  of  one  society, 
except  his  own  voluntary  declaration :  8iK*h  perhaps  as  tho 
oath  of  allegiance,  which  Locke  docs  not  meulion,  ought  to  bo 
reckoned.' 

95.  The  majority  having,  in  the  first  constitution  of  a  state, 
the  whole  power,  may  retain  it  themselves,  or  delegate  it  to 
one  or  more  pera^ns.^  And  the  supreme  power  is.  in  other 
words,  tlie  legislature,  sacred  and  unalterable  in  tlie  luuub 
where  the  community  have  once  placed  it,  without  which  no 
law  can  exist,  and  in  which  all  obedience  terminates.  Yet 
this  legislative  authority  itself  is  not  absolute  or  arbitniry 
over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  its  subjects.  It  is  the  joint 
power  of  individuals  surrendered  to  the  state;  but  no  man 
bus  power  over  his  own  life  or  liis  neighttor's  projierty.  Tho 
laws  enacted  by  the  legislature  must  be  conlbrmnblc  to  the 
will  of  Gri.»l,  nr  natural  justice.  Nor  can  it  take  any  part  of 
the  subject's  proi)erty  without  hi.s  own  consent,  or  that  of  tho 
majority.  "  For  if  any  one  shsill  claim  a  power  to  lay  and 
levy  taxes  on  the  people  by  his  own  authority,  and  without 
such  consent  of  the  people,  he  thereby  invades  the  funda- 
mental law  of  property,  and  subvcils  the  end  of  government. 
For  what  property  have  1  in  tiiat  which  another  may  by  right 
take,  when  he  plea.sea,  to  himself!'"  Lastly,  the  legislativu 
power  is  inalienable :  being  but  delegated  fi-om  the  people,  it 
caimot  be  tnuisferrcd  to  otliers.*  Tliis  is  the  psirt  ol'  Locke's 
treatise  which  hi\a  been  open  to  most  objection,  and  which,  in 
some  measure,  seems  to  charge  with  usuq>ation  all  the  esta- 
blished governments  of  Europe.  It  has  been  a  theory  fertile 
of  gi-eat  revolutions,  and  perhaps  pregnant  with  more.  In 
some  part  of  this  chapter  also,  though  by  no  menus  in  the 
nio^t  piiictical  corollaries,  the  language  of  Hooker  has  led  on- 
war<l  his  more  haixly  disciple. 

'■>6.  Though  tliu  legislative  power  is  alone  mrpreme  in  the 
constitution,  it  is  yet  subject  to  the  people  themselves,  who 
may  alter  it  whenever  tliey  find  that  it  acts  against  the  trust 
?|Hise<l  in  it ;  all  power  given  in  trust  for  a  particular  end 
?ing  evidently  forfeited  when  that  end  is  manifestly  disre- 
[iuhKnI  or  obstincted.  But,  while  the  govenimenl  subsists,  tha 
iigislature  is  alone  sovereign ;  though  it  may  be  the  usage  to 
call  a  single  executive  magLslratc  sovereign,  if  he  has  also  a 
share  in  legislation.     Where  this  is  not  the  case,  tlie  appell»> 
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(Ion  is  plainly  Improper.  Locke  has  in  this  chapter  a  remarka< 
ble  passage,  one  perluips  of  the  first  dedjinitioiis  iu  fuvor  of 
a  cliange  in  the  electoral  system  of  Engl.ind.  "  To  what 
gross  abeiirditics  the  following  of  custom,  when  reju^on  hae  h;ft 
it,  may  lead,  we  may  be  satisfied  when  we  see  the  bare  name 
of  a  town,  of  which  there  remains  not  so  much  as  the  ruins, 
where  scarce  so  much  housing  as  a  sheejM-ot  or  more  in- 
huhitaittfl  tliaa  a  sliepherd  is  to  be  found,  send  aa  many  repre- 
c>eiilnlives  lo  tiie  grand  assembly  of  law-makers  aa  a  whole 
county,  numerous  in  people,  and  powerful  in  richea.  This 
eti-angers  stand  amazed  at,  and  every  one  must  confess  neeils 
a  remedy,  though  moat  think  it  hani  to  find  one,  because  the 
constitution  of  the  legislative  being  the  original  and  supreme 
act  of  the  society,  antecedent  to  all  positive  laws  iu  it,  a.id 
depending  wholly  on  the  people,  no  inferior  power  can  alter 
it."  But  Locke  is  less  timid  about  a  remedy,  and  suggests 
that  the  executive  magistrate  might  regulate  the  mimber  of 
representatives,  not  acconling  to  old  custom,  but  reason,  which 
is  not  setting  up  a  new  legislature,  but  restoring  an  okl  one. 
"  Wliatsoever  shall  bo  done  miuiil'estly  for  tiie  good  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  establishing  the  government  on  its  true  foundation, 
is,  and  always  will  be,  just  prerogative ; " '  a  maxim  of  too 
dangerous  latitude  for  a  constitutional  monarchy. 

97,  Prerogative  he  detines  to  l>e  "a  power  of  acting 
according  to  discretion  for  the  public  good  without  tlie  pre 
Bcription  of  tlie  law,  tuid  sometimes  even  against  it."  This, 
however,  Ls  not  by  any  mcmis  a  good  definition  in  the  eyes  of 
a  lawyer ;  and  the  word,  being  niei-ely  technical,  ought  not  to 
Iiave  been  em[>loyed  in  so  {Kiitial  if  not  so  inw)rrect  a  sense. 
Nor  18  it  very  precise  to  say,  thnt,  in  Kngland,  the  pix-ro- 
gative  was  always  largest  in  the  lutnds  of  our  wisest  and  best 
princes,  not  only  because  the  fact  is  otherwise,  but  be<rause 
be  confounds  the  legal  prerogative  with  its  actual  exercise. 
This  chapter  is  the  most  loosely  reasoned  of  any  iu  the 
treatise." 

98.  Conquest,  in  an  unjust  war,  can  give  no  rigiit  at  all, 
unless  robl^i-s  and  pirates  may  acquire  a  rigiit.  J^or  is  any 
one  bound  by  promises  which  unjust  force  extorts  from  him. 
If  we  are  not  strong  enough  to  resist^  we  have  tio  remedy 
aave  patienc*  ;  but  our  ciiildren  may  appeal  lo  Heaven,  and 

tlieir  appeals  till  they  recover  their  ancestral  right, 
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whii'h  was  to  be  govempd  by  snch  a  IpgJslafion  a«  tlicm* 
Bflvt'8  approve,  lie  (hat  appeals  to  Heaven  mu8t  lie  pure 
llmt  he  baa  right  on  his  side,  and  right,  too,  that  is  worth  the 
trouble  and  cost  of  hh  appeal ;  as  he  will  answer  at  a  tribunal 
that  cannot  be  deceived.  Even  just  conquenl  gives  no  further 
right  than  to  reparation  of  injury ;  and  tJie  fwsterity  of  the 
vancpiiBhed,  he  seems  to  hold,  can  forfeit  nothing  by  their 
jinrent's  offence,  so  tiint  they  have  alwajfl  a  right  to  throw 
off  tlie  yoke.  The  title  of  prescription,  which  h,as  commonly 
been  admitted  to  silence  the  complaintsi,  if  not  to  heal  the 
wounds,  of  tlio  injured,  finds  no  iavor  with  Locke.'  But 
hence  it  ^eems  to  follow,  that  no  state,  composed,  as  most 
hav»!  been,  out  of  the  spoils  of  conquest,  can  exercise  a 
legitimate  authority  over  the  latest  posterity  of  those  it  has 
incorporated.  Wales,  for  instance,  has  an  eternal  right  to 
Bliake  oft'  the  yoke  of  England ;  for  what  Locke  kivs  of  eon- 
sent  to  laws  by  representatives  is  of  little  weight  when  thette 
must  be  outnumljered  in  the  general  legislature  of  loth  coun- 
tries ;  and  indeed  the  first  question  for  the  C'amhro-Britons 
would  be,  to  determine  whether  they  would  form  pait  of  such 
a  common  legislation. 

99,  Usurij-ilion,  which  is  a  kind  of  domestic  eonqnest,  gives 
no  more  right  to  ol»edic«ce  tlinn  unjust  war:  it  is  necessary 
that  the  people  should  both  be  at  liberty  to  content,  and  havo 
actually  consented  to  allow  and  confii-m  a  power  which  the 
constitution  of  their  commonwealth  does  not  recognize.'  But 
tyranny  may  exist  without  usurpation,  whenever  the  power 
ref)09ed  in  any  one's  hands  for  the  pcof>lt's  benefit  is  ahD«ed 
to  their  impoverishment  or  slavery.  Foive  may  never  lie  op- 
posed but  to  unjust  and  unlawful  force :  in  any  other  rase,  it 
is  condemned  before  God  and  man.  The  king's  person  is  in 
some  countries  sacred  by  law ;  but  this,  as  Locke  thinks,  does 
not  extend  to  the  case,  where,  by  putting  himself  in  a  stato 
of  war  with  hia  people,  he  dissolves  the  governtnenl."  A 
prince  dissolves  the  government  by  ruling  against  law,  by 
hindering  the  regular  assembly  of  tlie  legislature,  by  changing 
the  form  of  election,  or  by  rendering  the  people  subject  to  a 
foreign  power.  He  dissolves  it  also  by  neglecting  or  abandoo- 
ing  it,  so  that  the  laws  cannot  bo  jiiit  into  exe«'ution.  Tho 
government  is  idso  dissolved  by  breach  of  tnist  in  either  th« 
legislature  or  the  prince :   by  the  former,  when  it  usurps  nn 
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■rbitrary  power  over  the  lives,  liberties,  and  fortunes  of  tho 
subject;  by  tlie  Litter,  when  he  endcavoj"s  to  corrupt  tlie  reprft« 
eentatlvca  qr  to  influence  tlic  choice  of  the  electors. '  If  it  l>e 
objected,  that  no  government  will  be  able  long  to  subsist  if  the 
people  may  set  up  a  new  legislature  whenever  they  take 
offence  at  the  old  one,  he  replica,  that  mankind  are  too  slow 
and  averse  to  quit  iheir  old  institutions  for  this  danger  to  be 
apprehended.  Much  will  be  endured  from  rulers  williout 
lutiny  or  murnnir.  Nor  is  any  thing  moixj  likely  to  restrain 
pgoveraments  than  tliis  doctrine  of  the  right  of  resistance.  It 
IS  as  rea-!onable  to  tell  men  they  should  not  defend  them- 
eelvea  ag.unst  robbers,  because  it  may  occasion  dittorder,  as 
to  use  the  same  argument  for  passive  obedience  to  illegal 
dominion.  And  he  observes,  afler  quoting  some  other  writers, 
tl»at  Honker  alone  might  t>e  enough  to  satisfy  those  who  rely 
on  him  for  their  ecclesiastical  [wlity.* 

100.  Such  is,  in  substance,  the  celebrated  Treatise  of  Locke 
on  Civil  Government,  which,  with  the  favor  of  politi- 
cal circumstances,  and  the  authority  of  his  name,   tion"'onr 
became  tlie  creed  of  a  numerous  juirty  at  home;  «>^Tr« 
while,  silently  spreading  the  fibres  from  its  root  over 
Eurojte  and  America,  it  prepared  the  way  for  theories  of  poli- 
tical society,  hardly  bolder  in  their  announcement,  but  ex- 
^^ressed  with   moje  passionate  ardor,  from  which  the  great 
^devolutions  of  the  List  and  present  age  have  sprung.     But,  as 
^nre  do  not  launch  our  bark  upon  a  stormy  sea,  we  shtdl  merely 
^pobserve,  that  neither  the  Revuliition  of  1688,  nor  the  admin- 
•^     istratiou  of  William  III.,  could  have  borne  the  test  by  which 
Locke  has  tried  tiie  legitimacy  of  government.     There  was 
certainly  no  appeal  to  the  people  in  the  former ;  nor  would  it 
r    have  been  convenient  for  the  latter  to  have  had  the  maxim 
^^kstiiblislied,  that  an  attem[>t  to  corrupt  the  legislature  entails 
|Va  forfeiture  of  the  intrusted  power.     Whether  the  opinion  of 
Locke,  that  mankind  are  slow  to  political   change,  be  con« 
formable  to  an  enlarged  experience,  must  be  judged  by  every 
one  according  to  his  reading  and  observation:  it  is  at  least 
very  different  from  that  which  Hooker,  to  whom  he  defWs 
so  greatly  in  most  of  his  doctrine,  has  uttei-ed  in  the  very  first 
intence  of  his  Ecclesiastical  Polity.     For  my  own   ;:i":    ^ 
lust  confess,  that,  in  these  latter  chapters  of  LocJcc  on 
mtf  1  see,  what  sometimes  appears  in  his  other  writn.^-, 
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tlie  influence  of  tempoi-ary  circumstances  on  a  mind  a  lilllo 
loo  su3(X'|)tible  of  passion  and  rescutment,  had  prevented  tliat 
onlm  HTid  patient  examination  of  all  the  bearings  of  thu 
extenBivc  subject  which  true  philosophy  requires. 

101.  But,  whatever  may  l)e  our  judgment  of  this  work,  it  ii 
equally  true  that  it  opened  a  new  era  of  pulilicai  (>|)iniun  in 
Europe.  The  eai-lier  writings  on  the  side  of  popuLir  sove- 
rei^ity,  whether  those  of  Buchanan  and  Languet,  of  the 
Jesuits,  or  of  the  English  republicans,  had  been  either  too 
closely  dependent  on  temporary  cirennistani-es*,  or  too  mucli 
bound  up  with  odious  and  unsuncessfiil  factions,  to  sink  very 
deep  into  the  hearts  of  mankind.  Their  adversaries,  with 
the  countenance  of  every  govenunent  on  their  side,  kept  po»- 
gension  of  the  field ;  and  no  later  jurist  nor  theologian  nor 
philosopher  on  the  Continent,  while  tliey  generally  foHowed 
their  predecessors  in  deriving  the  origin  of  civil  soeiety  from 
compact,  ventured  to  moot  the  delicate  i>roblera  of  resistance 
to  tyrunny,  or  of  the  right  to  i-eform  a  constitution,  except  in 
the  most  cnntious  and  indefinite  language.  We  have  seen 
this  already  in  Grotius  and  I'uffendoif.  But  the  success  of 
tiie  English  Revolution,  the  necessity  which  the  powers  allied 
against  France  found  of  maintaining  the  title  of  William,  the 
peculiar  intert'st  of  Holland  and  Hanover  (utates  at  that  tame 
very  strong  in  the  literary  world)  in  our  new  scheme  of  go 
vernment,  gave  a  weight  and  anthorily  to  principles,  which, 
without  some  such  application,  it  might  still  have  been  thought 
seditious  to  propound.  Locke  too,  long  an  exile  in  Ifollnnd, 
was  intimate  with  Lo  Clerc,  who  exerted  a  considerable  in- 
fluence over  the  Protestant  part  of  Europe.  Barbeyrac,  some 
time  afterwards,  trod  nearly  in  the  same  Bte|)s,  and,  without 
going  all  the  lengths  of  Locke,  did  not  fail  to  take  a  very 
difl'erent  tone  from  the  two  older  writers  upon  whom  ho  has 
commented. 

102.  It  was  very  natural,  that  the  French  Protestants,  among 

whom  traditions  of  a  turn  of  thinking  not  the  mosl 
ReftiKi"  favorable  to  kings  may  have  been  preserved,  should, 
Bft'le'*'''  *"  ^^^  hour  of  severe  persecution,  mutiny  in  Avonis 

and  writings  against  the  despotism  that  oppresstMl 
them.  Such,  it  appcafs.  hiul  been  the  language  of  those  exile:), 
as  it  is  of  all  exiles,  when  an  anonymous  tnict,  entitled  Ans 
aujc  Rcfugi6z,  was  published  with  the  date  of  Amsterdam,  ttJ 
1690.     This,  under  pretext  of  giving  advice,  in  the  event  of 
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tl»eir  lieing  permitted  to  return  liome,  tliat  tlioy  shouM  get  rid 
of  tbeir  8i.>irit  of  Patirc  mid  of  tlicir  j-<'|>ul»licn,ii  tlieories,  is  a 
litter  and  able  attack  on  t>iose  wlio  had  tjdvfn  itifugc.  in  Ilol- 

d.  It  asserts  the  principle  of  passive  oli<'<Iicnce;  extollin<> 
the  king  of  Frunce  and  his  govoniinoiit,  iind  censuring 
e  English  Kevolntion.  I'ublic  rumor  ascrihed  this  to 
ayle:  it  lias  usnaliy  jmased  for  bis,  niid  is  even  inserted  in 
be  collection  of  bis  miscellaneoua  woiks.  Some,  however, 
Iiave  ascribed  it  to  Pelisson,  and  others  to  Larroquc;  one 
already,  and  the  other  Boon  after,  proselytes  to  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Basnage  thought  it  written  by  the  latter,  and  pub- 
lished by  Bayle,  to  whom  be  ascribed  the  prelace.  This  is 
•tipparently  in  a  totally  opposite  strain,  but  not  without  strong 
IBuspicion  of  irony  or  ill  taith.  The  style  and  manner  of  the 
whole  appear  to  suggest  Bayle ;  and,  though  the  supposition 
is  very  discreditable  to  his  memory,  the  weight  of  presumption 
seems  much  to  incline  that  way. 

103.  The  separation  of  political  economy  from  the  geneml 
cience  which  regards  the  well-being  of  c-ommnni-  ^ollu<^aJ 
.ties  was  not  so  strictly  made  by  the  earlier  philoso-  «<""»ni»*«- 
pberA  aH  in  modem  times.  It  does  not  follow  that  national 
•wealth  engaged  none  of  their  attention.  Few,  on  the  contra- 
ry, of  those  who  have  taken  comprehensive  \'iews,  could  have 
failed  to  i-egard  it.  In  Bodin,  Botero,  Bacon,  llobbes,  Puf- 
fendorf,  we  have  already  seen  piwjfs  of  this.  Tliese  may  he 
8nid  to  have  discussed  the  subject,  not  systematically,  nor 
always  with  thorough  knowledge^  but  with  acuteness  and  in  a 
philosophical  tone.  Others  there  were  of  a  moi'o  limited 
range,  whose  habits  of  life  and  experience  led  (hem  lo  particu- 
lar dcpartmenta  of  economical  inquiry,  especially  as  to  com- 
merce, the  precious  metals,  and  the  laws  affocting  them.  The 
Italians  led  the  way :  Serra  has  been  mentioned  in  the  last 
period,  and  a  few  more  might  find  a  place  in  this.  Du  Witt's 
Interest  of  Holland  can  hardly  be  reckoned  among  economical 
writings;  and  it  is  said  by  Morhof,  that  the  Dutch  were  not 
foud  of  promulgating  their  commercial  knowledge:'  little,  at 
least,  was  contributed  from  that  country,  even  at  a  later  period, 
towards  the  thaory  of  becoming  rich.  But  England  now  took 
•  large  share  in  this  new  lilenituixj.  Fite,  in<iuisitive,  thriv- 
ing rapidly  in  commerce,  so  that  her  progi'ess  even  in  the 
nineteenth  century  has  hardly  been  in  a  greater  ratio  tliao 
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before  and  after  the  middle  of  the  serenteenth,  if  wo  may 
trust  the  stnteinents  of  contemporaries,  she  pnxlue'od  some 
writei-s,  who,  thi)iigli  few  of  them  merit  the  name  of  pliilorto- 
pliurs,  yet  may  not  here  be  overlooked,  on  account  of  their 
iiiriiiencc,  their  ivpuUktion,  or  their  position  as  links  in  the 
chain  of  science. 

104.   The  firet  of  these  was  Tliomsis  Mun,  an  intdligent 
.,  laercli.-iut  in  the  earlier  t)art  of  the  centiii-y,  wliose 

jiitn  on  ^  t  • 

Fan?itro  |>f>ptlunnou8  tnjittjse,  England's  Treasure  by  !•  oreign 
*■  Trade,  was  published  in  1664,  but  seems  to  have 
been  written  snxm  after  the  accession  of  Charles  I.'  Mun  ia 
generally  reckoned  the  founder  of  what  has  been  called  the 
mercantile  system.  Ilia  main  posijioa  is,  tliat  *'t1ie  ordinary 
means  to  increase  our  wealtli  aud  treasure  ia  by  forei^ni  trade, 
whfi-cin  we  must  ever  observe  this  rule,  to  sell  more  to 
strnngcfs  yearly  than  we  consume  of  theirs  in  value."*  We 
must  tbciefori!  s<dl  aa  clienp  as  |K)3sible :  it  was  by  undersell- 
ing the  Venetians  of  late  y<;:»rs,  that  we  haxl  exported  a  great 
deal  of  cloth  to  Turkey.^  It  is  singular  that  Mun  should  not 
have  perceived  the  difRcidty  of  selling  very  cheap  the  pi^-Mlue- 
tious  of  a  country's  lal)or,  whose  gold  and  silver  were  in  great 
abundance.  He  wsis,  however,  too  good  a  merchant  not  to 
a<^knowledgu  the  inefficacy  and  itufiolicy  of  restraining  by  law 
the  exportation  of  coin,  which  is  ofleu  a  mcfins  of  increasing 
our  treasure  in  the  long-i-un ;  advising  instead  a  due  regard 
to  the  balance  of  trade,  or  general  surplus  of  exported  goo<ls, 
by  which  we  shall  infallibly  obtain  a  stock  of  gold  and  silver. 
These  notions  have  long  since  been  covered  with  ridicule; 
and  it  is  [daia,  that,  in  a  merely  economical  view,  they  must 
always  be  delusive.  Mun,  however,  looked  to  the  accuraiUa- 
tion  of  a  portion  of  this  imported  treasure  by  tlie  state;  a 
resource  in  critical  emergencies  which  we  have  now  learned 
to  despise  since  others  have  been  at  hand,  but  which  io 
reality  had  made  a  great  (hfference  in  the  events  of  war,  and 
changed  the  balance  of  jwwer  between  many  commonwoaltiw. 
Chilli  on  Mun  wsis  followed,  about  1G70,  by  Sir  Josiali  Child, 
'^"'^-  in  a  discourse  on  Trade,  written  on  the  ^ame  prin- 
ciples of  the  mercantile  system,  but  mure  copiowi  and 
varied.     The  chief  aim  of  Child  is  to  eSect  a  reduction  of  the 


>  Mr.  H'OaDoeb  nyi  (Introdnttary  ina>  or  1S40.  T  raourked  wxm  ttatav 
Dbwoiirw  to  Sinlth'a  Wmlth  nf  NntWmii)  wblrh  M-rvo  tn  -mrr  It  up  »  Uttl«  lilckM; 
U  Uiul    uwt  probttbly  b«eu  wriUeu  about       >  f.  U  (edit.  lUOi).  *  F.  U. 
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leo^al  interest  of  money  from  eix  to  four  per  cent,  drawing  an 
erroneous  inference  from  the  increase  of  wcaltli  which  had 
^^followed  similar  enaclments. 

^B     lOo.  Anions  the  many  difficulties  with  which  the  govern* 
^■ment  of  William  III.  htul   to   contend,  one  of  the   tiork«ca 
^Btnost  eniliarrossing  was  U»e  scarcity  of  the  ijrecious   "*•  ^^"^ 
"jnctals  and  depreciated  condition  of  the  coin.     Tliia  opened 
the  whole  field  of  controversy  in  that  provir  xi  of  political 
^^ecououiy ;  and  the  bold  spirit  of  inquiry,  unshackled  by  preju- 
^Kdice  in  favor  of  ancient  custom,  which  in  all   respects  was 
"  characteristic  of  that  age,  bcfran  to  work  by  reasonings  on 
general  theorems,  insteaxl  of  collecting  insulated  and  inconclu- 
pive  details.     Locke  stood  forward  on  this,  as  on   so  many 
Bubjcct'i,  with  his  masculiue  sen?e  and  habitual  closencHS  of 
thinking.     Mis  Considerations  of  the  Conseqnences  of  lower- 
ing Interest,  and  niisiug  the  Vtdue  of  Money,  were  published 
in  IC'Jl.     Two  further  treatises  are  in  answer  to  the  pam- 
phlets of  Lowndes.     These  economical  writings  of  Locke  are 
not  in  all  points  coulbrmable  to  the    modern    principles   of 
the  Science.     He  seems  to  incline  rather  too  much  towru-ds  the 
mercantile  theory,  and  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  posses* 
^aiou  of  the  precioua  metals.     From  his  excellent  sense,  how- 
^■cver,  as  well  as  from  some  expressions,  I  should  conceive  that 
^Bie  only  considers  them,  as  they  doubtless  are,  a  portion  of  the 
^■exchnngeuble  wealth  of  the  nation,  and  by  their  inconsumable 
^  nature,  as  well  as  by  the  constancy  of  the  demand  for  them, 
one  of  the  most  important.     "  Riches  do  not  consist,"  he  says, 
"in  having  more  gold   and   silver,  but  in    having  more   in 
proportion  than  the  rest  of  the  world  or  than  our  neighbors, 
whereby  we  are  enabled  to  procure  to  ourselves  a  greater 
plenty  of  the  convenience*  of  life." 

106.  Locke  had  the  sngacity  to  perceive  the  impossibility 
of  regulating  the  interest  of  money  by  law.     It  was  an  empiri- 
enl  pi-oiMgitioD  at  that  time,  as  we  have  just  seen,  of  Sir 
Josiah  Child,  to  render  loans  more  easy  to  the  borrower  by 
reducing  the  legal  rate  to  four  per  cent.     The  whole   drift 
of  his  reasoning  is  agiiinst  any  limitation,  tliough.  ftoni  fevtr  of 
appearing  too  jmradoxical,  he  does  not  arrive    ' 
ence.     For  the  reasons  he  gives  in  favor  of  u  I 
inteivst,  namely,  that  courts  of  law  may  hfl\ 
nothing  is  stipulated  in  the  contract,  and 
lenders  in  the  metropolis  may  not  have  tJ 
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loans  Id  England,  arc,  especially  the  fii-st,  so  trifling,  llial  lie 
could  not  liave  relied  upon  them;  and  indeed  be  ailmita,  that, 
ill  other  circumstanceft,  there  would  be  no  danger  from  tlie 
second.  But,  his  prudence  having  rcptrained  him  from  speak- 
ing out,  a  famous  writer  almost  a  century  aflerwaixls  tfime 
forward  to  assert  a  paradox,  wliich  he  loved  the  better  for 
Bbeming  such,  and  llnally  to  convince  the  thinking  part  of 
mankind. 

Iu7.  Laws  fixing  the  value  of  silver,  Locke  perceived  to  lie 
nugatory,  and  is  averee  to  prohibiting  its  exportation.  The 
value  of  money,  he  maintains,  does  not  depend  on  the  rate  of 
interest,  but  on  its  plenty  relatively  to  rommodities.  Hence 
the  rate  of  interest,  he  thinks,  but  perha]>s  eiToiieousIy,  does 
not  govern  the  price  of  land  ;  arguing  from  the  higher  rate  of 
land  relatively  to  money,  that  is,  the  worse  interest  it  gave,  in 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  Jimios,  thim  in  his  own  time. 
But  one  of  Locke's  positions,  if  generally  received,  would 
alone  have  sufficed  to  lower  the  value  of  land.  "  It  is  in  vain," 
he  says,  "in  a  country  whose  great  fiind  is  land,  to  hope  to  lay 
the  public,  charges  of  the  government  on  any  thing  else  :  there 
at  last  it  will  terminate."  The  legislature  soon  pixjceeded  to 
net  on  this  iiiii^taken  theory  in  the  annual  land-tax ;  an 
impost  of  tremendous  severity  at  that  lime,  the  gross  unfair- 
ness, however,  of  which  has  been  compensated  in  later  times 
by  the  taxes  on  personal  succession. 

108.  Jn  such  a  monetary  crisis  as  that  of  liia  time,  lyvke 
was  naturally  obliged  to  consider  the  usual  resource  of  raising 
the  denomination  of  die  coin.  Tliis,  he  truly  says,  would  he 
to  rob  all  creditors  of  such  a  proportion  of  their  debts.  It  is 
proliable  that  his  influence,  which  waa  very  considerable,  may 
have  put  a  stop  to  the  scheme.  He  contends  in  his  Furl  bet 
Considerations,  in  answer  to  a  tract  by  Lowndes,  that  dipped 
money  should  go  only  by  weight.  This  seems  to  have  been 
agreed  by  both  parties;  but  Ijowndea  thought  the  Ws  should 
be  defrayed  by  a  tax,  Locke  that  it  should  lull  on  the  holders. 
Honorably  for  the  government,  the  former  opinion  prevailed. 

109.  Tlte  Italians  were  the  first  who  laid  any  thing  like  a 
t>ud«u<2d  foundation  for  statistics  or  political  arithmetic;  that 
**^^  which  is  to  the  political  economist  what  general 
history  is  to  the  philosopher.  But  their  numerical  reckonings 
of  population,  houses,  valae  of  lands  or  stoi'k,  and  the  like^ 
though  very  curioud,  and  sometimes  taken  from  public  docu* 
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monte,  were  not  always  more  than  conjeclunil,  nor  are  they 
I  BO  full  and  miaute  as  the  spirit  of  calculation  demands.  Eng- 
liuid  here  a^in  took  the  lead  in  Gmunt's  Olitiervationa  on  the 
liills  of  Mortality,  16G1,  in  Petty's  Political  Arithmetic 
(p«Tsthnmou3  in  l(j'Jl),  and  other  trtialises  of  tlie  pame  in^eni- 
I  oiu'  and  philosophical  person,  and,  we  may  add,  la  the  ObsKjr- 
vations  of  Gregory  King  on  the  Natural  and  Political  State 
of  England;  for,  though  theaewere  not  published  till  near  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  manuscripts  had  fallen  into 
tlie  hands  of  Dr.  Cliarles  Davenant,  wlio  has  made  extracts 
I  from  them  in  his  own  valuable  contributions  to  political  aritli- 
'metic.  King  seems  to  luive  jios-sessed  a  .sagacity  which  ha.s 
Bometiraea  brought  his  conjecUii'ea  nearer  to  the  mark,  than, 
from  tlie  imperfection  of  hia  data,  it  was  reasonable  to  expect. 
[Yot  he  supposes  that  the  population  of  England,  which  ho 
estimated,  perhaps  rightly,  at  five  millions  and  a  half,  would 
not  reac.il  the  double  of  that  number  before  A.D.  2300.  Sir 
"William  Petty,  with  a  mind  cjipablo  of  just  and  novel  theo- 
ries, was  struck  by  the  necessary  consequences  of  an  uniform- 
ly progressive  population.  Though  the  rate  of  movement 
'  Bccmo<1  to  him,  as  in  truth  it  then  was,  much  slower  than  wo 
[have  latterly  found  it,  he  clearly  saw  that  its  continuance 
would  in  an  ascertainable  lengtli  of  time  overload  the  world; 
"aud  tlieu,"  acconling  to  the  prediction  of  the  St^ripturea, 
"  there  must  be  wars  and  great  slaughter."  He  conceived  that, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  the  population  of  a  country 

I  would  be  doubled  in  two  hundred  years ;  but  the  whole 
conditions  of  the  problem  were  far  less  understood  than  at 
pnjsent.  Davenant's  Es.say  on  Ways  and  Means,  1693, 
gained  him  a  high  reputation,  which  he  endeavored  to  aug- 
ment by  many  subsequent  works ;  some  falling  within  the 
Beventeenth  century.  He  was  a  man  of  more  enlarged 
reading  than  his  predecessors,  with  the  exce[>tion  of  Petty, 
and  of  close  attention  to  the  statistical  documents  which  were 
now  more  copiously  published  than  before;  but  he  seldom 
launches  into  any  extensive  theory,  confining  himself  rather 
to  the  .accumulatioD  of  facta,  and  to  the  immediate  inferences, 
generally  for  temporary  piiri>o3C3,  wluVb  they  sup]iUe<L 
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no.  In  16G7,  a  short  book  was  published  at  Frankfort,  by 
Woriuof  *  young  man  of  twenty -two  yi'iirs.  entitled  Muthodi 
Udbnition  NoviB  Dilfccndaj  Docendwque  JiBrispi-utlentiae,  'lli^ 
*■  science  (vhich  of  all  olhere  liiwl  been  deennnl  to 
require  the  most  protracted  labor,  the  ripest  jtulf^ent,  the 
most  experienced  discrimination,  was,  as  it  were,  iiivaded  by 
a  boy,  but  by  one  who  liad  the  genius  of  an  Alexander,  and 
for  wljoin  tlie  glories  of  an  Alexander  wero  reserved.  This 
is  the  iii-sl  |>roiluetiou  of  Leibnitz ;  and  it  is  probably  in  many 

Ioints  of  view  the  most  remarkable  work  that  has  pixmature- 
y  united  erudition  and  solidity.  We  iwJmire  in  it  the  vast 
nmjje  of  learning  (for,  tlion-^h  he  co\dd  not  have  reiul  nil  liie 
Looks  he  names,  there  is  evidence  of  Ids  acquaintance  with  » 
great  number,  and  at  least  with  a  well-(illed  chart  of  litera- 
ture), the  originality  of  some  ideas,  the  commnudiug  and 
coraprelH'usive  views  he  embraces,  the  philoso|)bii'al  spirit,  the 
C!om))i"essed  style  in  which  it  is  written,  tiie  entire  absence  o( 
juvenility,  of"  ostt.-utatious  pm'adox,'  of  imagination,  ardor,  and 
euthusiariin,  which,  though  Leibnitz  did  not  always  want 
tliem,  would  have  been  wholly  misplaced  on  such  a  subjoi't 
Faults  have  been  censured  in  this  early  perfonnance ;  and  the 
author  declared  himself  arterwai-ds  dissatisfied  with  it.' 

Ill,  Leibnitz  was  u  psissionate  admirer  of  the  Soman 
jurisprudence:  he  held  the  great  Inwyere  of  antiquity  second 
only  to  the  best  geometers  for  strong  and  subtle  and  pni- 
fouitd  reasoning;  not  even  acknowledging,  to  any  considerable 
degree,  the  contradictions  (uiUinutnite  juris)  whicli  bad  per- 


'  I  nue  tb,j  pplthet  "  twt«>ntJitiniiii,"  ho- 
cftutv  iNHiiu  of  tiU  orii;iiinl  tluiories  are  a 
Uttlv  puniilnxtcal ;  ChttJi  h«  tui^  u  ^in^ilnr 
notion  that  Iho  rinht  of  Inxjui'tithinj;  ym- 
Xier^y  by  tnHtaliietlt  U  dt>riveil  fnvm  Ibu  im^ 
morijility  of  the  Boal ;  the  liriiig  hciis 
boliiK.  tiM  If  wen*,  thv  iit(oi7ii>y!i  af  thofwu 
■uplMxMnI  to  b«  dnad-  ^'  Quia  uiortul  rnvor^ 
Ajlbuc  viTuiit,  liUo  niriiii^nt  iknnhii  rcruiii, 
quiw*  Tt'ro  harredBB  roliiiutruni,  fonripUinill 
(unt  utprnrurataiwLnniiKKUiwi."  Indiir 
o^rii  iJUriiHKlonir  on  ttw  Uw  of  pDtnll,  I  aid 
not  awarr  tlmt  this  nri^inent  hjin  i*Tt*r  b«vn 
cxpDcilly  urjiiinl,  though  thu  wlvucnliM  of 
p«c]»tiuj  eoncrol  atwni  to  luve  uont;  better. 


»  Thin  ti^t,  i\nf1  nil  lb"  "•>••■'  — "i-  „f 

I^bnlU  on  .lurl.4|»Mib'iMi  ii4 

in  tim  fourth  ToUnitr  of  lii  '>ii- 

ton*.      An  «onl\(<U  v-v   If,  .if 

law  at  Turip.  ix  ja  ',11 

Nova} ;  aikil  lie  h(ii- 1  >  n, 

i.<!lbnltii  KavK  in  a  U.':-.  i  ^  .  ,,  Umi 

hU  tirmk  was    "otTU-SUit    Itutioii  (Jtl*,tlt  Bi'rtp. 

tUH,  in  it1n«tv.  •Li>^  lihn'A/*  ttcf.  ;  luiil  llut 
U  rontaliiwi  miine  tblngH  lie  no  iDiijpsr 
«oiibl  Iwvt  taiH,  tlioiit;h  tu«ns  wen.ittMn 
of  whl<-h  hft  lUJ  not  mpvot.  l^snOQUiipri 
lUit.  du  Droit,  p.  19). 
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plexed  thrir  disciples  in  later  times,  ami  on  which  mnny  vol- 
nmcs  Iinrl  been  written.  But  tlie  nrmn^'enu'ut  of  .)u!«liiiinn 
he  entirely  tli(sn[)|ii*ovetl ;  and  in  another  work,  Corporis  .Juris 
Reooncinn.nntli  Rntio,  piil)liahe<l  in  1(108,  he  pointed  out  Ihe 
neces^sity  and  whnt  he  deemed  the  best  nietlio<l  of  a  new 
distribution.  TliiK  n]i[icars  to  Ije  not  quite  like  what  he  had 
previously  sketched,  and  M-liieh  was  rather  a  philopophicnj 
than  a  very  eouvenient  nK'tho<l :'  in  this  new  niTanfremeiit  he 
proposcR  to  retain  the  texts  of  the  CWpns  Juris  Civilis,  bnt  in 
a  form  rather  like  that  of  the  Pandeets  than  of  the  Institutes; 
to  the  latter  of  which,  followed  as  it  has  been  among  us  by 
H»le  an<1  Blaekstone,  he  was  very  aveive. 

112.  There  was  only  one  man  in  the  world  who  could  have 
left  so  noble  a  science  a?  philosophical  jnrisprudcnie  for  pur- 
suits of  a  still  more  exulted  nature,  and  for  which  he  was  still 
more  filled ;  ami  that  man  wiut  Leilmitz  himwlf.  lie  fwssed 
omvjird  to  reap  the  golden  harvests  of  other  fields.  Yet  the 
study  of  law  has  owed  mnch  to  him :  he  did  much  to  mute  it 
with  moral  philosophy  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  histoi-y  on 
the  other;  a  great  master  of  both,  he  exacted  ]ierha]>s  a  more 
eom[)rehcnsive  course  of  legid  studies  than  the  capacity  of 
ordinary  hi>\'yprs  could  gnisp.  In  Kn'rlanrl  also,  its  condu-* 
civencss  to  professional  excellence  might  be  hard  to  prove. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that,  in  Gcnnntiy  at  least,  philology, 
history,  and  philosoidiy  have  more  or  less,  since  the  time  of 
Leibnitz,  marched  togelher  under  the  robo  of  law.  "  He  did 
but  pass  over  that  kingdom,"  says  Lertniuier,  "and  he  has 
reformed  and  enlarged  it."* 

113.  .lames  Gwlefroy  was  thirty  years  engaged  on  an  edi* 
lion  of  the  Theodosian  Code,  pnblishcil  several  years      , 
after  his  death,   in   IGfio.      It    is   by  far   the   best     jurinta: 
edition  of  that  body  of  laws,  and  n-lains  n  standard     OoOi-rroyi 
value  m  the  historical  department  ot  innspnidence. 
Domat,  a  French  lawyer,  and  one  of  the   Fort- Royal  connec- 
tion, in  his  Loix  Civiles  dans  kur  Ordre  Nalnrel.  the  first  of 
five  volumes  of  which  appeared  in   IfiH!).  earned  into  effect 
the  project  of  Leibnitz,  by  re-arranging  tiie  laws  of  .lustininii, 
which,  especially  the  Pandects,  are  well  known  to  be  confu* 


«  to  h|p  Metlio.1!  NnMP,  be  iUvtJfS  luir, 
Jd  Ihp  diiliu'll'*  [nirt.  fircoriliiig  to  thi' wve- 
rnl  noiincf  of  riglir." :  uiunrly,  1.  Nnlitre, 
yibSrh  given  ui«  riglit  utit  ir.i  nvlihif, 
ttiings  where  tlivrv  \i  do  prior  propvrc>  ; 

vol-  rv.  14 


2.  Siii"««.«lon ;  S.  PitsjwmIoii  :  4.  Contract; 
C.  Injury,  whtcli  givv:*  rtglit  to  re^Hini" 
tttm. 

>  llin^.   UniY  ;    IX'rminiHr,    IIU(.  A* 
Droll,  p.  l€i. 
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\j  distributed,  in  a  more  regular  method ;  prefixing  a  book 
of  his  own  on  the  nature  and  spirit  of  law  in  gentiroL 
Thiii  appears  to  be  an  useful  digest  or  abridgment,  some- 
thing like  tliiDse  made  by  Viner  and  earlier  writers  of  our  own 
text'books,  but  perhaps  with  more  compression  and  choice : 
two  editions  of  an  English  translation  were  publisheil.  Do- 
mat's  Public  Law,  which  might,  perhaps,  in  our  htnguagc^ 
have  been  called  constitutional,  since  we  genendly  confine  tho 
epithet  "'public"  lo  the  law  of  nations,  forms  a  second  jiart  of 
the  same  work,  anrl  contains  a  more  extensive  system,  where- 
in thcolo<;iuil  morality,  cccJesiastical  ordinances,  and  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  tho  French  monarchy,  are  reduced  into 
method.  Domut  is  much  extolled  by  his  countrymen ;  hut, 
in  philoeophictd  jurisprudence,  lie  seems  to  display  little  force 
or  orijtinulity.  Gravina,  who  obtained  a  higli  name  in  this 
literatui-e  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  century,  waa  known 
merely  as  a  professor  at  the  close  of  this  ;  but  a  Dutch  jurist, 
l*on.itoa  Gerard  Noodt,  may  deserve  nientiorj  for  his  treatise 
o»ary.  qu  Usury.  in  1G98,  wherein  he  both  endeavors  to 
prove  its  natural  and  religious  lawfulness,  and  traces  its  liistory 
through  the  Roman  law.  Several  other  worku  of  Noodt  on 
subjects  of  historicjil  juriaprudeuce  seem  to  tall  within  this 
century,  though  I  do  not  lind  their  exai:t  dates  of  publication. 
114.  Grotiua  was  the  acknowledged  master  of  all  who 
y^^^f  studied  the  theory  of  international  right.  Il  was, 
NnUonii!  perhaps,  the  design  of  Puficndoif,  as  we  may  con- 
ruffeDaorf.  jeptupe  jjy  i)^q  ^;^l\^,  ^f  },is  great  work  on  the  Law  of 

Nature  and  Nations,  to  range  over  tho  luHer  field  with  as 
assiduous  diligence  as  the  former.  But,  from  the  length  of 
his  prolix  labor  on  natural  law  and  the  rigiits  of  sovereigns, 
he  has  not  more  than  one-twentieth  of  the  whole  volume  to 
•pare  for  international  questions ;  and  this  is  in  great  inoasuro 
copied  or  abridged  from  Grotiua.  In  some  instances  be  dis- 
agrees with  his  master.  Putfendorf  singularly  denies,  that 
compacts  made  during  war  are  binding  by  tiie  law  of  nature, 
but  lor  weak  juid  unintelligiide  rejisons.'  Treaties  of  peace 
extorted  by  unjust  force,  he  denies  with  more  resiifon  to  l»6 
binding;  though  Grotiiis  had  lield  tho  mntrary."  The  infe- 
rior writers  on  tho  law  of  nations,  or  those  who,  like  W'ic- 
quefort,  in  his  Ambassador,  conibiud  themselves  lo  merely 
ronventional  usages,  it  is  needless  to  mention. 

>  U.  TUt.  chap.  7.  *  Chap.  8. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

■  IBTOBT    or    POSTRT    fBOU    16G0    TO    11% 


Sect.  L  —  On  Italiaw  Poetrt. 


nUeiO* — Outdl  —  Mendnl  —  AimdlaD  Soeleljr. 


1.  TnR  irnltators  of  Marini,  full  of  extravagant  metophon) 
aiid  the  false  thougbta  usually  railed  cmicelti,  were  in 

their  vigor   at  the  comtnencement  of  this  period.   J^^'^f** 
But  their  names  are  now  obscure,  and  have  beeu  i*«itai» 
overwhelmed  by  the  chancre  of  public  taste,  whioh  P**"^" 
has  condemned  and  proscribed  what  it  ome  moat  applauded. 
Tliis  change  came  on  long  before  the  close  ol'  the  century, 
tliough  not  so  decidedly  but  that  some  tiiures  of  the  former 
manner  are  discoverable  iu  the  majority  of  popular  wiitera. 
The  general  characteristics,  however,  of  Italian  poetry  were 
now  a  more  masculine  tone ;  a  wider  reach  of  topic-a,  and  a 
{election  of  the  most  noble ;   an  abandonment,  except  in  the 
rigliter  lyrics,  of  amatory  strains,  and  especially  of  such  as  were 
Jauguishing  and  querulous;  an  anticipation,  in  short,  as  far  oa 
ihe  circumstances  of  the  ago  wouUl  permit,  of  that  severe  and. 
elevated  style  which  has  been  most  affected  for  the  last  liRy 
,       yt-ars.     It  would  be  futile  to  seek  an  explanation  nf  this  mnn- 

»lier  spirit  in  any  social  or  politiwd  cjiuscs  ;  never  had  Italy  ia 
lliese  respects  been  so  lifeless  :  but  the  world  of  jioets  ia  often 
not  the  world  around  them,  and  llicir  stream  of  living  waters 
■  may  flow,  like  that  of  Arethusji,  without  imbibing  much  from 
K  the  surrounding  brine.     Cliiabrcm  had  led  the  way  by  the 
V  Pindaric  niajei^ty  oi'  his  o<lcs,  and  had  disciples  of  at  leant 
equal  name  with  himself. 

2.  Florence  wa.s  the  mother  of  one  who  did  most  to  invigo« 
I  rate  Italian  poetry,  Vinceii/<t  Filicaja ;  a  man  gifted    . 

with  a  ^l•ri(>(l!<,  pure,  and  nuble  spirit,  from  wliiuii  cim- 
I  genial  thoughts  i<poutanuously  uiubc,  and  with  an  imagiuatior 
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rather  vigorous  than  fertile.  Tlie  siepe  of  Vienna  in  1683, 
and  its  glorious  delivenmoe  by  Sobieski,  are  the  &ubjecta  of 
six  odes.  The  third  of  these  addressed  to  the  King  of  Poland 
hiinsflf,  is  generally  most  esteemed,  thougli  I  do  not  perceive 
that  ihe  first  or  second  are  inferior.  His  ode  to  Rome,  on 
Cliristiuii's  taking  up  her  i-esideuee  there,  ia  in  many  jiarla 
liighly  poetiad  ;  but  the  flattery  of  representing  tliis  event  us 
eulhfient  to  restore  the  eternal  eity  from  deejiy  is  too  git^ss. 
It  is  not,  on  tlie  wliole,  so  suecessful  ns  those  ou  the  siege  of 
Vienna.  A  better  is  that  addressed  to  Florence,  on  leaving 
it  for  a  rund  solitude,  in  consequence  of  liia  poverty  and  the 
neglect  he  hud  experienwd.  It  bn^atlies  nu  itijiired  spirit, 
something  like  the  Complaint  of  Cowley,  with  which  posterity 
are  sure  to  sympathize.  The  sonnet  of  Filicaja,  Italia  mia, 
is  known  by  every  one  who  cares  for  this  ]HH.»try  at  all.  This* 
soimet  is  conspicuous  for  its  depth  of  feeling,  for  the  spirit 
of  its  commencement,  and,  above  all,  for  the  noble  lines  with 
which  it  ends;  but  there  arc  surely  awkward  and  feeble  ex- 
pressions in  the  intermediate  part.  Armenti  for  r«.!ginienls  of 
dragoons  could  only  be  excused  by  fit'(|uenl  uwige  in  poetry, 
which,  I  presume,  is  not  the  case,  though  wo  find  the  SHmo 
word  in  one  of  Filicaja's  odes.  A  foreigner  may  venture  upon 
this  kin<i  of  criticism. 

3.  Filicaja  was  fonned  in  the  scliool  of  Chiabrera ;  but.  wiili 
liis  fKjmp  of  souud  and  boldness  of  imagery,  he  isanimuled  by 
a  deeper  sense  both  of  religion  and  patriotism.  We  perceive 
more  the  language  of  the  heait:  the  man  spe^d^s  in  his  genu- 
ine character,  not  with  as.'^umed  and  men-^-iuiry  seiit^ibility, 
like  that  of  Pindar  and  Chiabreni.  His  genius  is  greater  than 
bis  skill:  he  abandons  himself  to  an  impetuosity  which  he 
cannot  sustain,  forgetfid  of  the  economy  of  strengtli  and 
breath,  aa  necessary  for  a  poet  as  a  ra<'e-liorse.  He  ha.*  mtcly 
or  never  any  conceits  or  frivolous  thoughts;  but  the  expro^ioii 
13  sometimes  ratlier  feeble.  There  is  a  general  want  of  sun- 
shine in  Filicaja's  poetry;  unprosperous  himself,  he  views 
nothing  with  a  worldly  eye;  his  notes  of  triumph  aj-e  willmnt 
brilliancy,  his  predictions  of  sucee.sa  are  wit  bout  joy.  Mo 
seems  also  deficient  in  the  charms  of  grace  and  felicity.  Hut 
his  poetry  is  always  the  effusion  of  a  fine  soul:  wc  venciato 
and  love  Filicnja  as  a  man,  but  wo  also  acknowledge  ibut  Uv 
was  a  real  poeU 

4.  Guidi,  a  native  of  FaAna,  raised  himself  to  tiic  bighifit 
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Mnt  that  any  lyric  poet  of  lXii\y  has  attained.  His 
\vritten  at  Rome  from  about  thejear  1685  to  the  end 
of  the  century.  Compareil  with  Chiabrera,  or  even 
Fllicaja,  he  may  be  allowed  the  superiority :  if  lie  never  rieea 
to  a  higher  pitoh  than  the  latter,  if  he  has  never  chosen 
Bnl)]ect3  so  animatinjj,  if  he  has  never  displayed  so  much 
dej)th  and  truth  of  feeling,  his  enthusiaam  is  more  conaUint, 
bis  imaiffinatinn  more  creative,  his  power  of  language  mord 
extensive  and  more  felicitous.  "  He  falls  sometimes,"  6aya 
Corniani,  **  into  extravapince,  but  never  into  affectation.  .  .  . 
His  peculiar  excellence  is  poetical  expression,  always  brilliant 
with  a  liglit  of  his  own.  The  magic  of  liis  language  used  to 
liexcite  a  lively  movement  among  tlie  hearers  when  he  recited 
"his  verses  in  the  An-adian  Society."  Comiani  adds,  that  he  ia 
sometimes  exuberant  in  words  and  hyperbolical  iu  images.' 

5.  The  ode  of  Guidi  on  Fortune  appears  to  me  at  least 
equal  to  any  in  the  Italian  langiiage.  If  it  has  been  8ugge^4ted 
by  that  of  Celio  Magno,  entitled  Iddio,  the  resemblance  does 
not  deserve  the  name  of  imitntion :  a  nolileness  of  thougltt, 
imagery,  and  language,  prevails  througliout.  But  this  is  the 
character  of  all  his  odes.  He  chose  better  subjects  tluin  Chia- 
brera; for  the  ruins  of  Rome  are  more  glorious  than  tlie 
living  house  of  MedicL  lie  resembles  liim,  indeed,  rather 
than  any  other  poet,  bo  that  it  might  not  always  be  easy  to 
discern  one  from  tlie  other  in  a  single  stanza:  but  Guidi  is  n 
bolder,  a  more  imaginative,  a  more  enthusiastic  poet  Both 
adorn  and  amplify  a  little  to  excess;  and  it  may  be  imputed 
to  Guidi,  that  he  has  abused  an  advantage  which  his  native 
language  afforded.  The  Italian  is  rich  in  words,  wliere  the 
sound  so  well  answers  to  tlie  meaning,  that  it  is  hardly  possi- 
ble to  hear  them  without  an  aissociuted  sentiment:  their  effect 
/is  closely  analogous  to  musical  expression.  Such  are  the 
fftdjectives  denoting  menUd  elevation,  as  tuperho,  altiero, 
audace,  gnijliardo,  indomito,  maestoso.  These  recur  in  the 
poems  of  Guidi  witli  every  noun  that  will  admit  of  them ;  but 
Bometimes  the  artifice  is  a  little  too  trauspareat,  and,  though 
the  meaning  is  not  sacrificed  to  sound,  we  feel  that  it  ia  too 
much  eiivelo|)ed  in  it,  and  are  not  quite  pleased  that  a  great 
poet  should  rely  so  much  on  a  resource  which  the  most  me- 
chanical slave  of  music  can  employ. 

G.  The  odes  of  Benedetto  Menzini  are  elegant  and  ia  poetH 

>  Vol.  yUl.  p.  zu 
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cal  langungc,  bat  such  ns  does  not  seem  very  original ;  nor'dt 
Ueniioi  ^^^y  strike  ua  by  much  vigor  or  animation  of  thought. 
The  allusions  to  mythology,  which  we  never  find 
in  Filicftja,  and  nu^ly  in  Guidi,  are  too  frt-quent.  Some  of 
these  oiles  are  of  considerable  beauty;  among  which  we  may 
distinguish  that  addressed  to  Magalotti,  be^nnirig,  "  Un  verdu 
ramuscc'llo  in  piaggia  apricn."  Menzini  was  far  from  «:on- 
tining  liimsclf  to  this  species  of  poeli-y:  he  was  better  known 
iu  otiiei-s.  As  an  Anacreontic  poet,  ho  stands,  I  believe,  only 
below  Chiabrera  and  Hedi.  His  satires  liave  been  prefern^ 
by  some  to  tiiose  of  Ariosto ;  but  neither  Comiani  nor  Salli 
ai-quiesce  in  this  praline.  Their  stylo  is  a  mixture  of  obsolete 
phrases  from  Dante  with  the  idioms  of  the  Florentine  popu- 
iaee ;  and,  though  spirited  ia  substance,  they  are  rather  full 
of  commonplace  invective.  Menzini  strikes  boldly  at  priesta 
nnd  governments,  and,  what  was  dangerous  to  Orpheus,  ut 
the  whole  sex  of  women.  His  Art  of  Poetry,  in  five  Lookti, 
published  in  1681,  deserves  some  praise.  Aa  his  ati-abiliouii 
humor  prompted,  he  inveiglis  against  the  corruption  of  con- 
temporary literature,  especially  on  the  stage;  ridiculing  also 
the  Pindaric  pomp  that  some  affected,  not  perhaps  without 
allusion  to  his  enemy  Guidi.  UIs  own  style  is  pointed,  ani* 
mated,  sometimes  poetictd,  whore  didactic  verse  will  admit  of 
such  ornament,  but  a  little  too  diffuse  and  minate  in  criticism. 

7.  These  three  are  the  great  restorers  of  Italian  poetry 
SaWotot  after  the  usurpation  of  false  taste.  And  it  is  to  lie 
{*!«»;         observed  that  they  introduced  a  new  mamier,  very 

different  from  that  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Several 
others  deserve  to  be  mentioned,  though  we  can  only  do  so 
briefly.  The  Satires  of  Salvalor  Rosa,  full  of  force  and  vehe- 
mence, more  vigorous  than  elegant,  are  such  as  hta  ardent 
genius  and  rather  savage  temper  would  lead  us  to  expect.  A 
far  «H|>erior  poet  was  a  man  not  less  eminent  than  Salvator, 
—  the  philosophiesd  and  every  way  accomph'shed  RedL  Few 
have  done  so  much  in  any  part  of  science  who  have  also 
shone  so  brightly  in  the  walks  of  taste.  The  sonnets  of  Redl 
are  esteemed  ;  but  his  famous  dithyrambic,  Bacco  in  Toscann, 
is  admitted  to  be  the  first  poem  of  that  kind  in  modern  lan- 
guage, and  is  as  worthy  of  Monte  Pulciauo  wine  ae  the  wine 
is  worthy  of  it. 

8.  Maggi  and  Lemene  bore  an  honorable  part  in  the  resto- 
ration of  poetry,  though  neither  of  them  is  reckoned  altogether 
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to  hftve  purified  himBelf  from  Uic  infection  of  the  preceding 
Bge.  The  sonnet  of  Paetorini  on  tlie  imagined  re-  q^,^  ^ 
uaiancB  of  Genoa  to  the  oppreseiou  of  Louis  XIV.  in 
1&84,  though  not  borne  out  by  hiytorieal  truth,  is  oue  of  tliose 
breathingn  of  Italian  nationality  which  we  always  admire,  and 
which  had  now  liecome  more  common  than  for  a  century  be- 
fore. It  must  be  confessed,  in  general,  that»  when  llie  protes- 
tations of  a  people  agsiinst  tyranny  become  loud  ciiotigli  to  be 
heard,  we  may  suspect  that  the  tyranny  has  been  relaxed. 

!).  Rome  was  to  jKJCtry  in  this  age  what  Florence  had  once 
been,  though  Rome  hail  hitlierto  done  less  for  the  chH»Uiw>'i 
Itjdian  muse*  than  nuy  other  great  city.  Not  was  putmnuBs 
this  Bo  much  due  to  her  bishops  and  caidinals,  as  to 
a  stranger  and  a  woman.  Christina  finally  took  up  her  abode 
there  in  lt>8».  Her  palare  became  the  report  of  all  tlie 
learning  and  geniu«i  she  could  assemble  around  her :  a  literary 
academy  was  established,  and  her  revenue  -was  liberally  dia- 
pensiid  in  pensions.  If  Filicaja  and  Guidl,  both  sharers  of 
her  bounty,  bave  exaggerated  her  praises,  much  may  be  par 
doned  to  gratitude,  and  much  also  to  the  natural  admiration 
which  those  who  look  up  to  power  must  feel  for  those  who 
have  renounced  it.  Christina  died  in  1G90,  and  her  own  aca- 
demy could  last  no  longer;  but  a  phoenix  sprang  at  once  from 
its  a-shea.  Crencimljeni,  then  yoimg,  ha.*  tlie  credit  of  having 
planned  the  Society  of  Arcadians,  which  began  in  goHetyof 
1 61(0,  and  has  eclipsed  in  celebrity  most  of  the  earlier  Anadiam. 
acadeuues  of  Italy.  Fourteen,  says  ComianJ,  were  the  origi- 
nal founders  of  this  society  ;  among  whom  were  Creacimbeni 
and  Gnivina  and  Zappi.  In  course  of  time,  the  Arcadians 
vastly  increased,  and  established  colonies  in  the  chief  cities  of 
Italy.  They  determined  to  a.'»sunie  every  one  a  pastoral  name 
and  u  Gn-ek  birthplace,  to  hold  their  meetings  in  f<ome  ver^ 
dftiit  meadow,  and  to  mingle  with  all  their  compositions,  aa 
(hr  as  possible,  images  from  pastoral  life,  —  images  always 
agreeable,  because  they  recall  the  times  of  primitive  innoceuce. 
lids  fKX^tical  tribe  adopted  as  their  device  the  pipe  of  seven 
reeds  bouud  with  laurel;  and  their  president  or  director  was 
denominated  general  shepherd  or  keeper  (ct/stode  gmeraU)} 
The  fantastical  part  of  the  Arcadian  Society  was  common  to 
them  with  all  siitiilar  institutions ;  and  mankind  has  generally 

■  Cornlnnt.  tUI    801;    Tlnbancbl,  zi.  48;   OMrtmlMid,  BlorU  a'Altadis   <«» 
«dtttad  tjr  Uu.UiiM> 
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required  some  ceremonial  follies  to  keep  alive  the  vrlioJeflorae 
B|>Lril  of  Rssocmtion.  Their  solid  uim  was  to  purify  the  rwi- 
liouiil  U\»te,  Much  had  been  ulre»dy  done,  and  in  frrvni, 
measure  hy  their  own  memViers,  Menzini  and  Giiidi ;  but  their 
influence,  which  was  of  course  more  felt  in  llie  next  century, 
has  always  been  reckoned  both  important  and  auspicioud  to 
Italian  literature. 


Skct.  n.  —  Ok  Fkench  Poetrt. 


Lk  Ventaiaa— BoOmb— Hliior  Fnoeh  Po«ti. 


10.  We  must  pass  over  Spain  and  Portugal  as  absolutely 
destitute  of  any  name  which  requires  oommeniora- 

tion.  Jn  1*  ranee  it  was  very  difterent:  u  some 
earlier  periods  had  been  not  less  rich  in  the  number  of  versi- 
tiers,  none  had  produced  poets  who  have  descended  witli  so 
mucli  reuown  to  posterity.  The  most  popular  of  these  waa 
La  Fontaine.  Few  writers  liave  left  such  a  number  of  versei 
which,  in  the  phra.se  of  his  country,  have  made  their  fortune, 
and  been,  like  rcaxly  money,  always  at  hand  for  prompt  quota- 
tion. His  lines  have  at  once  a  proverbial  truth  and  a  humor 
of  expr««sion  which  render  them  constantly  applicable.  Tliia 
is  (■hiefly  tnie  of  his  Fables ;  for  hia  Tales,  though  no  one 
will  deny  that  they  are  lively  enough,  are  not  reckoned  so  well 
written,  nor  do  they  8upj)ly  so  much  lor  general  use. 

11.  The  models  of  La  Fontaine's  style  were  partly  the  an- 
oiia„,gi„  cieni  fabulists  whom  he  copied,  for  he  |)retcnds  to  no 
jWbiL.        originality ;  partly  the  old  French  poeU,  especially 

Marot.  From  the  oue  he  took  the  real  gold  of  hu 
fitbles  themselves ;  from  the  other  he  caught  a  peculiar  arch- 
ness and  vivacity,  which  some  of  them  had  possessed,  (.)erlia[>s, 
in  no  less  degree,  but  which  becomes  more  cjiptivating  from 
his  intermixture  of  a  solid  and  serious  wisdom.  For,  not- 
withstanding the  common  anecdotes  (sometimes,  as  wc  may 
suspect,  rather  exjiggerated)  of  La  Fontaine's  simplicity,  he 
was  evidently  a  man  who  had  thought  and  observeil  much 
aVxJut  human  nature,  and  knew  a  little  more  of  the  world  than 
be  cared  to  let  the  worid  perceive.    Many  of  his  iikbles  art 
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adinirablti :  tlie  grace  of  the  poetry,  the  happy  inapiration 
ihat  Bcefias  to  havu  dictated  the  turns  of  expression,  plju*  him 
in  the  tirnt  rank  amon]tf  fabiilistfl.  YbI  t]ie  praise  ol'  La  Fon- 
taine phoiild  not  be  iiKli^crimitmte.  It  is  Siiid  tliat  ho  gsive 
the  preference  to  Pha^dnis  and  ^sop  above  himself;  and 
Boiiie  have  thouglit.  that  in  this  he  couhl  not  have  been 
eiuc^i-e.  It  was  at  lesist  a  proof  of  his  moilosty.  But  though 
we  cannot  think  of  putting  Phiedrus  on  a  level  with  La 
Fontaine,  were  it  only  for  tliis  rea-'on,  that,  in  a  work  designed 
for  the  general  reader  (and  surely  fables  are  of  this  descrip- 
tiou),  the  qualities  that  please  the  many  are  to  bo  valued 
alxjve  those  tliat  please  the  few,  yet  it  is  true  that  the  French 
|>oet  might  envy  some  talents  of  the  Roman.  Plinsdnis,  a 
writer  scarcely  priced  enough,  because  ho  ia  an  early  school* 
book,  has  a  perfiBction  of  elegant  beauty  which  very  few  have 
rivalled.  No  word  is  out  of  its  place ;  none  is  redundant,  or 
could  l>e  changed  for  a  better ;  his  perspicuity  and  ease  make 
every  thing  appear  unpremeditated,  yet  every  thing  is  wrought 
by  consinnmate  art.  In  many  fables  of  La  Fontaine,  this  is 
not  the  case :  he  bents  round  the  subject,  and  misses  otlen 
before  ho  hits.  Mucli,  whatever  La  Harpe  may  assert  to  tivi 
coutrary,  could  be  retrenched :  in  much  the  exigencies  of 
rhyme  and  metre  are  too  manifest.'  lie  haa,  on  tlie  other 
liAud,  far  more  humor  than  Phsedrus ;  anil,  whether  it  be 
pniise  or  not.  tliinks  less  of  his  fable,  and  more  of  its  moraL 
One  pleases  by  enlivening;  the  other  pleases,  but  does  not 
enliven :  one  has  more  felicity,  the  other  more  skill ;  but  in 
Buch  skill  there  is  felicity. 

12.  The  first  seven  satires  of  Boileau  appeared  in  IGGG; 
and  these,  though  much  inferior  to  his  later  produc-  boI1«iu: 
tions,  are  characterized  by  La  Harpe  as  the  earliest  '>'' KpUtiM. 
poetry  iu  the  French  language  where  the  mechanism  of  its 
verse  was  fully  understood,  where  iho  style  was  always  pure 


'    t«t  ns  Uk«,   for  oxxmplii,   tb*  flnt 
Uoca  of  L'Untnme  et  Ik  Goiileuvre :  — 

"  Ud  bomina  t1(  dm  eonlenTTv. 
Ah  la^rb&nte,  dll-il,  je  lu'en  nia  bin  an 
ceuvm 
Agrtjdblfl  X  tout  Tuniren* ! 
A  rCM  mots  I'ttUlmrkt  |)crvop« 
(C*e«l  Je  Kcrpcnt  que  je  toux  dire, 
Sk  noH  rfutfiivir^  on  puurroU  aitimenl  $''y 

Itmtiper) 
A  ecu  mou  le  nerptnt  ae  laldiwnt  nUraper 
Sat  ]iri«,  nilj  mi  un  »c ;  ot,  CO  q  ui  fut  le  pire. 
On  r^aoiutn  mart.  Jit  itcoupaUs  ou  fun." 


None  of  tHe«4  Unoa  appear  to  mo  T«ry 
iiappy ;  but  then!  Okn  be  no  iloubt  ahoul 
that  Id  ItallcH,  wblnbspnilg  tbe  eOtirt  of 
the  precvdlnK.  an'l  i"  (Iwbl;  Rdtinilnct. 
Thtt  but  wonlji  nra  alinott  equallv  hiul: 
no  question  roiilil  arifM?  about  tbrmT^t'iit's 
Ifullt.  wliiili  hixl  N'l-n  iwsumMj  bffoni. 
ilut  tbe^*  potty  blemiMlke"  are  ubutittinfiy 
n^ii-eiiiip*!  by  tbo  nwt  of  the  raliU',  wrliirh 
\f  bi-aiilifuj  in  i-bolre  of  tl)oiigllt<  iluil 
Ittnguogtf,  and  may  be  dUHOd  with  tba 
iMDt  la  ttM  oollwtlpo. 
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■nd  eleijant,  wliere  Ihfi  Par  w«8  uuiformly  gratlRed.  ThB 
Art  of  Poetry  was  published  in  1673,  the  LMtrin  jn  167'l: 
tlie  Kpistles  followed  at  ranous  periods.  'ITieir  elaborate 
tlioupli  equable  strain,  in  a  kind  of  poetry,  which,  nrver 
r»!qiiiring  high  tlighta  of  fancy,  escapes  the  censure  of  medi- 
ocrity and  monotony  whieli  niipht  Bomctimeo  fall  upon  it, 
generally  cxcitea  more  admiration  in  thosie  who  havo  been 
m-enstomod  to  the  numerous  defecta  of  less  fini(*lie<l  poel^, 
than  it  retains  in  a  later  age,  when  othere  have  Uanteil  to 
emulate  and  preserve  the  same  unitbrmity.  The  fnmp  of 
Pope  was  transcendent  for  this  reai<un ;  and  Boilcau  is  the 
analogue  of  Po{>e  in  French  literature. 

13.  The  Art  of  Poetry  has  been  the  moiiel  of  the  Essay 
iHs  Art  of  on  Criticism  :  few  poema  more  rewmbh;  each  other. 
Voetry.  J  ^jj  „^,^  weigh  in  opposite  scales  two  compositions, 
of  which  one  claims  an  advantage  from  its  ha^^Tlg  been  origi- 
nal, the  other  from  the  youth  of  its  author.  Hotli  are 
uncommon  cffbrf?  of  critical  good  sense ;  and  both  ni-e  dii!.tiii- 
gnished  by  their  short  and  pointed  language,  whi<'h  remains 
in  the  memory.  Boileau  has  very  well  incoqwirated  the 
tfioughta  of  Horace  with  his  own,  and  given  them  a  skilful 
adaptation  to  his  own  times.  Ho  was  a  bolder  critic  of  his 
contcmi>orju'ies  than  Pope.  He  took  up  arms  againut  those 
who  shared  the  public  favor,  .ind  were  placsed  by  half  Paris 
among  great  dramatists  and  poets, —  Pradon,  Desmaretsts, 
BrelxEiif.  This  was  not  true  of  the  heroes  of  tlie  Dunciad. 
His  scorn  was  sUvvays  bitter,  and  probably  sometimes  unjust; 
yet  posterity  has  ratified  almost  all  his  judgments.  False 
taste,  it  should  be  remembered,  had  long  infected  the  poetry 
of  Europe ;  some  steps  had  been  lately  taken  to  repress  it : 
but  extr.avagance,  affectation,  and  excess  of  retinement,  are 
weeds  that  can  only  be  eradicjited  by  a  thorough  cleansing  of 
the  soil,  by  a  prwess  of  burning  and  paring,  which  leaves  not 
a  seed  of  them  in  the  public  mind.  And  when  we  consider 
the  gross  blemishes  of  this  description  that  deform  the  esirlier 
poetry  of  France,  as  of  other  nations,  we  cannot  blaim?  tiie 
seventy  of  Boileau,  though  he  may  occasionally  have  con- 
demned in  the  mass  what  contained  some  intermixture  of  real 
excellence.  We  have  become  of  late  years  in  England  so 
enamoured  of  the  be.intie8  of  our  old  writers  (and  certainly 
they  are  of  a  sujwrior  kind),  that  we  are  sometimes  more  ' 
a  little  blind  to  tlteii-  faults. 
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14.  By  writing  satires,  epistles,  and  an  Art  of  Pottry, 
Iloileau  has  challenged  an  obvious  comparison  with  onmrnrinoa 
Horace.  Yet  they  are  very  unlike :  one  eiisy,  collo-  with 
quiui,  abandoning  himself  to  every  change  tliat  arises  *™"' 
in  his  mind;  the  other  unifnrm  us  a  regiment  under  arnis, 
always  equid,  always  labored,  incapable  of  a  bold  aegleel. 
Poetry  seeins  to  have  l»een  the  delight  of  one,  the  t*\sk  of  the 
other.  The  pain  that  Boiieau  must  liave  iblt  in  writing 
Gcmmunicates  itself  in  some  measure  to  the  reader;  we  aru 
fearful  of  losing  some  point,  of  psissing  over  some  epithet 
without  sufficiently  perceiving  its  selection :  it  is  a^  witli 
those  pictures  wliich  are  to  be  viewed  long  and  attentively, 
till  our  admiration  of  detached  proofs  of  skill  becomes  weari- 
some by  repetition- 
is.  The  Lutrin  is  the  most  popuhir  of  the  poems  of 
Boileaii.  Its  subject  is  ill  chosen:  neither  interoat  TboLntrin. 
nor  variety  could  be  given  to  it.  Tassoni  and  Pope 
have  the  advantage  in  this  respect:  if  their  leading  theme  is 
trilling,  we  lose  sight  of  it  in  the  gay  liveliness  of  detscription 
and  episode.  In  Boiieuu,  after  we  have  once  been  told  that 
the  canons  of  a  church  spend  their  lives  in  sleep  and  eating, 
we  liave  no  more  to  learn,  and  grow  tired  of  keeping  company 
with  a  race  so  stupid  and  sensuaL  But  the  poignant  wit  and 
Katire,  the  elegance  and  correctness  of  uumberlcss  couplets, 
as  well  Bu  the  ingenious  ailaptaliun  of  classical  piissages, 
redeem  this  poem,  and  coulirm  its  high  place  in  tlie  moek- 
heroic  Hue. 

16.  The  great  deJiciency  of  Boiletiu  is  in  sensibility.  Far 
below  Pope  or  even  Dryden  in  this  esseulial  quality, 

whii'h  tlie  moral  epistle  or  satire  not  otdy  admits,  but  obnnwtvr 
requires,  he  rajrely  quits  two  paths,  —  those  of  reason  J^'JjL 
ami  of  raillery.  His  tone  on  moral  subjects  is  firm 
and  severe,  but  not  very  noble:  a  tr.iit  of  pathos,  a  single 
touch  of  pity  or  teudemess,  wLU  rarely  be  found.  This  of 
itself  serves  to  give  a  dryness  to  his  poetry  ;  and  it  may  be 
doublfitL,  though  most  liave  read  Boileau,  whether  many  liave 
read  him  twice. 

17.  The  pompous  tone  of  Roiisard  and  Du  Bartas  had  be- 
come ridiculous  in  the  reign  of  Ix)uis  XIV.  Kvud  that  of 
Malhurbe  was  too  elevated  for  the  public  taste:  none  at 
least  imitated  that  writer,  though  tlie  critics  liad  set  the  ex* 
sinplo  of  ttdiaiiing  liiin.     Boileau,  who   had   done   much  tO 
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turu  nway  the  world  from  imaprinatiou  to  plain  sense,  %mk« 
atU-mpt(i(l  to  emulitte  the  ^randiluquunt  straina  of 
pm-try  Pindar  in  an  ode  on  the  taking  of  Namnr,  but  with 
•Jmn^foni. ""  ^^'^^  pucceas  83  could  eQcouiage  himaiilf  or  olLera 
to  repeat  the  experimeut.  Yet  there  wab  no  want 
of  gi-avitj  or  elevatiou  iu  the  prose  writers  of  Fi-nnce,  nor  in 
the  tragfdiea  of  Racine,  But  the  French  lau^nge  ia  not 
very  well  a<Japted  for  the  higher  kind  of  lyric  poetry,  while  it 
euits  admirably  the  lighter  forms  of  song  iind  epigram.  And 
their  poets  in  this  age  were  almost  entirely  men  living  at 
Paris,  either  in  the  court,  or  at  lejist  in  a  refined  society,  the 
most  adverse  of  all  to  the  poetical  character.  The  influence 
of  wit  and  politeneiiss  is  generally  directed  tow.'irda  rezidcriiig 
enthusiasm,  or  warmth  of  fancy,  ridiculous ;  and  without  iheM 
no  great  energy  of  genius  can  be  displayed.  But,  in  their 
proper  department,  several  poets  of  considerable  m^rit  a{>- 
peared. 

18.  Benserade  was  called  peoiliurly  the  poet  of  llie  court : 
^^^^  for  twenty  yeare  it  was  his  business  to  compose 
verses  for  the  ballets  represented  before  the  king. 
His  skill  and  tact  were  shown  in  delicate  contrivances  to  make 
those  who  supported  the  characters  of  gods  and  goddesses  in 
these  fictions,  being  the  nobles  and  ladies  of  the  court,  betray 
their  real  inclinations,  and  sometimes  their  gallantries.  Ue 
even  presumed  to  shadow  in  this  manner  the  pa^-^ion  of  Louis 
for  Mademoiselle  La  Valiei-e,  before  it  was  publicly  a<'know- 
lodged.  Benserade  must  hare  had  no  small  ingenuity  and 
adroitness ;  but  his  verees  did  not  survive  those  who  cidled 
them  forth.  In  a  different  school,  not  essentially,  pt^rliaps, 
much  more  vicious  than  the  court,  but  more  careless  of  appear* 
anc.es,  and  rather  proud  of  an  immorality  which  it  liad  no 
interest  to  conceal,  that  of  Ninon  rKncloa,  several  of  higher 
reputation  grew  up,  —  ChapcUe  (whose  real  name  was  L'HuiU 
lier),  La  Fare,  Bachaumont,  Lainezer,  and  ChauUeu.  The 
firet,  perhajjs,  and  certainly  the  last  of  tlieae,  are 
worthy  to  be  remembered.  La  Ilarpe  has  aaid  that 
Chaulieu  alone  retains  a  claim  to  1>e  read  in  a  style  wfacro 
Voltaire  has  so  much  left  all  oihere  behind,  that  no  conipari- 
eon  with  him  can  ever  be  admitted.  Chaulieu  was  an  origin 
nal  genius :  his  poetiy  has  a  marked  character,  being  a  hap]ty 
mixtuj-e  of  a  gentle  and  peaceable  philosophy  with  a  lively 
imagination,     IJis  verses  dow  from  lus  soul,  aiid,  though  often 
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negligent  through  mdolence,  are  never  ia  bad  taste  or  afiectvd. 
Ilarmonj  of  versification,  grare  and  gayety,  with  a  voluptuona 
and  Epicurean,  but  mild  and  benevolent,  tuni  of  tliougLt, 
btiloug  to  Chaulieu ;  and  the^e  are  qualitiea  which  do  not  foil 
to  altnict  the  majority  of  readers.' 

19.  It  is  ratlier  singular  that  a  style  so  uncongenial  to  the 
spirit  of  that  age  as  pastoral  poetry  appears  was  pi„to,^ 
quit*  as  mxich  cultivated  as  before.     But  it  is  still   p<*tiy- 
true,  that  the  spirit  of  the  age  gained  the  victory,  and  droio 
the  shepherds  from  their  sluidy  bowers,  though  without  substi- 
tuting any  thing  more  rational  in  the  fairy  tales  which  super- 
seded the  pastoral  romance.     At  the  middle  of  the  century 
and  partially  till  near  its  close,  the  stj'le  of  D'Urte  and  Scu- 
dery  retained  its  popularity.     Thi'ee  poets  of  the  age  -^ 
of  Ijouis  were  known  in  pastoral :  Segrais,  Madame 
DeshouUeres,  and  Fontenelle.     The  first  belongs  most  to  the 
genuine  school  of  mo<lern  pastoral ;  he  is  elegant,  romantic, 
full  of  complaining  love  ;  the  Spanish  and  French  romances 
had  been  his  model  in  invent  loo,  as  Virgil  was  in  style.     La 
Ilarpe  allows  him  nature,  sweetness,  and  sentiment ;  but  he 
cannot  emulate  the  viviil  coloring  of  Virgil,  and  the  language 
of  his  shepherds,  thougli  simple,  wants  elegance  and  harmony. 
Tlie  tone  of  his  pastorals  peems  rather  insipid,  tiiough  La 
Harpe  has   quoted   some  pleasing  lines.     Aludamu  D»hoB. 
Deslioulieres,  with  a  purer  style  than  Segi-aie,  a<'cord-  "*"" 
ing  to  the  same  critic,  has  less  genius.     Others  have  thought 
her  Idylls  the  best  in  the  language.*     But  these  seem  to  lie 
merely  trivial  monilities  addressed  to  flowers,   bi-ooks,  anil 
sheep;    sometimes   expressed    in  a  manner   both   ingenious 
and  natural,  but,  on  the  whole,  too  feeble  to  give  much  plea- 
sure.    Boutei'wek  observes  that  her  poetry  is  to  be  consi- 
dered as  that  of  a  woman,  and  that  its  |)astonU  morality  would 
be  somewhat  childisti  in  the  mouth  of  mmi :  whctlier  thissjtya 
more  for  the  lady,  or  against  her  sex,  I  must  leave  to  Uie 
remler.     She  has  occasionidly  some  very  pleading  and  even 
poetical  passages.'     The  thirtl  among  these  (>oeta  of  the  pii)e 
is  Fontenelle.     But  his  pastorals,  as  liouterwek  says, 
iUM  too  artificial  for  the  ancient  school,  and  loo  cold 
for  liie  romantic.     La  Ilarpe  blanics,  besides  this  general 
fault,  the  negligence  and  prosaic  phrases  of  his  style.     Tha 


'  tikllartw;  Bou(erw«lc.Tf.  137;  Wflgr.  ITnlT. 
•  JMogc.  UuiT.  •  Buutarwck,  Ti.  Uil. 
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best  is  that  pntitled  iHmcne.  It  is,  in  bet  a  poom  for  Uie 
world ;  yet,  as  love  and  it*  artifice*  arc  found  cvcrywliere,  w»i 
cannot  cenauro  any  passage  as  absolutely  unfit  for  pa-aurui, 
Mva  a  certain  refiucnieut  which  belunoed  to  the  uutlior  !ii 
every  thing,  and  which  interferes  with  our  w'use  of  nind 
simplicity. 

M.  In  the  superior  walks  of  j^oetry,  France  had  .  ! '  if 
no<i'pto      which  slie  has  been  iiicliuc.(l  to  boost.     Ci  :i 

P™*"*-  m;vn  of  some  credit  as  a  critic,  producoil  lut*  lyng- 
Inljored  cpie,  La  Pucelle,  in  1  (556,  wliich  i-i  only  ren)i«ml)i'red 
by  the  insulting  ridicule  of  lioileau.  A  similar  fato  has*  faileii 
on  the  Clevis  of  Desmarests,  published  in  1GS4,  thmigli  tlie 
German  historian  of  literature  has  extolled  the  riclmes-i  of 
imagination  it  hIiows,  ami  oliiierved  tlmt,  if  lba«A  who  (a«» 
nothing  Imt  n  fantastic  writer  in  DeHniiirests  hud  jiosseased  lut 
mu<di  fancy,  the  national  poetry  would  have  been  of  a  higher 
character.'  BrelxBut's  trauslalion  of  the  Pharsalia  is  spiiitod, 
but  very  extravagant. 

21.  The  literature  of  Germany  was  now  more  corrupted  by 
o,„i„um  bad  taste  tliaii  ever.  A  second  Silesian  school,  hnl 
v»^y-  much  inferior  to  tli.it  of  Opitz,  wa*  founded  by  Hofl- 
manswaldiui  and  Lohenstein.  The  (irat  had  grciit  facility, 
and  imitated  Ovid  and  Alarini  with  some  sueeess.  TImj 
second,  with  worse  taste,  always  tumid  aud  striving  at  ?ome« 
thing  elevated,  .<»o  that  the  Lohenstein  pwell  iH'came  a  byword 
with  later  critics,  is  8ii|)crior  to  Hotl'manswaldau  iu  richness 
of  fancy,  in  poetical  invention,  and  in  wanntli  of  li;eliug  tor 
al!  that  is  noble  and  great.  AlK)ut  tin;  end  of  the  century 
arose  a  new  style,  known  by  the  unhappy  oamu  spiritleM 
(ffeisf/og),  which,  avoiding  the  toue  of  Loheostvin,  becainn 
wholly  tame  aud  Hat.' 


Sect.  HI.  —  On  Ekolish  Poetrt. 

Wallor  — Bader  — MlUon  — Dryden— The  Hlnor  Pooti. 

22.  Wr  might  have  placed  WnJler  fn  the  former  divisifl 
of  the  seventeenth  century  with  no  more  impropriety  than  w# 

•  BouterwrV,  »l.  157. 
U.,  rol   I.  p.  •2m;  IMiulin.  i*.  3RT;  Klnlitinn,  nemttkbto  ih<r  Collnr.  It  7?I 
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I  ni^Iit  tiavo  rcservoJ  Cowley  for  the  latter:  both  belong  hy 
tilt'  date  of  tbeir  writings  to  the  two  periods ;  and, 
perhjipfl,  the  (joetry  of  Wnlier  bears  rather  the  stamp 
of  the  first  Clmrles's  age  than  of  that  whi<'h  ens\rvd.  His  repii- 
Intion  was  great,  and  pomewhat  more  durable  thau  that  of 
similar  pocta  has  generally  been  :  he  did  not  witness  its  decay 
in  his  own  protracted  life,  nor  was  it  much  diminished  at  the 

!  beginning  of  the  next  century.  Nor  was  this  wholly  unde- 
served. Waller  luis  a  more  uniform  elegance,  a  more  sure 
fiacilily  and  iiappincs»  of  expression,  and,  above  all,  a  greater 
exemption  from  glaring  faults,  sxich  as  pedantry,  extravagance, 

rconccit,  quaiutness,  obscurity,  ungrammntical  and  unmeaning 
•tructions,  than  any  of  the  Caroline  era  with  whom  he 
Id  naturally  be  compared.     We  have  only  1o  open  Carew 

'or  I>ovelace  to  perceive  the  diffcrenee;    not  that  Waller  iB 

[  Aviiolly  without  some  of  these  fnidls,  but  that  they  are  mn<-h 
irequent.     If  others  may  have  brighter  pass.nges  of  fancy 

tor  sentiment,  which  is  not  difficult,  lie  husbands  better  hie 
resources,  and,  though  left  behind  in  the  l>eginning  of  the  race, 
comes  sooner  to  the  gt)al.  His  Panegyric  on  Cromwell  was 
celebrated.  "Such  a  scries  of  verses,"  it  is  said  by  Johnson, 
"  had  rarely  appeared  before  in  the  English  hingunge.  Of 
these  lines  some  are  gmud,  ^me  ai'e  graceful,  and  all  are 
musical.  Tliere  is  now  and  then  a  fieebTe  verse,  or  a  triHing 
thought ;  but  its  great  faidt  is  the  clioice  of  its  hero."  It 
may  not  be  the  opinion  of  all,  that  Cromwell's  actions  wer© 
of  that  obscure  and  pitiful  character  which  tlie  majesty  of  song 

'  rejects ;  and  Johnson  lias  before  observed,  that  Waller's  choico 
of  en(V>miastic  topics  in  this  poem  is  very  judicious.  Yet  his 
deficiency  in  poetical  vigor  will  surely  be  traced  in  tliis  com- 
position ;  if  he  rarely  sinks,  he  never  rises  very  high ;  and 
we  find  much  good  sense  and  selection,  much  skill  in  the 
mechanism  of  language  and  metre,  without  ardor  and  without 
itnagination.  In  his  amorous  poetry  he  has  little  passion  or 
sensibility ;  but  he  is  never  fi-ce  and  petulant,  never  tedion% 
and  never  absurd.  His  praise  consists  much  in  negations  { 
hut,  iu  a  comparative  estimate,  perhaps  negations  ought  U> 
count  for  a  good  deal. 

23.  Hudibras  was  incomparably  more  popular  than  Pai-a- 
dise  Lost :  no  poem  in  our  language  rose  at  once  to   Buti«r'« 
greater  reputation.     Nor  can  this  be  called  ephome-  t''<i">«»« 
ral,  like  that  of  most  political  poetry.     For  at  least  htilf  • 
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century  after  its  piiblicatioo,  it  was  generallv  read,  and  per- 
petually quoted.  The  wit  of  Butler  baa  still  preser^'cd  mimy 
lines;  but  liudibras  now  attracts  comparatively  few  readers. 
The  eulogies  of  Juliusou  seem  rather  adapted  to  what  he 
remembered  to  have  been  the  fame  of  Butler  than  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Bunvunding  gOiieratiou;  and  since  his  time  new 
sources  of  amusement  have  sprunp  up,  and  writers  of  a  mora 
ixitelli<rible  pleasantry  have  sufierseded  those  of  the  scTeuleenlh 
century.  In  the  fiction  of  Hudibras  there  was  never  much  to 
divert  the  reader,  and  there  is  still  leas  left  at  present.  But 
what  has  been  censured  as  a  fault,  —  the  leu^h  of  dialogue, 
which  puts  the  fiction  out  of  siplit,  —  ia  in  fact  the  source  of  uU 
tl»e  pleasure  that  the  woi-k  afibi-ds.  The  sense  of  Butler  La 
inasculiue,  his  wit  inexhaustible,  and  it  is  supplied  from  every 
Bource  of  reading  and  observation.  But  these  source*  are 
otlui  so  unknown  to  the  reader,  that  the  wit  loses  its  eU'ect 
iJirough  the  obscurity  of  its  allusions,  and  he  yielils  to  the 
bane  of  wit,  a  purblind  mole-like  pedanti-y.  His  versification 
is  sometimes  spirited,  and  Ids  liiynies  humorous ;  yet  he  wanta 
tliat  ease  and  flow  which  we  require  iu  light  poetry. 

24.  The  subject  of  Paradise  Lost  is  the  finest  that  has 

ever  been  i-hosen  for  heroic  poetry :  it  is  also  man- 
ijatti  »iged  by  Milton  with  remarkable  skill.     The  Hind 

'^Ltoet'      wants  completeness ;  it  lias  au  unity  of  its  own,  but 

it  is  the  unity  of  a  pjirt  where  we  miss  tlie  relution 
to  a  whole.  The  Odyssey  is  not  imperfect  in  this  {joint  of 
view ;  but  the  subject  is  har<l!y  extensive  enough  for  a  legiti- 
mate epic  The  jKneid  is  spread  over  too  long  a  space ;  and 
j)erhap8  the  latter  Inwks,  by  the  diversity  of  scene  and  subject, 
Jose  part  of  that  intimate  connection  with  the  former  which 
an  epic  poem  requires.  The  Pharsalia  i»  open  to  the  same 
criticism  as  the  Iliad.  The  Thebaid  is  not  deficient  in  unity, 
or  greatness  of  action ;  but  it  is  one  that  posjicsses  no  sort  of 
interest  in  our  eyes.  Tasso  is  far  sufierior,  both  in  choii« 
aiid  miuuigemeut  of  his  subject,  to  most  of  these ;  yot  Ibo 
Fall  of  Man  ha"?  a  more  general  intercut  than  the  Cruwwie. 

25.  It  must  be  owned,  nevertheless,  thai  a  religious  epic 
OtM>Ti  to  labors  under  some  disadvantages:  in  proj^ortion  jis 
(ouiediffl-  it  attracts  those  who  hold  the  same  tenets  with  tiie 
'"  **"  author,  it  is  regarded  by  those  who  dissent  fix)m  biro 
with  inditlereuee  or  aversion.  It  is  said  that  the  dis<x»very  «f 
Aliltou's  Arianisin,  iu  tUis  rigid  geueratioB,  has  alrewiy  im 
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fniml  the  nale  of  Piinidixe  Lost.  It  is  oIbo  difRcalt  to  CDl»r<^ 
fir  adorn  such  ii  story  by  fii'tion.  MUtoa  has  done  mucli  Id 
this  way ;  yet  he  was  psirtiy  restroiucd  by  the  necessity  of 
coulormiug  to  Scripture. 

26.  The  ordonnance  or  composition  of  the  Paradise  Lost 
is  admirablu ;  and  here  we  perceive  the  advantage  Ttenmng*- 
which  Milton's  great  familiarity  with  the  Greek  "•"'• 
theatre,  and  his  own  original  scheme  of  the  poem,  had  ^ven 
him.  Every  part  succeeds  in  an  order,  noble,  clear,  and  nalii- 
ral.  It  might  have  been  wislicd,  indeed,  that  the  vision  of  the 
eleventh  book  luwl  not  been  clianged  into  the  colder  narrative 
of  the  twelfth.  But  what  can  be  moi-e  majestic  than  the  Jiret 
two  books  wliich  open  this  great  drama  ?  It  is  true  that  they 
rather  serve  to  confirm  the  aneer  of  Dryden,  that  Satan  is 
Milton's  hero ;  since  they  develop  a  plan  of  action  in  that 
potentate,  which  is  ultimately  successful;  the  triumph  tiiat 
he  and  iiirf  host  must  experience  in  the  fall  of  man  being 
lianlly  compensated  by  their  temporary  conversion  into  ser- 
pents; a  fiction  rather  too  grotesque.  But  it  is,  perhajis,  onl/ 
pedantry  to  talk  about  the  hero ;  as  if  a  high  i)er8(>n!ige  were 
absolutely  requLi-ed  in  an  epic  poem  to  predominate  over  the 
rest.  The  conception  of  Satan  is  doubtless  the  first  effort  of 
Miittm's  genius.  Dante  could  not  have  ventured  to  spare  so 
much  luaire  for  a  ruined  arcliangel,  in  an  age  when  nothing 
leas  than  horns  and  a  tail  were  the  orthodox  creed.^ 


1  Coleritl^  ham  m  fine  pnnRge  which  I 
cannot  rcnit  my  dtsHni  to  tntii-scrihe. 
**rb«  ebanetar  of  Satui  it  pride  an4 
Mtuiut  InJnlgvntw,  fliKllog  In  ilwlf  the 
nwUv*  of  Action.  It  Is  the  chnnict«r  w) 
often  jnsn  io  Utile  on  the  political  starts. 
It  axhibitx  all  the  rwtlewniww,  teinnrity, 
waii  ouonlng  which  ham  m.irku<i  the 
■uijfhtj  huliLen  or  iDankiml  from  NiinmU 
to  Napoleon  The  common  lAAoiuaMnn  of 
nun  b,  that  thaw  grant  nioa,  >»  llioy  nni 
called,  must  art  fruui  Aomo  great  inotire. 
MiU'>n  haji  ciin.>ftil]y  markorl  in  hiii  Satan 
tlie  lutciuH!  nelBslinew.  tliu  aJioliol  of  ego- 
ti.'ni.  which  would  mtlivr  rcl^  in  hell 
than  WTvo  in  heaven.  To  plnire  this  Inst 
of  self  in  opp(Mltl<m  to  detiUl  of  mU  or 
,  Ari<1  r4>  rlioH' what  oxortionn  it  would 
iri^eU'.lurv,  toftroninpjl^h 
particular  oiijoct  in  the 
11.  Hut  around  thiii  cha- 
1  thrown  a  mngalarity  nf  dur- 
IJr  cf  (nderanoo,  and  a  ruinwt 

oh  constiCuto  the  Tery  height 

■r  poetie   aubllinity."  —  OoteiiilgB<<   Be- 
niaiiM,  p.  ITti. 

VOij.  IV  16 


Tn  reH<1ioj(  mich  a  pnragniph  ns  tltla 
wie  an'  «tni«-it  liy  thi»  Tii(*t  iutpmvi<iiii<iit 
DfthD  liighmt  t'ritl<i>tu,  the  plilltrmphy  uf 
wtlMJtir.",  flni.-c  tlw  dayR  uf  .idJiwii.  His 
papom  in  the  SprtCtator  on  iVmill-n  Ijnut 
wure  pvrltap.H  Hiip<!rlor  to  any  crttbt-ijun 
that  had  be(m  writUni  in  our  tariKunp.*; 
and  we  muift  ahvavft  ofknnwtiil^  ilii>ir 
good  Mniw,  thfir  jihllciftUF<tl«;M.-t.  and  the 
Taflt  wrvlpd  they  did  to  nnr  lit^'nitiirt'.  In 
nettling  the  I'uRtUiw  Ixixt  on  lt«  pni|ier 
ipv«i.  Utit  how  littlu  they  ftatlKfy  ila, 
cTon  in  trratluc  of  Hu>  natunx  nnturtttn^ 
the  pociu  Itileir!  aud  how  little  cnncepliiio 
thev  9how  of  the  vaitiru  nftttiran^,  the 
indiriduiil  guniui*  of  the  (uitiitir!  Kvrjii  in 
the  |K?riodl<'iiI  t-ritU'tsni  of  tho  prewnt  day, 
in  tho  niidiit  of  mii<*h  that  i^  nOer.t^idt 
iiiiioh  that  U  pi\-ripitate,  much  tlmt  ii 
writt<?n  ftjrmerB  display,  wc  find  occasional 
njtlwUoiiit  of  a  profundity  and  di^rriml. 
nation  irbieh  we  should  mwlc  in  rain 
tbmutfh  l)rydfln  or  AddiHou,  or  tho  two 
U'artorw,  or  ercn  John*<in,  though  niin'li 
fln|a'rior  to  the  rvst.  Hurd  has,  perhapa^ 
tti«  uuirll  itf  beluB  tb*  fint  wbs  is  tU* 
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27.  Milton  hns  displayed  great  skill  in  the  delineations  of 

riiimicteni  A<lnni  (ind  Eve:  he  docs  not  dross  (hern  up,  after 
of  A<iiuu  the  fmliion  of  orthodox  theology,  whii'li  had  no  spell 
to  hind  hia  free  spirit,  in  the  (anctcd  rohcs  of  primi- 
tive righte«iusiics8.  South,  in  one  of  hia  sermons,  has  diTiwu 
II  picture  of  iiiifullei)  luan,  which  is  even  poetical ;  hut  it  might 
l>(!  asked  by  the  rea<ler.  Why,  then,  did  he  fall?  Tlie  first 
jMiir  of  Milton  are  innocent  of  course,  but  not  less  frail  iJian 
their  posterity;  nor,  except  one  circumstance,  whicL  secma 
rather  physicid  intoxication  than  any  thing  else,  do  we  iind 
any  sign  of  depmvity  superinduced  upon  their  tninsgresaion. 
It  might  even  be  miidc  a  question  fur  profound  theologians, 
wlieUiur  Kve,  by  taking  amiss  what  Adam  had  saiil,  and  by 
«elf-conccit>  did  not  sin  before  she  tasted  the  fatal  apple.  Tl>e 
necessary  paui-ity  of  actoi's  in  Paradise  Lost  is  [icrhapa  tlio 
apology  of  yin  and  Death ;  tliey  will  not  bear  eicact  eriticisni, 
yet  we  do  not  wisli  them  away. 

28.  The  comparison  of  Milton  with  Homer  has  been  founded 
OeowBB  o"  t''e  acknowledf;:ed  pre-eminence  of  each  in  his 
u«w  to  Q„m  language,  and  on  the  lax  application  of  the 
than  the  word  "  cpic  "  to  their  great  poems.  But  there  was 
*"**'"""•  not  much  in  common  either  between  iheir  genius  or 
its  products  ;  and  Milton  has  taken  loss  in  direct  itnita.ti<m  from 
Homer  than  from  several  otlier  poets.  His  favorites  hud 
rather  been  Sophocles  and  Etiripidcs :  to  tliem  he  owes  the 
structure  of  his  blank  verse,  his  swell  and  dignity  of  style,  his 
grave  enunciation  of  moral  and  abstract  sentiment,  hie  tone  of 
description,  neither  condensed  like  that  of  Dante,  tior  spread 
out  with  the  dill'useness  of  the  other  Itsdians  and  of  Hunier 
himself.  Next  to  these  Greek  tragedians,  Virgil  seems  to 
have  been  his  model ;  with  tbe  minor  Latin  poets,  except 
Ovid,  he  does  not,  I  think,  show  any  great  faniiliiirity ;  and 
(hough  abundantly  conversant  with  Ariosto,  Tasso,  and  Ma- 
lini,  we  cannot  say  that  they  influenced  his  manner,  which, 
unlike  theirs,  is  severe  and  stately,  never  light,  nor,  in  the 
sense  we  should  apply  the  words  to  them,  rapid  and  ani* 
mated.' 


ruunlry  alDHid  at  phllasophkal  crttk-bm  : 
he  liHd  pciu  iogunuity,  a  gnod  deal  of 
rraMJiiig,  aoil  a  IhciUty  in  Afplyiax  It; 
Lut  he  did  not  Ceel  T«ry  il««plv,  wiu  Miine- 
wUat  of  a  i*oxi:oiiib,  ami    litivitig  iiIwhym 

b«rur«  lilH  nyMi  a  nunJel  iiiiitlivr  ip«id  In  ^  

iumit,  iiur  lumk  (n  Uat  tu  ■muktu,  lu    wvuia  mduljcs  »  UlUa  la  roluptuai 


aarumes  a  dopnatic  nrr^innre,  wlikh.  a* 
it  always  riffciids  tli.-  ix-jirirr,  «o  for  lb* 
raoHt  1  way  of  Uvt  aa> 

tlior  ■  h. 

'    i ">n  ia  •Irfldog  la 

UiOMt'    |ut.^>u!i^   uli.-iK  «ini«  otiict  |»aM 
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29.  To  Danfe,  however,  he  bears  a  mnch  greater  likenoas. 
He  has,  in  common  with  that  poet,  an  aniform  seri-  cotnpiirea 
ousnt'ss  ;  for  the  brigfiter  cfiloring  of  bolli  is  but  the  '""» Diuii*. 
emile  ol'  ajieuaive  mind,  a  ibndness  for  ai'ji^'iimentative  speech, 
and  for  the  same  strain  of  arn^ument.  This  indeed  proceerla 
in  part  from  tiie  general  pimilarity,  the  religious  and  even 
theological  cai?t  of  tlieir  subjects :  I  attvert  particnlarly  to  the 
liwt  part  of  Dante's  poem.  We  may  almost  say,  when  we 
look  to  the  resembhiiice  of  their  prose  writings  in  the  proud 
sense  of  being;  iKirn  for  pome  great  achievement,  which 
breathes  llirough  the  Vita  Nuova,  a.s  it  doe?  through  Milton's 
earlier  treatise*,  that  they  were  twin  spirits,  and  that  each 
might  have  animated  the  other's  body  ;  that  each  would,  as  it 
were,  have  been  the  other,  if  he  had  lived  in  the  other's  age. 
As  it  is,  I  incline  to  prefer  Milton,  that  is,  the  I*aradise  Lost, 
both  Ijeeause  the  subject  is  more  extensive,  and  because  tlio 
resources  of  his  genius  are  more  multifarious.  Dante  sins 
more  against  good  taste,  but  only  perhaps  because  there  wjis 
no  gnod  ta.ste  in  his  time ;  for  Milton  has  also  too  much  h 
disposition  to  make  the  grotestpie  accessory  to  the  terrible. 
Could  Milton  have  written  the  lines  on  Ugolino?  Perhaps 
he  could.  Those  on  Francesca?  Not,  I  think,  every  line. 
Could  Dante  have  planned  such  a  poem  as  Paradise  Ix)st? 
Not  certainly,  being  Dante  in  1 300  ;  but,  living  when  Mihon 
did,  perhaps  he  could.  It  is,  however,  useless  to  go  on  with 
questions  that  no  one  can  fully  answer.  To  compare  the 
two  poi!ls,  read  two  or  three  cantos  of  the  Purgatory  or  Para- 
dise, and  then  two  or  three  hutidred  lines  of  I'amdise  Lost. 
Then  take  Homer,  or  even  Virgil :  the  diflerence  will  be  strik- 
ing. Yet,  notwithstanding  this  analogy  of  their  minds,  I  have 
Uol  peneived  that  Milton  imitates  Dante  very  often,  probably 
fif»m  Laving  committed  less  to  memoi-y  while  young  (and 
Dnnto  was  not  the  llivorite  p«)et  of  Italy  when  Milton  wae 
there),  than  uf  Ariosto  and  Tasso. 

no.  Each  of  these  great  men  chose  the  subject  that  suited 
his  natural  temper  and  genius.  What,  it  is  curious  to  conjec- 
tun-,  would  have  been  Milton's  success  in  his  original  design, 
a  British  story  ?  Far  less,  surely,  than  in  Paradise  Lost :  he 
wanted  the  rapidity  of  the  common  heroic  poem,  and  would 
always  have  been  sententious,  perhaps  arid  and  heavy.     Yet, 

•nil  the    mom   tm,    twnttiw   tlj)f>  t«  not    In  f'Amdlni  I.<i»it  arc  mther  too  pbUn,  aii^ 
vboUir  uutf  Di^ulu  lo  biu.    A.  fcir  Uiiui    Ui«ir  (purity  luuluiD  Uieiu  wota*. 


8TTLK  OF  UTLTOK. 


efigtiMS  poeiB,  tlKra  are  several  remaikable  distant 
IMM0  betveea  MQloa  and  Daatc  II  b*ft  been  justlj  ohsenr^il, 
tkat,  ui  the  Pkradise  of  Dtaoke,  he  makes  iige  of  bui  three 
lea^ng  ideas,— light,  ouuic,  and  motion ;  and  that  Milton  haa 
drawn  heaveo  in  ieas  pure  and  spiritual  colors.'  The  phHo- 
aofthieal  ianginatmi  of  the  former,  in  this  third  pai-t  of  Lis 
peen.  aliiiwl  defecated  from  all  sublunarj  things  by  long  oiul 
aoiitafj  Btuaiiig.  sptritaaliKS  all  that  it  touches.  The  geoiua 
of  Miltea,  tfaodgfa  itself  subjective,  was  less  so  thou  that  of 
l^Ue ;  and  be  has  to  recount,  to  describe,  to  bring  deeds  and 
passMMU  before  the  eve.  And  two  peculiar  causes  may  be 
assigned  for  this  Utlference  in  the  treatment  of  celestial  things 
b«(w«ea  the  Di-  "  '  '  'le  Paradise  Lost:  the  dra- 
auUie  ibnB  whi'  :illy  desisrucd  to  adopt,  and 

bid  own  theological  bia^  I  liiuh  hia 

posthamous  treatise  on  i  This 

was  no  doubt  in  some  me^u^utc  iiicii  iuU/lc  iu  such  a  subject  as 
tint  of  Paradise  Lofst;  yet  much  tluit  is  ascriljed  to  Gfi>d, 
mmetimiB  with  the  sanction  of  Scripture,  sonieiimes  witliout 
it.  is  nut  whollv  ple;isin;T ;  such  as  "the  oath  that  shook 
lloavcn's   •  ."  and  sevi-ral  other  images  of 

Jte  sitme  k:  .    :  iwn  the  Deity  in  a  manner  not 

'.X)ii;<ouant  to  {Is,  .;   rehgion,  however  it  may  be  borne 

•at  by  the  seu^  ;  ^ies  or  mythic  symbolism  of  Oriental 

•rriting." 

31.  We  rarely  meet  with  feeble  lines  in  Paradise  Loet,* 
j^,^„^  Uiougli  witli  many  that  are  liard,  and,  in  a  commuu 
*t  Ui         Qse  of  the  woni,  might  Ik  called  praeaic.     Yet  few 

are  truly  prosaic ;  few  wherein  the  tone  is  not  some 


«rl*. 


■  QoBrttrir  R»Tie«,  Juae,  tSB.  Thu 
•itlrle  conUiBS  loine  good  ubi  toum  qiM»- 
flombl*  KODUlu  on  Hilton :  wnong  Am 
UUtr  1  ntkao  Iha  ptopiwUiOQ  tht*  U* 
cOBtanpl  fat  women  b  (howii  la  Uw  JbII- 
■MBiiuof  Kt»;  aooptadoaootUutarAd* 
dkna  or  at  ouuijr  uUmtb,  vboharo  Uwacbt 
btr  ■uoldlch  dravn. 

»  Jmn*rm  think*  tint  MIl«nn  ttaOOM 

I'  1 1,  unj 

«  ai  hU 

thotixnLi.  inn  D^ro  mf  ^nhy-i  r'»rb»*l« 
Um  to  praMTf*  comblMicj,  if  indw4 
theiv  be  incoii5isteac7  la  jfuppokog  a  rapid 
•aiufflpclcin  or  form  bjr  ■piritiud  hdnc*. 
For  tbouch  Um  iiwtsiiee  Uiml  Jotamaa 
*llmw  of  ToeoiiAUtenrf  la  Solwa's  snhnAt- 
iiV  s  told  «M  Bol  DiuMiiiy,  }'et  bit 
■nliiulion  or  the  wrp^nl  w«»  absuJukJ/ 
Isdispeoiibh.    JU>a  Um  mom  liai  b«ea 


done  bjr  other  poetr,  wNo  Ao  not  amtpla 
to  •nppon  their  goJa,  tlnjir  falrta  or 
deriM,  or  ttarfr  eUtgnri-kt  peiwinegnt.  In. 
•^iribr  UVMI(li«»,  aal  mn  nailing  Umb. 
neltM  witb  the  wnl,  u  wM  m  ttrnnjviat 
•0  Um)*  of  form,  thooRh  tbaU  vtani 
appoaruioo  h  ■lm«*t  ^weje  natlarop»> 
morphl)-.  And,  ftlter  alt,  Setaa  doei  aM 
uiboatv  e  raal  toed,  bM  teim  Uke  tiiea* 
of  one.  "  S<io«t  like  •  toad  tlam  bj-  tk« 
HtrofEra."  Bat  hedoestaCcTof^vo- 
peat,  so  (hot  the  ineteaco  i4  Jntiian  k 
111  rlinwa.  If  he  b«^  mrnlJi^nl  tb*  mt 
peat.  »rtTj  one  woukii  Dm  «>«b  (tei  Um 
ideotit;  of  the  aiiini&l  M-r^att  olt^  8*4M 
I*  pwt  of  tbe  ori^iul  u-roaut. 

>  One  or  tlw  If  Mcev'itnu  b  la  Ifet 
•nblliiia  deaMpUun  of  Swl^  aWf*  • 
irretctwd  bemUtieb,  "  TUttw  •  '  i  fk' 
riot,''  lUuda  u  iu>  uad'-' 
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way  distingnished  from  prose.  The  very  artificial  style  of 
Milton,  sparing  in  English  idiom,  and  hia  study  of  a  rhythm, 
not  alwa}^  the  most  grateful  to  our  ears,  but  preserving  his 
blank  verse  from  a  trivial  flow,  is  the  cause  of  this  elevation. 
It  is  at  least  more  removed  from  a  prosaic  cadence  than  the 
slovenly  rhymes  of  such  contemporary  poets  as  Chamberlayne. 
His  versification  is  entirely  his  own,  framed  on  a  Latin  and 
chiefly  a  Virgilian  model ;  the  pause  less  frequently  resting  on 
the  close  of  the  line  than  in  Homer,  and  much  less  than  in 
our  own  dramatic  poets.  But  it  is  also  possible  that  the  Ita- 
lian and  Spanish  blank  verse  may  have  had  some  efiect  upon 
his  ear 

32.  In  the  numerous  imitations,  and  stiU  more  numerous 
traces,  of  older  poetry  which  we  perceive  in  Paradise  hi«  biind- 
Lost,  it  is  always  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  he  had  "*"• 
only  his  recollection  to  rely  upon.  His  blindness  seems  to 
have  been  complete  before  1654;  and  I  scarcely  think  that 
he  had  begun  his  poem,  before  the  anxiety  and  trouble  into 
which  the  public  strife  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Resto- 
ration had  thrown  him  gave  leisure  for  immortal  occupations. 
Then  the  remembrance  of  early  reading  came  over  his  dark 
and  lonely  path  like  the  moon  emerging  from  the  clouds. 
Then  it  was  that  the  Muse  was  truly  his;  not  only  as  she 
poured  her  creative  inspiration  into  his  mind,  but  as  the 
daughter  of  Memory,  coming  with  fragments  of  ancient  melo- 
dies, the  voice  of  Euripides  and  Homer  and  Tasso ;  sounds 
that  he  had  loved  in  youth,  and  treasured  up  for  the  solace  of 
his  age.  They  who,  though  not  enduring  the  calamity  of  Mil- 
ton, have  known  what  it  is,  when  afar  from  books,  in  solitude 
or  in  travelling,  or  in  the  intervals  of  worldly  care,  to  feed  on 
poetical  recollections,  to  murmur  over  the  beautiful  lines 
whose  cadence  has  long  delighted  their  ear,  to  recall  the  senti- 
ments and  images  which  retain  by  association  the  charm  that 
early  years  once  gave  them, — they  will  feel  the  inestimable 
value  of  committing  to  the  memory,  in  the  prime  of  its  power, 
what  it  wiU  easily  receive  and  indelibly  retain.  I  know  not 
indeed  whether  an  education  that  deals  much  with  poetry, 
such  as  is  still  usual  in  England,  has  any  more  solid  argument 
among  many  in  its  favor,  than  that  it  lays  the  foundation  of 
intellectual  pleasures  at  the  other  extreme  of  life. 

33.  It  is  owing,  in  part,  to  his  blindness,  but  more  perhaps 
to  his  general  residence  in  a  city,  that  Milton,  iu  the  words  of 
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Colcriilge,  is  "not  a  picturesKiwe  but  a  musical  poet;"  or, 
HK  pwBioD  Rs  I  would  jii'tf tT  to  saj,  18  the  latter  more  of  the  two. 
«>r»nu«io.  j{g  (Jegcribes  visible  things,  and  often  witli  great 
powore  of  rendering  them  manifest,  what  the  Greeks  called 
tvapycia,  though  seldom  with  eo  much  circumstantial  exactness 
of  obsen'ation  as  Sjienaer  or  Dante ;  but  he  feels  mu!>ic.  Tha 
sense  of  vii>ion  delighted  his  imagination;  but  that  of  sound 
wrajiped  his  whole  soul  in  cestasy.  One  of  his  triiling  fouhs 
niujr  be  connected  with  this,  the  excessive  passion  he  dispLiys 
for  stringing  togetlier  sonorous  names,  sometimes  so  obscure 
that  the  reader  associates  notlung  witli  theni ;  as  the  word 
Nsniancos  iu  Lycidas,  which  long  battled  the  comnietitators. 
Hence  his  catalogues,  udike  those  of  Homer  and  Vir;;il,  are 
sometimes  meiely  ornamental  and  misplaced.  Thus  the  names 
of  uiilntilt  cities  come  strangely  forward  in  Adam's  vision,' 
though  he  has  afterwards  gone  over  the  same  ground  with 
LetU.T  efTet'.t  in  Paradise  Kegjvined.  In  this  there  was  sjso  tt 
nurture  of  his  pedanti-y.  But,  though  he  was  rather  too 
osl«n)alious  of  hamiug,  the  nature  of  his  subject  demanded  a 
goo<i  deal  of  ept<o<,lical  oni.'uucnt.  And  tlJs,  rather  than  tiie 
precedents  he  might  have  alleged  from  the  Iialiajis  and  otiiera, 
Fmiitnin  ^*  perhaps  the  best  apology  for  what  some  grove 
i-wadiM  critics  have  censured,  liis  l're<i(ienl  allusions  to  fab!« 
and  mytliology.  These  give  much  relief  to  the 
severity  of  the  poem,  and  few  readers  would  ditpenso  witfi 
them.  Less  excuse  can  be  made  for  some  atfeetation  oF  sci- 
ence which  hsis  produced  hard  and  unjdeasLng  lines ;  but  he 
had  been  born  in  an  age  when  more  credit  was  grtined  by  rrad- 
ing  much  than  by  writing  well.  The  faults,  however,  of  Para- 
dise Jjost  are  iu  general  less  to  bo  cxJlcd  laults  than  uecess.-ii-y 
adjuncts  of  the  qualities  we  most  admire,  and  idiieyncjusies 
of  a  mighty  genius.  The  verse  of  Milton  is  sometimes  want- 
ing in  grace,  and  almo.st  idways  in  esise  ;  hut  what  better  can 
be  said  of  his  protue?  His  foreign  idioms  ar&  too  fivqucnt  iu 
the  one:  but  tlii-y  predianiiiate  in  the  other. 

3L  Tiie  slowness  of  Milton's  adviuice  to  glory  is  now 
iWiirofTrcM  generally  owned  to  have  been  much  es;iggeniled : 
taifMiin  ^,,jj  jninrlii  tay  (lifii  i),(.  ]-everse  was  nearer  the  truth, 
"The  Nde  of  |,.";ii<l  i(i|i,i  s  in  two  year)',"  f^iiyis  .Jolinwn,  "iu 
opjiiL-iiion  111  !<o  niiii'h  ri'n'iil  eiimi').  and  to  a  ^tjlr  of  vi-rs^ili- 
(ittioo  new  to  all  and  tli;<;:ut^ling  to  niaiij),  waa  au  uiuuaunou 
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example  of  the  prevalenoe  cf  genius.  The  demand  did  not 
inmediatelj  increase ;  for  raanj  more  readers  than  were  sap- 
plied  at  first  the  nation  did  not  afford.  Only  3,000  were  sold 
id  eleven  years."  It  would  hardly,  however,  be  said,  even  in 
this  age,  of  a  poem  3,000  oofms  of  which  had  been  sold 
in  eleven  years,  that  its  sncoess  had  been  snail;  and  some, 
perht^H,  might  donbt  whether  Paradise  Lost,  published  eleven 
yearn  since,  would  have  met  with  a  greater  demand.  There 
is  scmietimes  a  want  of  congeniality  in  public  taste  which  no 
power  of  genius  will  overcome.  For  Alilton  it  must  be  said 
by  every  one  conversant  with  the  literature  of  the  age  that 
preceded  Addison's  iamoos  critidsm,  from  which  some  have 
dated  the  reputation  of  Paradise  Lost,  that  he  took  his  place 
among  great  poets  from  the  beginning.  The  fancy  of  Johnson, 
that  few  dared  to  praise  it,  and  that  "the  revolution  put  an 
end  to  the  secrecy  of  love,"  is  without  foundation :  the  Gk>- 
vemment  of  Charles  II.  was  not  so  absurdly  tyrannical ;  nor 
did  Dryden,  the  coiirt's  own  poet,  hesitate,  in  his  prefece  to 
the  State  of  Innocence,  published  soon  after  Milton's  death, 
to  speak  of  its  original.  Paradise  Lost,  as  "  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  greatest,  most  noble,  and  most  sublime  poems  which 
either  this  age  or  nation  has  produced." 

35.  The  neglect  which  Paradise  Lost  never  experienced 
seems  to  have  been  long  the  lot  of  Paradise  Be-  pandim 
gained.  It  was  not  popular  with  the  world :  it  was  "egained. 
long  believed  to  manifest  a  decay  of  the  poet's  genius ;  and,  in 
spite  of  all  that  the  critics  liave  written,  it  is  still  but  the  favo- 
rite of  some  whose  predilections  for  the  Miltonic  style  are 
very  strong.  The  subject  is  so  much  less  capHblf  of  ciiUing 
forth  the  vast  powers  of  his  mind,  that  we  should  be  unfair  in 
comparing  it  throughout  with  the  greater  poem :  it  hsis  been 
called  a  model  of  the  shorter  epic,  an  action  co:n;)rehending 
few  cliaractere  and  a  brief  space  of  time.*  The  love  of  Milton 
for  dramatic  dialogue,  imbibed  from  Greece,  is  still  more 
apparent  than  in  Paradise  Lost:  the  whole  poem,  in  fiust, 
may  almost  be  accounted  a  drama  of  primal  siinjilicity ;  the 
narrative  and  descriptive  part  serving  rather  to  tlivereify  and 
relieve  the  speeches  of  the  actors,  than  their  S|>ecche8,  as  ir 
the  legitimate  epic,  to  enliven  the  narration.  PaniJise  Re 
gained  abounds  with  passages  equal  to  any  of  the  same  nature 
in  Paradise  Lost ;  but  the  argumentative  tone  is  kept  up  till 
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it  produces  some  tediousness ;  and  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  less 
paiiis  have  t>een  excited  to  adorn  oud  eluvato  ttmt  wliidt 
appculs  to  the  imugiimtion. 

an.  Sainsori  Agotimt<j«  is  the  latest  of  Milton's  poems:  wo 
Rminon  see  in  it,  jierhaps  more  distinctly  tlian  in  Paradiae 
A8nai»t«.  Uegnincd,  iho  ehb  of  a  mighty  tide.  An  air  of 
uncommon  grandeur  prevails  throughout;  but  the  language  is 
less  poetical  lliau  in  Paradise  Lost:  the  vigor  of  thoii({ht 
remains,  but  it  wauta  rau<"h  of  its  ancient  elot^uence.  Nor  is 
the  lyric  tone  well  kept  up  by  the  ehorus :  they  are  too  eea- 
tenlious,  too  slow  in  movBment,  and,  except  by  the  metre,  are 
not  eu<iily  distinguishable  I'roni  the  other  pei-sonagea.  Itut 
this  metre  is  itself  infelicitous;  the  lines  being  freijuenlly  of 
a  number  of  syllables  not  recognized  in  the  usage  of  Knglish 
poetry,  and,  destitute  of  rliytlimind  measure,  hdl  into  jipjse, 
Milton  Hceins  to  have  forgotten  that  Uie  ancient  chorus  had  a 
musical  accoiu pa ii  i  me n t. 

37.  The  style  of  Samson,  being  tsssentially  that  of  Paradise 
Lost,  may  show  us  how  nmch  more  the  latter  poe,m  is  fnundotl 
on  tlie  Greek  ti°agcdiaus  than  on  Homer.  In  Samson  we 
have  sometin>c-s  the  pompons  tone  of  yKschyhis,  more  frequent- 
ly the  sustained  majesty  of  Sophocles;  but  the  reIin:iiMH 
solemnity  of  Milton's  own  lempeniment,  as  well  as  the  natin-e 
of  the  subject,  have  given  a  .sort  of  bniadth,  an  unbroken 
fleverity,  lo  the  wliole  drama.  It  is  perhaps  not  very  popvilar 
even  with  the  lovers  of  poetry;  yet,  n[>on  close  comparison, 
we  should  find  that  it  deserves  a  higher  ])lace  than  many  of 
its  prototypes.  We  might  search  the  Greek  tragedies  long 
for  a  ehanxcter  so  powerfully  conceived  and  maintained  as 
that  of  Samson  himstdf;  and  it  is  but  conformable  to  the 
sculptural  simplicity  of  that  form  of  drama  which  Milton 
adopted,  that  all  the  rest  should  be  kept  in  subordinaiioii  to  iu 
••It  is  only."  Johnson  says,  *'by  a  blind  coidideuce  in  the  repu- 
tation of  Milton,  that  a  drama  can  be  praised  in  wliich  the 
intermediate  parts  have  neither  cause  nor  consecpience,  nei- 
ther hasten  nor  retard  the  catastrophe."  Sucli  a  drama  is 
certainly  not  to  be  ranked  with  Othello  and  Maclteih,  or  even 
with  the  (J'^lipus  or  the  Plippolytus;  but  a  similar  criticism 
is  appliciible  to  sevenvl  famous  tragedies  iu  the  less  artiHcisd 
■I'liotd  of  antiquity,  —  to  the  Prometheus  and  the  Pers*  of 
.^schyluH,  and,  if  we  look  strictly,  to  uot  a  few  uf  the  two 
rtlier  masters. 
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88.  The  poetical  genius  of  Dryden  came  slowly  to  perfeo- 
tion.  Born  in  1631,  his  first  short  poems,  or,  as  we  dt-j,-. 
might  rather  say,  copies  of  vj^rses,  were  not  written  his  eaiiiw 
till  he  approached  thirty ;  and  though  some  of  his  p"™*- 
dramas,  not  indeed  of  the  best,  belong  to  the  tiext  period  of 
his  life,  he  had  reached  the  age  of  fifty  before  his  high  rank 
as  a  poet  had  Ijeen  confirmed  by  indubitable  proof.  Yet  he 
had  manifested  a  superiority  to  his  immediate  contemporaries : 
his  Astnea  Redux,  on  the  Restoration,  is  well  versified ;  th< 
lines  are  seldom  weak ;  the  couplets  have  that  pointed  man- 
ner which  Cowley  and  Denham  had  taught  the  world  to 
require  ;  they  are  harmonious,  but  not  so  varied  as  the  style 
he  afterwards  adopted.  The  Annus  JVIirabilis,  in  1667,  is 
of  a  liigh«!r  cast :  it  is  not  so  animated  as  the  later  poetry  of 
Dryden,  because  the  alternate  quatrain,  in  which  he  followed 
Davenant's  Gondibert,  is  hostile  to  animation ;  but  it  is  not 
unfavorable  to  another  excellence,  —  condensed  and  vigorous 
thought.  Davenant  indeed  and  Denham  may  be  reckoned 
the  models  of  Dryden,  so  far  as  this  can  be  said  of  a  man  of 
original  genius,  and  one  far  superior  to  theirs.  The  distin- 
guisliing  characteristic  of  Diyden,  it  has  been  said  by  Scott, 
was  the  power  of  reasoning,  and  expressing  the  result  in 
appropriate  language.  This  indeed  was  the  characteristic  of 
the  two  whom  we  have  named ;  and  so  far  as  Dryden  has 
displayed  it,  which  he  eminently  has  done,  he  bears  a  resem- 
blance to  them.  But  it  is  insufficient  praise  for  this  great 
poet.  His  rapidity  of  conception  and  readiness  of  expression 
are  higher  qualities.  He  never  loiters  about  a  single  thought 
or  image,  never  labors  about  the  turn  of  a  phrase.  The 
impression  upon  our  minds,  that  he  wrote  with  exceeding  ease, 
is  irresistible  ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  any  evidence 
to  repel  it.  The  admiration  of  Dryden  gains  upon  us,  if  I 
may  speak  firom  my  own  experience,  with  advancing  years,  as 
we  become  more  sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  his  style,  and  of 
the  comparative  facility  of  that  which  is  merely  imaginative. 

39.  Dryden  may  be  considered  as  a  satirical,  a  reasoning,  a 
descriptive  and  narrative,  a  lyric  poet,  and  as  a  ^isaioin 
translator.  As  a  dramatist  we  must  return  to  him  and 
again.  The  greatest  of  his  satires  is  Absalom  and  **"'°p''«*' 
Achitophel,  —  that  work  in  which  his  powers  became  fully 
known  to  the  world,  and  which,  as  many  think,  he  never  sur- 
passed.   The  admirable  fitness  of  the  English  couplet  fot 
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BAtlt-e  Iiftd  never  been  slio^m  before :  io  IcM  BKilful  handd  il 
liad  Iwen  ini'ffL'i;five.  Ho  does  not  frequently,  in  lliis  [xwm, 
carry  the  senwe  beyond  the  second  line,  which,  except  wlieii 
Bkillully  contrived,  aa  it  otlen  is  by  himself,  Ls  apt  to  cni)eobl« 
the  empluisis:  his  tripletJi  are  le^  numerous  than  usual,  but 
energetic  Tlie  spontaneous  case  of  expression,  the  rapid 
tmiisilions,  tlie  general  elasticity  and  movement,  hiive  never 
been  excelled.  It  is  siiperHuous  to  praise  the  discrimination 
and  vivucity  of  t!ie  chief  characlei-a,  es[jeciiOly  Shnlleslmry 
4nd  Biickiu^ham,  Satire,  however,  is  so  much  easier  than 
Danciryric,  that  with  Ormond,  Ossory,  and  Miil'j;nive  he  hw 
lot  been  quite  so  successful.  In  the  second  part  of  Absalom 
md  Aohitopliel,  written  by  Tate,  one  long  pfiasage  alone  is 
Inserted  by  Dryden.  It  is  excellent  in  its  luie  of  satire,  but 
tlie  line  is  less  elevated  ;  the  |»cr9on3  delineated  are  less  im- 
portant, and  he  has  induljjod  more  his  natural  proueuess  to 
virulent  ribaldry.  This  fault  of  Drydeu's  writings,  it  Ls  just 
to  observe,  belonged  less  to  the  man  than  to  the  age.  No 
lilMJllous  invective,  no  coarseness  of  allusion,  had  ev«r  bei-u 
spared  towanla  a  private  or  political  enemy.  We  read  wilh 
notliing  but  disgust  the  sntiriciJ  poetry  of  Cleveland,  Butler, 
Oldham,  and  Marvell,  or  even  of  men  whose  high  rank  did 
not  soften  their  style,  —  Roi-hester,  Dorset,  Mul^ave.  Iw 
Dryden  there  was,  for  the  first  time,  a  poignancy  of  wit  which 
atones  for  his  severity,  and  a  discretion  even  in  hia  tuuul^ 
which  made  thetn  more  cutting. 

40.  The  Medal,  which  is  in  some  measure  a  oontinimttoo 
Wui  iricok-  of  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  since  it  bears  wholly  on 
•"•■  Shaftesbury,  is  of  unequal  merit,  and,  on  the  whole, 

fiilLs  much  below  the  former.  In  Mac  Flecknoe,  his  sivtire  on 
his  rival  Shadwell,  we  must  allow  for  the  inferiority  of  the 
subject,  which  could  not  bring  out  so  much  of  Drydeu's  higher 
powei"3  of  mind ;  but  saarcely  one  of  his  poems  is  more  perttH-t. 
Juhusou,  who  admired  Dryden  «xlin>>st  as  much  as  he  could 
any  one,  has  yet,  from  his  proneness  to  critical  censure,  very 
much  exaggerated  the  poefs  defects.  "His  faults  of  negh- 
gencu  are  beyond  recital.  Such  is  the  unevemiess  of  his 
composilicns,  that  ten  linos  are  seldom  found  together  without 
Bomt^thing  of  which  the  reader  is  ashamed."  This  might  be 
tnic,  or  more  nearly  true,  of  other  poets  of  the  sovenioenth 
century.  Ten  goo<l  consecutive  lines  will,  perhaps,  nwi?ly  lie 
found;  except  in  Denluun,  Davenunt,  and  Waller.      But  It 
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Beems  a  great  exaggeration  as  to  Diyden.  I  wonld  partial- 
larly  instance  Mac  Flecknoe  as  a  poem  of  about  four  hundred 
lines,  in  which  no  one  will  be  condemned  as  weak  or  negli- 
gent, though  three  or  four  are  rather  too  ribaldrous  for  our 
taste.  There  are  also  passages,  much  exceeding  ten  lines,  in 
Absalom  and  Achitophel,  as  well  as  in  the  later  works,  the 
Fables,  whidi  excite  in  the  reader  none  of  the  shame  for 
the  poet's  carelessness  tritli  which  Johnson  has  furnished 
him. 

41.  The  argumentative  talents  of  Dryden  appear,  more  of 
less,  in  the  greater  part  of  his  poetry :    reason  in  ^^  ^^^^ 
rhyme  was  his  peculiar  delight,  to  which  he  seems  "«i 

to  escape  from  the  mere  excursions  of  fancy.  And  ^■"''^• 
It  is  remaAable  that  he  reasons  better  and  more  closely  in 
poetry  than  in  prose.  His  productions  more  exclusively  rea- 
soning are  the  Religio  Laici,  and  the  Hind  and  Panther.  The 
latter  is  every  way  an  extraordinary  poem.  It  was  written 
in  the  hey-day  of  exultation,  by  a  recent  proselyte  to  a  winning 
side  as  he  dreamed  it  to  be,  by  one  who  never  spared  a  weaker 
foe,  nor  repressed  his  triumph  with  a  dignified  moderation. 
A  year  was  hardly  to  elapse  before  he  exchanged  this  fulness 
of  pride  for  an  old  age  of  disappointment  and  poverty.  Yet 
then,  too,  his  genius  was  unquenched,  and  even  his  satire  was 
not  less  severe. 

42.  The  first  lines  in  the  Hind  and  Panther  are  justly 
reputed  among  the  most  musical  in  our  language;  its  singular 
and  perhaps  we  observe  their  rhythm  the  better  ^^^ 
because  it  does  not  gain  much  by  the  sense  :  for  the  allegory 
and  the  fable  are  seen,  even  in  this  commencement,  to  be  awk- 
wardly blended.  Yet  notwithstanding  their  evident  inco- 
herenc"5,  which  sometimes  leads  to  the  verge  of  absurdity,  and 
the  &cility  they  give  to  ridicule,  I  am  not  sure  that  Dryden 
was  wrong  in  choosing  this  singular  fiction.  It  was  his  aim  to 
bring  forward  an  old  argument  in  as  novel  a  style  as  he 
coidd :  a  dialogue  between  a  priest  and  a  parson  would  have 
made  but  a  duU  poem,  even  if  it  had  contained  some  of  the 
excellent  paragraphs  we  read  in  the  Hind  and  Panther.  It 
is  the  grotesqueness  and  originality  of  the  fable  that  give  this 
poem  its  peculiar  zest,  of  which  no  reader,  I  conceive,  is 
insensible ;  and  it  is  also  by  this  means  tliat  Dryden  has  con- 
trived to  relieve  his  reasoning  by  short  but  beautiful  touches 
of  description,  such  as  the  sudden  sti'eam  of  light  fr^m  heaven 
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wliich  nnnoum'Cfl  tho  victory  of  Sedgtnoor  neiir  tl»e  end  of  tli« 
Bccoud  lK)uk.' 

4'6.  The  wit  in  the  Hind  and  Panther  is  shnrp,  ready,  and 
iteftsMti-  ple^t-'^ant ;  the  reasoning  is  tionietimes  admirably  doee 
•"*■  ami  fitnmg ;  it  is  the  energy  of  ilossuet  in  vcrs«i.    I 

do  ijot  kniiw  that  the  main  ai'gurocut  of  the  lionuin  Clwrrli 
c(nil<l  be  belter  stated :  all  that  has  been  well  said  lor  tra- 
dition and  authority,  all  that  Rerves  to  expose  the  iaconsist> 
etieies  of  a  vaeilliiting  Protestantism,  is  in  the  Hind's  mouih 
Jt  i.i  such  an  atiHwer  as  a  candid  man  should  admit  to  anj 
di)ubl8  of  Di-_vdeu'a  siucerily.  He  who  eould  argue  as  {>o\ver- 
I'uUy  as  the  lliud  may  well  be  allowed  to  have  thought  him- 
Ht'If  in  the  right.  Yet  he  eould  not  forget  a  few  bold  thoughts 
of  his  more  seepticnl  <lays ;  and  Puch  is  his  bias  to  e^arcasni, 
that  he  eaniint  ru.<>trHin  himself  from  reflections  on  kings  and 
priesls  when  he  ia  moat  <'onteuding  for  them.^ 

44,  The  Fables  of  Dryden,  or  stories  modernizti<l  from 
Uooawio  and  Chaucer,  arc  at  this  day  probably  the 
"*■  iiiost  read  and  the  most  popuhir  of  iJrydeu'g  poem*. 
They  contain  jiaasagcs  of  so  much  more  impressive  beauty,  and 
flit;  allogcilicr  so  far  more  adapted  to  general  sympathy,  than 
those  we  have  mentioned,  that  I  should  not  hesitate  to 
vioncnr  in  this  judgment.  Yet  Johiistm's  accuijjuion  of  negli- 
gence is  better  supported  by  these  th.m  by  the  earlier  poeni«. 
Wlieiher  it  were  that  age  and  misfurlune,  though  they  Lad  uot 
impaired  the  poet's  vigor,  had  rendered  its  continual  exertion 
nioro  wearisome,  or,  as  ia  ].>erhapa  the  better  suppositioa, 
he  reckoned  an  easy  style,  sustained  above  prose,  in  eovx 
places,  rather  by  metre  than  expression,  more  titled  to  tuirra- 
tiori,  we  (ind  much  which  might  apjyear  slovenly  to  critics  of 
Johnson's  temjier.  The  latter  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  cod- 
ceived,  like  Milton,  a  theory,  that  good  writing,  at  least  in 
verse,  is  never  either  to  follow  the  change  of  fashion,  or  to 
sink  into  familiar  phrase;  and  that  any  deviation  from  this 
rigor  should  l»e  branded  as  low  mid  colloquial.  But  Drj'dtn 
wrote  on  a  dillerent  phm.  He  thought,  like  Ariosto,  and 
like  Chaucer  himself,  whom  he  had  to  improve,  lliat  a  story. 


i 


>    n  •xi  ln<]v><k«I   id  n    ilMnealchcd  The  prtot  coDtiDQai  what  the  Di>p«  l»- 

fHetid   for  tl)*'   '                  -I   of  thi."    tine,  gnu, 

trhirh  I  liikd  I                          -l»i.*<.J  And    thofl    th«  ehild  ioipMM  on  Ikt 

•  "Bjrijufl.ti                  v.liwiimk'ied;  man."  —  I'urHU. 

So  they  hti\hi\i3  becuij^  tlaej  w  w«v  *'  fulJ  yon  thU  b;wklnp  of  ynur ttiWiCItt^ 

tuod  bli)  turn  aUliw  luigbtluTv  nil] 
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especially  when  not  heroic,  should  be  told  in  easy  and  flowing 
language,  without  too  much  difference  from  that  of  prose ;  rely- 
ing on  his  harmony,  his  occasional  inversions,  and  his  concealed 
ekiU  in  the  choice  of  words,  for  its  effect  on  the  reader.  He 
found  also  a  tone  of  popular  idiom,  not  perhaps  old  EngUsh 
idiom,  but  such  as  had  crept  into  society,  current  among  hia 
contemporaries  ;  and  though  this  has  in  many  cases  now  be- 
come insufferably  vulgar,  and  in  others  looks  like  affectation, 
we  should  make  some  allowance  for  the  times  in  condemning 
it.  This  last  blemish,  however,  is  not  much  imputable  to  the 
Fables.  Their  beauties  are  innumerable ;  yet  few  are  very 
well  chosen :  some,  as  Guiscard  and  Sigisraunda,  he  has  injured 
through  coarseness  of  mind,  which  neither  years  nor  religion 
had  purified ;  and  we  want  in  all  the  power  over  emotion,  the 
eharm  of  sympathy,  the  skilful  arrangement  and  selection  of 
circumstance,  which  narrative  poetry  claims  as  its  highest 
graces. 

45.  Dryden's  fame  as  a  lyric  poet  depends  a  very  little  ou 
his  Ode  on  Mrs.  Killigrcw's  death,  but  almost  entire-  ig,  g^g, . 
ly  on  that  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  commonly  called  Aiexandort 
Alexander's  Feast.  The  former,  which  is  much  "* 
praised  by  Johnson,  has  a  few  fine  lines,  mingled  with  a  far 
greater  number  ill  conceived  and  ill  expressed:  the  whole 
composition  has  that  spirit  which  Dryden  hardly  ever  wanted 
but  it  is  too  faulty  for  high  praise.  The  latter  used  to  pass 
for  the  best  work  of  Dryden,  and  the  best  ode  in  the  language. 
Many  would  now  agree  with  me,  that  it  is  neither  one  nor  the 
other,  and  that  it  was  rather  overrated  during  a  period  when 
criticism  was  not  at  a  high  point  Its  beauties,  indeed,  are 
undeniable ;  it  has  the  raciness,  the  rapidity,  the  mastery  of 
language,  which  belong  to  Dryden ;  the  transitions  are  ani- 
mated, the  contrasts  effective.  But  few  lines  are  highly  poeti- 
cal, and  some  sink  to  the  level  of  a  common  drinking  song, 
It  has  the  defects  as  well  as  the  merits  of  that  poetry  which 
is  written  for  musical  accompaniment. 

46.  Of  Dryden  as  a  translator,  it  is  needless  to  say  much. 
In  some  instances,  as  in  an  ode  of  Horace,  he  has  g^  ^^^^^ 
done  extremely  well ;  but  his  Virgil  is,  in  my  ap-  i»''on  of 
prehension,  the  least  successful  of  his  chief  works. 

Lines  of  consummate  excellence  are  frequently  shot,  like 
threads  of  gold,  through  the  web ;  but  the  general  texture  ia 
of  an  ordinary  material     Di-yden  was  little  fitted  for  a  trana- 
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Ifttor  of  Virgil :  liia  miucl  was  more  n^>id  and  vclicincnt  tlum 
tlm(-  oi'  his  orifjinal,  but  by  far  less  elt'*ant  ai>d  jadirious. 
Tills  Iranslntion  st^cins  to  have  been  iiiaiJe  in  haste  :  it  is  more 
nc'«;!igeut  tluin  any  of  bis  own  poetry;  aiid  tlie  style  ia  ollen 
idiuost  studiously,  aud,  ns  it  were,  spitefully  vulgiir. 

47.  The  stipi-eiiiacy  of  Drydcn  from  tliu  death  of  Miltoa  iii 
Decline  of  !•»"•*  to  his  own  in  1700  was  not  only  unappn-mchcd 
J"'"^  by  ajiy  English  poet,  but  he  held  almost  a  complete 
liuatoi*.  niono[)oly  of  English  poetry.  This  latter  period  of 
*•""•  the  seveuteentii    century,  setting  aside   these   tvo 

gi-ent  names,  is  one  remarkably  sterile  in  poetieul  genius. 
Under  tlie  first  .Stuarts,  men  of  wami  iraiigination  and  sensi- 
bility, tiioiigh  with  detieient  taste  and  little  commnQd  of  lan- 
guage, had  done  some  honor  to  onr  litemture :  though  on«« 
neglected,  ihey  have  come  forward  again  in  public  esteem; 
aud,  if  not  very  extensively  read,  have  been  valued  by  men  of 
kindred  mimia  fidl  as  much  as  they  deserve.  The  versifiers 
of  Charles  II.  and  William's  days  Imvc  experienced  the  oppo- 
site fate :  popular  for  a  time,  and  long  so  far  known,  at  letwt 
by  name,  as  to  have  entered  rather  largely  into  collect  ions  of 
poetry,  they  are  now  held  in  no  rcgjvrd,  nor  do  they  rhiiin 
much  favor  from  just  criticism.  Their  object  in  general  was 
to  write  like  men  of  the  world,  —  with  euse,  wit,  sense,  and 
spirit,  but  drending  nay  soaring  of  hmcy,  any  ardor  of  moral 
emotion,  as  tlie  proliuble  source  of  ridicule  in  their  Tenders 
Nothing  quenches  the  flame  of  poetry  more  than  this  fear  of 
the  prosaic  multitude,  —  unless  it  is  the  community  of  hiibils 
with  this  veiy  multitude,  a  Ufe  such  as  these  poets  geuenilly 
led,  of  taverns  and  brothels,  or,  wliat  came  much  to  the  same, 
of  the  court.  We  cannot  say  of  Dryden,  that  "  he  bears  no 
traces  of  tliose  sable  strciims ; "  they  sully  too  much  the 
plumage  of  that  stately  swan :  but  his  indomitable  genius  «ir- 
ries  him  upwards  to  a  purer  empyrean.  The  rest  are  jiuit 
distinguishable  from  one  another,  not  by  any  liigh  gift?  of  tli«> 
muse^  but  by  dcsrrees  of  spirit,  of  ea.se,  of  poignancy,  of  skill 
and  harmony  in  versification,  of  good  sense  and  acntencss. 
They  may  easily  be  di.spo?ed  of.  Cleveland  is  somctimea 
humorous,  but  succeeds  only  in  the  liglitest  kindn  of  poetry. 
e«iine  minor  ^fivrveU  wrote  Sometimes  with  more  taste  and  feeling 
poete  PDu-   than  was  usual ;  but  his  satires  are  gross  aud  stnpiil. 

™  Oldham,  far  superior  in  this  resp«?ct,  nuiks  perhaps 

next  to  Dryden :  he  is  spirited  and  pointed  ;  but  his  verstliof 
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tion  is  too  negligent,  and  his  subjects  temporary.  Roscom- 
mon, one  of  the  best  for  harmony  and  correctness  of  language, 
has  little  vigor,  but  he  never  oiFends ;  and  Po{)e  has  justly 
praised  his  "  unspotted  bays."  Mulgrave  affects  ease  and 
spirit;  but  his  Essay  on  Satire  belies  the  supposition  that 
Dryden  had  any  share  in  it.  Rochester,  endowed  by  nature 
with  more  considerable  and  varied  genius,  miglit  have  raised 
iiimsclf  to  a  higher  place  than  he  holds.  Of  Otway,  Duke, 
and  several  more,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  give  any  character. 
The  Revolution  did  nothing  for  poetiy.  William's  reign, 
always  excepting  Dryden,  is  our  nadir  in  works  of  imagina> 
tion.  Then  came  Blackmore  with  his  epic  poems  of  Prince 
Arthur  and  King  Arthur,  and  Pomfret  with  his  Choice,  both 
popular  in  their  own  age,  and  both  intolerable,  by  their  frigid 
and  tame  monotony,  in  the  next  The  lighter  poetry,  mean- 
time, of  song  and  epigram,  did  not  sink  along  with  the  serious : 
the  state  of  society  was  much  less  adverse  to  it.  Rochester, 
Dorset,  and  some  more  whose  names  are  unknown  or  not 
easily  traced,  do  credit  to  the  Caroline  period. 

48.  In  the  year  1699,  a  poem  was  published,  Garth's  Dis- 
pensary, which  deserves  attention,  not  so  much  for  its  own 
merit,  though  it  comes  nearest  to  Dryden,  at  whatever  inter- 
val, as  from  its  indicating  a  transitional  state  in  our  versifi- 
cation. The  general  structure  of  the  couplet  through  the 
Beventeenth  century  may  be  called  abnormous :  the  sense  is 
not  only  often  carried  beyond  the  second  line,  which  the 
French  avoid,  but  the  second  line  of  one  couplet  and  the  first 
of  the  next  are  not  seldom  united  in  a  single  sentence  or  a 
portion  of  one ;  so  that  the  two,  though  not  rhyming,  must  be 
read  as  a  couplet.  The  former,  when  as  dexterously  managed 
as  it  was  by  Dryden,  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  general 
versification ;  but  the  latter,  a  sort  of  adultery  of  the  lines 
already  wedded  to  other  companions  at  rhyme's  altar,  cajD 
scarcely  ever  be  pleasing,  unless  it  be  in  narrative  poetry, 
whei-e  it  may  bring  the  sound  nearer  to  prose.  A  tendency, 
however,  to  the  French  rule,  of  constantly  terminating  the 
sense  with  the  couplet,  will  be  perceived  to  have  increased 
from  tlie  Restoration.  Roscommon  seldom  deviates  from  it ; 
and,  in  long  passages  of  Dryden  himself,  there  will  hardly  be 
found  an  exception.  But  perliaps  it  had  not  been  so  uniform 
in  any  foiiner  production  as  in  the  Dispensary.  The  versifi- 
cation of  this  once-famous  mock-hei-oic  poem  is  smooth  and 
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regular,  but  not  forcible ;  the  language  dear  and  neat ;  the 
parodies  and  allusions  happy.  Many  lines  are  excellent  in 
the  way  of  pointed  application ;  and  some  are  remembered  and 
quoted,  where  i'ew  call  to  mind  tlie  author.  It  has  been 
remarked,  that  Garth  enlarged  and  altered  the  Dispensary  in 
almost  every  edition ;  and,  what  is  more  uncommon,  that  every 
alteration  was  for  the  better.  This  poem  may  be  called  an 
imibition  of  the  Lutrin,  inasmuch  as,  but  for  the  Lutrin,  it 
might  probably  not  have  been  written ;  and  there  are  even 
particular  resemblances.  The  subject,  which  is  a  quarrel 
between  the  physicians  and  apothecaries  of  London,  may  vie 
with  that  of  Boileau  in  want  of  general  interest ;  yet  it  seems 
to  afford  more  diversity  to  the  satirical  poet.  Garth,  as  has 
been  obsei-ved,  is  a  link  of  transition  between  the  style  and 
turn  of  poetry  under  Charles  and  William,  and  that  we  find 
in  Addison,  Prior,  Tickell,  aud  Pope,  during  the  reign  of 
Anne. 


Sect.  IV.  —  On  Latin  Poetrt. 

49.  The  Jesuits  were  not  unmindful  of  the  credit  their 

latin  poetB  Latin  verscs  had  done  them  in  periods  more  favora- 

•r  Italy,     ijie  to  that  exercise  of  taste  than  the  present.     Even 

in  Italy,  which  had  ceased  to  be  a  very  genial  soil,  one  of 

^^^     their  number,   Ceva,   may  deserve  mention.     His 

Jesus  Puer  is  a  long  poem,  not  inelegantly  written, 

but  rather  singular  in  some  of  its  descriptions,  where  the  poet 

has  been  more  solicitous  to  adorn  his  subject  than  attentive  to 

its  proper  character ;  and  the  same  objection  might  be  made 

to  some  of  its  episodes.    Ceva  wrote  also  a  philosophical  poem, 

extolled  by  Corniani,  but  which  has  not  fallen  into  my  hands.- 

Averani,  a  Florentine  of  various  erudition,  Cappejlari,  Stroz- 

zi,  author  of  a  poem  on  chocolate,  and  several  others,  both 

within  the  order  of  Loyola  and  without  it,  cultivated  Latin 

poetry  with  some  success.*    But,  though  some  might  be  supe- 

g^^^^jj^  rior  as  poets,  none  were  more  remarkable  or  famous 

than  Sergardi,  best  known  by  some  biting  salireti 

nnder  the  name  of  Q.  Sectanus,  which  he  levelled  at  Ids  pe^ 

>  Corniani.  viU.  214 ;  Salfl,  xIt.  267. 

*  Bibl.  Chbisie,  Tol.  xxU. ;  Salfl,  zIt.  238,  etpot. 
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Bonal  enemy,  Gravina.  The  reputation,  indeed,  of  Gravina 
with  posterity  ha8  not  been  affected  by  such  libels ;  but  they 
are  not  wanting  either  in  poignancy  and  spirit,  or  in  a  com- 
mand of  Latin  phrase.' 

50.  The  superiority  of  France  in  Latin  verse  was  no  longer 
contested  by  Holland  or  Germany.  Several  poets  ofFrmec 
of  real  merit  belong  to  this  period.  The  first  in  <!»'"«»• 
time  was  Claude  Quillet,  wijo,  in  his  Ctdlipsedia,  bears  the 
Latinized  name  of  Leti.  This  is  written  with  much  elegance 
of  style  and  a  very  liarmonious  versification.  No  writer  has 
a  more  Virgilian  cadence.  Tiiough  inferior  to  Sammaitha- 
nus,  he  may  be  reckoned  high  among  the  French  poets.  He 
has  been  reproached  with  too  open  an  exposition  of  some 
parts  of  his  subject ;  which  applies  only  to  the  second  book. 

51.  The  Latin  poems  of  Menage  are  not  unpleasing:  he 
has  indeed  no  great  fire  or  originality;  but  the  har- 
monious  couplets  glide  over  the  ejir,  and  the  mind  is 
pleased  to  recognize  the  tessellated  fragments  of  Ovid  and 
Tibullus.  His  affected  passion  for  Miuiemoiselle  Lavergue, 
and  lamentations  about  her  cruelty,  are  ludicrous  enough, 
when  we  consider  the  character  of  the  man,  as  Vadius  in  the 
Femmes  Savantes  of  Moliere.  They  are  |)erfect  models  of 
want  of  truth ;  but  it  is  a  want  of  truth  to  nature,  not  to  the 
conventional  forms  of  modem  Latin  vei-se. 

52.  A  far  superior  performance  is  the  poem  on  gai"dens  by 
the  Jesuit  R^ne  Itjipin.  For  skill  in  varying  and  lupinon 
adorning  his  subject,  for  a  truly  Virgilian  spirit  in  s"^*""- 
expression,  for  the  exclusion  of  feeble,  prosaic,  or  awkward 
lines,  he  may  perhajjs  be  equal  to  any  jwet,  to  Sammarthanus, 
or  to  Sannazarius  himself.  His  cadences  are  geneially  very 
gratifying  to  the  ear ;  and,  in  this  respect,  he  is  much  above 
Vida.^  But  his  subject,  or  his  genius,  Una  prevented  him 
from  rising  very  liigh :   he  is  the  poet  of  gardens;  and  what 

>  Salfl,  xiT.  299 ;  Corniani,  Tiii.  280.  In  mihl  contiiigat  Teftro  de  munere  nmui,  ' 

*  A»  the  poeiu  of  Itapin  in  Dot  in  the  Uode  sacri  quauilu  velaat  sua  teuipura 

hands  of  eveo'  uue  who  han  totitt;  for  Latia  mtea, 

poetry,  I  will  give  aa  a  npeciuien  the  to-  Ipse  et  ainem  merttam  capiti  imposnbse 

trodurtion  to  the  second  book :  —  curunaui. 

"Me  nemora  atque  omul»  nemorum  pul-  ^<^  ^  eantanti  frondosa  cacumina  quer 

cherriniiu  ordo,  ^     ,*"" ....  ■  .»_ 

B».»pati«  umbnuiJum  Ut4  fundanda  per  Inclraant.  plauduntque  comla  nemora  «lt« 

hortun.  ,      coruwM 

Inrltant;  horUa  nam  iri  florenUbua  urn-  IP«»  '"'^'   '«'o  fr-mltu,  aawnauque  n- 


bra 


cundo 


Ibfuerit  rellquo  deerit  sua  gmtla  niri.         J  "»"»  Pj*"*"'"  "-'"i""™'  <|'-'"'»  "*''*■ 
VOB  grand*  iud  et  aUTn  aapinte  ca-    N-o  me  deinde  auo  teneut  cUmote  titha 
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gardens  are  to  nature,  that  is  he  to  mightier  poets.  There  ii 
lUso  fjMj  inonotoiKius  a  re{»etition  of  iieaily  tlic  same  iuiagce, 
Bi^  in  hia  lung  eiiuineratiuu  oi'  flowers  in  the  Hist  hook :  tho 
descriptiona  are  se[»anitely  good,  and  gixiat  arliiice  is  showa 
in  varying  them;  but  the  variety  i-ould  not  he  sulHcieni  to 
removo  the  general  sameness  that  belongs  to  an  horticultural 
cjitalogue.  IJapin  was  a  great  admirer  of  box  and  all  topiarjr 
works,  or  trees  out  into  ariifu'ial  (bruis. 

53.  The  first  book  of  the  Gardens  of  Rapin  is  on  flowcn, 
the  &ceond  ou  trees,  the  third  on  waters,  and  the  fourth  oa 
fruits.  The  poem  is  of  about  3,000  liueis,  sustained  witii 
equable  dignity.  All  kinila  of  gi-aceful  sissot  iatioiis  are  min- 
gled with  the  degcri[itiou  of  his  flowecs,  in  llie  iiineiful  style 
of  Ovid  and  Diu-win:  tlie  violet  ia  luiithia,  wlm  hirkod  in  val- 
leys to  shun  the  love  of  Apollo,  and  st^iined  liur  (iMre  with 
purjile  to  preserve  her  chastity;  the  rose  is  IMioilanihe,  proud 
of  her  beauty,  and  woi'shipped  l»y  the  people  in  the  place  of 
Diana,  but  ehanged  by  the  indignant  Aiwllo  to  a  tree;  while 
the  populace,  who  had  adored  her,  are  comerted  into  h(r 
thonis;  and  her  chief  lovera,  into  snails  and  butterflies.  A 
tendency  to  conceit  is  perceived  in  liapin.  as  in  (ho  two  poets 
to  whom  we  have  just  compai-cd  him.  Thus,  in  some  pretty 
lines,  he  supposes  Kature  to  have  "tried  her  'prentice  lumd" 
in  making  a  convolvulus  before  she  ventured  upon  a  lily.' 

54.  In  Kapin  there  will  eenendly  be  reuuiiked  a  certain 
redundancy,  wiiich  fastidious  critics  might  call  tatiiology  of 
expression.  But  this  is  not  unconiiuon  in  Virgil,  'i'he  Geor* 
gics  have  rarely  lx;en  more  luijipily  iniiiaicd.  especially  ia 
their  didactic  parts,  than  by  liapin  in  ilic  Ganlcus:  but  he 
has  not  the  high  flights  of  bis  proiotyjx';  his  digrc8.»iions  aro 
short,  and  belong  closely  to  tlie  subject;  we  have  no  plague, 
no  civil  war,  no  Eurydice.  If  he  [iraif^es  I>ouis  XIV.,  it  ia 
more  as  the  founder  of  the  Garden  of  Veoaillcs  than  ad  llie 
conqueror  of  Flaudcra ;  though  Ids  concluding  lines  emulate, 


i 


HjODalaqae  Aresdida  totim  InjtmU  du- 
but, 

Non  I>urlona^)  »iltun,  yV--     v    '"   '  rrhl, 

Ktiiuik^ciLniiiiiibujii'i  1   !  -.  lilrofi: 

lur, 

Quit'  hit  iinli)iltiu!i  prtfrini  IfclK^inm  Kltvli', 
c<>n^|>fl-i1'lJlt.t  ^iti  Uttr  Mtiriii'ulih  nirii* 
0>luu<lil ,  Uiti'iiUi  lUlutb  iviuwriul.Lt  Uiitc- 
uij  " 


One  or  twn  wnnh  lii  fhtiw  lln«i  iitw  not 
utiitrly  torr«t;   lru«  Vic>  iii*  highly  \lt- 
i;iltiiN.  txiUi  III  mriiiKT  niul  r1i.\  timi. 
1  '^  Et  lunmipiji  btiiimiiifCliunltoto  don 

l>ri)flinilii>, 
0<ii  riicin*  liilvr  M'T1>I«.  rnnTnlviila.TsUa, 
l>uli-ft  rutUniiintttlii  initliuuitid  lUiii  i}uiM|. 

rll'lll 

S'liiurn',  euui  W!m  opi'ni  ul  niigais  |m» 
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with  no  qnworthy  spirit,  those  of  the  last  Greoi^c*  It  may 
be  added,  that. some  French  critics  hare  thought  the  famous 
poem  of  Delille  on  the  same  subject  inferior  to  that  of  Rapin. 

55.  Santeul  (or  Santolius)  has  been  reckoned  one  of  the 
best  Latin  poets  whom  France  ever  produced.  He  g^jj^^^j^ 
began  by  celebrating  the  victories  of  Louis  and  the 
virtues  of  contemporary  heroes.  A  nobleness  of  thought  and 
a  splendor  of  language  distinguish  the  poetry  of  Santeul,  who 
furnished  many  inscriptions  for  public  monuments.  The 
hymns  which  he  afterwards  wrote  for  the  breviary  of  the 
Church  of  Pans  have  been  still  more  admired;  and,  at  the 
request  of  others,  he  enlarged  his  collection  of  sacred  verse. 
But  I  have  not  read  the  poetry  of  Santeul,  and  give  only  the 
testimony  of  French  critics.^ 

56.  England  might  justly  boast,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
century,  her  Milton ;  nay,  I  do  not  know,  that  with  i„h„ 
the  exception  of  a  well-known  and  very  pleasing  po»tiryiij 
poem,  though  perhaps  hardly  of  classical  simplicity,  ^* 

by  Cowley  on  himself, — Epitaphium  Vivi  Auctoris, — we  can 
produce  any  thing  equally  good  in  this  periotl.  The  Latin 
verse  of  Barrow  is  forcible  and  full  of  mind,  but  not  sufficient- 
ly redolent  of  antiquity.'  Yet  versification  became,  about  the 
time  of  the  Restoration,  if  not  the  distinctive  study,  at  least 
the  favorite  exercise,  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  The  col- 
lection entitled  Mussb  Anglicanae,  published  near  the  end  of 
the  century,  contains  little  from  any  other  quarter.  Many 
of  these  poems  relate  to  the  political  themes  of  the  day,  and 
eulc^ize  the  reigning  king,  —  Charles,  James,  or  William; 
others  are  on  philosophical  subjects,  which  they  endeavor  to 
decorate  with  classical  phi-ase.  Their  character  does  not,  on 
the  whole,  pass  mediocrity:  they  are  often  incorrect  and 
somewhat  turgid,  but  occasionally  display  a  certsiin  felicity  in 
adapting  ancient  lines  to  their  subject,  and  some  liveliness  of 
invention.  The  golden  age  of  Latin  verse  in  England  was 
jet  to  come. 

■  "  Ifier  mii;^i  InriRtensTMtlgM  BacrnM»-       '  The  Iblloiring  8tansu  on  rd  erringcok 

rDri'.K,  sdence  will  aufBcieiitl.v  prove  this :  — 

IU-|..ipHr  li..rtc.M.01an.<leino„w  mncbanu  „  Tyranne  Tit«>.  fix  tememria, 

'-""■"; .:;:  ■" '=■' ■  '■  '■""  ''■'"''""'  ''™"^''*  InAde  Jux.  i«!.obll«  viQcalum? 
,,        ,  '' .  "             ,                        ,  .  Si  Ins  (liilik'iiim,  »>nipiia  pnesena, 

lU'ii.-  1..-.1.,  «.io.  ,vlm.-.,,.r  SMt-ih,.  .*•„..-  ,„jj„„„.  u,,,,.i„ti,.,;„ti/ 

...  1      ,  .     I  .  .     .  .VwrnKii.i  cri*.ni!<.  MviliJoe  [lotciw 

*:^  ■■"'•'  ["■'  • 'r  '  '*-  '!>■•<■  J'ivvv,.l,-iifm  pnM.:W).  •|»"'>  »<•"'»  »<■"» 

C«-,«.n>t.  «i   I..II    j.i.11    luurem    impuaoru  .Nas,i.leJ  ortr  priiiripitam 

iJl'll'l-  mogr.  Uuiv-aelW.  Attribuit,  «glmen.,«e  3««:tUB.;' far 
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CHAPTER  VL 

mSTOBT  OF  DRAMATIC  UIISATUBE  FKOU  1660  TO  1700. 


Section  L 

Sacioa  — HiaoT  French  Tiagediaiu— HoIUn  — B«giiaid,  and  other  Comlo  WtUa^ 

1.  Few  tragedies  or  dramatic  works  of  any  kind  are  now 
itiUanand  recorded  by  historians  of  Italian  literature:  those 
Spanish      of  Delfino,  afterwards  Patriarch  of  Aquileia,  which 

are  esteemed  among  the  best,  were  pojisibly  written 
before  the  middle  of  the  century,  and  were  not  published  till 
after  its  termination.  The  Corradino  of  Caraccio,  in  1694, 
was  also  valued  at  the  time.'  Nor  can  Spain  arrest  us 
longer:  the  school  of  Calderon  in  national  comedy  extended 
no  doubt  beyond  the  death  of  Philip  IV.  in  1 665,  and  many 
of  his  own  religious  pieces  are  of  as  late  a  date :  nor  were 
names  wholly  wanting,  which  are  saijl  to  merit  remembrance, 
in  the  feeble  reign  of  Charles  II. ;  bat  they  must  be  left  for 
such  as  make  a  particular  study  of  Spanisii  literature.^  We 
are  called  to  a  nobler  stage. 

2.  Comeille  belongs  in  his  glory  to  the  earlier  period  of 
Racine'B  *^'^  century;  though  his  inferior  tragedies,  more 
flret  numerous  than  the  better,  would  fall  witliin  the 
''■*'^'^  later.  Fontenelle,  indeed,  as  a  devoted  admirer, 
attributes  considerable  merit  to  those  which  the  general  voice 
both  of  critics  and  of  the  public  had  condemned.*  Meantime, 
another  luminary  arose  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  liorizun. 
The  first  tragedy  of  Jean  Racine,  Les  Freres  Enneniis,  wsis 

>  Walker's  Memoir  on  Italian  Tragedy,    de  Fontenelle,  iii.  111.    St.  Evreninnd  ftlm 
p  201 ;  Salfl.  xii.  57  despised  the  Fnmch  pnl)Hc  for  not  Mduilr- 

'  Bouterwek  Ing  the  Sophonisbe  of  Oomcille.  wlii<;h  bl 

>  Hilt,  du  IhHtiv  Fiaucds,  in  QCuttm    liad  made  too  Bomao  for  their  tanta. 
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represented  in  1664,  when  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age 
It  is  so  far  below  his  great  works  as  to  be  scarcely  mentioned, 
yet  does  not  want  indications  of  the  genius  they  were  tp  dis- 
play. Alexandre,  in  1665,  raised  the  young  poet  to  more 
distinction.  It  is  said  that  he  showed  this  tragedy  to  Coi-- 
ncille,  who  praised  his  versification,  but  advised  him  to  avoid 
a  path  which  he  was  not  fitted  to  tread.  It  is  acknowledged 
by  the  advocates  of  Racine,  that  the  characters  are  feebly 
drawn,  and  that  the  conqueror  of  Asia  sinks  to  the  level  of  a 
hero  in  one  of  those  romances  of  gallantry  which  had  vitiated 
the  taste  of  France. 

3.  The  glory  of  Racine  commenced  with  the  representation 
of  his  Andromaque  in  1667,  which  was  not  printed  Andro- 
till  the  end  of  the  following  year.  He  was  now  at  "«!"*• 
once  compared  with  Comeille,  and  the  scales  long  continued 
to  oscillate.  Criticism,  satire,  epigrams,  were  unsparingly 
launched  against  the  rising  poet.  But  his  rival  pursued  the 
worst  policy  by  obstinately  writing  bad  tragedies.  The  public 
naturally  compare  the  present  with  the  present,  and  forget  the 
past.  Wlien  he  gave  them  Pertharite,  they  were  dispensed 
fi'om  looking  back  to  Cinna.  It  is  acknowledged  even  by 
Fontenelle,  that,  during  the  height  of  Racine's  fame,  the 
world  placed  him  at  least  on  an  equality  with  his  predecessor ; 
a  decision  from  which  that  critic,  the  relation  and  friend  of 
Cbmeille,  appeals  to  what  he  takes  to  be  the  verdict  of  a  later 
age. 

4.  The  Andromaque  was  sufiicient  to  show,  that  Racine  had 
more  skill  in  the  management  of  a  plot,  in  the  display  of 
emotion,  in  power  over  the  sympathy  of  the  spectator,  at 
least  where  the  gentler  feelings  are  concerned,  in  beauty  and 
grace  of  style,  in  all  except  nobleness  of  character,  strength 
of  thought,  and  impetuosity  of  language.  He  took  his  fable 
from  Euripides,  but  changed  it  according  to  the  requisitions 
of  the  French  theatre  and  of  French  manners.  Some  of 
these  changes  are  for  the  better,  as  the  substitution  of  Asty 
anax  for  an  unknown  Molossus  of  the  Greek  tragedian, 
the  supposed  son  of  Andromache  by  Pyrrhus.  "Most  of 
those,"  says  Racine  himself  very  justly,  "  who  have  heard 
of  Andromache,  know  her  only  as  the  widow  of  Hector  and 
the  mother  of  Astyanax.  They  cannot  reconcile  themselves 
to  her  loving  another  husband  and  another  son."  And  he  has 
finely  improved  this  happy  idea  of  preserving  Astyanaj^  by 
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mnking  the  Greeks,  jculoua  of  his  name,  send  an  embassy 
l»y  Orestes  to  demand  liis  life ;  at  once  deepening  the  interest 
luid  develuping  ihe  plot. 

5.  Tlie  female  characters,  Andromache  and  Hermione,  are 
drawn  with  all  Kacine's  delicJite  ponteptiou  of  ideal  beuuty: 
the  one,  indeed,  prepared  for  his  himd  by  those  great  msistcrs 
in  whose  school  he  had  disciplined  his  own  gifts  of  nature, — 
Homer,  Euiipides,  Virgil ;  the  other  more  orif^inal  and  more 
full  of  dramatic  effect.  It  was,  as  we  are  told,  the  fine  at:tiiig 
'A'  Mademoiselle  de  Chmnpmele  in  this  p.-irt.  genei*aUj  reck- 
oned one  of  the  most  difficult  on  the  French  stage,  which 
secured  the  success  of  the  play.  Racine,  aller  the  (irsst  repre- 
sentation, threw  himself  at  her  feet  in  a  transport  of  grati- 
tude, which  W!i3  soon  changed  to  love.  It  is  more  easy  to 
cenaure  some  of  the  other  charactera.  Pyrrhua  is  bold, 
haughty,  passionate,  the  true  son  of  Achilles,  exce|>t  where 
he  af)pcar3  as  the  lover  of  Andromache.  It  is  inconceivable 
and  truly  ridiculous,  that  a  Greek  of  the  heroic  ago,  and  such 
a  Greek  as  Pyrrlms  is  represented  by  those  whose  iina^^iua- 
lion  has  given  him  existence,.shOHld  feel  the  respectful  pa^jsioa 
towards  his  captive  which  we  might  reasonably  exjieet  in  the 
romances  of  chivalry,  or  should  express  it  in  the  tone  of 
ctmventional  gallantry  that  suited  the  court  of  Veisailles. 
IJut  Orestes  is  far  worse :  love-mad,  and  yet  talking  to  gallimt 
conceits,  cold  and  polite,  he  discredits  the  poet,  tlie  tragedy, 
and  the  son  of  Agamemnon  himseH".  It  is  better  to  kill  on«'» 
mother  than  to  utter  such  tnish.  In  hinting  that  the  previous 
madness  of  Oi-estes  was  for  the  love  of  Ilermiouc,  Rneiue 
has  presumed  too  much  on  the  ignorance,  and  too  much  on 
the  bad  tastei  of  lib  audience.  But  fai*  more  injudicious 
is  his  fantastic  remorse  and  the  supposed  vision  of  the  Furico 
in  the  last  scene.  It  is  astonishing  that  Racine  shonld  bavo 
challenged  comparison  with  one  of  the  most  celebnited  scenes 
of  Euripides  in  circumstances  tiiat  deprived  him  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  rendering  his  own  effective.  For  the  style  of  the 
Andromaque,  it  abounds  with  grace  and  bcAuty:  but  there 
are,  to  my  apprehension,  more  insipid  and  feeble  lines,  and  A 
more  eflcminate  tone,  than  in  his  later  tragedies. 

6,  Britannicus  appeared  inlfitV.);  and,  in  this  admirable 
BriWDol-  play,  Ilacine  first  showed  that  he  did  not  depend  on 
•"'•  the  tone  of  gallantry  usutd  among  his  courtly  hnar- 
crs,  uor  oq  thu  languid  sympathies  that  it  excites.     Terror 
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and  pity,  the  twin-spirits  of  tragfdj,  to  wliora  Aristotle  has 
iisiflia:iieil  the  gi-eat  nioraJ  oifice  of  purifying  the  [nu^sinns,  are 
cnileil  forth  in  their  shudowy  forms  to  sii.stniii  tlie  I'on^utnniate 
benuties  of  his  diction.  His  subject  was  original  and  hajtpy; 
with  that  historic  truth  which  usage  required,  and  that  poeti- 
cal probubility  which  fdls  up  the  oulliue  of  historie  truth 
without  disguising  it.  What  can  be  more  entirely  dramatic, 
what  more  terrible  in  the  sense  liiat  Ari-stotle  means  (that  is, 
the  ppcctator's  sympathy  with  the  dangers  of  the  innocent) 
than  the  abpolute  m!u*ter  of  the  woild,  like  the  veiled  prophet 
of  Kliora-san,  throwing  off  the  appearances  of  virtue,  and 
standing  out  at  once  in  the  maturity  of  enormous  guilt?  A 
presaging  gloom,  like  that  which  other  poets  have  nought  by 
the  hiwkncyed  artifices  of  superstition,  hangs  over  tlie  scenes 
of  this  tragedy,  and  deepens  at  its  close.  We  sympatliize 
by  turns  with  the  gnilty  alarms  of  Agrippina,  the  virtuous 
consternation  of  Burrhus,  the  virgin  modesty  of  Juniji,  tho 
unsuflpecting  ingenuousness  of  Britannicus.  Few  tnigediea 
on  the  French  stage,  or  indeed  on  any  stage,  save  those  of 
Shakspeare,  display  so  great  a  variety  of  contrasted  charac- 
ters. None,  indeed,  are  ineffective,  except  the  confidante  of 
Agrippina;  for  Narcissus  is  very  far  from  being  the  mere 
confidiuit  of  Nero:  he  is,  as  in  history,  his  pi^ii-eptor  in 
crime;  and  his  cold  villany  is  well  contrasted  with  tho  fierce 
passion  of  the  despot.  The  criticisms  of  Fontenelle  and 
othere  on  small  incidents  in  the  plot,  such  as  the  concealment 
of  Nero  Ix'hind  a  curtain  that  he  may  hear  the  dialogue 
between  Juitia  and  Britannicus,  which  is  certainly  more  fit 
for  comedy,'  ought  not  to  weigh  iigiiinst  such  excellence  as  wa 
find  in  all  the  more  essential  requisites  of  a  tragic  drama. 
Ilacine  had  tnnch  improved  his  language  since  An<lroraaqne; 
the  conventional  phniseology  about  flames  and  fine  eyes, 
though  not  wholly  relinquished,  is  leas  frequent;  and  if  he 
hits  not  here  reached,  as  he  never  did,  the  peculiar  ini|)etHosity 
of  Corneille,  nor  given  to  his  Homtuis  tho  grandeur  of  his 
pi"educcs8()r'3  conception,  he  is  full  of  lines  wherein,  as  every 
word  iH  effective,  thei-c  can  hardly  be  any  deficiency  of  vigor. 
It  is  the  vigor  indeed  of  Virgil,  not  of  Lucao. 

7.  In  uiie  pa.ssagc,  Racine  has,  I  think,  excelle<l  Shak 
Bppjire.  They  have  b«ith  taken  the  same  idea  from  Plutiirchi 
The  lines  of  Sliakspeare  are  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra:  — 

>  It  b,  lionwter,  Ukun  tram  Tiwitui. 
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*  'fltf  ilomon,  tbatv  tltc  ^iiirlr.  tKut  tceft  tbon,  Ii 
Wlwre  L'nvtrn  i. 


Nolilu,  roiu 


thjr  nugel 


TliCRo  nrc,  to  my  apprehension,  uot  very  forcible,  and  obiaciire 
eveu  to  those  who  kuow,  wliat  uuuiy  do  not,  Ihut  by  "a  fear" 
he  meant  ii  I'oiniiujri  goblin,  a.  supernatunJ  being  of  n  more 
picbuiiui  rank  th^iu  a  dcmou  or  angul.  The  siiigle  ventc  uf 
Itaciuc  IB  tuugnitici'Dt :  — 

"  Mnu  i^niii  itounfi  tnmbto  devant  le  iten." 

8.  Berenice,  the  next  tra<»cdy  of  Raoirie,  is  a  surprisiug 
„      ,         proof  of  whiit  fan  be  done  by  a  inx'at  master :  but  it 

Berenice.        '  ,  ,.•!•  J        n  ' 

must  be  adinilteu  that  it  wants  many  ot  the  esseniinl 
fliiahlies  that  are  required  in  the  drama.  It  might  nlmoet 
be  oom[)ared  witli  Tiniori  of  Alliens,  by  the  ubseuce  of  tiiHe 
and  movement.  For  nobleness  and  delicaey  of  seutlmcnl, 
for  grare  of  etyle,  it  deserves  every  praise ;  but  is  rather 
tediutis  in  the  closet,  and  must  be  far  more  so  on  the  stage. 
This  is  the  only  tragedy  of  Raeine,  unless  perhaps  we  except 
Athalie,  in  which  the  story  presents  au  evident  moral:  but  no 
poet  is  more  uniformly  mond  in  his  sentinicnts.  ConieiUe, 
to  whom  the  want  of  dramatic  fable  waa  never  any  great  ob- 
jection, attempt-ed  the  euhject  of  Berenice  about  the  same 
time  with  far  inferior  success.  It  required  what  he  could  not 
give,  —  the  picture  of  two  hearts  struggling  against  a  noble 
and  a  blameless  love, 

9.  It  was  unfortunate  for  Racine,  that  he  did  not  more  frw- 
qiiently  break  through  the  jirejudiccs  of  the  Freiwth 
theatre  in  favor  of  classicid  subjects.     A  field  waa 

open  of  almost  boundless  extent,  —  the  media-val  lii.<;tory  of 
Europe,  and  especially  of  France  licrself.  His  predecessor 
had  Ijeen  too  successful  in  the  C'id  to  leave  it  dmilitiWl 
whether  an  audience  would  approve  such  an  innovation  at  the 
hands  of  a  favored  trsigedian.  Ilaciuo,  however,  did  not  ven- 
luj-e  on  a  step,  which,  in  the  next  century,  Voltaire  turned  bo 
much  lo  account,  and  which  made  the  fortune  of  some  inferior 
tragedies.  But  (X)n5<idering  the  distance  of  plai*  eqnivuleut, 
for  the  ends  of  the  drama,  lo  tliat  of  time,  he  fonuded  on  au 
event  in  tlie  Turkish  history,  not  more  than  thirty  years  old, 
his  next  tiagedy,  that  of  Bajazet.  The  greater  piu-t  indeed 
of  the  ttible  is  due  to  his  own  invention.  Bajazet  is  reekoneil 
to  fiill  below  most  of  hla  other  tragedies  in  beauty  of  »tyl«jj 
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but  the  fiiUe  is  well  connected;  there  is  h  great  deal  of 
movctneut;  and  au  uniutermitting  interest  is  sustained  by 
Bajazet  and  Atalide,  two  of  tlie  noblest  cliuracters  that  Ka- 
cine  has  drawn.  Atalide  has  not  the  ingenuous  simplieitj  of 
Juuic,  but  ilisplays  a  more  dramatic  How  ot' sentiment,  and  not 
less  dignity  or  tfiiidemess  of  soul.  Tlie  chanxcter  of  Rox- 
ane  is  conceived  •with  truth  and  spirit;  nor  is  the  resemblance 
some  Iiave  found  in  it  to  that  of  Hermione  greater  than  be- 
longs to  tbrnis  of  the  same  type.  Acomat,  the  vizier,  is  more 
a  favorite  with  the  French  critics ;  but,  in  such  parts,  l^cine 
does  not  rise  to  the  level  of  Corneille.  No  poet  is  less  ex- 
posed to  llie  ijnpuUition  of  Ijorabastic  exaggeration :  yet,  in 
Ihe  two  lines  with  which  Acomat  (includes  the  fourth  a<rf, 
there  is  at  least  an  approach  to  burlesque ;  and  one  can 
lurdly  say  that  they  would  have  been  out  of  place  in  Tom 
Thumb:  — 

"  JfouroM,  mol.  chor  0«mln.  poromo  un  viifr,  et  tol, 
Comuiv  1«  Ikvori  iJ'uq  hamro«  tel  qu«  mot." 

10.  The  next  tragedy  was  Mithridate;  and,  in  this,  Racine 
has  been  thought  to  have  wrestled  against  Corneille 

on  his  own  ground,  the  displ.ay  of  the  unconquerable 
mind  of  a  hero.  We  find  in  the  part  of  Mithriilate  a  great 
depth  of  thought,  in  compressed  and  energetic  language. 
Hut,  unlike  the  masculine  characters  of  Corneille,  lie  is  not 
mei-ely  sententious.  Ilaciue  introduces  no  one  for  the  sake  of 
the  speeches  he  has  to  utter.  In  Mithiidates  he  took  what 
history  has  delivered  to  us,  blending  with  it  no  improbable 
fiction  according  to  the  raannei's  of  the  East.  His  love  for 
Monime  baa  nothing  in  it  extraordinary,  or  unlike  wliat 
we  might  expect  from  the  king  of  Pontus ;  it  is  a  fierce,  a 
jealous,  &  vindictive  love :  the  necejisities  of  the  French 
language  alone,  and  the  usages  of  the  French  theatre,  could 
make  it  appear  feeble.  His  two  sons  are  naturally  less  effect- 
ive; but  the  loveliness  of  Monime  yields  to  no  tenvile  cha- 
racter of  I4acine.  There  is  something  not  (piite  satiffactory 
ill  the  stratagems  which  JMithrldatcs  emj>Ioys  to  draw  from 
her  a  conlession  of  her  love  lor  his  sou.  'they  are  not  un- 
congenial to  the  historic  character,  but,  acwirding  to  our 
chivalrous  standard  of  heroism,  seem  derogatory  to  the  poeti- 
cal. 

11.  Tphigenie  followed  in  1G74.     In  this,  Racine  ha<l  ngiiio 
to  contend  with  Euripides  in  one  of  liis  most  celebrated  tra 
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gedics.     He  ba«l  even,  in  tlie  obaractpr  of  Atliillcs,  to  con- 
tend, not  witli  Homer  liiniself,  yet  with  the  nomi^i: 

p       gene.  gsuiQpiufiQi^t.     Cyj-jHlj^r    t^    gypcy    jjlj^gyj^jj    g(J,Q]^f^  'J^'Jjg 

love,  in  fact,  of  Achilles,  and  his  polittsness  lownrdd  C'lytera- 
ncRtm,  are  not  exfmpt  from  a  tone  of  galliintry  a  little  rupiig- 
iiiiut  to  our  (•onwi)(ion  of  his  mnnnum.  Yet  iht;  Acliillus  of 
Homer  is  neither  inenpalilu  of  love  nor  of  courtOBy,  so  that 
there  is  no  essential  repufnutnce  to  hia  character.  That  of 
Ijihigeuia  in  Kiiripides  lias  been  censured  by  Aristotle  as  in> 
eonsislenl;  her  extreme  distress  at  tiie  first  prospect  of  death 
being  followed  by  an  unusual  display  of  courage.  Hunl  liaa 
liiken  upon  him  the  defence  of  the  Greek  tragedian,  and 
oliforves,  after  Bruinoy,  that  the  Ipiiigenia  of  Racine,  being 
mmlelled  i-ather  acconling  to  the  comment  of  Ariat«>tle  than 
the  example  of  Euripides,  is  so  much  the  worse.'  But  his 
apijIo;ry  is  too  subtle,  and  requires  too  long  reflection,  for 
the  ordinary  sjjecUitor ;  and,  thougli  Shakspeare  might  have 
miiiuiged  tiie  transition  of  feeling  with  some  of  his  wonder- 
ful knowledge  of  human  nature,  it  is  certainly  presented  too 
crudely  by  Eurijiides,  and  much  in  the  style  which  I  have 
elsewhere  observed  to  be  too  usual  with  oar  old  dnuiiatiiits. 
The  Iphigeuia  of  Kacine  is  not  a  character,  Uke  those  of 
Shaks|>eare^  and  of  him,  perhaps,  alone,  which  nothing  leM 
than  intense  meditation  can  develop  to  the  reader,  but  one 
which  a  gotnl  actress  might  compass,  and  a  common  speclnlor 
understand,  liacine,  like  most  otiier  tnigedians,  wrote  fat 
the  stiigc:  Shak.S|ieare  aimed  at  a  point  beyond  it,  and  some* 
times  too  much  lost  sight  of  what  it  required. 

12.  8evenil  critics  have  censured  the  part  of  Eriphile. 
Yet  Fontenelle,  prejudiced  as  he  was  agsiinst  Racine,  admits 
that  it  is  ucccssjiry  for  the  catastrophe;  though  he  cavils,  I 
think,  against  her  afipearance  in  the  earlier  part  of  lite  play, 
hiying  down  a  rule,  by  which  our  own  tragedians  would  not 
have  chosen  to  be  tried,  and  which  becms  far  too  rigid,  (hat 
the  necessity  of  the  seconilary  characters  should  be  perceivi^l 
i'rom  their  first  appearance."  The  question  lor  Racine  was,  in 
what  manner  he  should  manage  the  catastrophe.  The  faltu 
l<jtts  trutfi^  the  actual  sa<Tiiice  of  Iidngenia.  was  so  revolting 
to  the  mind,  that  even  Euripides  tliought  himtielf  obUge<l  to 
depart  from  it.     But  this  he  effected  by  a  contrivance  iiik|ii» 

■  Ilurcl'i  CommeDtar;  oaHonoe, vol.  t         ■  (UHcxiansi!arliil*oiltl  jit*;  <£c<i«fc 
».  lU  FuotoDeUc,  Tol.  tU.  p.  IW 
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Bible  on  the  French  stage,  and  which  would  have  changed 
Racine's  tragedy  to  a  common  melodrame.  It  appears  to  me 
that  he  very  happily  substituted  the  character  of  Eriphile, 
who,  as  Fontenelle  well  says,  is  the  hind  of  the  fable ;  and 
whose  impetuous  and  somewhat  disorderly  passions  both  fur- 
nish a  contrast  to  the  ideal  nobleness  of  Iphigenia  throughout 
the  tragedy,  and  reconcile  us  to  her  own  fate  at  the  close. 

13.  Once  more,  in  PhMre,  did  the  great  disciple  of  Euri- 
pides attempt  to  sui-pass  his  master.     In  both  tra-  pj^^^^^ 
gedies,  the  character  of  Phaedra  herself  tlmjws  into 

shade  all  the  others;  but  with  this  important  difference,  that  in 
Euripides  her  death  occurs  about  the  middle  of  the  piece, 
wliile  she  continues  in  Racine  till  the  conclusion.  The  French 
poet  has  borrowed  much  from  the  Greek,  more,  perhaps,  than 
in  any  former  drama,  but  has  surely  heightened  the  interest, 
and  produced  a  more  splendid  work  of  genius.  I  have  never 
read  the  particular  criticism  in  which  Schlegel  has  endeavored 
to  elevate  the  Hippolytus  above  the  Phldre.  Many,  even 
among  French  critics,  have  objected  to  the  love  of  Hip- 
polytus for  Aricia,  by  which  Racine  has  deviated  from  the 
older  mythological  tradition,  though  not  without  the  authority 
of  Virgil.  But  we  are  hardly  tied  to  all  the  circumstance 
of  fable ;  and  the  cold  young  huntsman  loses  nothing  in  the 
eyes  of  a  modem  reader  by  a  virtuous  attachment.  This 
tragedy  is  said  to  be  more  open  to  verbal  criticism  than  the 
Tphigtoie ;  but  in  poetical  beauty  I  do  not  know  that  Racine 
has  ever  surpassed  it.  The  description  of  the  death  of  Hip- 
polytus is,  perhaps,  his  masterpiece.  It  is  true,  that,  according 
to  the  practice  of  our  own  stage,  long  descriptions,  especially 
in  elaborate  language,  are  out  of  use ;  but  it  is  not,  at  least, 
for  the  advocates  of  Euripides  to  blame  them. 

14.  The  Phedre  was  represented  in  1677;  and,  after  this, 
its  illustrious  author  seemed  to  renounce  the  stage. 

His  increasing  attachment  to  the  Jansenists  made  it 
almost  impossible,  with  any  consistency,  to  promote  an  amuse- 
ment which  they  anathematized.  But  he  was  induced,  after 
many  years,  in  1689,  by  Madame  de  Maintenon,  to  write 
Esther  for  the  purpose  of  representation  by  the  young  ladies 
whose  education  she  protected  at  St.  Cyr.  Esther,  though 
very  much  praised  for  beauty  of  language,  is  admitted  to  pos- 
sess little  merit  as  a  drama.  Much,  indeed,  could  not  be 
expected  in  the  circumstances.    It  was  acted  at  St  Cyr: 
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Louts  applauded,  and  it  U  said  that  the  Prince  de  Conda 
wept.  The  greatest  praise  of  Esther  is,  that  it  encouraged  its 
author  to  write  Athalie.  Once  more  restored  to 
*■  dramatic  conceptions,  his  genius  revived  from  sleep 
with  no  loss  of  the  vigor  of  yesterday.  He  was  even  more  in 
Athalie  than  in  Iphigenie  and  Britannicus.  This  great 
work,  published  in  1691,  with  a  royal  prohibition  to  represent 
it  on  any  theatre,  stands,  by  general  consent,  at  the  head  of  all 
the  tragedies  of  Racine,  for  the  grandeur,  simplicity,  and 
interest  of  the  fable ;  for  dramatic  terror ;  for  theatrical  effect ; 
for  clear  and  judicious  management;  for  bold  and  forcible,, 
rather  than  subtle,  dehneation  of  character ;  for  sublime  senti-' 
raent  and  imagery.  It  equals,  if  it  does  not,  as  I  should 
incline  to  think,  surpass,  all  the  rest  in  the  perfection  of  style ; 
and  is  far  more  free  from  every  defect,  especially  from  feeble 
politeness  and  gallantry,  which  of  course  the  subject  could  not 
admit.  It  has  been  said  that  he  himself  gave  the  preference 
to  Phedre;  but  it  is  more  extraordinary  that  not  only  his 
enemies,  of  whom  there  were  many,  but  the  public  itself,  was 
for  some  years  incapable  of  discovering  the  merit  of  Athalie. 
Boilean  declared  it  to  be  a  masterpiece ;  and  one  can  only  be 
astonished  that  any  could  have  thought  differently  from  Boi- 
leau.  It  doubtless  gained  much  in  general  esteem  when  it 
came  to  be  represented  by  good  actors ;  for  no  tragedy  in  the 
Fi-ench  langjiage  is  more  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  stage. 

15.  The  chorus,  which  he  had  previously  introduced  in 
Esther,  was  a  very  bold  innovation  (for  the  revival  of  what 
is  forgotten  must  always  be  classed  as  innovation)  ;  and  it  re- 
quired all  the  skill  of  Racine  to  prevent  its  appearing  in  our 
eyes  an  impertinent  excrescence.  But  though  we  do  not, 
perhaps,  wholly  reconcile  ourselves  to  some  of  the  songs, 
which  too  much  suggest,  by  association,  the  Italian  opera,  the 
chorus  of  Athalie  enhances  the  interest  as  well  as  the  splendot 
of  the  tragedy.  It  was,  indeed,  more  full  of  action  and  sceniis 
pomp  than  any  he  had  written,  and  probably  than  any 
other  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  represented  in  France. 
The  part  of  Athalie  predominates,  but  not  so  as  to  eclipse  the 
rest.  Tlie  higli-priest  Joad  is  drawn  with  a  stem  zeal,  admi- 
rably dramatic  and  without  which  the  idolatrous  queen  would 
have  trampled  down  all  before  her  during  the  conduct  of  the 
fable,  whatever  jusuce  might  have  ensued  at  the  last.  We 
feel  this  want  of  an  adequate  resistance  tc  triumphant  crime 
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in  the  Rodogune  of  Comcille.  No  character  appears  super- 
fiuous  or  feeble :  while  the  plot  has  all  the  simplicity  of  the 
Greek  stage,  it  has  all  the  movemeat  and  continual  excitation 
of  the  modern. 

16.  The  female  characters  of  Racine  are  of  the  greatest 
beauty :  they  have  the  ideal  grace  and  harmony  of  Radnevi 
ancient  sculpture,  and  bear  somewhat  of  the  same  femai*  ' 
analogy  to  those  of  Shakspeare  which  that  art  does  *  "■ 
to  panting.  Andromache,  Monimia,  Iphigenia,  we  may  add 
Junia,  have  a  dignity  and  faultlessness  neither  unnatural  nor 
insipid,  because  they  are  only  the  ennobling  and  purifying  of 
human  passions.  They  are  the  forms  of  possible  excellence, 
not  from  individual  models,  nor  likely,  perhaps,  to  delight 
every  reader,  for  the  same  reason  that  more  eyes  are  pleased  by 
Titian  than  by  Raffaelle.  But  it  is  a  very  narrow  criticism 
which  excludes  either  school  from  our  admiration,  which  dis- 
parages Racine  out  of  idolatry  of  Shakspeare.  The  latter,  it 
is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say,  stands  out  of  reach  of  all  com- 
petition. But  it  is  not  on  this  account  that  we  are  to  give  up 
du  author  so  admirable  as  Racine. 

17.  The  chief  faults  of  Racine  may  partly  be  ascribed  to 
the  influence  of  national  taste,  though  we  must  con-  u^,^eon, 
fess  that  Comeille  has  better  avoided  them.  Though  i»red  with 
love,  with  the  former,  is  always  tragic  ajid  connected  ^"^  "*" 
with  the  heroic  passions,  never  appearing  singly,  as  in  several 
of  our  own  dramatists,  yet  it  is  sometimes  unsuitable  to  the 
character,  and  still  more  frequently  feeble  and  courtier-like  in 
the  expression.  In  this  he  complied  too  much  with  the  times; 
but  we  must  believe  that  he  did  not  entirely  feel  that  he  was 
wrong.  Comeille  had,  even  while  Racine  was  in  his  glory, 
a  strenuous  band  of  supporters.  Fontenelle,  writing  in  the 
next  century,  declares  that  time  has  established  a  decision  in 
which  most  seem  to  concur,  that  the  first  place  is  due  to  the 
elder  poet,  the  second  to  the  younger ;  every  one  making 
the  interval  between  them  a  little  greater  or  less  according  to 
his  taste.  But  Voltaire,  La  Harpe,  and  in  general,  I  appre- 
hend, the  later  French  critics,  have  given  the  preferemre  to 
Racine.  I  presume  to  join  my  suiirage  to  theirs.  Racine 
appears  to  me  the  superior  tragedian ;  and  I  must  add,  that  I 
think  him  next  to  Shakspeare  among  all  the  modems.  The 
comparison  with  Euripides  is  so  natural  that  it  can  hfunlly  be 
avoided.    Certainly  no  tragedy  of  the  Greek  poet  is  so  ski]- 
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fill  or  so  perfect  m  Athalie  or  Brilantiunis.  Tlic  tedious 
fii^nos  durhij;  wliicli  the  action  Is  stftguant,  tlic  iin(ici'tinetue8 
of  Uf«lt'8&,  otlen  peivei-se  monility,  the  extinction,  by  bud 
Tiinriagcment,  of  the  syiiipatliy  that  hnd  bren  misled  in  tbe 
curlier  part  of  a  jdaiy,  tlie  foolish  alK'rimtioii  of  r<>|inHcc8  in  a 
eoi'ios  of  BiTigle  lines,  will  never  be  found  in  IJiieiiic.  Jlul, 
Tvlicn  we  look  only  at  the  highest  exrellences  of  Kuripidis, 
Iheiv  is,  perhaps",  a  depth  of  j)athos  and  nn  intensity  of  dni- 
nititic  effect  which  Kadrie  himself  has  not  attiiined.  Tbc 
♦lifference  between  tlie  energy  and  sweetness  of  the  two 
li\n<!ua{;es  is  so  important  in  the  comparison,  ttiat  I  sliali 
give  even  this  preference  with  some  hesitation. 

18.  The  style  of  liivcine  is  exquisite.  Perhtips  he  is  second 
BwHityof  only  to  Virn;!!  among  all  poets,  liut  1  will  give  the 
bbat>ie.  pi-jjis<;  of  this  in  the  words  of  n  uiitive  critic:  ''His 
expression  is  iilwiiy?  rj  hnppy  and  ho  ntilurtd.  that  it  seems  as 
if  no  other  could  have  be-eii  (bund ;  and  ever}'  word  is  placed 
ill  such  a  niitnner,  tiuit  we  cannot  fiiucy  any  (.>tht'r  phice  lu 
have  Ruitwl  it  its  well.  The  htriictiire  of  his  stylo  is  sjieli  thai 
nothing  could  he  disphiced,  nothing  a»ldcd,  nothing  retrenched* 
it  ifl  one  unalternble  whole.  Kveu  his  iucorrectnefiies  arc 
often  but  sacritices  rcq\iired  by  good  taste ;  nor  would  iiny 
thing  be  more  dillicult  tium  to  write  over  agsvin  a  line  of 
Kacine.  No  one  haa  enriched  the  hui{nia;;e  with  a  givater 
luimljcr  of  turns  of  jihrase;  no  one  13  Udil  with  inoix?  {eli<*ity 
nud  discretion,  or  lignrative  with  more  grace  and  ptvtprieiy; 
no  one  lias  handled  with  more  command  an  idiom  often  rebel- 
lious, or  with  more  skill  an  instrument  jdways  dillicult;  no 
one  luis  better  imdeistoixl  that  delicacy  of  style  whirh  must 
not  be  mistaken  l(>r  lecbleness,  and  is,  in  fact,  hut  that  air  of 
ease  which  ccmcesds  ftxan  tlie  reader  the  laljorof  the  work  ami 
the  artifices  of  the  eom])Osilioa  ;  orl)etter  managed  the  variety 
of  cadences,  the  resources  of  rhythm,  the  association  and  de- 
duction of  ideas,  lu  short,  if  we  consider  that  his  perfection 
in  tlkise  ivspt'cts  may  l)e  opposed  to  that  of  Virgil,  and  thut  he 
spoke  a  language  less  fli^xible,  less  jwetical,  and  Icsis  hnrnioui- 
ous,  we  shall  readily  believe  that  Uucine  is,  of  all  u)aiikitid, 
the  one  to  whom  uature  has  given  the  greatci^t  talent  ibr 
veisiticjitioti.*' 

111.  'I'hoinius,  the  younger  and  far  inferior  brother  of  l*icrr» 
Conieille,  was  yet  by  the  fertility  of  hia  pen,  by  tbe  succiaB 

'  iM  Biirpc,  Klfl^  lit  Racine,  u  qnotod  b;  himulf  Id  Coun  dc  UtUmtirr*,  ml  it 
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of  aome  of  his  trageilies,  and  by  &  certain  repuJilion  which 
two  of  ihem  have  aequired,  tlie  next  name,  but  at  Ti,n„„ 
n  viist  interval,  to  Rncine.  Voltaire  says  he  would  corn-iiie: 
hnve  enjoyed  a  gi'eat  reputation  but  ibr  thut  of  his 
bi"f)ther ;  one  of  tliuae  poiatod  sayiuga  whifh  seem  to  eonvey 
Bonoi'lhing,  but  .are  rc.tlly  devoid  of  meaning.  Thoiujia  Coi^ 
neille  is  never  conifiared  with  his  brother ;  and  |>robably  his 
brother  has  been  nuher  aerviceahle  to  his  name  with  (losterily 
than  otlierwise.  He  wrote  with  more  purity,  according  to 
llie  French  criiica;  and  it  must  be  owned,  that,  in  liis  Ariane, 
he  has  given  to  love  a  tone  more  passionate  and  natural  thau 
the  manly  scenes  of  the  older  tragedian  ever  |)resent.  Tlii? 
ia  esteemed  hia  be.st  work ;  but  it  depends  wholly  ou  the  prin 
cijjal  character,  whofe  tenderness  and  injuries  excite  our 
sympathy,  and  from  whose  lips  many  lines  of  great  beinity 
flow.  It  may  be  com|)ared  with  the  Berenice  of  Rjuine, 
represented  but  a  short  time  before :  there  is  enough  of  re- 
Bpmblance  in  the  fables  to  pi"ovoke  comiwrison.  That  of 
Thomas  Corneillc  is  more  tragic,  less  destitute  of  tlieatiii*a 
moveinejit,  and  consequently  better  chosen ;  but  such  relative 
praise  is  of  little  value,  where  none  can  be  given,  in  this 
respect,  to  the  olijec't  of  comparLson.  We  feel  that  the  prosu 
romance  is  the  proper  sphere  for  the  di3j)lay  of  an  affection, 
neither  untrue  to  nature,  nor  unworthy  to  jnove  the  heart* 
but  wanting  the  majesty  of  the  tnvgie  muse.  An  efieminac.y 
uncongenial  to  tnigedy  belongs  to  this  play  ;  and  the  termi- 
nation, where  Uie  heroine  faint'?  away  instead  of  dying,  is 
somewhat  insipid.  The  only  other  tragetly  of  the  younger 
Corneille  that  cnn  be  mentioned  is  the  Earl  of  E&scx.  In 
this  be  hsis  taken  greater  liberties  with  history  tlian  his  eritica 
approve  ;  and,  though  love  docs  not  so  much  predominate  as  in 
Ariane,  it  seems  to  eugi-oss,  in  a  style  rather  too  roinatilic, 
both  the  hero  and  his  sovereign. 

20.  Neither  of  these  tragedies,  perhaps,  dtwerves  to  Ijc  put 
on  a  level  with  the  Manlius  of  La  Fosse,  to  which  MaDiiiwoC 
La  IIar[)0  accoi*ds  the  preference  above  all  of  the  ^  *""'• 
Bftk-eritcenth  century  after  those  of  Corneille  and  Ilaciuc.  It 
is  just  to  observe,  what  is  not  denied,  that  the  author  has 
bun-owed  the  greater  part  of  his  story  from  the  Venice  Pre- 
served of  Olway.  The  French  critics  maint;iin  that  he  ii.-u 
far  excelled  his  original.  It  is  possible  that  wo  might  luwi- 
late  to  own  this  general  sup^'riority;   but  Heveral  bleuiishef 
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hiivc  been  rcmnve<l,  fu\<\  tlie  condnct  ia  perhaps  more  noMe, 
or  ut  k'iist  more  litle<J  to  the  French  stage,  liut,  wlien  we 
tiike  fi'om  La  Fosse  what  belongs  to  another,  —  dmrai'trrs 
Btrongly  marked,  syni|>iithies  ppwerfully  contrasted,  a  develop- 
ment of  the  plot  i>robable.  nnd  interesting, — what  wiU  remnin 
that  ia  fiurely  his  own  ?  'J'here  will  remjiia  a  vigorous  tone 
of  liingimgo,  ft  considemhle  |>ower  of  description,  and  a  skill 
in  adii])tin^,  we  mtty  add  with  justice,  in  sometimes  improving, 
what  he  foimd  iu  a  foreign  language.  We  must  paas  ova 
eome  other  tragedies  which  have  obtained  less  honor  iu  tbcir 
native  land,  —  those  of  Duche,  Qninault,  and  Campistron. 

21.  Moliere  is  perhaps,   of  all  French  writers,  the  one 

wiiom  his  country  has  most  uniformly  admired,  and 
"  "*  in  whom  her  critics  are  most  unwilling  to  acknow- 
ledge faults;  though  tl»e  oUHcrvaiioiis  of  SehJegel  on  tlnj 
defi-cta  of  Moliere,  and  esj>ecially  on  his  large  debts  to  older 
comedy,  ai*e  not  altogether  witlioiit  foundation.  Moliere 
began  with  L'Elourdi  in  1 G53  ;  and  iiis  pieces  fciliowed  rapidly 
till  his  death  in  1(573.  About  one-half  are  in  verse.  I  sliall 
select  a  few,  without  ivgard  to  order  of  time ;  ami,  Ai-st,  on# 
written  in  prose,  —  L'Avare. 

22.  Plautus  first  cx[iosed  upon  the  stage  the  wretche<lneae 

of  avarice,  the  punishment  of  a  sellieh  love  of  gold,  not 
only  in  the  life  of  pain  it  liaa  cost  to  acquire  it,  but 
in  the  terrors  that  it  brings ;  in  the  disordered  statu  of  mind, 
which  is  haunted,  as  by  some  mysterious  guilt,  by  the  con- 
8<-ioHsness  of  secret  wealth.  The  character  of  Eudio  in  the 
Aulularia  is  dnunatic,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  original: 
the  moral  eflect  requires,  periiajw,  some  touolies  beyond  absolulo 
probability;  but  it  must  l)e  confessed  that  a  few  p^^asages  arc 
over-charged.  Sloliere  borrowed  L'Avare  from  this  comedy; 
and  I  am  not  at  present  aware,  that  the  subject,  though  so 
well  adapted  for  the  stage,  had  Ix-en  chosen  by  any  intemiu* 
diale  dramatist.  lie  is  indebted  not  merely  for  the  scheme 
of  his  play,  but  for  many  strokes  of  humor,  to  Plautus.  lint 
tliis  takes  ofl"  little  from  the  merit  of  this  excellent  cfunedy. 
The  plot  is  expanded  without  incongruous  or  improbable  cir- 
cumstances ;  new  characters  are  well  combined  with  that  of 
Ilarpagon,  and  iiis  own  is  at  once  more  diverting  and  Icsa 
extnivagant  than  that  of  Eudio.  The  penariousncMS  of  tlie 
latter,  though  by  no  means  without  example,  leaves  iiu  room 
for  any  other  object  than  the  ix>ncealed  treasure,  in  which  his 
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tliou'jhts  nre  coTiccutioI,  T:iit  Moli^re  had  conceived  a  more 
comjilioited  nftion.  Harjiapiii  does  not  alisolutely  Btarve  tlie 
nits ;  lie  iiosscsses  lior?es«,  tliongli  he  feeds  ibem  ill ;  he  lias  scr- 
v«nts.  tliougli  lie  gnidjit-s  tlicra  clothes;  he  even  contemplates 
a  raarriage-piipjier  at  his  own  expense,  though  he  intends  (o 
Imve  a  bad  oue.  lie  has  e\ idcuily  been  compelled  to  make 
some  sacrifices  to  the  usages  of  mankind,  and  is  at  onoe  a 
more  common  and  a  more  theatrictd  character  than  Euciio. 
Ill  other  respects  they  are  much  alike:  their  aviu-ice  has 
reached  tliat  point  where  it  is  without  pride:  the  dread  of 
Kisinp  their  we:Jth  has  overpowered  the  desire  of  being 
ihuu^ht  to  |wsses.s  it ;  and  tliongh  this  is  a  more  natural  inci- 
dent in  the  manners  of  Greece  than  in  those  of  France,  yet 
the  couccalmeut  of  trcasurc,  even  in  the  time  of  Molierc,  waa 
sufficiently  frequent  for  dramatic  probability.  A  geiiei-al  tone 
of  selfislmess,  the  usual  source  and  necessary  consequence  of 
avarice,  conspires  with  the  ktter  quality  to  render  Ilai-pagon 
odious ;  and  there  wants  but  a  little  more  poetical  justice 
in  the  conclusion,  which  leaves  the  casket  in  his  possession. 

23.  Hui-d  has  censured  Moliere  without  much  jastiee. 
"  For  the  picture  of  the  avaricious  man,  Plautus  and  Slolicre 
have  presented  u.s  with  a  fantastic,  uiipleasing  draught  of  the 
passion  of  avarice."  It  may  he  answered  to  this,  that  Harpa- 
gon's  character  is,  ns  has  been  said  above,  not  so  mere  a 
delineation  of  the  passion  as  that  of  Kudio.  Dot,  as  a  more 
general  vindication  of  Molierc,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind,  tluit 
every  exhibition  of  a  predominant  pas?iou  witliin  the  compass 
of  the  five  acts  of  a  play  mirst  be  colored  beyond  the  truth  of 
nature,  or  it  will  not  have  time  to  produce  its  eft'ect.  Tliis  ia 
one  great  advantage  that  romance  possesses  over  the  diaraa. 

24.  L'FiCole  des  Femmes  is  among  the  most  diverting 
comedies  of  Moliere.  Yet  it  has  in  a  reniarkable  i/Ecnu.  dw 
degree  what  seems  inartilieitd  to  our  own  taste,  and  >'*ui«»n-*. 
eonlnivcues  a  good  general  precej)!  of  Horace:  the  .nctiou 
liasses  almost  wholly  in  recital,  liut  this  is  so  well  connected 
with  tiie  development  of  the  plot  and  chaj-adere,  and  protluces 
eucb  amusing  scones,  that  no  spectator,  at  least  on  the  French 
theatre,  would  l)e  sensible  of  any  languor.  Arnolplie  is  nu 
excellent  modification  of  the  type  wfiich  Moliere  loved  to 
reproduce, — the  sellish  and  morose  cynic,  wlioi5e  pretended 
haired  of  the  vices  of  the  world  sprLiga  Jrom  an  absoibing 
i^igard  to  his  own  gralillculiou.     lie  has  umdc  him  as  tualjg» 
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Dant  as  censorious ;  he  delights  in  tntcs  of  scandal ;  he  is 
pleased  that  llctnuie  should  l)e  suecessful  in  fraliaiitrj',  Ifccaiiso 
it  ck'{;ni(lcs  others.  The  halt-wlttcil  and  ill-bred  child,  of 
whom  he  hct'orniis  the  du|ie,  na  well  as  the  two  idiot  servants, 
are  delineated  with  equal  viva«'itj.  In  this  comedy  we  find 
iliu  spirited  versification,  full  of  gi'aee  and  humor,  in  which  no 
one  has  rivalled  Moliure,  and  which  has  never  been  attempted 
on  the  English  (*t»g*.  It  was  probably  it^i  merit  which  raised 
a  liost  of  petty  detnu'tors,  on  whom  the  author  revenge»l  him- 
Bclf  in  his  admirable  piece  of  satire,  La  Critique  de  I'lvole 
de«  Femmos,  The  affected  pedantry  of  the  Hotel  Riuulrau 
illet  Bcoms  to  be  ridiculed  in  this  retaliation :  notlxing,  in 
fact,  could  be  more  unlike  than  the  style  of  Moliere  Co  ibeir 
own. 

2i5.  He  f^ve  another  proof  of  contempt  for  the  fiiUe  taste 
ti»Mi>am-  of  somo  Paxisiuu  circlc«,  in  the  Misiuitliropc  :  though 
ibcope.  iJie  criticism  of  Alceste  on  the  wretched  i)unno( 
forma  but  a  subonlinate  portion  of  that  famous  comedy.  Il  is 
generally  placed  next  to  Tartuft'e  among  the  works  of  RIoliero. 
Alceste  is  again  the  cynic,  but  more  honorable  and  less  openly 
8«lfit>h,  and  with  more  of  a  real  disdain  of  vice  in  his  inisau- 
thropy.  Rousseau,  upon  this  account,  and  many  otliera  after 
Lira,  have  treated  the  play  as  a  viudication  of  insincerity 
against  truth,  and  as  making  virtue  itself  ridiculous  on  the 
stage.  This  charge,  however,  seems  uncandid:  neither  the 
rudeness  of  Alceste,  nor  the  misanthropy  from  which  it 
springs,  are  to  bo  called  virtues  ;  and  we  may  observe  tliat  he 
displaj-a  no  positively  good  quality  beyond  sincerity,  unless  liia 
ungrounded  and  improbable  love  for  a  coquette  is  to  pass  for 
such.  It  is  true  that  the  politen&«9  of  Pliilinthc,  with  whom 
the  Misanthrope  is  contrasted,  borders  a  little  loo  closely  ujhiii 
flattery  :  hut  no  oblicpie  end  is  in  his  view  ;  he  flatters  to  give 
pleasure  ;  and,  if  we  do  not  much  esteem  his  clwuTVCter,  we  are 
not  solicitous  for  his  punishment.  The  dialogue  of  the  Misnu* 
thrope  is  uniformly  of  the  highest  style ;  the  female,  and 
indeed  all  the  chaiacters,  are  excellently  conceived  and  sus- 
tained :  if  this  comedy  fails  of  any  thing  at  present,  it  is 
through  the  diffei-em«  of  manners,  and  perhaps,  in  represen- 
tation, through  the  want  of  animated  action  on  the  stsige. 

2().  In  Lcs  Ferames  Savanlcs,  there  is  a  moro  evident 
personality  in  the  characters,  and  a  more  uisdiciuus  exposura 
oi'  absurdity,  than  in  the  Misanthrope ;  but  the  ridiuuJe«  £dl> 
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tng  on  a  leas  numerous  class,  is  not  so  well  calculated  to  be 
appreciatcil  by  posU^ritj.  It  i?,  however,  both  in  u»  Kemmei 
reading  and  representation,  a  more  amusing  comedy :  ™""»- 
in  no  one  instance  has  Jloliere  delineated  such  variety  of 
manners,  or  displayed  so  much  of  hia  inimitable  gayety,  and 
power  of  fascinating  the  audience  with  very  little  plot,  by  tlie 
mere  exhibition  of  human  follies.  The  satire  iklls  deservedly 
on  pretenders  to  taste  and  liteniture,  for  wliom  JMoliero 
always  testifies  a  bitterness  of  scorn  in  whicli  we  perceive 
some  resentment  of  their  criticisms.  The  shorter  j)iei'e, 
entitled  Les  Prccieuses  Ridicules,  is  another  sliaft  directed 
at  the  literaiy  ladies  of  Paris.  They  had  provoked  a  danger- 
oua  enemy;  but  the  good  ta«te  of  the  next  age  might  be 
asci'ibcd  in  great  measure  to  his  unmerciful  cxj>08ure  of  atfec- 
tatiou  and  pedantry. 

27.  It  was  not  easy,  so  late  as  the  age  of  Moliere,  for  the 
di-amatist  to  find  any  untrodden  field  in  the  follies  -,»rtnBh 
and  vices  of  mankind.     Hut  one  had  been  reserved 

for  him  in  Tartuffe,  —  religious  hypocrisy.  We  slioulj  have 
expected  tlie  original  draft  of  such  a  character  on  the  ICtigiish 
stage  ;  nor  liad  our  old  writers  been  forgetful  of  their  invete- 
rate enemies,  the  Puiitaas,  who  gave  such  full  scope  for  their 
satire.  But,  choosing  rather  the  easy  path  of  ridicule,  they  fell 
upon  the  starch  dresses  and  quaint  language  of  the  fanatioJ 
party ;  and,  where  they  exliibited  these  in  conjunction  with 
hypocrisy,  ma<le  the  latter  more  ludicrous  than  hateful,  Tlie 
Luke  of  Massinger  is  deeply  and  villanously  dissembling,  but 
docs  not  wear  so  conspicuous  a  garb  of  religious  sanctity  iis 
Tartuffe.  The  comedy  of  JMolierc  is  not  only  original  in  this 
character,  but  is  a  new  creation  in  dramatic  poetry.  It  liiia 
been  doubted  by  some  critics,  whether  the  depth  of  guilt  that 
it  exhibits,  the  serious  hatred  that  it  inspires,  are  not  beyond 
the  strict  province  of  comedy.  But  this  seems  rather  a 
technical  caviL  If  subjects  such  as  the  Tartuffe  are  not 
6l  for  comedy,  they  are  at  least  fit  for  dnunalic  ie[irtisenta- 
tion  ;  and  some  new  phrase  must  be  invented  to  describe  their 
da-ss. 

28.  A  different  kind  of  objection  is  still  sometimes  m:ulo 
to  tliis  play,  that  it  brings  religion  itself  into  suspicion.  And 
this  would  no  doubt  have  been  the  cafse,  if  the  contc.mponu'ies 
of  Moliere  in  England  had  dealt  with  the  subject.  But  the 
boundaries  between  the  reality  and  its  false  appearances  are 
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eo  well  gviardcd  in  this  comRtlj,  that  no  reasonable  ground  of 
excei)tion  can  be  tbonplit  to  remain.  No  belter  advice  can 
be  given  to  those  who  tnke  nmbrage  at  the  Tartuffe  tluui  to 
rcrtd  it  again.  For  there  may  be  good  reason  to  suspect  that 
thfy  are  thempelvca  among  those  for  whose  benefit  it  was 
intended:  the  Tartuffes,  haj)pily,  may  be  comparatively  few; 
but,  while  the  Orgons  and  Pemelles  are  numerous,  they  will 
not  want  tlieir  harvest.  Moliere  did  not  invent  the  proto- 
types of'  his  hypoci'ite :  they  were  abundant  at  Paris  in  his 
Ume. 

20.  Tlie  interest  of  this  piny  continually  increases ;  and  the 
fifth  ai't  is  almost  crowded  l>y  a  rapidity  of  events,  not  so 
iwuid  on  the  French  stage  as  our  own.  Tartufle  himself  is  a 
rniu<teri)ieeo  of  skill.  Perhaps  in  the  cavils  of  La  Bruyere 
llicre  may  be  8ome  justice ;  but  the  essayist  has  forgotten 
that  no  character  can  be  rendered  entirely  effective  to  an 
audience  without  a  little  exaggeration  of  its  attributes.  No- 
thing can  be  more  happily  conceived  than  the  credulity  of  the 
hoDest  Orgon,  and  his  more  doting  mother:  it  is  that  which 
we  sometimes  witness,  incurable  except  by  the  evidence  of  the 
senses,  and  fighting  every  inch  of  ground  against  fliat.  In 
such  a  subject,  there  was  not  much  opportuiiity  for  the  comic 
talent  of  Moliere  ;  yet,  in  some  well-known  pa-isnges,  he  haa 
enlivened  it  as  far  as  was  possible.  The  TartufTe  will  gene- 
ridly  be  esteemed  the  greatest  effort  of  this  author's  genius: 
the  Misanthrope,  the  Fcmmes  Savantes,  and  the  Ecole  des 
Femmes,  will  follow  in  vai-ious  oi-der,  according  to  our  tastes. 
Tliese  are  by  far  the  beat  of  his  comedies  in  verse.  Among 
those  in  prose,  we  may  give  the  first  place  to  L'Avare,  and 
the  next  either  to  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  or  to  George 
Dandin. 

30.  Tliese  two  plays  have  the  same  objects  of  moral  satire: 
Bonr»ol«  on  oue  hand,  the  absurd  vanity  of  plebeians  in  seek- 
Ociiifi-  JQjr  the  alliance  or  acciuaintanee  of  the  nobilitv ;  on 
George  the  other,  the  pnde  and  meanness  of  llie  nobility 
DniiJiu.  themselves.  They  are  both  abundantly  diverting; 
hut  the  sullies  of  humor  are,  I  think,  more  frequent  in  the 
first  three  acts  of  the  fonner.  The  last  two  acts  are  improba- 
ble and  less  amusing.  The  shorter  j)iece8  of  Moliero  bonier 
very  much  ujion  farce:  he  permits  himself  moi-e  vidgarity  of 
character,  more  gTOdisness  in  language  and  inddent ;  but  hia 
farces  are  seldom  absurd,  and  uover  dull. 
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31.  The  French  have  claimed  ^r  Moliere,  and  few  perhaps 
have  disputed  the  pretension,  a  superiority  over  all  character 
earlier  and  later  writers  of  comedy.  He  certainly  ofMou^re. 
leaves  Plautus,  the  original  model  of  the  school  to  which  he 
belonged,  at  a  vast  distance.  Tiie  grace  and  gentlemanly  ele- 
gance of  Terence  he  has  not  equaUed ;  but  in  the  more  ap- 
propriate merits  of  comedy,  just  and  forcible  delineation  of 
character,  skilful  contrivance  of  circumstances,  and  humorous 
dialogue,  we  must  award  him  the  prize.  The  Italian  and 
Spanish  dramatists  are  quite  unworthy  to  be  named  in  com- 
parison ;  and  if  the  French  theatre  has  in  later  times,  as  is 
certainly  the  case,  produced  some  excellent  comedies,  we 
have,  I  believe,  no  reason  to  contradict  the  suffrage  of  the 
nation  itself,  that  they  owe  almost  as  much  to  what  they  have 
caught  from  this  great  model  as  to  the  natural  genius  of  their 
authors.  But  it  is  not  for  us  to  abandon  the  riglits  of  Shak- 
epeare.  In  all  things  most  essential  to  comedy,  we  cannot 
acknowledge  his  inferiority  to  Moliere.  He  liad  far  more 
invention  of  characters,  with  an  equal  vivacity  and  force  in 
their  delineation.  His  humor  was  at  least  as  abundant  and 
natural,  his  wit  incomparably  more  brilliimt ;  in  fact,  Moliere 
hardly  exhibits  this  quality  at  alL'  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  almost  the  only  pure  comedy  of  Shakspeare,  is 
surely  not  disadvantageously  compared  with  Greorge  Dandin 
or  Le  Bourgeois  Greutilhomme,  or  even  with  L'FjCoIc  des 
Femmes.  For  the  Tartuffe  or  the  Misanthrope  it  is  vain  to 
seek  a  proper  counterpart  in  Shakspeare :  they  belong  to  a 
different  state  of  manners.  But  the  powers  of  Moliere  are 
directed  with  greater  skill  to  their  object :  none  of  his  energy 
is  wasted;  the  spectator  is  not  interrupted  by  the  serious 
scenes  of  tragi-comedy,  nor  his  attention  drawn  aside  by  poeti- 
cal episodes.  Of  Shakspeare  we  may  justly  say,  that  he  had 
the  gi-eater  genius  ;  but  perhaps  of  Moliere,  that  he  has  writ 
ten  the  best  comedies.  We  cannot  at  least  put  any  third 
dramatist  in  competition  with  him.  Fletcher  and  Jonsoii, 
Wycherley  and  Congreve,  Farquhar  and  Sheridan,  with  gr(;at 
excellences  of  their  own,  fall  short  of  his  merit  as  well  as  of 
his  fame.  Yet,  in  humorous  conception,  our  adnu  * '  ' 
the  Provoked  Husband,  the  best  parts  of  wjifi 

1  [A  French  criUe  upon  tbe  first  edition    that  I  ihaoU  Sf- 
Ot  this  work  hu  ■uppaeed  wit  to  b«  tlie    HoUire.  aift^UUf 
Mim  ai  ttprit,  wad  to  Jiistlf  utooiibcl   1ut«  baaa  i 
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Vanbnigh,  seems  to  be  equal  fo  any  thing  he  has  \vH\.  Wi» 
Bpirited  atid  nmy  versifif"ifioii  staniKs  of  course,  unfoiiohei?  by 
any  English  rivaliy:  we  may  hove  been  wise  in  rejecting 
verse  from  our  stage  ;  but  we  have  certahily  given  the  French 
a  right  to  cJuim  nil  the  lionor  that  belongs  to  it. 

32.  Knciiie  once  only  attempteil  comedy.  His  wit  was 
I  Pi»i  n"''^'''  '^"''  sarcastic;  and  in  epigram  he  did  not  spare 
ietttsfif  his  enemies.  In  iiis  Phiideiirs  there  is  njore  of 
luwiue.  hnraor  and  stage-t'ttect  than  of  wit.  The  ridicnle 
fails  happily  on  the  peilanti-y  of  lawyers  and  the  folly  of 
suitor.^ ;  but  the  teehni(ud  lan<rnnge  is  loet  in  great  meriRura 
upon  the  audience.  This  comedy,  if  it  be  not  rather  a  farc«, 
ift  taken  from  The  Wa^ps  of  Arinlophanes ;  and  that  Rabelais 
of  antiquity  supplied  an  ext mva;i;jiiice  very  improbably  intro- 
duced into  the  third  act  of  Les  I^laideurs,  the  trial  of  the  dog. 
Far  from  improving  the  humor,  which  had  been  amusingly 
kept  up  during  the  first  two  acts,  this  degenerates  luto  ftbdur- 
dity. 

33.  Regnard  is  always  placed  next  to  Moliero  among  the 
Repiard:  comic  Writers  of  France  in  thw,  and  perhaps  in  any 
i/eJciuenr.  ,jj^^  f  ||p  pinyp,  indeed,  which  enriile  him  to  i^uch  n 
rank,  are  but  few.  Of  these  the  l)e.«t  is  acknowledged  to  be 
Le  Joui'ur,  Regnard,  taught  by  his  own  experience,  ha* 
here  admirably  delineated  the  chju-acter  of  an  invelcrato 
gamester :  without  parade  of  morality,  few  comedies  are  more 
Uh<efully  tiKjral.  Wc  have  uot  the  struggling  virtues  of  a 
Chiirles  Surface,  which  the  dnunatist  may  feign  tlinl  he  may 
reward  at  the  fifth  act :  RegnanI  has  better  painted  the  self- 
ish, ungrateful  being,  who.  though  not  incapable  of  love,  pawns 
his  mistress's  picture,  the  instant  after  she  has  given  it  to  him, 
that  he  may  irturn  lo  the  dice-box.  Her  just  abandonment, 
and  his  own  disgrace,  terminate  the  comedy  wilii  a  nmrnl 
<lignily  which  the  st.age  dws  not  always  maiiilain,  an<l  which, 
in  the  first  a<"ts,  the  spectator  does  not  exp<!ct.  Thu  other 
chaniclers  seem  lo  me  various,  spirited,  aud  bnniorous:  the 
vtdet  of  Val6re  the  g;imester  is  one  of  (he  Im-^^I  of  that  nuiuer- 
ous  class,  lo  whom  comeily  has  owed  so  much ;  but  the  [ire- 
tended  marquis,  though  diverting,  talks  loo  niucli  like  a  genn- 
iue  coxcomb  of  the  world.  Aloliere  did  this  lietler  in  Lea 
Precieusea  Ridicules.  Regnard  is  in  this  play  full  of  Uioso 
gjiy  sallies  which  caunot  be  re:id  without  laughter;  the  iiid- 
deulB  follow  r.ipidly ;  there  is  more  movement  llum  iu  soma 
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of  the  best  of  MoHSre's  comedies,  and  the  speecbcs  are  not  so 
prolix. 

34.  Next  to  Le  .Toueur  among  Regnard's  comedies,  it  baa 
been  usual  to  place  Le  L^jrataire,  not  by  any  ineiins  iiitothn 
inferior  to  the  first  in  humor  and  vivacity,  but  with  p'**** 
lesB  force  of  character,  and  more  of  the  ooinmon  tricks  of  the 
Btage.  The  moral,  instead  of  being  excellent,  is  of  the  worst 
kind;  being  the  success  and  dramatic  reward  of  a  groea 
fraud,  —  the  forgery  of  a  will  by  the  hero  of  the  piece  and  his 
Bervant.  This  servant  is,  however,  a  very  comicid  rogue ; 
and  we  should  not,  perhaps,  wish  to  see  him  sent  to  tlie 
galleys.  A  similar  censure  might  be  passed  on  the  comedy 
of  Regnard    which   stands   third   in   reputation, —  Les   Me- 

IDCchmcs.  The  subject,  as  cx[)liuued  by  the  title,  is  old, — 
twin-brothers,  whose  undistinguishable  fentures  are  the  source 
of  endless  confusion ;  but,  wliat  neither  Plautus  nor  Shak- 
8[)eare  have  thought  of,  one  avails  himself  of  the  likeness  to 
receive  a  large  sum  of  money  due  to  the  otiier,  and  is  thought 
Tery  generous  at  the  close  of  the  ])lay  when  he  restoi'es  a 
moiety.  Of  the  plays  fninided  on  this  diverting  exaggeration, 
Regnard's  is,  perhaps,  tiie  bes»t:  he  has  more  variety  of  inci- 
dent than  Plaulus ;  and  by  leaving  out  the  tiecond  pair 
of  twins,  the  Dromio  servants,  who  render  the  Comedy  of 
Errors  almost  too  inextricably  confused  for  the  spectator  or 
reader,  as  well  as  by  making  one  of  the  brothers  aware  of  t!i6 
mistake,  and  a  party  in  the  deception,  he  has  given  au  unity 
of  plot  instead  of  a  series  of  incoherent  blundei-s. 

3,5.  The  Mere   Coquette  of  Quinault  ftp|>ears  a  comedy  of 
great  merit.    Without  the  line  trails  of  nature  which   Quinauic; 
we  find  in  those  of  Aloliere,  without  the  sjdlies  of    «"""»"«"• 
humor  which  enliven  those  of  Regnard,  with  a  versification 
perhnps  not  very  fontible,  it  plea.ses  us  by  a  fable  at  once 
11^ novel,  as  far  as  I  know,  and  natural,  by  the  interesting  cha- 
^■racters  of  the  lovers,  by  the  decency  and  lone  of  good  company, 
^*  which  are  never  lost  in  tlie  maimers,  the  incidents,  or  the 
language.      Boui>ault,  wh(»se  tragedies   are   little   esteemed, 
displayed  some  originality  in  Le  Mercure  Galant.     The  idea 
is  one  which  has  not  unfrequenlly  been  imitated  on  the  Eng- 
lish as  well  as  French  stage ;  but  it  is  lather  adapted  to  the 
shorter  drama  tluui  to  a  regular  comedy  of  five  acta,     'llie 
Mercure   Galant  was  a  famous  magazine  of  light  periocllcal 
aiausement,  such  as  was  then  new  in  France,  which  had  a 
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(Trent  sale,  ati<1  in  de*cf ibod  in  a  few  Unea  by  ona  of  th«  cha. 
ijM'tcrs  in  tljis  pitjre.'  Bourftaiilt  plai-es  his  hc-ro,  by  tlie  eJi- 
lor'rt  oonsent,  as  a  temporary  8ul»9titut«5  iu  tlio  olBco  <jf  litis 
p«il)liciilioa;  and  brings,  in  a  series  of  detu-litxl  acoiiC!*.  a  vaii- 
ety  of  applicants  for  his  notice,  A  comedy  of  thia  kind  is  like 
a  comiKJund  siuimiil :  a  few  chief  cliaiiu-tcfs  must  }^iv«  unity 
to  the  whole;  but  tiie  effect  19  produwd  by  tito  3Ucce*»ive 
personaj^es  who  pa-<.i  over  tjjc  staj^;,  display  their  humor  in  a 
iin;Tlo  scene,  and  disappoar.  Uoursault  lias  been  in  some 
instances  successful ;  but  suclj  |>iece8  generally  owe  too  juuob 
to  temporary  sources  of  amusement. 

86.  Danconrt,  as  Voltjiire  has  sjiiil,  holds  the  same  rank 
j^  rtdatively  to  Jloliere  in  force  that  Itcr^nard  iloes  in 

tiie  higher  comedy.  He  came  a  little  arter  the  for- 
mer, and  when  the  prejudice  that  had  l>een  ereatcd  ajfaitiat 
comedies  in  pr<we  by  the  great  success  of  the  other  kind  had 
begun  to  subside.  The  Chevalier  k  la  Mode  is  the  only  play 
of  Daneourt  that  I  know :  it  is  mueh  aliove  farce ;  >uid,  if 
length  be  a  distinctive  criterion,  it  exceeds  raost  oomctlius. 
This  would  be  very  slight  praise,  if  we  coidd  not  add.  that  Uie 
reader  does  not  find  it  one  paje  too  long ;  that  the  ridicule  is 
yKjignant  and  haf)py,  the  incidents  well  contrive<l,  the  tHJinic 
BilUiUions  amusing,  the  characters  clearly  marked.  La  liurjx;, 
wiio  treats  Daucoui-t  with  a  sort  of  contempt,  does  not  90 
much  as  mention  this  playw  It  is  a  satire  on  tltu  preten-slons 
of  a  class  then  rising,  the  rich  financieiv,  which  long  8Up|>lieJ 
materials,  through  dramatic  carie.'iture,  to  public  malignity, 
and  the  envy  of  a  less  opulent  ari.'^locracy. 

37.  The  life  of  lirueys  is  nither  sing(ilar.     Bom  of  n  nobia 
„  Huguenot  family,  he   was  early  devoted  to    Prolw- 

taut  theology,  and  even  presumed  to  enter  the  li«w 
against  Bossuet.  But  that  clinmpion  of  the  faith  wiu  like 
one  of  those  knights  in  romance  who  finst  unhorse  their  rash 
antagonists,  and  then  make  them  work  as  tdaves.  Brueys 
was  soon  converted,  and  Ixitook  himself  to  write  against  Lis 
former  errora.  He  afterwards  became  an  ecclesia-itio.  Tlni» 
far,  there  is  nothing  much  out  of  the  common  coiirsu  in  ki» 


'     "ht  Meniara  »t  nou bonno  rhow ; 
Oo  y  trpaTe  de  tout,  liible,  hiakiirv,  run, 

praw, 
^t;gt4(,  coinbuti,  proc^fl,  mort,  miLTlngc, 

lunnnr, 
NpiiT«ile«  at  ptOTiace,  rt  n>UTeUeii    dt 

oour  — 


■>iuiiAi«  Utio  i  mon  gri  nr  fiit  pliH  nf'vo^ 
aalre."  \  J. 

Tim  Morcare  Onlvii  n  i  la 

1R72  hi  r,„i.  n,-V    it  w.  .till 

tbti^l''  .       ■      ■!    M.-nrl.   (iMitlU 

dill  la       .    I    -      .  .         nco 
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histpiy.     But,  grown  weaiy  of  living  alone,  and  having  Rome . 
natural  turn  to  comedy,  he  began,  rather  late,  to  write  for  the. 
stage,  with  the  assistance,  or  perhaps  only  under  the  name,  of 
a  certain  Palaprat.    The  plays  of  Brueys  had  some  success : 
but  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  delineate  recent  manners ;  and 
in  the  only  comedy  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  Le  Muet,  he 
has  borrowed  the  leading  part  of  his  story  from  Terence. 
The  language  seems  deficient  in  vivacity,  which,  when  there- 
is  no  great  naturalness  or  originality  of  character,  cannot  ber 
dispensed  with. 

38.  The  French  opera,  after  some  ineiTectnal  attempts  by 
Mnzarin  to  naturalize  an  Italian  company,  was  sao  operMof 
cessfully  established  by  LuUi  in  1672.  It  is  the  ft»i°»»»»- 
prerogsitive  of  music  in  the  melodrame  to  render  poetry  its- 
dcfXiudent  ally ;  but  the  airs  of  Lulli  have  been  forgotten,  and 
the  verses  of  his  coadjutor  Quinault  remain.  He  is  not  only 
the  earliest,  buf,  by  general  consent,  the  unrivalled,  poet  <rf 
French  music.  Boileau,  indeed,  treated  him  with  undeserved 
scorn,  but  probably  through  dislike  of  the  tone  he  was  obliged 
to  preserve,  wiiich  in  the  eyes  of  so  stem  a  judge,  and  one  so. 
insensible  to  love,  appeared  languid  and  effeminate.  Quinault, 
nevertheless,  was  not  incapable  of  vigorous  and  impresaive 
poetry ;  a  lyric  grandeur  distinguishes  some  of  his  songs ;  ha 
seems  to  possess  great  felicity  of  adorning  every  subject  with 
appropriate  imagery  and  sentiment;  his  versification  has  a 
smootlincss,  and  charm  of  melody,  which  has  made  some  say 
that  the  lines  were  already  music  before  tliey  came  to  the 
composer's  hands ;  his  fables,  whether  taken  from  mythology 
or  modern  romance,  display  invention  and  skilL  Voltaire, 
La  Harpe,  S(;lilegel,  and  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Quinault 
in  tlie  liiographie  Universelle,  but,  most  of  all,  the  testimony 
of  the  pnl)lic,  liave  compensated  for  the  severity  of  Boileau. 
The  Armide  is  Quinault's  latest  and  also  his  finest  opera. 


Sect.  II. — On  thb  English  Dkaha. 

ttkte  of  the  Stag*  afler  the  Reiitomtton — Tngedleii  of  Diyden,  Otway,  Bontham— 
Cotnediei  of  CoDgreve  and  othera. 

39.  The  troubles  of  twenty  years,  and,  much  more,  th« 
fioiatical  antipathy  to  stage-plays  which  the  predominant  partji 
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nlTected,  ailencod  tlie  muse  of  the  buskin,  and  broke  tlii?  oou* 
RBTiniiof  •'""1^7  of  those  works  of  the  elder  dramatists,  which 
the  r.ngitob  Imd  givcn  a  tone  to  public  sentiment  as  to  the  drama 

°"™'  from  the  middle  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  Dnvcimnt 
had,  by  a  soil  of  connivance,  ojiened  a  Hmall  house  for  the 
representation  of  plays,  though  not  avowedly  so  called,  near 
the  Charter  Houite,  in  lOoO.  He  obtdned  a  patent  after  tho 
Restoration.  By  this  time  another  generation  had  ariseu,  and 
the  scale  of  taste  was  to  be  adjusted  anew.  The  fondness 
for  the  thi'atre  revived  with  increased  avidity :  more  splendid 
decoi-ation ;  actors  probably,  eRpe<'ially  Uctterton,  of  greater 
powei-s :  and,  aliovc  all,  the  attraction  of  female  perfurmersi 
who  had  never  been  admitted  on  tiie  older  stage,  —  conspired 
witli  the  keen  appetite  that  long  restraint  produced,  and  with 
the  general  gnyety,  or 'rather  dissoluteness,  of  manners.  Yet 
tho  multitude  of  places  for  such  amusement  was  not  aa  great 
B8  under  tiiu  first  Stuarts.  Two  houses  only  were  0(>ened 
under  royal  patents,  grunting  tiiein  an  exclusive  privilege: 
one  by  what  was  chilled  the  King's  Company,  in  Drury  Lane; 
another  by  the  Duke  of  York's  Company,  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  lictterton,  who  was  called  the  English  Ri»sri»s,  liU 
Garrick  claimed  that  title,  was  sent  to  Paris  by  Charles  IL, 
that,  taking  a  view  of  the  French  stage,  he  might  belter  judge 
of  wiiat  would  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  our  own.  It 
has  been  said,  and  probably  with  truth,  that  he  introduced 
movable  scenes,  instead  of  the  fixed  tapestry  that  had  been 
hung  across  the  stage;  but  this  improvement  he  could  aot 
have  borrowed  from  France.  The  king  not  only  counte- 
nanced the  tiieatre  by  his  patronage,  but  by  so  much  pei-soimI 
notice  of  the  chief  actors,  and  so  much  interest  in  all  tlie 
aflairs  of  the  theatre,  as  elevated  their  condition. 

40.  An  actor  of  great  talents  is  the  best  friend  of  the  great 
Chnnnof  dramatists:  his  own  genius  demands  theirs  tor  its 
Diiiitia  support  and  display  ;  and  a  line  perfonner  would  as 
Booti  waste  tlic  |>owers  of  his  hand  on  feeble  music, 
as  a  man  like  IJetierton  or  Garrick  represent  what  is  insipid 
or  in  bad  tiiste.  We  know  tlial  the  former,  and  some  of  his 
confemjiomrics,  were  celehrnted  in  the  great  pails  of  our 
early  singe,  in  those  of  Shaks{»caro  and  Fletclier.  But  the 
change  of  public  laste  is  sonictinies  irresistible  by  those  who, 
an,  in  Johnson's  antithesis,  they  "  live  to  please,  must  please 
W  live."     Neither  tragedy  nor  comedy  was  maintaiued  at  ii» 
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proper  level ;  and,  aa  tlie  world  is  apt  to  demand  novelty  on 
the  stage  the  gent?ral  tone  of  dramatic  representation  in  thia 
period)  whatever  cnidit  it  maj  have  done  to  (lie  performers, 
rotlecte  litlle,  in  comparison  with  our  golden  age,  upon  those 
■who  wrote  fi>r  tliem. 

41.  It  is  observed  hy  Scott,  that  the  French  theatre,  which 

•was  now  thouij-ht  to  be  in  perfection,  guided  the  criti-  ,^      

cism  of  Ciiarles'a  court,  and  afforded  the  pattern  of 

those  tragedies  which  continued  in  fashion  for  twenty  years 
after  the  Restoration,  and  which  were  called  rhyming  or 
heroic  plays.  Though  there  is  a  general  justice  in  tliis  re- 
mark, I  am  not  aware  that  the  inflated  tone  of  tliuae  plays  is 
itoitated  from  any  French  tragedy :  certairdy  there  was  a 
nol)ler  motlel  in  tlie  best  works  of  Corncille.  But  Scott  ia 
more  right  in  deriving  the  unnatural  and  pedantic  dialogue 
which  prevailed  through  these  [Mirformauces  from  the  roman- 
ces of  Scudery  and  Qdprenede.  Tliese  were,  about  the  era 
of  the  Redtoratiou,  almost  as  populsu"  among  our  indolent 
gentry  as  in  France ;  and  it  was  to  be  expected  tiiat  a  stylo 
would  gain  ground  in  tragedy,  which  is  not  so  widely  removed 
from  what  tragedy  re<piires,  but  tliat  an  ordinary  audience 
would  fail  to  perceive  the  dilTercnce.  There  is  but  a  narrow 
line  between  the  sublime  and  llie  tumid :  the  man  of  business 
or  of  pleasure  who  frequents  the  theatre  must  have  accus- 
tomed himself  to  make  such  liu-ge  allowances,  to  put  himself 
into  a  state  of  raiud  so  totally  different  from  hia  every-day 
habits,  that  a  little  extraordinary  deviation  fi-om  nature,  far 
from  shocking  him,  will  rather  show  like  a  furtlier  atlvance 
towards  excellence.  Hotspur  and  Almanzor,  Richard  and 
Aurungzebe,  seem  to  him  cast  in  the  same  mould ;  beings 
yrho  caji  never  occur  in  the  common  walks  of  life,  but  whom 
the  tragedian  has,  by  a  tacit  convention  with  the  audience, 
acquired  a  right  of  feigning  like  his  ghosts  and  witches. 

42.  The  first  tragedies  of  Dry  den  were  what  was  called 
heroic  and  written  in  rhyme ;  an  innovation  which,  h^toIo 

of  course,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  tngedi«of 
French  theatre.  They  have  occasionally  much  vigor  ■'  *"' 
of  sentiment  and  much  beautiful  j)oetry,  with  a  versificatioo 
Bweet  even  to  lusciousuess.  The  Conquest  of  Grenadii  is,  or 
account  of  its  extravagance,  the  most  celebrated  of  these 
plays ;  but  it  ia  inferior  to  the  Indian  Emperor,  from  which  it 
would  be  easy  to  select  passages  of  perfect  elegance.    It  i* 
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ringnlar,  that,  although  the  rhythm  of  dramatic  verse  is  com- 
monly permitted  to  be  the  most  lax  of  any|  Dryden  has  in 
this  play  availed  himself  of  none  of  his  wonted  privileges. 
He  regularly  closes  the  sense  with  the  couplet,  and  falls  into 
a  smcxithness  of  cadence,  which,  though  exquisitely  mellifluous, 
is  perhaps  too  uniform.  In  the  Conquest  of  Grenada,  the 
vt'itsiiication  is  rather  more  broken. 

4.3.  Dryden  may  probably  have  been  fond  of  this  species  of 
nis  Mn  tragedy,  on  account  of  his  own  facility  in  rhyming, 
jragiuies.  ^p j  jjjg  jiabit  of  Condensing  his  sense.  Rhyme,  in- 
deed, can  only  be  rejected  in  our  language  from  the  tragic 
scene,  because  blank  verse  affords  wider  scope  for  the  emo- 
tions it  ought  to  excite ;  but,  for  the  tumid  rhapsodies  which 
the  pen^onages  of  his  heroic  plays  utter,  there  can  be  no  ex- 
ctiae.  lie  adhered  to  this  tone,  however,  till  the  change  in 
public  taste,  and  especially  the  ridicule  thrown  on  his  own 
plays  by  the  Rehearsal,  drove  him  to  adopt  a  very  different, 
though  not  altogether  faultless,  style  of  tragedy.  His  princi- 
pal works  of  this  latter  class  are,  All  for  Love,  in  1678;  the 
Spanish  Friar,  commonly  referred  to  1 682 ;  and  Don  Sebas- 
tian, in  IGOO.  Upon  these  the  dramatic  fame  of  Dryden  is 
built;  while  the  rants  of  Almanzor  and  Maximin  are  never 
mentioned  but  in  ridicule.  The  chief  excellence  of  the  first 
tragedy  appears  to  consist  in  the  beauty  of  the  language,  that 
of  the  second  in  the  interest  of  the  story,  and  that  of  the  third 
in  the  highly  finished  character  of  Dorax.  Dorax  is  the  best 
of  Dryden's  tragic  characters,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  in 
which  he  has  applied  his  great  knowledge  of  the  human  mind 
to  actual  delineation.  It  is  higWy  dramatic,  because  formed 
of  those  complex  passions  wmch  may  readily  lead  either 
to  'V'irtue  or  to  vice,  and  which  the  poet  can  manage  so  as  to 
snrpnse  the  spectator  without  transgressing  consistency.  The 
Zanga  of  Young,  a  part  of  some  theatrical  effect,  has  been 
Don  Sebas-  Compounded  of  this  character,  and  of  that  of  lago. 
*'"°'  But  Don  Sebastian  is  as  imperfect  as  all  plays  must 

be  in  which  a  single  personage  is  thrown  forward  in  too 
strong  relief  for  the  rest.  The  language  is  full  of  that  rant 
which  characterized  Dryden's  earlier  tragedies,  and  to  which 
a  natural  predilection  seems,  after  some  interval,  to  have 
brought  him  back.  Sebastian  himself  may  seem  to  have  been 
intended  as  a  contrast  to  Muley  Moloch ;  but,  if  the  author 
had  any  rule  to  distinguish  the  blustering  of  ihe  hero  froin 
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that  of  tlio  Ijrant,  he  hn«  not  left  the  use  of  it  in  hjB  rpadert' 
hati(l!<.  Tlic<  plot  oftliis  trarjedj  is  ill  conrlucti'd,  espootnlly  in 
tin  lilHi  act.  Perha[)s  the  delicacy  of  the  jiresent  age  may 
have  been  too  fastidious  in  excluding  altogether  from  the 
dnima  tliis  cLiss  of  fables;  because  they  may  often  excite 
gri'ftt  iuteivsi,  give  scope  to  impassioned  poetry,  and  arc  admi- 
ral)ly  calculated  for  the  liimyfupujif,  or  discovery,  which  \s  so 
much  dwelt  ujjon  by  the  critics:  nor  can  the  story  of  CEdipua, 
which  has  funiished  one  of  the  finest  and  mo8t  artful  tragedies 
ever  written,  be  well  Ihouglit  an  improper  subject  even  for 
representation.  But  they  require,  of  all  others,  to  be  dexter- 
ously nianage<l :  they  may  make  the  main  distress  of  a  ti-nge- 
dy,  but  not  an  episode  in  it.  Our  foelings  revolt  at  peeing,  as 
in  Don  Sehnstinn,  an  incestuous  passion  brought  forward 
Its  the  make-weight  of  a  plot,  to  eke  out  a  fifth  act,  and  to 
dij*poHe  of  those  characters  whose  fortune  tJie  main  story  has 
not  quite  wound  up. 

44.  The  Spanish  Friar  has  been  praised  for  what  Johnson 
calls  the  "hajipy  coincidence  and  coalition  of  tlie  two  spaaWi 
pirttii."  It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  can  be  ^'^-  ' 
meant  by  ii  i-omiiliment  which  seems  either  ii-onical  or  igno- 
rant. Notliing  can  be  more  remote  from  the  tmth.  The 
nrtitice  of  combining  two  distinct  stories  on  the  stage  is,  we 
maj'  suppose,  either  to  interweave  the  incidents  of  one  into 
those  of  the  other,  or,  at  least,  so  to  connect  some  cliarjicters 
with  each  intrigue,  as  to  make  the  sjiectator  fancy  them  less 
distinct  th.in  they  are.  T!ins,  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  the 
courtship  of  BiuHsnnio  and  Portia  is  happily  connected  with 
the  main  plot  of  Antonio  and  Shylock  by  two  circumstances : 
it  is  to  set  IJassanio  forward  in  his  suit  that  the  fatal  bond  is 
lirgt  given ;  and  it  is  by  Portia's  address  that  its  forfeiture 
is  cxplaine«l  away.  The  same  play  affords  an  instance  of 
Another  kind  of  underplot,  that  of  Ixjrcnzo  and  .Jessica,  wliich 
ia  more  epis'odical,  and  might  perhaps  be  removed  without 
■  nny  materia]  loss  to  the  fable ;  though  even  this  serves  t« 
account  for.  we  do  not  say  to  palliate,  the  x-indictive  extisjiera- 
tion  of  the  Jew.  But  to  which  of  these  do  the  comic  scenei 
jn  the  Spanish  Friar  bear  most  resemblance?  Certainly  t^i 
the  latter.  They  consist  entirely  of  an  intrigue  which  Loren- 
to,  u  young  otticer,  carries  on  with  a  rich  usurer's  wife ;  bu| 
there  is  not,  even  by  accident,  any  relation  between  his  adven- 
tures und  the  love  uiid  murder  wliieh  go  forward  in  the 
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paliicc.  The  Spanish  Fn*r,  bo  far  as  it  is  a  comedy,  ta  reck- 
onL'J  the  best  performain-e  of  Drjden  in  that  line.  riUlicr 
Doioinic  is  verj'  amusing,  and  has  been  copied  very  freely  by 
succeeding  dnunaLists,  especially  in  the  Duenna.  But  Dry- 
den  has  no  great  abundance  of  wit  in  tliis  or  any  of  his  come- 
dies. His  jests  are  practical,  and  he  seema  to  have  written 
more  for  the  eye  than  the  ear.  It  may  be  noted  as  n  proof  of 
this,  tliflt  his  stage-directions  are  unusually  full.  In  point 
of  diction,  the  S|)anislj  Friar  in  its  tragic  scenes,  and  All  for 
Love,  arc  certairdy  the  best  plays  of  Diyden.  Tlifcy  are  the 
least  infected  ■with  his  great  fault,  bombast ;  and  should  per- 
haps be  read  over  and  over  by  those  who  would  learn  the  true 
tone  of  English  tragedy.  In  dignity,  in  animation,  in  striking 
images  and  ii^ures,  there  are  few  or  none  that  excel  tlieia : 
the  power  indeed  of  impressing  sympathy,  or  commauding 
tears,  was  seldom  placed  by  nature  within  the  reach  of  Di-y- 
deu. 

45.  The  Orphan  of  Otway,  and  his  Venice  Preserved,  will 
otwi.  generally  be   reckoned   the   best   tragedies   of  thia 

period.  They  have  both  a  deep  patiios,  springing 
from  tlie  intense  and  unmei-ited  disire-ss  of  women ;  l)otb,  espe- 
cially tiie  latter,  have  a  di'amatic  eUxjuence,  rapid  and  flowing, 
witli  leas  of  turgid  extravagance  than  we  find  in  Olway's  con- 
temporaries, and  sometimes  with  very  graceful  poetry.  The 
Btory  of  the  Orphan  ia  domestic,  and  borrowed,  as  I  believe, 
from  some  French  novel,  though  I  do  not  at  present  remem- 
ber where  I  have  read  it:  it  was  once  popular  on  the  st^ige, 
and  gave  scope  for  good  acting,  but  is  unplcasing  to  the  deli- 
cacy of  our  own  age.  Venice  Preserved  is  more  frequently 
represented  tlian  any  tragedy  after  those  of  Shakspcnre ;  the 
plot  is  liigiily  dramatic  in  conception  and  conduct :  even  wtiAt 
Boems,  when  we  read  it,  a  defect, —  the*  shilling  of  our  wisiies, 
or  perhaps  rather  of  our  ill  wishes,  between  two  parties,  the 
senate  and  the  conspirators,  who  are  redeemed  by  no  virtue, — ■ 
does  not,  as  is  shown  by  experience,  interfere  with  the  s[>ecta- 
tor's  interest.  Pierre,  indeed,  is  one  of  those  villains  for  whom 
it  is  easy  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  the  half-principled  and 
the  inconsiderate.  But  the  great  attraction  is  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Belvidera ;  and,  when  that  part  is  represented  by  such 
as  we  reracraber  to  have  seen,  no  tragedy  is  honored  by 
such  a  tribute,  not  of  tears  alone,  but  of  mora  agony  tluui 
many  would  seek  to  endure.    The  versificutioa  of  CKwuy,  like 
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tliat  of  most  in  this  period,  runs,  almost  to  an  oxcoss,  into  the 
line  of  cl«%'cn  syllables ;  sometimes  also  into  the  sdruceittlo 
form,  or  twelve  syllables  with  a  ilactylic  close.  These  give  a 
considcrnble  animation  to  tragic  verse. 

46.  Southern's  Falal  Discoverj,  latterly  represented  under 
the  name  of  Isabella,  is  almost  s\a  familiar  to  the  _    .. 
lovers  01   our  theatre  as  Venice    1  reserved   itseli ; 

and  for  the  same  reason,  —  that,  whenever  an  nrtress  of  great 
tragic  powers  arises,  the  part  of  Isabella  is  as  fitted  to  exhibit 
them  as  that  of  Belvideni.  The  choice  and  conduct  of  the 
story  are,  however,  Southern's  chief  merits;  for  there  is  llttlo 
vifrnr  in  tlie  lan{iuaj;e,  though  it  is  natural,  and  free  from  the 
nsital  faults  of  his  a^e.  A  similar  character  mny  be  given  to 
liis  ntlier  tragedy,  Oroonoko;  in  wliieli  Southern  deserves  the 
praise  of  having,  first  of  any  English  writer,  denounced  the 
traffic  in  slaves,  and  the  cruelties  of  their  West-Indian  bond- 
age. The  moral  feeling  is  high  in  this  tragedy,  and  it  has 
sometimes  been  acted  with  a  certain  success;  but  the  execu- 
tion is  not  that  of  a  8Uf>erior  dramatist.  Of  Lee  ^^ 
nothing  need  lie  said,  but  that  he  is,  in  spite  of  his 
proverbial  extravagance,  a  man  of  poetical  mind  and  some 
dramatic  skill.  But  he  ha.s  violated  historic  truth  in  Theodi> 
siua,  witliout  gaining  much  by  invention.  The  Mouniing 
Briile  of  Congreve  is  written  in  proHx  declamation,  ^ 
witli  no  power  over  the  fiaasions.  Johnson  is  well 
known  to  have  praised  a  ihw  lines  in  tins  tragedy  as  among 
the  finest  descriptions  in  the  language ;  wiiile  othei-s,  by  a  sort 
of  contrariety,  have  spoken  of  them  as  worth  nothing.  Truth 
is  in  its  usujU  middle  j^ath :  many  l>etter  paasages  may  be 
found ;  hut  they  are  well  written  and  impressive.' 

47.  In  the  early  EngUsh  comedy,  we  find  a  large  intermix- 
ture of  ol>9cenity  in  the  lower  characters,  nor  always  co^eji^oj 
wjntined  to  them,  with  no  infrcfpient  scenes  of  lieeu-  t'ii»rtaii 
tious  incident  and  language.  But  these  are  invnria-  '  ""•'"■ 
bly  so  brought  forward  as  to  manifest  tiie  dramatist's  scorn  of 
vice,  and  to  excite  no  other  sentiment  in  a  spectator  of  even 
an  ordinary  degree  of  moral  purity.  In  the  plays  that  a}>- 
pc'ared  alter  ihc  Restoration,  and  tliat  from  the  beginning,  a 
different  tone  was  assumed.  Vice  was  in  her  full  career  on 
the  singe,  unchecked  by  reproof,  unshamed  l)y  contrast,  and, 
for  the  most  [mrt,  unpunished  by  mortification  at  the  close 
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Nor  arc  those  less  ronrse  \ti  pxprpwion.  or  less  impndent  io 
tliPir  fleliiiealion  of  low  (Iclinmliccy,  llian  tliofic  of  the  pitrod' 
inp  |)crio<].     It  mny  1>p  ohcfrvcd,  on  llie  rontrary,  tliat  they 
rnioly  ejchihit  ilie  iimniiers  nf  truly  jiolishi^d  hte,  uwonling  to 
any  notions  we  can  frnmc  nf  flioni ;  and  are,  in  this  resnet-t, 
niiii'h  beU)w  tho$e  of  Fletcher.  Mnssinper,  and  Shirley,     It 
niij^ht  not  he  easy,  perhaps,  lo  find  a  scene  in  any  comedy  of 
Cliarlcs  II.'.«  rei;rn  wliere  one  clinracter  ha«  the  Ixdiarior  of  a 
gt-ntlcman,  in  flie  sense  whii-li  we  attach  to  the  word.     Yet 
till'  aiillioi's  of  tlicse  were  tliemsflvep  in  the  world,  and  some- 
times men  of  family  and    considerable    stnlion.     The  cause 
must  he  foiiTi<l  in  the  state  of  society  itself,  delinsed  as  well  as 
corni|)te<l ;  partly  by  the  example  of  tl>e  court  ;  partly  hy  the 
praciice  of  livin";  in  taverns,  which  lH.'came  iniich  mote  invete- 
rate nrtor  the  Rostomtion  than  before.     The  contrast  with  the 
nutnners  of  Paris,  »»  far  as  the  stage  is  their  mirror,  docs  not 
tell  lo  our  advantage.     These  plays,  as  it  may  be  expected, 
do  not  ain»  at  the  higher  glories  of  comic  writing:   they  dia- 
jilay  no  knowled<^e  of  nature,  nor  oficn    rise   to   any  other 
cotu-cplion  of  character  than  is  grained  by  a  carieaturo  of  some 
known  class,  or  perhaps  of  some  remarkaldc  individual.     Nor 
do  they  in  general  deserve  much  credit  as  comedies  of  in- 
trijrue:   tho  j)lot  is  seldom  invented  with  much  care  for  itfl 
development ;  and  if  scenes  follow  one  another  in  h  series  of 
diveiting  incidents,  if  the  entanglements  are  such  as  produce 
laufrhter,  alwvc  all,  if  the  personages  keep  up  n  well-sustained 
hnttlu  of  repartee,  the  purpose  is  suthciently  answered.     It  is 
in  lliis  that  they  ollen  excel:  some  of  thetn  have  considerable 
humor  in  the  representation  of  churaeter,  though  this  may  not 
be  very  original;  and  a  goml  deal  of  wit  in  their  dialogue. 
48.  Wychei'lcy  is  remembered  for  two  comedies,  the  Plain 
Dealer  and  the  Country  Wife  ;  the  latter  represented 
with  some  change,  in  modem  times,  under  the  name 
of  the  Country  Girl.     The  former  has  1*en  frequently  said 
t(»  be  taken  from  the  Misanthrope  of  Moliere;   but  this,  like 
many  current,  assertions,  seems  to  have  little  if  any  luuiidn> 
tion.     Manly,  the   Plain   Dealer,  is,  like  Alceste,  a  sjwaker 
of  truth;    but  the  idea  is  at  least  one  which  it  was  cany  to 
conceive  without   plagiarism,  and   there  is  not  the  slightest 
resemblance  in  any  circumstance  or  scene  of  the  two  come- 
dies.    We  cannot  say  the  same  of  the  Country  Wifr ;  it  wat 
evidently  suggested  by  L'Ecole  dea  Femmea:  the  character 
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of  Amolphe  has  been  copied ;  but  even  here  the  whole  con- 
duct  of  the  piece  of  Wycherloy  is  his  own.  It  is  mora 
artificial  than  that  of  Moliere>  wliereiu  ttny  much  passes  in 
description ;  the  part  of  Agues  is  rendered  still  inore  ix»ig- 
nant ;  and,  among  the  comedies  of  Cliarles's  reign,  1  am  not 
i>ure  that  it  is  surpassed  by  any. 

49.  Shadwell  and  Kthei-ege,  and  the  famous  Afi-a  Behn, 
have  endeavored  to  make  tlie  stage  as  grossly  immoral  as 
their  talents  permitted ;  but  the  two  former,  especially  Shad- 
well,  are  not  destitute  of  humor.  At  the  death  of  Charles,  it 
had  reached  the  lowest  point:  after  the  Revolution, 

it  became  not  much  more  a  school  of  virtue,  but   u^.arafttt 
rather  a  better  one  of  polished  manners,  tlian  be-  fnuo^""" 
fore;    and  certainly  drew  to  its  service  some  m<!n 
of  comic  genius  whose  names  are  now  not  only  very  familiar 
to  our  ears,  as  the  boasts  of  our  theatre,  but  whose  Workd 
have  not  ail  ceased  to  enliven  its  walls. 

50.  Congreve,  by  the  Old  Bacliclor,  written,  as  some  have 
«aid,  at  twenty-one  years  of  age,  but  in  fact  not  quite 

BO  soon,  and  represented  in  1 693,  placed  himself  at  "S"" 
i>nce  in  a  rank  which  he  has  always  retained.  Though  not, 
I  think,  tlie  firat,.  he  is  undeniably  among  the  first  names. 
The  Old  Bachelor  was ,  quickly  followed  by  the  Double 
Dealer,  and  that  by  Love  for  Love,  in  which  he  resiched  the 
«ummit  of  hb  reputation.  The  last  of  his  four  comedies, 
the  Way  of  the  World,  is  sjud  to  have  been  coldly  received; 
for  which  it  is  hard  to  assign  any  substantial  cause,  unless  it 
be  some  want  of  sequence  in  the  plot  The  peculiar  excel- 
lence of  Congreve  is  bis  wit,  incessantly  sparkling  from  the 
lips  of  almost  every  character ;  but  on  this  account  it  is  accom- 
panied by  want  of  nature  and  simplicity.  Nature,  indeed,  and 
simplicity  do  not  belong  as  proper  attributes  to  that  comedy 
which,  itself  the  creature  of  an  artificial  society,  has  for  its 
praper  business  to  exaggerate  the  affectation  and  hoUowncss 
of  the  world.  A  criti^  code  which  should  re(iuire  the  com- 
edy of  polite  life  to  be  natural  would  make  it  intolerable. 
But  there  are  limits  of  deviation  from  likeness,  whiili  even 
caricature  must  not  transgress ;  and  the  type  of  truth  sliould 
always  regulate  the  playful  aberrations  of  an  in\entive  pen- 
cil. The  manners  of  Congreve's  comedies  are  not,  to  us  at 
least,  like  those  of  reality :  I  am  not  sure  tliut  we  have  any 
rause  to  suppose  tliat  tiiey  much  better  represent  the  times 
xou  IV.  18 
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in  wliicli  (hey  appeared.  Ilis  cliaraotere,  with  an  exception  o» 
t  wo,  are  heartless  and  vicious ;  which,  on  being  attai'koJ  hf 
Cortfeij  he  justified,  probably  by  on  aflerthoiight,  on  the 
autlionty  of  Aristotle's  defiuition  of  comedy;  that  it  is  /tifaiatt 
lixiv^/jTiiMv,  an  Imitation  of  what  is  the  worse  in  human  nature.' 
lint  it  murtt  be  acknowledged,  that,  mnre  than  any  |ireoediii^ 
writer  among  na,  he  kept  np  the  tone  of  a  gentleman ;  hia 
men  of  the  world  are  profligate,  but  not  coarse ;  lie  rarely, 
like  Shjulvvcll,  or  even  Uryden,  catera  for  the  popuLoce  of  the 
Ihcjitre  by  such  indeccnciea  as  they  must  uiidei-sland ;  he 
gave,  in  fa(^t,  a  tone  of  refinement  to  the  public  ta!<te,  which 
it  never  lost,  and  which,  in  it»  progrc.ssion,  has  almost  Itan* 
islied  his  own  comedies  from  the  stage. 

51.  Love  for  I^ove  is  generally  reputed  the  best  of  these. 
i<o»e«hr  Congreve  has  never  any  great  success  in  the  con- 
!*»•.  ception   or   management  of  his   plot;    but   in    thia 

comedy  there  is  least  to  censure:  several  of  the  characters 
are  exceedingly  humorous ;  the  incidents  are  numci*ou3  and 
not  complex ;  the  wit  is  often  adiniiiible.  Angelica  and  Miaa 
Prue,  Hen  and  Tattle,  have  b(«'n  repeatedly  imitjited ;  but 
they  have,  I  think,  a  con»i<lenible  degree  of  dniraatic  origi- 
nality in  themselves.  Johnson  has  obnervcd,  that  "  Ben  the 
eailor  Ls  not  reckoned  over-natural,  but  he  is  very  diverting,*" 
Possibly  ho  may  be  quite  as  natural  a  portrait  of  a  inera 
Bailor  as  that  to  which  we  have  become  used  in  modem 
comedy. 

5i2.  The  Way  of  the  World  I  should  perhaps  incline  to  place 
iiitnther  ncxt  to  this:  the  coquetiy  of  ISLIUamant,  not  without 
aomcdioi.  jomc  louclies  of  dclicacy  and  affection,  the  imperti- 
nent coxcombry  of  Petulant  and  Witwood,  the  mixture  of 
wit  and  ridiculous  vanity  in  Lady  Wishfort,  ai-e  amusing 
to  the  reader.  Congreve  has  here  made  more  use  than, 
aa  far  »»a  I  rememlxT,  had  been  common  in  Knghuid,  of 
the  all-imp(irtant  wtubrette,  on  wliom  so  Funch  du|i^!Mda  iu 
French  comedy.  The  nmiutei's  of  Fr.'UWKj  hap|iJIy  enaliled  her 
dramatists  to  improve  what  they  lind  borrowed  with  signal  suc- 
cess from  the  ancient  stage.  —  the  witty  and  artful  servant, 
faithful  to  his  master  while  he  ilcccuves  every  one  besi«Jes, — by 
adding  this  female  attendant,  not  less  versed  in  every  artitiee, 
nor  less  quick  in  repartee.  Mincing  and  Foible,  in  this  [day 
of  Congreve,  are  good  s|Hicimens  of  the  class;   but,  s]>eaking 

■  CoagnsTe'*  AiucnJmeaU  uf  Ur.  OoIUar'i  fklnu  clfaLtiod*. 
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with  some  hesitation,  I  do  not  think  they  will  be  foiintl,  at 
least  not  so  natumlly  drawn,  in  tlie  comedies  of  Charlr'k's 
time.  Many  would,  perhaps  not  without  cause,  prefer  iJiC^OIJ 
Bachelor,  which  abounds  with  wit,  but  seems  rallicr  Motlcient 
in  originality  of  character  and  circumstance.  The  Double 
Dealer  ia  entitled  to  the  same  praise  of  wit^  and  some  of  the 
characters,  tliouph  rather  exafrgenited,  are  amusing:  but  the 
plot  is  80  entangled  towards  the  conclusion,  that  I  hare  found 
it  difficult,  even  in  reading,  to  comprehend  it. 

53.  Congreve  ia  not  superior  to  Farquhar  and  Vanbrugh, 
if  we  might  compare  the  whole  of  their  works.  Piimnhar; 
Never  hiia  he  equalled  in  vivacity,  in  originality  of  ^■•'»™g'«. 
contrivance,  or  in  dear  .-md  rapid  development  of  intrigue, 
the  Beaux'  Stratagem  of  the  one,  and  much  less  the  admira- 
ble delineation  of  the  Wronghead  family  in  the  Provoked 
Iluslwnd  of  the  other.  But  tliese  were  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Fjirquhar's  Trip  to  the  .Jubilee,  though  once  a  popu- 
lar comedy,  is  not  distinguished  by  more  than  an  easy  flow 
of  wit,  and  perhaps  a  little  novelty  in  some  of  the  chaniclera: 
it  is  indeed  writ  ten  in  much  superior  language  to  the  plays 
anterior  to  the  Kcvohition.  But  the  Kelappe  and  the  Pro- 
voked Wife  of  Vanbrugh  have  attained  a  considerable  reputsi- 
tion.  In  the  former,  the  character  of  Amanda  is  interesting, 
especially  in  the  momentary  wavering  and  quick  recovery  of 
her  virtue.  This  is  the  first  homage  (hat  the  Iheaire  had  paid, 
alnee  the  Restoration,  to  female  chsLStity  ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  vicious  lone  of  the  other  characters,  in  which  Vanbrugh 
has  gone  iis  great  lengths  as  any  of  his  contemporaries,  we 
perceive  the  beginnings  of  a  re-action  in  public  spirit,  which 
gradually  reformed  »uid  elevated  the  mond  standard  of  tlw 
stage.'  Tiie  Provoked  Wife,  fhongh  it  cannot  be  said  to 
give  any  proofs  of  this  sort  of  improvement,  lias  some  merit 
iv<  a  comedy  ;  it  is  witty  and  animated,  as  Vanbrugh  usually 
was ;  the  character  of  Sir  John  Brute  may  not  have  lieen  U)o 
great  a  cnricsUure  of  real  manners,  such  as  survived  from 
the  debased  reign  of  Charles;  and  the  endeavor  to  expose  the 
grossncss  of  the  older  generation  was  itself  an  evidence,  that 
a  better  polish  Itad  been  given  to  social  life. 

'  Ttda  poriflntjon  of  EogLiiih  coniodr  go  alonK,  in  ■  muflilenbls  ileRm<  irltli 

bM  MtiucUfiivui  bevn  uUribuU*d  to  Uie  ef-  Collipr,    biff    uitiuailvunnoiu  rouli]    hare 

fri't*  uf  ■  fnniouH  e^viy  l»y  LVlliur  va  the  pnwlurH  little  chiuii;v.     In  polut  ut  ftvt, 

linninnMtv  <i(  the  EnKliab  kIjikc.     Hut  If  ttii.'    nutiiiequeDt    iinpiOTein«nt    vriu    ^at 

yutilk  cpiui/u  luj  obl  Uieb  {ixi-pariHl  to  eluv,  auiX  fuc  susie  }«iii8  tiUbsr  alwwu  la 
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Section  I. 

Italy — IDj^h  Reflnement  of  Franch  lAnguage  —  Fontenelle  —  St.  XTremood  —  St- 
Tigni  —  BouboursanJ  Rapln  —  M1iic«11&d«oui)  Wriusra  —  Knglish  St^leauJ  Criticum 
— Drjden. 

•,  1.  If  Italy  could  furnish  no  long  list  of  conspicuous  names 
row  state  '"  *^'*  depai-tiuent  of  literature  to  our  last  period, 
oruteratoTs  she  is  far  more  deficient  in  tlie  present.  The  Pnwe 
In  Italy-  Florentine  of  Dati,  a  collection  of  what  seemed  tlie 
best  specimens  of  Italian  eloquence  in  this  century,  served 
chiefly  to  prove  its  mediocrity ;  nor  has  that  editor,  by  his  ou'n 
panegyric  on  Louis  XIV.  or  any  other  of  his  writings,  been 
able  to  redeem  its  name.^  The  sermons  of  Segneri  have 
already  been  mentioned :  the  eulogies  bestowed  on  them  seem 
to  be  founded,  in  some  measure,  on  the  surrounding  barrenness. 
Tlie  letters  of  Magalotti,  and  still  more  of  Iledi,  themselves 
philosophers,  and  generally  writing  on  philosophy,  seem  to  do 
more  credit  than  any  thing  else  to  this  period." 

2.  Crescimbeni,  the  founder  of  the  Arcadian  Society,  has 
CraHclm.  made  an  honoraUe  name  by  his  exertions  to  purify 
**"'•  the  national  taste,  as  well  as  by  his  diligence  in  pre- 

serving the  memory  of  better  ages  than  his  own.  His  History 
of  National  Poetry  is  a  laborious  and  useful  work,  to  wiiicli  I 
have  sometimes  been  indebted.  His  treatise  on  the  beauty  of 
that  poetry  is  only  known  to  me  through  Salfi.  It  is  written 
in  dialogue,  the  speakers  being  Arcadians.    Anxious  to  extir- 

avoiding  cotiroe  indecencies  than  in  much  rinl  thii!  farther ;  and  the  Ktage  aftcrwunll 

elevation  of  Hcntiment.     Steele's  Conscious  gre«r  more  and  more  reflned^  tiU  it  l<«^^aDM 

Lovers  is  the  first  comedy  which  can  be  languid  and  sentimental, 

called  moral;  Cibber,  in  those  parts  of  »  SaM,  xiv. 25;  TiniUwchi.  xi.  412. 

the  Fioruked  Ilueband  that  he  wrote,  car-  '  8aia,  ziT.  17]  Oomiani,  viii.  71. 
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pate  the  scbool  of  the  Marinists,  without  felling  back  alto- 
gether into  that  of  Petrarch,  he  set  up  Costanzo  as  a  model 
of  poetry.  Most  of  his  precepts,  Salfi  observes,  are  very 
trivial  at  present;  but,  at  the  epoch  of  its  appearance,  his 
work  was  of  great  service  towards  the  reform  of  Italian  lite-  . 
rature.' 

3.  This  period,  the  second  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
comprehends  the  most  considerable,  and  in  every  j^^^f 
sense  the  most  important  and  distinguished,  portion  of  i^uu  xiv. 
what  was  once  called  the  great  age  in  France, — the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  In  this  period,  the  literature  of  France 
was  adorned  by  its  most  brilliant  writere;  since,  notwith- 
standing the  genius  and  popularity  of  some  who  followed,  wo 
generally  find  a  still  higher  place  awarded  by  men  of  fine 
taste  to  Bossuet  and  Pascal  than  to  Voltaire  and  Montesquieu. 
The  language  was  written  with  a  care  that  might  have  fet- 
tered the  powers  of  ordinary  men,  but  rendered  those  of  such 
as  we  have  mentioned  more  resplendent.  The  laws  of  taste 
and  grammar,  like  those  of  nature,  were  held  immutable: 
it  was  the  province  of  human  genius  to  deal  with  them,  as  it 
does  with  nature,  by  a  skilful  employment,  not  by  a  prepos- 
terous and  ineffectual  rebellion  against  their  control.  Purity 
anti  perspicuity,  simplicity  and  ease,  were  conditions  of  good 
writing :  it  was  never  thought  that  an  author,  especially  in 
prose,  might  transgress  the  recognized  idiom  of  his  mother- 
tongue,  or  invent  words  unknown  to  it,  for  the  sake  of  effect 
or  novelty ;  or  if,  in  some  rare  occurrence,  so  bold  a  course 
might  be  forgiven,  these  exceptions  were  but  as  miracles  in 
religion,  which  would  cease  to  strike  us,  or  be  no  miracles  at 
all,  but  for  the  regularity  of  the  laws  to  which  they  bear 
witness  even  while  they  infringe  them.  We  have  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  defer  the  praise  which  some  great  French 
writers  have  deserved  on  the  score  of  their  language,  for  this 
chapter.  Bossuet,  Malebranche,  Arnauld,  and  Pascal  Imve 
already  been  commemorated ;  and  it  is  suflScient  to  point  out 
two  causes  in  perpetual  operation  during  this  period  which 
ennobled,  and  preserved  in  purity,  the  literature  of  France : 
one,  the  salutary  influence  of  the  Academy ;  the  other,  that 
emulation  between  the  Jesuits  and  Jansenists  for  public  es- 
teem, which  was  better  displayed  in  their  politer  writings 
than  in  the  abstruse  and  endless  controversy  of  the  five  pro* 
I  a^  sui.  ttO. 
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positions.  A  few  remmn  to  be  mentioned  ;  and  ns  tbe  anbject 
of  this  diapter,  in  order  lo  avoid  frequent  subdivisions,  is 
luiscolUmeous,  tlie  reader  must  expect  to  find  tbiit  we  do  not, 
in  every  instance,  coniiiic  oiu-selves  lo  what  lie  may  consider 
as  potitti  letters. 

4,  Fontinellc,  by  the  variety  of  his  tiilenta,  by  their  nppli- 
joniunriie:  ™''on  to  the  pursidts  most  ronge.nial  lo  the  infellect- 
iiiA  ciiiuuc-  ual  eharueter  of  bis  oonteinponiries,  nnd  by  that 
extraordinary  longevity  wliich  nia<le  those  outem- 
poraries  not  less  tban  three  generations  of  mankind,  may  i>e 
reckoned  the  beat  representative  of  French  hlcruture.  Bom 
in  I6o7,  and  dying  within  a  few  days  of  a  complete  century,  in 
1757,  he  enjoyed  the  most  protracted  life  of  any  among  the 
moilern  learned ;  and  that  a  life  in  tiie  full  sunshine  of  Pari- 
sian literature,  without  eiue  and  without  disease.  In  nothing 
was  Fontenelle  a  great  writer:  his  n;ental  and  moral  disposi- 
lion  resembled  each  other ;  equable,  without  the  capaeity  of 
performing,  and  luu-dly  of  conceiving,  ntiy  thing  truly  elevat- 
ed, but  not  less  exempt  from  the  fruits  of  paission,  from  para- 
dox, unreasonableness,  and  prejudice.  Ilia  best  productions 
ai'e,  perhaps,  tlie  eulogies  on  the  deceased  members  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  wliich  he  pronounced  during  alraoet 
forty  years  ;  but  these  nearly  all  belong  lo  the  eigliteenth  cen- 
tury: tliey  are  just  and  candid,  with  anificient,  though  not  very 
profound,  knowledge  of  the  exact  sciences,  and  a  stylo  pure 
and  flowing,  whidi  his  good  sense  had  freed  from  some  early 
afleclation,  and  his  cold  temper  as  well  as  sound  nnderetand* 
iug  restiiiined  from  extravagance.  lu  his  first  woiks,  we 
have  symptoms  of  an  infirmity  belonging  more  frequently  ta 
age  than  to  youth ;  but  Fontenelle  was  uever  young  to 
passion.  lie  there  affects  (he  tone  of  somewhat  pedantic  and 
frigid  gallimtry  which  seems  to  have  survived  the  society  of 
the  Hotel  llambouillet  who  had  countenanced  it,  and  which 
borders  too  nearly  on  tlie  language  which  Moliere  and  hiii 
disciples  had  well  exposed  iu  their  coxcombs  on  the  stage. 
,  5.  The  Dialogues  of  tlie  Dead,  published  in  1GS3,  are 
„,  n.  condemned  by  some  critics  for  their  false  taste  and 
k)Knci-of  perpetual  strain  at  somctmng  unexpeeteu  and  para- 
UwDeiui.  jQxical.  The  h'ading  idea  is,  of  course,  hon-owed 
from  Lucian ;  but  Fontenelle  has  aimed  at  gi-ealer  poignancy 
by  conti'!(i?t :  the  gho-sts  in  his  dialogues  ai"e  exactly  thotw 
who  hud  kaai  in  commor.  with  each  other  in  lile ;   and  lh« 
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^nenvl  oJtject  is  to  bring,  by  some  happj  analogy  wliii-h  hnd 
Dot  ociiuirrod  to  the  reaJer,  or  by  some  ingenious  defence  of 
wlial  he  hiid  been  accustomed  to  despite,  the  pruiuineiiues 
•nd  depressions  of  historic  cliaractera  to  a.  hivel.  This  is 
what  i»  fthvaya  well  received  in  the  kiad  of  society  for 
^  hi'jh  Fontenelle  wrote ;  but  if  much  is  more  sopiiistry  in 
his  diiilo^iea.  if  the  generxl  t/)ne  is  little  above  that  of  the 
world,  tiiei'e  is  also,  what  we  oft<?n  find  in  the  world,  soma 
Bcuteness  and  novelty,  and  some  things  put  in  a  light  which  it 
may  be  worth  while  not  to  neglect. 

C.  Fenelon,  not  many  years  afterwards,  copied  the  scheme, 
though  not  the  style,  of  Fontenelle  in  his  own  Dia^  Thowof 
logues  of  the  Dead,  written  for  the  use  of  his  pupil,  *'''"«'°'»- 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Some  of  these  tlialoguea  are  not 
truly  of  the  dead :  the  characters  speak  its  if  ou  earth,  unj 
with  earthly  designs.  Tliey  liave  certainly  more  solid  sense 
and  a  more  elevated  morality  than  those  of  Foritcuelle,  to 
which  La  ilarpe  has  jn-cf^.-rred  tliera.  The  noble  zeal  of 
Fouelou  not  to  spare  the  vices  of  kings,  in  writing  for  the 
heir  of  one  so  imperious  and  so  open  to  the  censure  of  re  fleet- 
ing minds,  shines  throughout  those  disdogiies ;  but,  designed 
as  they  were  for  a  boy,  they  naturally  appear  in  tsome  places 
rather  su|)«rficial. 

7.  Fontenelle  succeeded  better  in  his  famous  diiJogues  on 
the  Plurality  of  Worhls,  Lcs  Mondcs;  in  which,  if  the  ^^^^ 
conception  is  not  wholly  original,  he  has  at  least  dc-  nune'a 
veloped  it  with  so  much  spirit  and  vivacity,  that  it  (,f"vl,rij«. 
would  show  as  bad  taste  to  censure  his  work,  as  to 
reckon  it  a  model  for  imitation.  It  Ls  one  of  those  happy 
ideas  which  have  been  privileged  monof)olies  of  the  lii-st 
inventor ;  and  it  will  l)e  found,  accoi-dingly,  that  all  attempts 
to  copy  this  whimsical  union  of  gallantry  with  science  have 
been  msipid  almost  to  a  ridiculous  degree.  Foutenelie 
throws  so  much  gayety  and  wit  into  his  compliments  to  the 
lady  whom  he  initiates  ir»to  his  tlujory,  that  we  do  not  con- 
found them  with  the  nonsense  of  coxcombs ;  and  she  is  herself 
«o  spirited,  umiifected,  and  clever,  that  no  philosoplier  cniild 
be  ashamed  of  gallantry  towards  so  deserving  an  object.  The 
fascinating  [taradux,  as  then  it  seemed,  though  our  children 
are  now  taught  to  lisp  it,  that  the  moon,  the  planets,  the  (ixed 
Stai'S,  are  full  of  iuhabiUirits,  is  presented  with  no  more  show 
of  science  than  wad  iudispeusable,  but  with  a  viu'jing  liveli" 
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ncss,  that,  if  wc  may  judijfl  bj  tliw  consequences,  lia«i  ?enrftil  to 
conviiiou  iia  wi'll  as  uiiint*o.  The  pliimlity  of  worlflfl  tuul  litnin 
9tij:;ii'»*to<l  l\v  Wilkins,  niul  pmhahly  ))y  some  Oirtesinris  in 
l-'nincc  ;  Imt  it  W!W  fii-st  ivnilcied  a  i)0|iulm-  Icuet  by  this 
a;?n'.eiilili'  litllo  IkkiU  of  Fonti-uellc,  wdidi  hiiJ  ii  git^at  clrL-uhi* 
tioii  in  Kiiro[)c.  Th«  itigemiily  with  wliieli  h«3  ol>viat<fs  the 
diiRcultics  that  lie  is  coinpellfd  to  acknowk'dj^o,  is  worthy  of 
praise ;  and  a  f^ood  deal  of  the  populur  irutlis  of  physical 
astronomy  is  found  iii  ihese  dialogues. 

8.  The  llirtlory  of  OriicIt'H,  whifh  Kontendle  piiblishe^J  in 
lunuinrj  10^7,  is  woHhy  of  ohservntion  its  n  si^ii  of  tiie 
rorarjM.    ^.|,j,„jjp  iiijji  ^.„^  working  in  literutui-u.     In  the  pi-o- 

viiuH's  of  eniditioti  and  of  polite  letture,  long  so  ind4:|tund<-nt., 
pt-rhaps  even  bo  hostile,  some  tendency  toward:?  n  coalition 
begar>  to  appear.  Thii  men  of  the  world  espceially,  .liler 
thi'y  had  acquired  a  free  temper  of  thinking  in  religion,  and 
bci'ome  accustomed  to  talk  about  philosophy,  desired  to  know 
something  of  the  questions  which  the  learned  disputed  ;  hiil 
they  demanded  this  knowledge  by  a  short  and  easy  i*oikd,  with 
no  great  saerifiee  of  their  leisure  or  attentiou.  Fontenelle,  to 
the  History  of  Oracles,  as  in  the  dialogues  on  the  Pliu-ality  of 
Worlds,  prepared  a  repast  for  their  tJLitc.  A  learned  Dut<rh 
physician,  Van  Dale,  in  a  dull  work,  had  tuketi  up  the  suhjuct 
of  ihe  ancient  omclea,  and  ex|)lained  them  by  human  impw- 
ture  instead  of  that  of  the  devil,  which  had  been  the  mui-o 
orthodox  hypothesis.  A  certain  degree  of  pamdox,  or  want 
of  orthodoxy,  already  gave  a  ze^^t  to  a  Look  in  France  ;  iuid 
Fontenelle's  lively  manner,  with  more  learning  than  good 
Bociety  at  Paris  possessed,  and  abont  as  ranch  as  it  could 
endure,  united  to  a  clear  and  acute  lino  of  argument,  created  a 
popularity  for  his  History  of  Oracles,  which  we  cannot  reckon 
altogether  unmerited.' 

9.  The  works  of  St.  Evremond  were  «olle<'teJ  afb-'r  his 
St.  Kir^  death  in  1705;  but  many  had  been  printed  before 
Biond.  and  1,0  evidently  belongs  to  the  Litter  half  of  iho 
eeventeeuth  ccntujy.  Tho  fame  of  St,  Evremond  ns  a  bril- 
liant star,  during  a  long  life,  in  tlie  polished  aristocmcy  of 
France  and  England,  giivc,  for  a  time,  a  considerable  lustre  to 
his  writings ;  the  greater  part  of  which  are  such  effusions  us 
ihe  daily  intercourse  of  good  company  called  forth      lu  veitte 


>  I  hiivie  iinl  ixnipnn-il,  <>r  IuJlihI  rKniI,    *nm«  <>f  the  nuoolDi;,  not  tlis  Inuoliic,  <t 
ftk'i  woik;  tMit  I  ntlMT  aupcot  thai    Vouteaeils  to  or\gii»l. 
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or  in  prose,  be  is  the  galUint  friend,  ratbor  Uian  lover,  of 
ladies,  who,  secure  probably  of  love  in  some  olber  qiinrttr, 
were  proud  of  the  fnendship  of  a  wit.  lie  never,  to  do  him 
justice,  nustjikes  his  character,  which,  as  his  age  was  not  a 
little  advanced,  might  liave  incurred  ridicule.  Horlense 
Mancini,  Duchess  of  Mazarin,  is  his  lieroine ;  but  we  take 
little  interest  in  comjilinunts  to  a  woman  neither  i-espected  in 
her  life,  nor  remembered  since,  ^.'othing  can  be  more  trifling 
lliiin  the  general  character  of  the  writings  of  St.  Evreuiond*. 
but  sometimes  he  rises  to  lilenu-y  criticism,  or  even  civil 
history  ;  and  on  such  topics  he  is  clear,  utudfocted,  cold,  with- 
out imagination  or  sensibility,  —  b  tyjie  of  the  frigid  being 
whom  an  aristocratic  and  highly  polished  society  is  apt  to 
•jroduce.  The  chief  merit  of  St.  Evremond  is  in  his  style  and 
manner.  He  has  less  wit  than  Voiture,  Avho  contributed  to 
form  him ;  or  than  VoltJiire,  whom  he  contributed  to  form 
but  he  shows  neither  the  effort  of  the  former,  nor  the  restless- 
ness of  the  latter.  Voltaire,  however,  when  he  is  most  quiet, 
as  in  the  earliest  and  best  of  his  historical  works,  seems  to 
bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  St.  Evremond;  and  tlicro 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  familiar  with  the  hitter's  writings. 
10.  A  woman  has  the  glory  of  being  full  as  conspicuous  in 
Ihe  graces  of  style  as  any  writer  of  this  famous  age.  mbJ»iu« 
It  is  evident  that  this  was  Madame  de  Se\'igne.  'i"«*»'Bn<- 
Iler  Letters,  indeed,  were  not  published  till  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  they  were  written  in  the  mid-day  of  Louis' 
reign.  Their  ease,  and  freedom  fmin  affectation,  are  more 
striking  by  contrast  witii  the  two  epistolary  styles  which  had 
been  most  admired  in  France  :  that  of  Bjilzac,  which  is  lalx)- 
riotisly  tumid  ;  and  that  of  Voiture,  which  l>econies  insipid  bj 
dint  of  aft'ectation.  Every  one  piM'c.eives,  that,  in  the  Lcttera 
of  a  mother  to  her  daughter,  the  public,  ui  a  strict  sense,  is 
not  thought  of;  and  yet  the  habit  of  s]>eaking  and  writing 
what  men  of  wit  and  taste  would  desire  to  hear  and  read 
gives  a  certain  mannerism,  I  will  not  say  air  of  effort,  even  to 
the  Letters  of  Madame  de  S^vigne.  The  abandonment  of  the 
heart  10  its  c.nsual  in}[)ulses  is  not  so  genuine  as  in  some  tluit 
have  since  been  publifihed.  It  is  at  lejist  clear,  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  become  affected  in  copying  licr  unaffected  style;  and 
some  of  Wali>ole'3  lettei-s  bear  witness  to  this.  Her  wit,  and 
talent  of  painting  by  single  touches,  are  very  eminent:  scaree- 
ly  any  eoUectiou  of^etters,  which  contain  so  little  tliat  can 
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interest  a  distant  age,  are  rciul  with  such  plensnre ;  if  ihey 
liave  any  general  fiiult,  it  is  a  little  monotony,  and  excess  of 
afltH'tion  towards  her  daughter,  wliich  m  reported  lo  have 
wearied  its  object,  and,  in  contrast  with  this,  a  littlo  want  of 
Ben«lbility  towarda  all  beyond  her  immediate  friends,  and  ii 
readinesa  to  find  sometliing  ludicrous  in  the  dangers  and  suf- 
ferings of  others.' 

11.  The  French  Academy  had  been  bo  judicions  both  in 
rbe  Kronoh  the  clioice  of  ita  ineml>er3,  and  in  tlie  general  t<Mior 
tiauieuiy.  of  its  proceedings,  that  it  stood  very  liigh  iu  jinblio 
c-itecm;  and  a  voluntary  deference  was  commonly  shown  to  ita 
authority.  The  favor  of  Louis  XIV.,  when  he  grew  to  nuui- 
hood,  was  accorded  as  amply  as  that  of  Richelieu.  The 
Acttdfimy  was  received  by  the  king,  when  they  approai-hed 
him  publicly,  with  the  same  ceremonies  as  the  B\iperior  courta 
of  jiijitice.  This  body  had,  almost  from  its  comniencemenl, 
undertaken  a  national  dictionary,  which  slioidd  carry  the  liui- 
guagc  to  ita  utmost  perfection,  and  trace  a  road  to  the  Iiigheat 
el(X[ueuce  tJiat  depended  on  purity  and  choice  of  words; 
more  than  thia  couUl  not  !«  given  by  man.  The  work  pro- 
ceeded very  slowly;  and  dictionaries  were  published  in  tlio 
mean  time,  —  one  by  Richelet  in  1 680,  another  by  Furetidn*, 
The  former  seems  to  be  little  more  tlian  a  glossary  of  techni- 
cal or  otherwise  doubtful  words ; "  but  the  latter,  though  jjns- 
tending  to  contain  oidy  terms  of  art  and  science,  was  found, 
by  its  definitions  and  by  the  authorities  it  quoted,  to  interfere 
BO  much  with  the  project  of  the  academicians,  who  had  aj-med 
themselves  with  an  exclu.sive  privilege,  that  they  not  only 
expelled  Furetiere  from  their  botly,  on  the  allegation  that  ha 
had  availed  hijnself  of  materials  intrusted  to  him  by  the  Aca- 
deoiy  for  its  own  dictionary,  but  instituted  a  long  process  at 
law  to  hinder  its  publication.     This  was  in  1685 ;   and  the 


'  Ttte  pmib  of  Uil«  »ni  aDoieroua 
■nouKh  ill  her  Icttvn  In  one  of  th«m, 
nil*  tiivuUonn  tliat  ii  UiJy  of  bur  »ru>iiilnt- 
ftnce,  hitvhig  bM'Q  )>itU>n  hy  a  ni:ul  d<ig^ 
h'ti  gniir  to  U>  (lippttl  In  tlir  nea ;  artit 
uniit>t>J«  berwir  b>  tjiktng  oIT  ttie  proTin- 
rial  iic'^nt  urlLli  which  slid  nil)  exprusji 
htinelf  (m  Uil'  t\nt  plua^B.  Sbi^  mAkf«  a 
just  of  ha  Vnb>iu'n  cxtu'iitinu  ;  and  though 
thai  ptfniun  mia  u  IKtIe  cnUtkNl  to  nvra- 

Eikthy  IU  Any  one,  yvt,  wtmn  u  wuuian  u 
urnuJ  iitivt*.  it  M  not  uAunl  for  iuioth«r 
tfiwniku  th  turn  it  iutii  (ln>llpry. 
llAjiuae  de  Suri|;nia'8  L-utc  has  been  ar- 


raigned for  •Itghting  Roclnn  ;  uid  iiha  ha* 
been  cbuged  with  the  auforfunuip  ;-n'.lliv 
tioii:  "  Jl  iMTvern  rotnme  !■       ■  .it 

it  U  Jenioii  thiit  tbeiw  nortU  i, 

though  frw  lilte  to  f\vv  up  t 

ri  '   • :   II  of  fiitarity. 

'  ity   wiu  yo  \»  ', 

;.!■  ;  kitl  so  mnoh    l  .  I 

rv'V,  iVMi  r.    ((Ml    ^^.•  r 

St  her  iK'ing  ni'.r.'  i  t 

his  rivul.     Who  h:v  ..t 

juHt  tovr;inlBi   tiie  rivjiirt   in    ufi-  initi.*/*, 
though  many  am  ju<tt  tomutlA  Uictr  oiruT 
'  Uoigst ;  BailkL,  a.  7U3. 
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dictionary  of  Furetiere  only  appeared  after  his  death  at 
Amsterdam  in  1690.*  Whatever  may  have  been  the  delin- 
quency, moral  or  legal,  of  this  compiler,  his  dictionary  is 
praised  by  Goujet  as  a  rich  treasure,  in  which  almost  every 
thing  is  found  that  we  can  desire  for  a  sound  knowledge  of 
the  language.  It  has  been  frequently  reprinted,  and  con- 
tinned  long  in  esteem.  But  the  dictionary  of  the  Academy, 
which  was  published  in  1694,  claimed  an  authority  to  which 
that  of  a  private  man  could  not  pretend.  Yet  the  first  edition 
seems  to  have  rather  disappointed  the  public  expectation. 
Manj  objected  to  the  want  of  quotations,  and  to  the  observ- 
ance of  an  orthography  that  had  become  obsolete.  The 
Academy  undertook  a  revision  of  its  work  in  1700 ;  and, 
finally,  profiting  by  the  public  opinion  on  which  it  endeavored 
to  act,  rendered  this  dictionaiy  the  most  received  standard  oi 
the  French  language.* 

12.  The  Grammaire  Generate  et  Raisonn6e  of  Lancelot, 
in  which  Amauld  took  a  considerable  share,  is  rather  French 
a  treatise  on  the  philosophy  of  all  language  than  one  8»»™™»™- 
peculiar  to  the  French.  "The  best  critics,"  says  Baillet, 
"acknowledge  that  there  is  nothing  written  by  either  the 
ancient  or  the  modem  grammarians  with  so  much  justness 
and  solidity." '  Vigneul-Marville  bestows  upon  it  an  almost 
equal  eulogy.*  Lancelot  was  copied,  in  a  great  degree,  by 
Lami,  in  his  Rhetoric,  or  Art  of  Speaking,  with  little  of  value 
that  is  original.*  Vaugelas  retained  his  place  as  the  founder 
of  sound  grammatical  criticism,  though  his  judgments  have 
not  been  uniformly  confirmed  by  the  next  generation.  His 
remarks  were  edited  with  notes  by  Thomas  Comeille,  who 
had  the  reputation  of  an  excellent  grammarian.*  The  obser- 
vations of  Manage  on  the  Fren.-h  language,  in  1675  and  1676, 
are  said  to  have  the  fault  of  reposing  too  much  on  obsolete 
authorities,  even  those  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  had 
long  been  proscribed  by  a  politer  age.'  Notwithstanding  the 
zesii  of  the  Academy,  no  critical  laws  could  arrest  the  revolu- 
tions of  speech.  Changes  came  in  with  the  lapse  of  time,  and 
were  sanctioned  by  the  imperious  rule  of  custom.    In  a  1)ook 

•  Pcllogon,  Hist,  de  rAcadomle  (conti-       *  Melanges  de  LltMra'-ure,  I.  124. 
DU&tion  par  Olivet),  p.  47 ;  Ooiyet,  Bibllo-       »  Gonjct,  I.  56 ;  Olbe*- ,  p.  361 
th^ue  Francaiiie,  I.  282,  et  jiost;  Biogr.       <  Ooujet,  146;  Biogr.  UnlT. 
OnlT.,  art.  "  Kuretlere."  »  Id.,  158. 

>  I'elisson,  p.  69 ;  Goi^t,  p.  261. 

>  JuK«uien8  dea  8^Ts.a<i.  n.  606.    Ooqjet 
oODiut  liiullet'B  wonlK. 
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on  grammar,  published  rs  ejjrly  as  1 088,  Bal%»c  and  Voiture, 
cvnn  Patrii  und  llw!  Port-Royal  writHra,  are  cjillcd  semi- 
nioderiis ; '  so  many  new  phrnsfs  hnd  sin^-C  mady  their  way 
into  ooni]iot<ition,  bo  many  of  theii-8  Imd  acquired  a  certain  air 
of  antiquity. 

13.  Tlie  genius  of  the  French  language,  us  it  was  estimated 
^  in  tliia  age  by  those  who  afl|»ired  to  the  chuructcr  of 
Knire°iL"«  g<i<>d  critics,  may  be  k-arncd  fi-om  one  (if  the  dia- 
h'k'?^'""  loguetj  in  a  work  of  Boidiours, —  IjCS  Enircliene 
d'Aristo  et  d'Eiigenc.  Bouhoure  was  a  Jesuit,  who 
alRctcd  a  p<5iite  and  lively  tone,  accoi-ding  to  the  fashion  of 
his  time,  so  as  to  wari-anl  some  degree  of  ridicule ;  but  a  man 
of  ta^ste  luid  judgment,  whom,  though  La  Harpe  speaks  of 
him  %vith  disdain,  liis  contemporaries  quoted  with  rep|)ecL 
Tlie  first,  and  the  most  interesting  at  present,  of  these  convert 
Kitioiis,  which  are  feigned  to  take  place  between  two  gentlc- 
nwn  of  literary  taste,  turns  on  llic  French  language.*  Thin 
lie  presumes  to  be  the  best  of  all  modern ;  deriding  the 
Spanish  ibr  its  ])omp,  tlie  Italian  for  its  finical  elVeminaey.' 
The  French  hna  the  secret  of  uniting  brevity  with  clearness, 
and  purity  with  politeness.  Tlie  Greek  and  Latin  are 
obscure  where  they  are  concise.  The  .Spanish  is  always  dif- 
fuse. The  iSpanish  is  a  turbid  toiTent,  often  overspremling 
llie  country  with  great  noise;  the  Italian,  a  gentle  rivulet, 
oeciLsJonally  given  to  ininidate  its  mc.idows;  the  French,  a 
noble  river,  enriching  the  adjacent  lands,  but  with  im  equal 
nuyestie  course  of  waters  that  never  quits  it**  level.*  Spanisli, 
again,  he  conijiares  to  an  insolent  beauty,  that  holds  her  head 
iiigh,  and  takes  pleasure  in  splendid  dress  ,■  Italian,  to  a  iiointed 
coquette,  always  attired  to  please;  French,  to  a  modest  and 
agreeable  bidj',  who,  if  j'ou  may  call  her  a  prude,  has  nothing 
nncnvil  or  repulsive  in  her  prudery.  Latin  is  the  common 
mother ;  but,  wliile  Italian  has  the  sort  of  likeness  to  Latin 
wliieli  iui  ape  beai-s  to  a  man,  in  French  we  have  the  dignity 
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»  ml>Hoth<^^lue  UnlTeircllo,  iv.  361.— 
iVrrniilt  iiiukcH  n  siiiillur  mniLrk  va  l^ntru. 

-  Itoiiliourrt  jMiinU  out  sc'Teral  innora- 
tlitiit  whli-h  liiul  lnt«lj  come  iitto  ntw. 
Ilta  ilUliUi«  fix-oif  UfS  m<'^Hfli,'-^/*frtJ  or 
nvutt »/«  Itt  rnft.vifiraiiitn^  Hnil  Uiliiku  thfwe 
Ti1inu«ft  wiiuU  not  *jU't ;  tu  which  ho  was 
nib>C:ikk'ti.  Vow  f/t'  it.triei^  tittd  Uiur  Wf-r/itit 
w*-re  nt'W ;  the  «or«tK  ptwh.  rn'f«r*,T,  owi- 
iiVii,  nttnjUt^  nml  nmiiy  niort»,  wctp  iiwjiI  In 
iirw  M<nit>it(.  I'huR  Etlnn  nxsez  and  tri>f*;  na 
llie  iibnM?) .  e  ne  tuu  %nu  Uvp  dt  vutn  avu 


It  Feemv.  on  nflertjnn,  thnt  ^nti^  r,T  rhd 
expreiuiouB    hv  ttiiiiiiiulvi  •  ihI 

haTo  Ucvn  alTix'twl   while  (   w, 

bt-ltig  ID  fippr.ifntiou  t"  t(i<  •  iig 

of  wonle :    and  It    i  ii| 

othiT  luiiptiwRe^  fli-  '.!>• 

st'rvu  thi^  oouipnmtn  ■<  rj 

tiUiuy  tUinipt  quite  tx~tu[>li.-lit:ij  In    {jre>it?til 
umiK^.  —  KittrL'tune  U'Axistit  «|  d'Kii 
I*.  *Jb. 
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politeness,  purity,  and  good  sense  of  tliu  Augustan  age.  Tho 
French  have  rtgected  almost  all  the  diminutives  once  in  ase, 
and  do  not,  like  the  Iuiliani<,  admit  the  right  of  framing  otliera. 
This  Innguaga  docs  not  tolerate  rhyming  sounds  in  prose,  nor 
even  any  kind  of  assonance,  as  atiiertmne  and  fortune,  near 
together.  It  rejects  very  bold  metaphors,  as  the  zenith  of 
virtue,  the  apogee  of  glory :  and  it  is  remarkable  that  ita 
poetry  la  almost  ivs  hostile  to  metaphor  as  its  prose.'  "  We 
have  very  few  wonls  merely  poetical ;  and  the  language  of  our 
poets  is  not  very  different  from  that  of  the  world.  Whatever 
be  the  cau<e,  it  is  certain  that  a  figurative  style  is  neither 
gootl  among  us  in  verse  nor  iu  prose."  Tliis  is  evidently 
much  exaggerated,  and  in  contradictiou  to  the  known  exam- 
j>les,  at  least,  of  dramatic  poetry.  All  affectation  and  lalnir, 
he  proceeds  to  say,  are  equally  repugnant  to  a  good  French 
style.  "  If  we  would  speak  tlie  language  well,  we  should  not 
try  to  speak  it  too  welL  It  detests  excess  of  ornament ;  it 
would  almost  desire  tliat  words  should  be,  as  it  were,  naked " 
their  dress  must  be  no  more  than  necessity  and  decency 
require.  Its  simplicity  is  averse  to  compound  words :  tho>e 
wljectives  which  are  fornicd  by  such  a  juncture  of  two  have 
long  been  exiled  both  from  prose  and  veree."  "  Our  own 
pronunciation,"  he  afRrms,  "  is  the  most  natur.ol  and  pleasing 
of  any.  The  Chinese  and  other  Asiatics  sing;  the  Germans 
rattle  {railent);  the  Spaniards  spout;  the  Italians  sigh;  the 
English  wiilstle ;  the  French  alone  can  properly  be  said  to 
speak  ;  which  arises,  in  fact,  from  our  not  accenting  any  sylliv- 
ble  before  the  penultimate.  The  French  language  is  best 
adapted  to  express  the  tenderest  sentiments  of  the  heart;  for 
which  reason  our  songs  are  so  impassioned  and  pathetic,  while 
those  of  Italy  and  Spain  are  full  of  nonsense.  Other  laa- 
giiagos  may  address  the  imagination ;  but  ours  alone  speaks  to 
ihe  heart,  wliich  never  understands  what  is  said  in  them."* 
This  is  liteiiiUy  amusing;  and,  with  equal  patriotism,  Bou- 
liours,  in  anotlier  place,  has  proposed  the  question,  whether  a 
CJorman  can,  by  the  nature  of  things,  possess  any  wit. 

14.  Bouhour:!,  not  deficient,  as  we  may  perceive,  in  solf- 
iiorifidence,  and  proneness  to  censui-e,  presumed  to   ^„„„^ 
luro  into  ridicule  the  writers  of  Port  Koyal,  at  that  bv  Uari.i«» 
lime  of  Buch  ilistinguished  reputation  iis  threatened   "i'*'"™"'' 
10  cdipitc  the  credit  which  tiic  Jesuits  had  always  preserved 
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polite  letters.  He  nllndes  to  tlielr  long  periods,  and  ihfl 
;:iggerat«l  phrases  of  iavectlve  wliich  they  poureil  furlh  in 
controversy.'  Uut  tlie  Jftnsenist  party  was  well  able  to 
defend  itself.  Uiirbier  d'Aucour  i-etalinted  on  the  viiln  Jesuit 
by  liis  Scntlmens  de  Cleanllie  siir  les  lintretieiis  d'Ariste  el 
d'Kuy;cne.  It  seems  to  Ije  the  general  opinion  of  French 
critics,  tiiiit  he  has  well  exiuised  the  weiik  parts  of  his  adver- 
BHiy,  his  afleetcd  air  of  llie  world,  the  oceasional  frivolity  and 
feebleness  of  his  observations  ;  yet  tiiere  seems  aon>i!lliing 
morose  in  the  censures  of  the  supposed  Cleanthe,  wliich  ivtt- 
ders  this  book  leas  agi-eeable  than  that  ou  which  it  animad- 
verts. 

15.  Another  work  of  criticism  by  Rouhours,  La  Maniere 
LaaianUi  ^^  Bieu  Pcnser,  which  is  also  in  dialogue,  contains 
doHica  much  that  shows  acutene^s  aud  delicacy  of  diserimi- 
I'eiaaer.  nation  ;  though  his  taste  was  deficient  in  warmth  aud 
Bcnsibility,  which  renders  him  somewhat  too  strict  and  fiisiidi- 
ous  in  his  judgments.  He  is  an  unsparing  enemy  of  obscurity, 
exaggeration,  and  nonsense ;  and  lauglis  at  the  liyitcrlMjlical 
language  of  Balzac,  while  he  has  rather  over[»raised  Voituitii' 
The  atl'eeteii,  inflHted  tiumghts,  of  which  tlie  Italian  and 
Spanisli  writers  aflor<l  liim  nniny  examples,  Rouhoni's  justly 
condemns,  and,  by  the  correctness  of  liis  judgment,  may  de- 


•  p.  180.  Vigneal-Mnrvllle  obrerTM 
ttuit  the  Port-llnyal  wrriJcrs  !Virtnt«J  their 
■tyle  originitUy  on  tliat  of  llnluic  (ml.  I. 
p.  lOT);  nii-l  lliKt  M.  d'Auailly,  lirorliw 
of  XtLtony  Amauitt,  atTeetefl  ut  one  tiuia 
a  gnuid  luitl  copiuiui  maiiiKT  tiku  tlitt 
B|MLrnnnlA,  aj*  lieiiig  ui<»w  w-riitus  Knd  hu- 

fi— ■  -   • iilly  in  ileTOiiounl  wrIUugs; 

i  1  .  fiiiiliiig  tli<!  Jrvoch  wi-pe 

1  liH  stil«,  tliiit  purty  aban- 

t', -i  1.  i->i  i.iK*  lunrr  coiirlj^e,  wliich  il  a 

by  iio  mca»5  Icni  dilticull  tu  whu.-  wl>11.  ■- 
p.  l;)y.  KiiilltfC.  ;4«K'in.s  to  rvfer  their  lore 
l>f  lunt;  (KTiixlH  to  tli«*  fniiiMUy  tu\\orHUr  la; 
Miti.strf,  wito  Itiul  euiplfntid  tht'tji  in  )ii.^ 
plfivlinK*.  iio»  niilv  s*  itiviui;  uiorv  iliicnity, 
but  Hlf'o  txs'jiUA'  chu  pulilie  t4u;Ce  lit  that 
UtUR  fiiv'ctnHl  thtfoi.  —  Ju^inuns  dus  Si^'a- 
Tans,  11.  Uuii. 

-  Vi<itiire,  hcayi,  tlw&ys  tek»  a  Mae 
of  niilliTV  whva  he  eMURcnifw.  "Le 
biux  drviout  rrai  \  In  fuvcur  de  I'inniii*.'' 
—  p.  2U.  but  wo  cao  hiLrdly  thinii  that 
Rnlznc  wit"  iint  jfrivriy  ironWl  in  miue 
ertli«  ntniiii;!  liyLerbokis  wliich  Uouhoun 
qiiuti«  frtim  hlui. 

Ill  the  foiirtli  dialogue,  Itnuhoiim  hiu 
Bmtiy  ^UBt  uhiwrVatiorkrt  Du   tltv  tuiCfituUt^ 


of  oleamow.  An  obwurity  utttnK  ttvm 
nlliuiinii  to  thin^  now  atiicnowti,  mic)i  Ml 
we  6ud  in  Llir  anduiiLi,  y  nitlirr  a  minibr- 
tutK*  than  (L  fault;  hut  thl^  is  rio  kaoujia 
forotw  which  may  im  uvm  ' --i  -M-f  --tl»« 
frum    ttiL*   writers  iiidi.'*t  ruu* 

ci'ptivin  or  laiijttiit{(e.     "<  -  In- 

leliiXthlc.  lUt  I'hiJInthf,'  ,  ..^..  i,.  ..r,.,^ii 
fiwli'ih  rlinpi^kiiy  cutrai-led  tnuii  n  J'uiit-'rd 
jwnnail  on  fxiub  XIIL)-  **  Non.  T*poo» 
dit  Kudoie.  pb  n'lait  p:>-  >■•■]'-',  ':i:  do 
t^iiiuili&ii,  oe  n'latt  nuv  i  \  iiiu 

nietlea  donr.  dit  I'hllintli  .iii"* 

eutrv  In  gnliitiutiAfl  ut   l>  nni, 

rvpartit  Kudniu,   U-  pi;  niw 

uoe  obM'unto  pn>fhiulc,  •■'  x-me 

nul   «'us   riii«'Uiwhle-     J.     ,  n  w* 

pan  si  uhiirur.  ct  a  un  tirilbiit  ijui  sigaifiii, 
QU  wmbiti  t^gnifier,  iiiielqtiif  rlitw«:  If 
«)l^^l  y  cutiv  .lordiunire,  I't  c'ljal  (viil- 
6lre  11' qui  a  dnnai  )I«n  un  ontri'  Uiigut 
ail  iioiu  dH  phtfliu^.  Ce  it'mt  piu  qui 
Diiel'iuc'foiK  le  pliehuK  iiu  dcripnilu  ii(im-iii  , 
jii><tu'i  D'etru  piw  «n'«adii ;  mM«  alois  I' 
Riiliiuntia.«6(;uj<ilDt;  ••o  iic  ■wint  <4\>p  trU 
Liii>i  «(  uiii)  tunil'bivii  da  tuiu  oOUa. 
p.  942. 
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ervc,  on  tlie  whole,  a  respectable  place  in  the  second  order 
|f»f  critics. 

16.  Tiic  Reflexions  sar  I'Eloqtience  et  stir  la  Poesie  of 
Rnpin,  anotlicr  Jesuit,  whose  Latin  poem  on  Gardens  , 

■  hn.^  aliv.mly  'icen  praised,  are  jndioioiia,  tliotigh  per-  ii„fl)«ni>  on 
hiirw  nither  too  diffuse  :  his  criticisin  is  what  would  Kioquenc* 
appear  severe  m  our  times  ;  but  it  was  that  ot  a  man 
f>nucd  by  the  ancients,  and  who  lived  also  in  the  best  and 
most  criticiil  ajre  of  France.  The  reflections  on  poetry  are 
avowedly  founded  on  Arigtotle,  but  with  much  that  is  new, 
and  with  examples  from  modern  poets  to  confirm  and  illus- 
trate it.  The  practice  at  this  time  in  France  was  to  depre- 
PcTate  the  Italians ;  and  Tiisso  is  often  the  subject  of  Rapin'a 
censnre,  for  want,  among  other  things,  of  that  grave  and 
maje-stic  character  which  epic  poetry  demands.  Yet  Rapiu 
b  not  so  rigorous  but  that  he  can  blame  the  coldness  of 
modem  precepts  in  regard  to  Frencli  poetry.  After  eondemn- 
ing  the  pompous  tone  of  Brebocuf  in  his  translation  of  the 
Pharsalia.  he  remarks  that  "  we  have  gone  since  to  an  opposite 
[jextreme  by  too  scrupulous  a  care  for  the  pui-ity  of  the  Inn- 
»nage ;  for  we  have  begun  to  tidce  Irom  poetry  its  force  and 
Fflignity  by  too  much  reserve  and  a  false  modesty,  which  we 
liave  established  as  eharacrteristics  of  our  language,  so  as  to 
deprive  it  of  tliat  judicious  boldness  which  true  poetry  re- 
quires; we  have  cut  off  the  metaphors  and  all  those  figures 
^Lof  sjK'Ccli  which  give  force  and  spirit  to  wonls,  and  reduced 
Ball  the  artitices  of  words  to  a  pure,  regular  style,  which 
'  exposes  itself  to  no  risk  by  bold  expression.  The  taste  of  the 
age,  the  influence  of  women  who  are  naturally  timid,  that  of 
the  court  which  had  hardly  any  thing  in  common  with  the 
ancients,  on  account  of  its  usual  antipathy  for  learning, 
aci-rcdited  this  manner  of  writing."  '  In  this,  Rapin  seems  to 
glaiii  e  at  the  polite  but  cold  criticism  of  his  brother  Jesuit, 
I^ouhoiii's. 
1  17.  Riipin,  in  another  work  of  criticism,  the  Parallels  cf 

^■CirciU  Men  of  Antiquity,  has  weighed,  in  the  scales  jugp,^. 
^■of    his   own    judgment,    Demosthenes    and    Cicero,  iH»of 
Jlomerand  Virgil,  Thucydidcs  and  Livy,  Plato  and  «'^'"°'- 
Aristotle.     Thus  el(«]iionce,  poetry,  liisloi-y,  and  philosophy 
pitss  under  review.     The  tiiste  of  Ka|>in  is  lor  llic   Latins 
Cicero  ho  prefers  to  Demosthenes;    Livy,  on  the  whole,  to 
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Thucyilidea,  thoagh  this  he  leaves  more  to  the  reader ;  bat  is 
fV)nfi'ient  that  none  except  mere  pivmraarlans  have  ranked 
Homer  above  Virgil.'  The  loquacity  of  the  older  poet,  the 
frequency  of  his  moral  reflectioiw  (which  Ra[)in  thinks  mas- 
placed  in  an  epic  poem),  his  similes,  the  sameness  of  hiH  tmti^il- 
i)4ions,  are  treated  very  freely;  yet  he  gives  him  the  preference 
over  Virgil  for  grandeur  and  nobleness  of  narration,  for  liis 
epitheta,  and  the  splendor  of  his  language.  But  he  w  of 
opinion  that  ^l^^neoa  ij  a  much  finer  character  than  Achillea. 
These  two  epic  poets  he  holds,  however,  to  l)e  the  greatest  in 
Uie  world  :  as  for  all  the  rest,  ancient  and  modern,  he  enume- 
rates them  one  atVer  another,  and  can  find  little  but  faults  in 
tliem  all.'  Nor  does  he  esteem,  dramatic  and  lyric  poets,  at 
least  modern,  much  better. 

18.  The  treatise  on  Epic  Poetry  by  Bossu  was  once  of 
BawaDD  fiome  repuUitiou.  An  English  poet  ha.s  thought  fit 
Bjie  Foetty.  jq  gp^^^  f^|,jj{  ^q  sJ,ould  liave  stared,  like  Indijins, 
at  Homer,  if  IJossu  had  not  taught  us  to  undei-stand  hira.' 
The  book  is,  however,  long  since  forgotten ;  and  we  fan<iy 
that  we  understand  Homer  not  the  worse.  It  is  in  six  books, 
which  treat  of  the  fable,  the  action,  the  namition,  the  man- 
ners, the  machinery,  the  sentiments  and  expressions,  of  an  epic 
poem.  Homer  is  the  favorite  poet  of  Bossu,  and  Virgil  next 
to  him :  this  preference  of  the  superior  model  doea  him  some 
honor  in  a  generation  which  was  becoming  insensible  lo  ila 
excellence.  Bossu  is  judicious  and  correct  in  taste,  but  with- 
out much  depth;  and  he  seems  to  want  the  acutcuess  of 
Jtouhours. 

11).  Fontenelle  is  a  critic  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  that  he 
i*ioiiienou«'»  '''"^  more  injury  to  line  (astc  and  sensibility  in  worka 
l^Uiai        of  imagination  and  sentimeut  than  any  man  witiioul 
"*""      his   gfjod  sense  and  natural    acutcncss  eouM   havo 
done.     Ue  is  systematically  cold :    if  he  seems  to   tolerat<! 
any  flight  of  the  poet,  it  is  rather  by  caprice  than  by  a  genu- 
ine discernment  of  beauty ;  but  he  clings,  with  tlie  unyieldin;; 
claw  of  a  cold-blooded  animal,  to  the  faults  of  great  writers, 
wiilch  he  exposes  with  reason  and  sarcasm.     His  llelk'ctiana 
on  Poetry  relate  mostly  to  dramatic  composition,  and  to  that 
nf  the  French  stage.     Theocritus  is  his  victim  ia  the  DIssef* 
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'  Had  DoMU  nev^r  writ,  the  world  liitd  BtiU, 
Uku  Indiiuu,  ricwoj  thiii  mighty'  pi«i'e  of  «U. " 
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talion  on  I'lialoral  Poetry:  but  Fontenelle  gave  llie  SioIUan 
liis  roviMigc ;  lie  wmt(3  pjwtorals  Iiimself ;  and  we  have  nlti> 
gctliur  forgotten,  or,  wlien  we  a^iiri  look  at,  can  very  partially 
appivive,  tlie  idyls  of  the  Boulevanls,  while  those  Doric 
dai'tyU  of  Theoc-i'itua  lingt-r  still,  like  what  Schiller  has  callud 
soil  music  of  yesterday,  fi-om  our  schoolboy  reminiscenceSj  on 
our  aged  ears. 

20.  The  reign  of  mere  scholars  was  now  at  an  end;    no 
worse  name  than  that  of  "  pedant "  could  be  imposed 

on  those  who  snuglit  for  glory ;  the  admiration  of  or  Fren!? 
all  that  was  national  in  art.^,  in  arms,  in  manners,  as  '"ngi^gBM 
well  as  in  speech,  carried  away  like  a  torrent  those 
pi-eacriplive  titles  to  reverence  which  only  lingered  in  colleges. 
The  su|ieriority  of  the  Latin  language  to  French  had  long 
been  contested;  even  Henry  Stephens  has  a  dissertation  in 
favor  of  the  latter;  and  in  this  perio<],  though  a  few  re^iohito 
gfliolai-s  did  not  retire  from  the  field,  it  was  generally  held, 
eitlier  that  French  was  every  way  the  better  moans  of  ex- 
pressing our  thoughts,  or  at  least  so  much  more  convenient  as 
to  put  nearly  an  enil  to  Uie  use  of  the  other.  Latin  had  been 
the  privileged  language  of  stone;  but  I>ouis  XIV.,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  essay  by  Charpentier,  in  1G7G,  rephued  the 
inscriptions  on  his  triumphal  arches  by  others  in  French.* 
This,  of  course,  does  not  much  affect  the  general  question 
between  the  two  languages. 

21.  But  it  was  not  in  language  alone  that  the  ancients  were 
to  endure  the  aggi-ession  of  a  dii!o1x;dicnt  posterity. 

It  ha<I  long  been  a  problem  in  Euro[>e,  whether  they  ^fp'^rity 
Lad  not  been  surpassed;  one,  perhaps,  which  began  "f  nni-iunto 
before   the  younger  generations   could   make   good 
their  claim.     Bui  time,  the  nominal  ally  of  the  old  possessore, 
gave  his  more  jiowerful  aid  to  their  opponents ;  every  age  i<aw 
tiie  pro|>ortions  change,  and  new  men  rise  up  to  streugtheu 
the  ranks  of  the  assailants.    In  matlicnmtical  science,  in  natu- 
ral knowledge,  the  ancients  had  none  but  a  few  mere  pe<lanfjs 
or  half-read  lovers  of  paradox,  to  maintain  their  sujierionty 
but  in  the  beauties  of  language,  in  eloquence  and  poetry,  the 
euin-age  of  criticism  had  long  been  theirs.     It  seemed  time  to 
dispute  even  this.     Charles  Perraidt,  ii  man  of  some  a,iu\eii 
learning,  some  variety  of  acquirement,  and  a  good   I'urnnut. 
deal  of   ijigenuity   and   quickness,   published,  ia   16tt7,  faii 
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famous  Parallel  of  the  Aacients  and  Slodema  in  all  tlmt 
ix'gJirds  Arts  and  Sciences.  This  is  a  serii'S  of  dinJopues, 
the  pai'ties  being,  first,  a  president,  deeply  Uitrned,  and  preju- 
diced in  all  rei^peets  lor  antiquity:  secoivlly,  lui  ahlie,  not 
ignorant,  but  having  reflected  more  than  read,  cool  and  inipitr- 
tiul,  always  made  tu  appear  iu  the  rif;ht,  or,  in  other  wonie, 
the  author's  ixpresentative ;  t]iir<lly.  a  man  of  tlie  world,  seiis- 
ing  the  gay  side  of  every  subject,  and  appaifiitly  brought  iu 
to  prevent  the  book  I'rom  l)ec«ming  dull.  They  begin  witii 
archilccture  and  painting,  and  soon  make  it  eJeiir  thnt  Ath«>ns 
was  a  njere  heap  of  pig-slie^  iu  eomparieon  with  Versailles: 
the  ancient  painters  fore  equally  ill.  They  next  advance  to 
elotiuence  and  (KK-try;  and  hen-,  where  tlie  strife  of  wtir  ia 
shurpetit,  the  deliat  of  auticpiity  is  chanted  with  triumph. 
Homer,  Virgil,  Horace,  are  successively  brouj^ht  forward  for 
Bevere  and  often  unjust  cen.sure:  but,  of  courae,  il  is  not  to  I* 
imagiuod  that  I'errault  is  always  in  the  wrt>np;  he  had  to  light 
agaiust  a  {ledantic  admiration  which  surrenders  all  jiiilrnnent; 
uud,  having  found  the  bow  bent  too  much  in  one  way,  he 
forced  it  himself  too  violently  into  auoiher  tliix-ition.  It  ia 
the  fault  of  such  books  to  l>e  one-sided  :  they  are  uot  uufre- 
queutly  right  in  censuring  blemishes,  but  very  uiK-andid  in 
Bupprcssing  beauties.  Homer  has  been  worst  used  by  I'or- 
rauU,  wiio  had  not  the  least  power  of  feeling  his  excellence; 
but  the  advocate  of  the  newer  age  in  his  dialogue  admits  that 
the  ^neid  is  superior  to  any  mwlem  epic  In  his  eomparieoQ 
of  elo<picnce,  Pcrrsiult  hiis  given  some  specimens  of  both  sidet 
ill  contnist ;  comparing,  by  means,  however,  of  bis  own  ver- 
sions, the  funeral  orations  of  Pericles  and  Plato  witii  those  of 
ISourdnloue,  IJossuet,  and  Flechier,  the  description  by  Pliny 
of  his  country-seat  with  one  by  Bul/ac,  an  epistle  of  Cicero 
with  another  of  Balzac.  These  comparisons  weixj  fitted  to 
produce  a  great  effect  iimoiig  thosn  who  coulil  neither  read  the 
originid  text,  nor  place  themselves  iu  the  miilst  of  ancient 
feelings  and  habits.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  tliat  a  vast  ciajiiri- 
ty  of  the  French  iu  that  age  would  agree  with  Pcriiiult :  the 
book  was  written  lor  the  limes. 

22.   Foutenclle,  in  a  very  short  digression  on  tbo  ancie'iils 
and  moderns,  subjoined  to  his  Discoui-se  on  Pusloral 
Poetry,  i'ollowcd  the  steps  of  I'eri'ault.    ''The  whole 
question  as  to  pre-eminenco  between  the  ancients  and  mo- 
dems," he  begins,  ^  reduces  itseli'  into  another,  whether  iba 
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trees  that  used  to  grow  in  our  woods  were  larger  tlmn  those 
wiiich  grow  now.  If  they  were,  Homer,  Plato,  Demosthenes, 
cannot  be  equalled  In  these  ages ;  but,  if  our  trees  are  aa 
large  as  trees  were  of  old,  then  there  is  uo  reswon  wliy  we 
may  notequiU  Homer,  Plato,  aud  Dcmostheues."  The  sophis- 
try of  this  is  glaring  enough ;  but  it  was  logic  for  Paris.  In 
the  rest  of  tkis  short  essay,  there  are  the  usiial  charaeteristica 
of  Foiiteuclle,  —  cool  good  sense,  and  an  incapacity,  by  natural 
privation,  of  feeling  the  highest  excellence  in  works  of  titslo. 

23.  Boileau,  in  observations  annexed  to  his  tnuislation  of 
Longinus,  as  well  Jis  in  a  few  sallies  of  his  poetry,  5,j,^^„,, 
defended  the  great  poets,  especially  Homer  and  Pin-  jiiPDt.of 
dar,  with  dignity  and  modoratioo  ;  freely  abundoning  ""'Wiuty 
the  cause  of  antiquity  where  he  felt  it  to  be  untenable.  Per- 
rwult  replied  with  courage,  —  a  quality  meriting  some  praise 
where  the  adversjiry  was  so  powerful  in  sjircjL>(ai,  and  .so  little 
necustomed  to  spare  it ;  but  the  controversy  ceased  in  tolera^ 
ble  friendship. 

24.  The  knowledge  of  new  .accessions  to  lituniture  which 
its  lovers  demanded  had  iiitlicrto  been  communicated 

only  throngli  the  annual  catalogues  published  at  vi»««: 
Frankfort  or  other  places.  IJut  these  lists  of  tilli;-  ^'™'''  ""^ 
pagL's  were  unsatisfactory  to  the  distant  scholar,  who 
sought  to  become  accpiainted  with  the  real  |)rogrcs8  of  learn- 
ing, and  to  know  what  lie  might  find  it  worth  while  to  pur- 
chase. Denis  de  Sallo.  a  memlx^r  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris, 
and  not  wholly  undistinguished  in  literature,  though  his  otlier 
works  are  not  much  i-ememl)ered,  by  C4irrying  into  effect  a 
happy  pn>ject  of  his  own,  gsive  birth,  as  it  were,  to  a  mighty 
Bpiriti  which  hsis  grown  up  in  strength  and  enterprise,  till  it 
has  l>ecoine  the  ruling  power  of  the  litenii-y  world.  Monday, 
tne  iith  of  January,  166^>,  is  the  date  of  the  first  number  of  the 
first  review,  —  the  Journal  des  S(;avan9,  —  pulilished  liy  .Sidio 
under  ttie  n.-mie  of  the  Sieur  de  Hodouville,  which  some  have 
said  to  be  that  of  bis  servant,'  It  was  printed  weekly,  in  ■ 
duodecimo  or  sexto-decimo  form;  each  number  uontaiiiug  from 


<  Ciunuait,  In  hlx  Hbtnlre  Critique  dea 
Jniinmnx,  In  lvv'»  Toluine^.  ITSl.  whl«'h, 
■KtwIth^tnii'JIuit  ltd  gmmml  litlc,  i.<i  chtiitty 
confined  U>  tb«  hiwtury  of  llii'  .f(»orijii!  (Ua 
SyftVlLUA,  linil  wlinllv  to  NUrli  lut  npp«iTi*il 
111  France,  hfw  not  lieeo  iiMe  to  clcuir  iip 
Ihl^  liit^rLVtinK  prtiDt:  for  thcro  nre  not 
wiuHug  Uioee  who  ufdert  ttuu  UiHlouTiUii 


mu  tlie  DUDB  of  nn  mtaU  >)«lon{j;)n|;  !• 
Sallo ;  finij  hi*  h  rallitl  In  iM>inp  piiMfc  /!»- 
writition,  without  n-fiTviiri- 1  ^'  '  ■  i  il, 
DDUiiiiuA  do  SiiIIo  (1«  n*'!!'-!- 

t'lisl  curl;!  M-rmf/ir. — <'a!ini  .>  t- 

withf<tJin<ttn^    this,    ttlt*™   U  (Mi.i.'II.-*-  in;i» 

N^iA  lis  tJi  the  Tnlot ;  ^i  thitt.  "  luuplljt 
daiitMtiuiduju  ccudM  ;  Ik>  uuiguu  onb  " 
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twelve  to  sixlflen  pngfls.  Tlie  first  hnnV  evi-r  reviewed  (let  t» 
observe  the  difTvrence  of  subject  between  iJmt  and  the  last, 
wliiitever  the  hist  luny  be)  wns  an  edition  of  the  works  of  V'^ic- 
tor  Vitensisand  Vigiliiis  Tiipserisis,  African  bishops  of  the  fifth 
century,  by  Father  ChiHet,  n  Jesuit.'  The  second  i*  Sj>elfnai»'« 
Glossary.  Aeeording  to  the  pro-speetua  prefixed  to  thw  Jnnni!j 
des  S(;ftvans,  it  was  not  designed  for  a  mere  reriew,  but  a  littv- 
rary  iniscelhiny  ;  composed,  in  the  first  place,  of  an  exact  cjilft* 
logue  of  the  chief  books  whieh  fihouhl  be  printed  in  Europe ' 
uot  content  witli  the  mere  titles,  as  the  majority  of  bibliogra- 
phers had  hitherto  been,  but  giving  an  aeeount  of  their  cor)- 
teiitt),  and  their  vsdue  to  the  public:  it  was  also  to  contain  a 
nwcology  of  distinguished  authors,  an  account  of  experitnentt 
iu  physics  and  chemistry,  and  of  new  discoveries  in  arts  am! 
Bcieuccs,  with  the  principal  decisions  of  civil  and  ecclc*iiu«tical 
tribunals,  the  decrees  of  the  Sorbonne  and  other  French  or 
foreign  universities ;  in  short,  whatever  might  lie  interesting 
to  men  of  letters.  We  find,  therefore,  some  piece  of  news, 
more  or  less  of  a  literary  or  scientific  nature,  subjoined  to 
each  nnmber.  Thus,  in  the  first  numlwr,  we  have  a  double- 
luitided  child  bora  near  Salisbury  ;  in  the  second,  a  question 
of  legitimacy  decided  in  the  Pailiainent  of  Pai-is ;  in  the 
tliird.  an  experiment  on  a  new  ship  or  boat  constructed  by 
Sir  William  Petty  j  in  the  fourth,  an  account  of  a  discussion 
in  the  college  of  Jesuits  on  the  nature  of  comets.  The  sci- 
entific articles,  which  bear  a  large  pro[K)rtion  to  the  rest,  are 
illustrated  by  eugi-avings.  It  was  complained  that  the  Journal 
des  S(,'avans  did  not  pay  much  regard  to  polite  or  amusing 
literature;  and  this  led  to  the  publitaition  of  the  Merciire 
Galant,  by  Vise,  which  gave  reviews  of  poetry  and  of  the 
drama. 

25.  Though  the  notices  in  the  Journal  des  S<;avans  are 
very  short,  and,  when  they  give  any  cJiaracter.  for  the  most 
part  of  a  laudatory  tone,  Sallo  did  not  fail  to  raise  up  enemies 
by  the  mere  assumption  of  power  which  a  reviewer  is  prone 
to  affect.  Menage,  on  a  work  of  whose  he  had  made  some  cri 
ticism,  and  by  no  means,  as  it  appears,  without  justice,  replied 
in  wrath  ;  Patin  and  others  rose  up  as  injured  authors  against 
the  self-erected  censor:  but  he  made  more  formidable  enemies 

I  "TirtoTia  Vltrniiln  rl  Vljtilll  Tap<«ns{a,  be,  orcuples  but  two  f»gf»  In  Nniin  ilu» 

Provlnrlir  llLmt-unnr  Epirtt-oiHiriiui  Opem,  dvrirno.      That  od    Spc'liujui'*    Ulor^asr;^ 

silent*  K.  V.  CliUlotlu,  SiH'.  ,l<<«u.  I'mh.,  wbkb  faUom,  it  but  in  bait  a  |u^[g 
Ui  -kto  IMrioiMi ''    tlu  criU<iu«,  IffUcU  it 
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by  some  rather  blunt  dei'lanifions  of  a  Gallicnn  fculing,  aa 
became  a  counsellor  of  the  rnrlitimcnt  of  Pans,  ngjiinst  the 
coiui  of  Rome;  and  the.  privilcfre  of  publication  was  soon 
withiiiawn  from  Sallo.'  It  h  said  that  he  had  the  spirit  to 
refuse  the  ofTer  of  continuing  fho  journal  under  a  prt^vions 
censoi'shi]) ;  and  it  passed  into  other  hands,  —  those  of  Gallois, 
who  continued  it  with  gi-cat  success.'  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  first  review,  withiu  a  few  months  of  its  origin,  was  silenced 
for  assHmiiig  loo  inipciions  an  authority  over  literatuiv,  and 
for  speaking  evil  of  dignities.  "  In  cunis  jam  Jove  diguus 
crat."  The  Journal  des  S(;avans,  incomparably  the  most 
ancieut  of  living  ri'viewa,  is  still  conspicuous  for  its  learning, 
its  can<lor,  and  its  freedom  from  those  stains  of  personal  and 
party  malice  which  deform  more  popular  works. 

26.  The  path  thus  oi)encd  to  all  that  could  tempt  a  man 
who  made  writing  his  profession  —  profit,  celebrity,  a  ,5,^^,, 
perpetnul  aiii)ej>nincc  in  the  public  eye,  the  facility  ecUbUKiwd 
of  pouring  forth  every  scattered  thought  of  his  own,  ^^  '^^^' 
the  power  of  revenge  upon  eveiy  enemy  —  could  not  fail  to 
tempt  more  conspicuous  men  than  Sallo  or  his  successor  Gal- 
lois.  Two  of  very  high  reputation,  at  least  of  reputation  that 
hence  became  very  high,  entered  it,  —  Bayle  and  Le  Clerc. 
The  former,  in  1684,  commenced  a  new  review,  —  Nouvelles 
de  la  R6j)ubli(iuc  des  Lettres.  lie  saw,  and  was  well  able  to 
improve,  the  op^iort unities  which  periodical  criticism  funn'slKxl 
to  a  miad  eminently  qualified  for  it;  extensively,  and,  in  some 
points,  deeply  learned ;  full  of  wit,  acutencss,  and  a  linppy 
talent  of  writing  in  a  lively  tone  without  the  insipidity  of  af- 
fected politeness.  The  sclrolar  and  philosopher  of  Kotterdam 
nad  a  rival  in  some  respects,  and  ultimately  an  adversary,  in 
A  neighboring  city.  Le  Clerc,  settled  at  Am.''tcrdam  ^^^  n., 
as  professor  of  belles-lettres  and  of  Hebrew  in  the  ci«r 
Arminian  seminary,  undertook  in  lG8fi,  at  the  age  of  tweiity- 
uine,  the  firet  of  those  three  celebrated  series  of  reviews  to 
which  he  owes  so  much  of  his  fame.  This  w*ii8  the  ISiblio- 
Iheque  Universelle,  in  all  the  early  volunjcs  of  which  La 
Croze,  a  much  inferior  person,  was  his  coadjutor,  |)ublislif<l 
monthly  in  a  veiy  email  form.      Le  Clerc  had  afterwards  a 

'  Ciiina«>t,  p.  28.     Sallo  hud  al«  nt-  lols."     Gnllnii"   l»  iwlcl    lo    linvB    l)«>™    x 

tjwkinl  ttie  JeHiiitM.  ciMiiljiitor  of  SnUo  fivtin    thi^  IwginntDff. 

»  Elop?  d«  0«Uo1j,  pur  Fiin(«m'llr,  In  nml  wnnc  dthcr*  arc  niuiK'd  by  Cuuiimt 

Iho  luttrr'i  wofta,  T0I.  T.  p.  IfiS.     niogre-  na  its  conlribiiUini,   miioui;  whom    wm 

plita  UulvcnaU*,  art*.  *'  StiLlo  "  imU ''  ual-  OomlwrvUle  uul  Clia^iclaiu 
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disagraemeDt  with  La  CnTze,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  6ib> 
liothtque  Universelle  (that  after  the  teath  volume)  is  chiefly 
his  own.  It  ceased  to  be  published  in  1693 ;  and  the  Biblio- 
theque  Choisie,  which  is,  perhaps,  even  a  more  known  work 
of  Le  Clerc,  did  not  commence  till  1703.  But  the  fulness, 
the  variety,  the  judicious  analysis  and  selection,  as  well  as  the 
value  of  the  original  remarks,  which  we  find  in  the  Biblio- 
theque  Universelle,  render  it  of  signal  utility  to  those  who 
would  embrace  the  literature  of  that  short  but  not  unimpor- 
tant period  which  it  illustrates. 

27.  Meantime  a  less  brilliant,  but  by  no  means  less  erudite, 
laipcki  review,  the  Leipsic  Acts,  had  commenced  in  Glerma- 
^(■-  ny.  The  first  volume  of  this  series  was  published 
in  1682.  But  being  written  in  Latin,  with  more,  regard  to 
the  past  than  to  the  growing  state  of  opinions,  and  conse- 
quently almost  excluding  the  most  attractive,  aiid  indeed,  th^ 
most  important  subjects,  with  a  Lutheran  spirit  of  unchange- 
able orthodoxy  in  religion,  and  with  an  absence  of  any  thing 
like  philosophy  or  even  connected  system  in  erudition,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  unreadable  books,  relatively  to  its  utility  in 
learning,  which  has  ever  fallen  into  my  hands.  Italy  had 
entered  earlier  on  this  critical  cai'cer :  the  Giornale  de'  Litte- 
rati  was  begun  at  Rome  in  1668;  the  Giornale  Veneto  de' 
Litterati,  at  Venice  in  1671.  They  continued  for  some  time, 
but  with  less  conspicuous  reputation  than  those  above  men- 
tioned. The  Mercure  Savant,  published  at  Amsterdam  in 
1684,  was  an  indifferent  production,  which  induced  Bayle  to 
set  up  his  own  Nouvelles  de  la  R6publique  des  Lettres  iu 
opposition  to  it.  Two  reviews  were  commenced  in  the  Grcr- 
man  language  within  the  seventeenth  century,  and  three  in 
English.  The  first  of  these  latter  was  the  Weekly  Memonals 
for  the  Ingenious,  London,  1 682.  Tliis,  I  believe,  lasted  but 
a  short  time.  It  was  followed  })y  one  entitled  The  Works  of 
the  Learned,  in  1691 ;  and  by  another,  called  History  of  the 
Works  of  the  Learned,  in  1699.' 

>  Jugler,  Ilist.  Litteraria,  cup.  9.  Bib-  to  hare  lasted  but  s  y«ar :  at  leant,  them 
liothique  UuivcTsclle,  xiii.  41.  (The  flrat  is  ooiy  one  volume  in  the  British  Museum, 
number  of  Weekly  Memorials  for  the  In-  The  Dniveisal  Illstorical  Bibliothique, 
genious  is  dated  Jan.  16, 1681-2 ;  and  the  whicli  l>egan  in  January,  1G86,  and  ex- 
first  book  reviewed  is  Ohristiani  Lilwrii  pired  in  March,  is  scarcely  worth  notice: 
Bi^Xio^t/Ua,  Utrecht,  1681.  The  editor  *'  ^  professedly  a  compilation  Srom  tbt 
proposes  to  transcribe  from  the  Journal  foreign  reviews  The  IHstory  of  toe  Wort* 
des  *^vans  whatever  is  most  valuable;  ^l^"  I^?**}'  PubUfhed  monthly  from 
ud  bTfor  the  greater  part  of  the  articlei  JP  *9  }T]h  '»»»«'>  "«>"  respectable ; 
caUte  to  foreign  booliji.Ibjaif-TlBW«eeiiu  tbougb  iu  thk  also  a  very  buse  piupottWD 
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28.  Bnjle  had  first  liecome  known  in  168 
Diversea  sur  la  Comete  de  1680;    a  work  wbioh  I 
am  not  sure  that  he  ever  decide<lJy  surpassed. 
IMirpose  is  one  Iwrdly  worthy,  we  should  imagtue,  to  °°  ">• 
em))Ioy  him ;  siiice  tliase  wlio  could  read  and  reiisoo 

were  not  likely  to  lie  afrtud  of  comets,  and  those  who  could 
do  neither  would  be  little  the  better  for  hiH  book.  But,  with 
tills  ostensible  aim,  IJayle  had  others  in  view  :  it  gave  8coi>e 
to  his  keen  observation  of  mankind,  if  we  may  use  the  word 
"observation"  for  that  whifh  be  chiefly  derived  from  modem 
books,  and  to  the  «dm  ])liilosophy  wliich  he  professed.  There 
is  less  of"  the  love  of  parado.x,  leas  of  a  cavilling  IVrrhoiiism, 
and,  though  miich  difTusenef^s,  less  of  |>udantry  and  irrelevant 
in8t4U)ces,  in  tlie  Pensees  Diverses  than  in  his  greater  work. 
It  exposed  him,  however,  to  controversy ;  Jurleu,  a  French 
mini&ter  in  Holland,  the  champion  of  Calvinistic  orthodo.\y, 
waged  a  war  that  was  only  terminated  with  their  lives  ;  and 
Bayle's  Defence  of  the  Thoughts  on  the  Couiet  is  full  as  long 
as  the  original  performance,  but  fai-  less  entertaining. 

29.  He  now  projected  an  immort^xl  undertaking, — the  Hia- 
torieal  and  Critical  Dictionary.  Morcri,  a  laborious  hik  oto- 
ftcribe,  had  published,  in  IfiT^j,  a  kind  of  encyclope-  '*™"7 
die  dictionary,  —  biographical,  historical,  and  geographical. 
Bayle  professed  to  lill  up  the  numerous  deficiencies,  and  to 
rectify  the  errors  of  this  compiler.  It  is  hard  to  place  hia 
dictionary,  which  api>eared  in  11)1)4,  under  any  distinct  he^id 
in  a  literAry  classificatiou  wliiili  does  not  make  a  separata 
chapter  for  lexicography.  It  is  almost  e<iually  ditlicuh  tt>  give 
a  general  chanicter  of  this  mtmy-colored  web,  which  gi-c-at 
einidition,  and  still  greater  acuteness  and  sirejigth  of  mind, 
wove  for  the  hist  yeare  of  tlie  seventeenth  century.  The 
learning  of  Biiyle  was  copious,  especially  iu  what  was  most  pe- 
etiliarly  recpiir-ed, —  the  controversies,  the  anecdotes,  the  mia- 
cclhinoous  facts  and  sentences,  scattered  over  the  vast  surtlu'e 
of  literature  for  two  preceding  centuries.  In  that  of  antiqui- 
ty he  was  less  profoundly  versed  ;  yet  so  quick  in  aj)()licalion 
of  lus  cUujsical  stores,  that  he  jiasses  for  a  Ijetter  scholar  than 
be  was.     Hia  original  design  may  have  been  only  to  fill  up 

Ui  g]vpfi  to  frruiCTi  workx,  f\n*l  probnbly  on  rr'Tifwt'riel'inni  Inrcrprwlnj?  hU  j(ul)^ii<.nt : 

the  fredit  of  Contiiii-Mtnl  jounmls.     The  if  ;in_y  hitL-^lw  fWR-fittihlo,  It  in  lowrtnli' whni 

bftolt.^  reviuwril  itrv   nultienillH,   MUil  tliui-  VM  lh«n  rnlliHl   the  lilwml  nidis ;  but,  foff 

ni'inly  of  a  loarnwl  claM.    TKu  &rruunt«  Mm  niii.-'t  pivrl, 'hu  ruin  luloplinHa  to.pinik 

glTau  or  tlii'Ui  <u«  elUvOy  kualj  tlval ;  UU)  fiiiforabljf  uf  every  ooo  —  1842.J 
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tliG  deflfionci€«  of  Moreri ;  bwt  a  tnlnd  so  fertile  and  exeor- 
tive  cou]d  not  bo  restrained  in  sncli  limit*.  We  nmy  tiinl, 
liowovcr,  in  (Lis,  nn  ajwlugy  for  tlie  numerous  omi*siinia  of 
Bayle,  wliicli  wouM,  in  h  writer  aliwlutely  original,  seem  both 
ca|)rifious  nml  unaccountahlo.  Vic  never  can  aniieipntc  with 
oonfldence  that  we  shall  (ind  any  name  in  liis  dictirtnary.  The 
notes  are  most  fi'er|ucntly  nnronnectcd  with  the  life  to  which 
they  are  nppendctl ;  eo  that,  under  a  name  uninterrsting  to 
us,  or  ina]>|H)sile  to  our  purnose,  we  may  be  led  into  the  inch- 
est vein  of  the  author's  fine  i'enw)ning  or  lively  wit.  Bayle  is 
•dtnind^le  in  cxjtosinj^  the  tVjIUicies  of  doj^tnatism,  ttie  perplex- 
ities of  philosopliy,  the  weaknesses  of  those  who  atl'ect  to 
guide  the  opinions  of  miinkind.  But,  wsintinp  the  necessary 
condition  of  i^wxl  reasoninp, — an  earnest  desire  to  reaj*on  well, 
a  mor»J  rectitude  fmm  which  the  love  of  truth  must  spring, — 
he  oflen  avails  himself  of  petty  cavils,  and  U'comtta  dogmatical 
in  his  very  doubts.  A  more  sincere  spirit  of  iwpiiry  could 
not  have  suffered  a  man  of  his  penetrating;  genius  U>  accpiiesco, 
even  contingently,  in  so  superficial  a  scheino  as  the  Mnni- 
chcan.  The  sophistry  of  Bayle,  however,  bears  no  pmpoilioii 
to  his  just  and  acute  observiitioua.  Still  less  excuse  can  l)0 
admitted  for  his  indecency,  which  almost  assumes  the  cha- 
racter of  monomania,  so  invariably  does  it  recur,  even  wbero 
tbcfG  is  least  pretext  for  it. 

30.  The  Jugemcns  des  Stjavans  by  Baillet  (published  ia 
ifetttot:  1G85  and  1G80),  the  Polyhistor  of  Morhof  in  IC.K9 
Unrbot  gf^  certainly  works  of  criticism  as  well  5UJ  of  biblio- 
graphy. But  neither  of  these  writers,  especially  tlic  latter, 
are  of  much  authority  in  matters  of  taste:  their  eru<lition  was 
very  extensive,  tlieir  abilities  respectable,  since  they  were 
able  to  produce  such  useful  and  eomprehensive  works ;  but 
they  do  not  greatly  serve  to  enlighten  or  correct  our  judgments, 
nor  is  the  original  matter  in  any  considerable  pmpoition  to 
Ibnt  which  they  have  derived  from  otiicrs.  I  have  tukeo 
Dotice  of  l)oth  these  in  my  preface. 

31.  France  was  very  fruitful  of  that  miscellaneona  litera- 
tui"e,  which,  desultory  and  amusing,  ha<  the  ndvaatago 
of  remaining  better  in  the  memory  than  more  syj*te- 

mntic  lxM)ks,  and,  in  tact,  is  generally  found  to  supply  ilie  man 
of  extensive  knowledge  with  the  materials  of  his  conversation, 
as  well  as  to  till  the  vacancies  of  his  deefwr  studies.  The 
piemoirs,  the  letters,  the  travels,  the  dialogues  otal  essays, 
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which  ini<»ht  l)e  rangcil  in  so  large  a  class  ns  that  wo  now 
ptV9  ill  review,  ai"C  too  numerous  to  he  mentioned ;  and  it  must 
be  inulei'st4>0(l  that  most  of  them  are  less  in  request  even 
Amou^  tite  studious  than  tliey  were  in  tlic  last  eenluiy.  One 
giYMip  hU't  acquired  tlic  distinctive  name  of  Ana, — the  reported 
converaiition,  the  talile-talk,  of  the  learned.  Several  of  those 
belong  to  llkB  Ut«t  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  or  the  first  of 
the  next,  —  tlie  Smlij^erana,  the  Perroniana,  the  I'ithieana,  the 
NaudiPana.  the  Casauhoniana ;  the  last  of  tviiieh  are  not  con- 
versational, but  fnigiaenu  collected  from  the  commonplace 
books  and  loose  papers  of  Isajie  Casaulton.  Two  iwliecliona 
of  the  present  period  are  very  well  known,  —  tlie  Mcnagi- 
aiin,  and  the  Alelanges  de  Litterature  par  Vigiieul-JIarville; 
which  differs,  indeed,  fram  the  rest  in  not  being  re|)orted  by 
others,  but  published  by  the  autlior  himself,  yet  comes  so  near 
in  8|jirit  and  manner  tiiat  we  may  phu'e  it  in  the  same  class. 
The  Alena-jiana  has  the  common  fault  of  these  Ana,  that  it 
rather  dis,'i,>points  expectation,  and  does  not  give  us  as  much 
now  learning  as  the  name  of  its  author  seems  to  promise  ; 
but  it  is  amusing,  full  of  light  anondote  of  a  literary  kind,  and 
interesting  to  all  who  love  the  recollections  of  tluit  generation. 
VigneuUMarville  is  an  imaginary  person  :  the  author  of  the 
Melanges  de  Lill^rature  is  D'Argonne,  a  Benedictine  of 
Kouen.  This  Iwiok  hits  been  mucli  esteemed :  the  mask  gives 
courage  to  tjie  author,  who  writes  not  unlike  a  IJenetlitrtino, 
but  with  a  general  lone  of  independent  thinking,  united  to 
good  judgment  and  a  tolerably  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
Btate  of  literature.  He  had  eiilered  iuto  the  religious  pmfes- 
sion  raliier  late  in  life.  Tiie  Chevneana  and  Segraisiana, 
especially  tl»e  latter,  are  of  little  value.  The  Parrhiisiana  of 
Le  Clerc  are  less  amusing  and  less  miscellaneous  than  soinff 
of  tlie  Ana;  but,  in  all  liis  writings,  there  is  a  love  of  truth, 
and  a  zeal  agjiinst  those  wiio  obstruct  inquiry,  which,  to  conge- 
nial spirit.^,  is  as  plea'^ing  aa  it  is  aure  to  render  him  obiiox 
iotis  to  opiiO'sitc  tempers. 

32.  The  eharaiiteristics  of  English  writers  in  the  first  divi 
BJon  of  the   century  were   not   maintaine<l    in    the 
Becoud;   though  tlie  change,  ius  was  natunil,  did  not  ntjie'n 
come   on   by  very  rapid  steps.     The  pedimtry  of    J^^ 
unauthorized    Laliuisms,  the  affectation  of  singular 
and  not  guni'rally  intelligible  words  from  other  sources,  the 
love  of  qiuiiiil  plirases,  straiige  analogies,  .and  ambitious  effurU 
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tit  antitheses,  gave  way  by  dc{»rccfl :  n  greater  oase  of  wrfting 
was  what  the  public  di^inanded,  and  what  the  writers  after  tho 
llustoratiou  (^onglit  to  attain;  they  were  more  strictly  idifima- 
tic  and  English  than  their  predecessors.  But  this  ease  some- 
times became  negligence  and  feebleness,  and  often  turned  to 
coarseness  and  viilgnrity.  The  language  of  S6rign6  and 
Hamilton  is  eminently  colloqnial ;  scatve  a  turn  oo'urs  in 
their  writings  which  they  woidd  not  have  use<l  in  fivrailiar 
Bociety  ;  bnt  theirs  was  the  eolloquy  of  the  gods,  oure  of  men: 
their  idiom,  though  still  simple  and  French,  had  Ixion  refined 
in  the  saloons  of  Paris  by  that  instinctive  rejection  of  nil  that 
is  low  which  the  fine  tact  of  accomplished  women  dictHles; 
while  in  our  own  contemporary  writei-s,  with  little  exception, 
there  is  what  defaces  the  dialogue  of  our  comedy, — a  tone  not 
BO  much  of  provincialism,  or  even  of  what  is  called  the  lan- 
guage of  the  common  people,  as  of  one  mnch  worse,  the  drcga 
of  vulgar  ribaldry,  which  a  gentleman  roust  clear  from  tufi 
conversation  before  he  can  assert  that  name.  Nor  was  this 
confined  to  those  who  led  irregular  lives :  the  general  nintiners 
being  unpolished,  we  find  in  the  writings  of  the  cler 
wherever  they  are  polemic  or  satirical,  the  same  lendency 
what  is  adied  sinnij ;  a  word  widch,  as  itself  belongs  to  tlie" 
vociibulary  it  denotes,  I  use  with  some  unwilllnguuss.  The 
pattern  of  bad  writing  in  this  respect  was  Sir  Roger  L'l'^s- 
trange :  his  JEsop's  Fables  will  present  every  thing  that  is 
hostile  to  good  taste ;  yet,  by  a  certain  wit  and  rea<liness  in 
raillery,  L'Estrnnge  was  a  popular  writer,  and  may  even  now 
he  read,  i>erlmp9,  with  some  amusement.  The  translation  of 
Don  Quixote,  published  in  1682,  may  also  l>e  specified  as 
incredibly  vulgar.  And  without  the  least  perception  of  the  ton* 
which  the  original  author  has  preserved. 

33.  We  can  produce,  nevertheless,  several  names  of  thooe 
who  laid  the  foundations  at  least,  and  indeed  fur> 
nishcd  examples,  of  gixid  style ;  some  of  them  among 
the  greatest,  for  other  merits,  in  our  literature,  Hobbos  is 
perhaps  the  fir^t  of  whom  we  can  stiictly  say,  that  he  is  a 
good  English  writer:  for  the  excellent  ])assage8  of  Hooker, 
Sidney,  Raleigh,  Bacon,  Taylor,  Cliillingworth,  and  cithers  of 
the  Eli/abethan  or  the  first  Stuart  jierioil,  are  not  suffiirient  to 
cstttldish  their  claim;  a  good  writer  being  one  whose  compo- 
sition is  nearly  uniform,  and  who  never  sinks  to  su<'.h  inferi- 
ority or  negligence  as  we  must  confess  in  most  of  these.     't» 
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mfike  8uHi  a  writer,  tlie  alocnce  of  gross  faults  is  full  ns  ne- 
ccssjiry  a3  ftftual  beauties :  vre  are  not  j'ud^ng  ns  of  poets,  bv 
the  highest  flight  of  their  genius,  and  forgiving  all  the  rest, 
hut  as  of  a  sum  of  positive  and  negative  qnanlilies,  where  the 
latter  coimterijalance  and  eftjjee  an  etjual  portion  of  the  for- 
raor.  HobheH  is  clear,  preci.se,  spirited,  and,  above  all,  five, 
in  general,  from  the  faults  of  his  predecessors ;  his  language 
is  sensibly  less  obsolete ;  he  is  never  vulgsir ;  raiely,  if  ever, 
quaint  or  jHjdantic. 

34.  Cowlej's  prose,  very  unlike  his  verse,  as  Johnson  lias 
observed,  is  perspicuous  and  unaffected.  His  few 
essays  may  even  he  reckoned  among  the  earliest  *'"' 
models  of  good  writing.  In  that,  especially,  on  the  death  of 
Cromwell,  itill,  losing  his  composure,  he  falls  a  little  into  the 
vnlgar  style  towards  the  close,  we  tind  an  absence  of  pedant- 
ry, an  ease  and  graceful  choice  of  idiom,  an  unstudied 
harmony  of  periods,  which  had  been  perceived  in  very  few 
writers  of  the  two  preceding  reigns.  "  His  thought.s,"  says 
Johnson,  "are  natural,  and  his  style  has  a  smooth  and  placid 
equability  which  has  never  yet  attained  its  due  commendation. 
Kothing  is  far-sought  or  hard-labored  ;  but  all  is  easy  without 
feebleness,  and  familiar  without  grossne^s." 

3.5.  Evelyn  wrote  in  1C51  a  little  piece,  purporting  to  be  Ati 
account  of  Entdand  by  a  Frenchman.  It  is  very  _  , 
severe  on  our  manners,  especially  m  Ijondon  ;  Im 
abhorrence  of  the  late  revolutions  in  church  and  state  conspir- 
ing with  his  natural  politeness,  which  he  had  lately  improved 
by  foreign  travel.  It  is  worth  reading  as  illustrative  of  social 
history;  but  I  chiefly  mention  it  here  on  account  of  the 
polish  and  gcntlem:udy  elegance  of  the  style,  which  very 
few  had  hitheilo  regarded  in  such  light  compositions.  An 
answer  by  some  indignant  patriot  has  been  reprinted  together 
with  this  ])amphlet  of  Evelyn,  and  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
bestial  ribalilry  which  our  ancestors  seem  to  have  taken  for 
vit.'  The  later  writings  of  Evelyn  are  sufch  as  his  character 
Had  habits  would  lead  us  to  expect;  but  I  am  not  aware  that 
tliey  often  rist;  above  that  respectable  level,  nor  are  their  sub- 
jects such  as  to  require  an  elevated  style. 

_i_  S6.  Every  poem  and  play  of  Drjden,  as  they  encccssively 
Bpeared,  was  U8here<l  into  the  world  by  one  of  those  prefaces 

Tmd  dedications  wliich  have  made  him  celebrated  as  a  critic 
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nr  poQtry  nnJ  n  ma'^tcr  of  Ujo  English  lan^iiAge.  The  Rssaj 
on  Jlfjitnatic  Poesy,  ami  its  sub^eqiient  Defence, 
ilin  Ori>;in  and  Pfogress  of  Satire,  the  Par:dlel  of 
Poetry  and  Painting,  tlie  Life  of  Plutartih,  nnd  other  thin;»3 
uf  initiur  imiHM'tauce,  all  prefixed  to  some  moi-e  extensive 
work,  coniiileto  the  catalogue  of  liis  [iroie.  The  atyle  of  Dry- 
dun  WiW  very  suijcrior  to  any  that  England  had  seeu.  Not 
conversant  with  our  old  writers,  so  little,  in  fact,  us  to  find 
the  I'orntnon  phrsvses  of  the  Klizahetlian  aiju  iminteltigilde,'  lio 
followed  the  taste  of  Charles's  reign  in  eninlating  the  |>olitc.st 
and  most  |>o|iidar  writers  in  the  French  ]au;»iia;je.  He  seems 
to  havo  formed  hira-*elf  on  Montaigne,  Bal^iic,  and  Voiluru ; 
lint  so  ready  was  liiii  invention,  so  vigorous  his  judgment,  so 
complete  his  ma^tci^  over  hi.s  native  tongne,  that,  in  point  of 
style,  he  must  be  reckoned  above  all  the  three.  He  had  tlie 
euMe  of  ]Mont!iij»ne  withont  his  negligence,  and  cmbarniiwed 
BtriiL-lure  of  perioiU;  he  had  the  dignity  of  Balzac,  with  mora 
varied  cadence.*,  and  without  his  hyperbolical  tumor ;  the  un- 
expected tnrna  of  Voiture,  without  hi.s  atfectjuion,  and  air  of 
etfoi-t.  In  the  dedicatioiid,  especially,  wo  find  par;»graplia 
of  extraordinary  gi-aiHifulnoas,  such  as  possibly  have  never 
been  siii'pjwscd  in  our  language.  The  prefitces  are  evidently 
written  in  a  more  negligent  style :  he  seuias,  like  MontjiigncT 
to  eonvoi-se  \vilh  the  reiyler  from  his  ann-chair,  and  pn^es 
onward  with  little  eoinieclion  from  one  subject  to  another.' 
In  addressing  a  patron,  a  dilferent  line  is  observable;  ho 
comas  with  the  respectful  air  which  the  occasion  seems  to 
d«mnnd  :  but  though  I  do  not  think  that  Dryden  ever,  in 
Lingnage,  forgets  his  own  position,  we  must  confess,  that  the 
rtattery  Ls  sometimes  palpably  untrue,  and  always  otTonsively 
inilelieale.  The  dedication  of  the  Mock  Astrologer  to  tlie 
Duke  of  Newcastle  is  a  masterpiece  of  fine  writing ;  and 
the  subject  better  deserved  these  lavish  commendationa  than 
most  who  received  them.  Th;it  of  the  State  of  Innocence  to 
the  Duchess  of  York  is  also  very  well  written ;  but  the  adu- 
lation is  excessive.  It  appears  to  me,  that,  after  the  Ke volu- 
tion, Dryden  took  less  pains  with  his  style':    U>e  colloquial 
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vulifariams,  and  these  are  not  wanting  even  in  his  earlier 
prefaces,  become  more  frequent;  his  period:*  are  often  of  more 
slovenly  construction ;  he  forgets,  even  in  his  dedications,  tiiat 
lie  is  stnndin;:  before  a  lord.  Thus,  remarking  on  the  account 
Andnjinache  gives  to  Hector  of  her  own  liiutory,  he  observes, 
in  a  style  i-ather  unworthy  of  him,  "  The  devil  was  in  Hector 
if  he  knew  not  all  tliis  matter  iw  well  as  she  who  told  it  hinn, 
for  she  had  been  Ids  bed-fcUow  for  many  years  togetlier ;  and, 
if  he  knew  it  then,  it  must  be  confessed  tliat  Homer  in  tlijs 
long  digression  has  rather  given  us  liia  own  character  tlian 
that  of  the  fair  bdy  whom  he  paints." ' 

37.  His  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy,  published  in  16G8,  was 
reprinted  sixteen  years  afterwards  ;  and  it  is  ciiriona  y,,  ^^^ 
to  observe  the  changes  wliieh  Dryden  made  in  tlie  on  Dram* 
expression.  Jlidone  h.ns  carefully  noted  all  these:  *  °"'' 
they  show  both  the  care  tlie  author  took  with  his  own  style, 
atid  the  chanfro  which  was  grsuhially  working  in  the  English 
language.'  Tiie  Anglicism  of  terminating  tlie  sentence  with 
a  preposition  is  rejected.*  Thus  "  I  cannot  think  so  contempti- 
bly of  the  age  I  Uve  in,"  is  exchanged  for  "  the  age  in  which 
I  live."  "A  deeper  expression  of  belief  tlian  all  the  actor 
can  persuade  us  to,"  is  altered,  "c^xn  insinuate  into  us."  And, 
though  the  old  form  continued  in  use  long  aflcr  the  time  of 
Dryden,  it  has,  of  late  years,  l>een  reckoned  iuelegjinl,  ami 
proscribed  in  all  ca-ses,  poriiaps  with  an  unnecessary  fastidious- 
ness, to  which  I  have  not  uniformly  deferred ;  since  our  Lan- 
guage is  of  a  Teutonic  structure,  and  the  rules  of  Latin  or 
Prencli  grammar  are  not  always  to  bind  ua. 

38.  This  Essay  on  Dnimatic  Poesy  is  written  in  dialogue ; 
Diyden  liimself,  under  the  name  of  Ncander,  being  imp,^,^ 
probably  one  of  the  speakers.    It  turns  on  the  use  meDWin 
of  rhyme  in  tragedy,  on  the  observation  of  the  uni-       '  ^ 
ties,  and  on  some  other  theatrical  questions,     Dryden,  at  this 
time,  was  favorable  to  rhymed  tragedies,  which  bis  practice 


>  Vol.  HI,  p.  286.  Ttilx  lj)  In  ths  dnlica- 
Hon  of  \ue  third  MLwcUnuy  lo  lioril  Ibit- 
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fiipporto^.  Sir  "Robert  Iloward  Laving  written  Boroe  obeemt 
tioua  on  that  pssay,  and  taken  a  different  riew  as  to  rhjTiie, 
Dryclen  puV>lislied  a  defence  of  his  essay  in  a  masterly  style 
of  cuttmg  sconn,  but  one  hardly  justified  by  the  tone  of  th«5 
ciilicism,  which  had  Ijeen  very  civil  towards  him ;  and,  bs  ho 
was  ap|)arcntly  in  the  wrong,  the  air  of  superiority  seems  the 
more  misplaced. 

89.  Drydcn,  as  a  critic,  is  not  to  be  nnmberei!  with  those 
Bli  critical  wlio  have  sounded  the  depths  of  the  human  niitid : 
*'"™'"-  liardly  with  tliose  who  analyze  the  langnage  and 
eenti.Tients  of  poeta,  and  teach  othei's  to  judge  by  showing 
why  they  have  judgwl  themselves.  He  ecatters  remarks 
Bometimes  too  indelinite,  sometimes  too  arbitrary;  yet  his 
predominating  good  sense  colors  the  wliole:  we  find  in  them 
no  perj)lexing  subtiity,  no  cloudy  nonsense,  no  paradoxes  and 
heresiea  in  ta-ste  to  revolt  us.  Those  be  has  made  on  transla- 
tion  in  the  preface  to  that  of  Ovid's  Episitleg  are  vKlualde. 
**No  man,"  he  says,  "is  capable  of  translating  poctrj',  who, 
besides  a  genius  to  that  art,  is  not  a  master  both  of  his 
author's  language  and  of  liia  own.  Nor  must  we  undcrslanil 
the  language  only  of  the  i>oet,  but  his  particular  turn  of 
thougl»fs  and  expression,  which  are  the  characters  that  distin- 
guish and  as  it  were  individuate  him  from  all  other  writers."' 
We  cannot  pay  Drjden  the  compliment  of  saying  that  lie 
gave  the  exnmple  as  well  as  precept,  especially  in  his  Virgil. 
He  did  not  scruple  to  copy  Segrais  in  his  discourse  on  Epio 
Poetry.  *  Ilim  I  follow,  and  what  I  borrow  from  him  am 
ready  to  acknowledge  to  him ;  for,  impartially  speaking,  the 
French  arc  as  much  belter  critics  than  the  English  aa  they 
are  worse  poet?."' 

40.  The  greater  part  of  his  critical  writings  relates  to  the 
drama,  a  subject  with  which  be  was  very  conversant;  but  he 
had  some  considerable  prejudices :  he  seems  never  to  have 
felt  the  transcendent  excellence  of  Shakspeare;  and  som<'- 
timcs,  perliaj)8,  his  own  opinions,  if  not  feigued,  are  biassed  by 
that  sort  of  self-<lefence  to  which  he  thought  himself  driven 
in  the  prefaces  to  his  several  plays.  He  had  many  enemies  on 
the  watch :  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  KeliearMd,  a  satin:  of 
great  wit,  had  exposed  to  ridicule  the  heroic  tnigedies;'  and 


•  Vol.  m.  p.  19. 

»  P.  460. 

*  Thh  •omcdjr  »u  pnblLihml  In  1673 : 
tbe  porodlei  u«  uuui&ag;  uid,  Iboagh 


parod;  b  tha  moat  aoAit  wmpmi  Uul 
tiillrul*  csn  uw,  tbcj  lire  In  moat  In- 
■tjinccK  wiuTtuii«d  by  the  original.  ^Jtit 
wLetber  ha  rewmbkK  Drydcn  or  Del,  It  • 
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mnny  wore  afterwards  rcafly  to  forget  ttie  nieritfl  of  the  poet 
ill  the  dditiqtiencies  of  the  politiciiui.  "What  Vii'gil  wrote," 
he  pays,  "in  t!ie  vigor  of  his  age,  in  plenty  and  in  ease,  I  havo 
■nndertaken  to  translate  in  my  declining  years;  stniggling 
"with  wants,  oppressed  by  sickness,  curbed  in  my  genius,  liable 
to  1)0  misconstrued  in  all  I  write  ;  and  my  judges,  if  they  are 
not  very  equitable,  already  pi-ejudiced  against  me  by  the  lying 
chanictLT  which  has  been  given  them  of  my  morals."' 

41.  Dryden  will  hardlj  be  charged  with  al»a,mloiiing  too 
hastily  our  national  credit,  when  he  said  the  French  Rjni»ron 
were  better  critics  than  the  Knglish.  We  had  t^g"**- 
scarcely  any  tiling  worthy  of  notice  to  allege  beyond  his  own 
writings.  The  Theatrtim  Poetnrum  by  Philips,  nephew  of 
Milton,  is  superficial  in  every  respect.  Thomas  Rymer,  best 
known  to  mankind  as  the  editor  of  the  Foedera,  but  a  strenu- 
OU9  advocate  for  the  Aristotelian  principles  in  the  drama,  pub- 
lished, iu  1678,  The  Tragedies  of  the  last  Age  considered 
and  examined  by  the  Pradice  of  the  Ancients,  and  by  the 
('onirnon  Sense  of  all  Ages.  This  contains  a  censure  of 
some  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Shakspcare  and  Jon- 
son.  "  I  have  chiefly  <;onsidered  the  fable  or  plot,  which  all 
conclude  to  be  the  soul  of  a  tragedy,  which  with  the  ancieuta 
is  always  found  to  be  a  reasonable  soul,  but  with  us  for  the 
most  part  a  brutish,  and  ofVen  w^n-se  than  brutish."*  I  have 
read  only  his  triticisms  on  the  Maid's  Tragedy,  King  and  No 
King,  and  Kollo ;  and,  as  the  conduct  and  cliaracters  of  tJI 
three  are  far  enough  from  being  invulnenvble,  it  is  not  surpria- 
ing  that  Rymer  has  often  well  exposed  them. 

42.  Next  to  Dryden,  the  second  place  among  the  polite 
writers  of  the  period  from  the  Restoration  to  the  end  g,^  wmum 
of  the  century  has  commonly  been  given  to  Sir  Wil-  Tompio"» 
liam  Temple.     His  Miscellanies,  to  which  principal-       ^*' 

ly  this  praise  belongs,  are  not  reeommen<lod  by  more  erudition 
than  a  retired  statesman  might  acquire  with  no  great  expense 
of  time,  nor  by  much  originality  of  reflection.  But,  if  Temfde 
has  not  profbtuid  knowledge,  he  tunis  all  be  possesses  well  to 
ccount;  if  his  thoughts  are  not  very  striking,  they  are  coto- 
tnnnly  just     lie  has  less  eloquence  than  Bolingbroke,  but  ia 


wrr  ponik!  p«tmn»g» :  the  charartiT  U 
aaiii  bv  .Iiihiiaoit  to  liuTe  bcoa  fll(vU>hL,il 
Air  naiviiiint:  but  I  inuib  ilriubt  tlila 
npoit.    UuivuiiDl  biul  btttfu  ilemi  doiimi 


ynrfi  bvfiire  the  KoboannU  wiik  published, 
anJ  coiitj  boTe  liueii  1-  do  mjr  obnomljiu 
to  itr  naUru, 
■  Vol.  lU  p.  607  'PI 
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alBO  Tree  from  bis  restlessness  and  wtentntion.  Miicii  also, 
wliii'h  now  appears  superficial  in  Temple's  historical  surveys, 
Wiu*  far  less  tainilitir  in  his  age  :  he  has  the  merit  of  a  compre>- 
lirrisive  and  a  candid  tiiind.  Ilia  stvlc;,  to  which  we  Aiiouid 
]>Hrticularly  refer,  will  he  found,  in  curapnrlson  with  his  cou- 
temitorarics,  liighly  (tolislied,  and  isustuined  with  more  et{uaiii 
lity  than  they  preserve,  remote  from  any  thing  either  peilaniic 
or  hiimhic.  The  periixls  are  studiouidy  rhythaiiud  ;  yet  they 
want  the  variety  and  peculiar  charm  that  we  admire  in  thot«e 
ol'  Dryden. 

4;j.  Locke  ia  certainly  a  good  writer,  relatively  to  the 
8tji«  of  greater  part  of  liis  conteraix>rarie8 :  his  phun  and 
UxtB.  nianly  scnlencea  often  give  us  pleasure  by  the  word- 
ing alone.  But  he  lias  some  defects:  in  his  p]ssay  on  tlie 
Ilunum  Understanding,  lie  is  often  too  iigiinitive  for  the  sub- 
ject. In  all  Ids  writings,  and  esipecially  in  the  Treali.sc  on 
Kdiication.  he  is  oci'iisionally  negligent,  and  tliough  rot  vul' 
gar,  at  least  according  to  the  idiom  of  his  age,  slovenly  in  the 
structure  of  Ivis  sentences  as  well  as  the  choice  of  his  wonls : 
he  is  not,  in  mere  style,  very  forcible,  and  certaiuly  not  very 
elegjint. 

41.  The  Essays  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie  are  empty  and 
HrOKoiw  dirtuse:  the  style  is  full  of  peilantic  words  to  a  d«- 
Mwkeiiiie's  gree  of  harlKirism;    and,  though  tlujy  woi*  chiefly 

"*'  written  after  the  Ilevohition,  he  seems  to  have  whol- 
ly formed  himself  on  the  older  writers,  such  as  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  or  even  I'cllluim.  lie  affects  the  olwoktc  and 
unpli'fL^ing  termination  of  the  tiiinl  pereon  of  the  verb  in  elft, 
which  M'ai  going  out  of  use  even  in  the  pulpit,  liesides  other 
rust  of  archaism.'  Nothing  can  be  more  utdike  the  tuanuer 
of  Dryden,  I-ocke,  or  Temple.  In  his  nmttcr  he  seems  a 
mere  declaimer,  an  if  the  world  would  any  longer  enrhiro  llio 
triviiU  morality  which  the  sixteenth  century  had  liorrowed 
from  Scnecn,  or  the  dull  ethics  of  sermons.  It  is  prolialilo, 
that,  as  IVLifkenzie  wiis  a  man  who  ha<l  seen  and  rejid  much, 
he  must  have  some  better  p^issagea  than  I  have  found  in 
glaneing  siiortly  at  his  works.  Ilis  countryman,  Andrew 
An4i*iT  Fhtiher,  is  a  better  master  of  English  style:  he 
ni-teber      writes  with  purity,  clearness,  luid  spirit;    but   thfl 

I  [It  moiit  he  rontwiUM!  that  tfwfainn»  It  fa  naimly  yaC  iUiUM)4,  »l  Icnet  In  rrrj 

Of  tlitjs  bmninntioa,  thniigh  lint  rrv<jueTit,  i^ru  fniClitg«.     Rut  th<*- iinp1i>A»iMK-/iuiJil 

may  he  round  in  Iha  flri-t  vuirj  of  i)M>rK«  of  Ih  is  aauiDuiout  utyi-uUua.  —  IH^.I 
[11.,  uc  «T«u  kt«r.    In  tlw  aiixiUary  JiaUi, 
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8JiI)s<ance  is  so  murh  before  liia  eyes,  tliat  he  is  little  solicitous 
alKiiit  latifrtiagc,  Arul  a  siniilHr  clmracfor  iniiy  lie  given  to 
tniiny  of  the  jwlitical  tracts  in  the  n-'ign  of  AVilli;ira.  They 
are  well  cxpresseil  for  th^ir  piir|>one ;  th(^ir  Knn;li8ii  is  jht- 
spiciioiis,  utmfrt'cti'd,  ortun  tbrcible,  and,  upon  the  whole,  niiieh 
superior  to  timt  of  .-iimiiiir  writings  in  the  ivipn  of  Cli:ule8: 
l»ul  they  do  not  chiiUenge  a  plaie  of -wliit-h  their  atilhors  nnver 
dreamed;  they  aie  not  to  be  counted  iu  the  polite  literature 
of  England. 

45,   I  may  have  overlooked,  or  even  never  known,  some 
hooks  of  sufficient  value  to  deserve  mention ;  and  I  regret  tluit 
the  list  of  miscellaneous  literature  should  he  so  s^hort.     Hut  it 
must  be  confessed  that  our  goUlen  age  did  not  l>fgin  before 
the  eiglifeenth  century,  and  then  with  him  who   has   never 
since  been  rivalled  in  grme,  hnmur,  and  invention,    ^vhiumi'b 
Walton's  Comiilete  Angler,  iiuhlished  in  1(153,  neem»,  Cumpk-w 
by  the  title,  a  strange  choice  out  of  idl  the  books  of    ^"f'"- 
half  a  century;   yet  its  gimplicity,  its  sweetness,  its  natunJ 
grace,  and  happy  intermixture  of  graver  strains  with  the  pre- 
cepts  of  angling,  have  rendered  this  book  desurvedly  ftupular, 
and  a  mold  which  one  of  the  most  famous  among  our  late 
philosophers,  and  a  successful  disciple  of  Isaac  Walton  in  his 
favorite  ail,  has  condescended  to  imitate. 

4C.  A  book,  not  indeed  i-cmari«ible  for  its  style,  but  ouo 
wliich  I  could  hanlly  mention  iu  any  less  miscellaue-  wimn,., 
ous  Hia|iter  than  the  present,  —  though,  since  it  was  Ne» 
jiubli.''hed  in  1G38,  it  ought  to  have  been  incntioned 
liefore,  —  is  Wilkins's  Discovery  of  a  New  AVorhl,  or  a  Dis- 
cburse tending  to  prove  that  it  is  probiihle  there  may  bn  anoth- 
er hiibilabie  World  in  the  Moon,  with  ii  Discoui-se  concerning 
the  Possibility  of  a  Passag<i  thither.  This  is  one  of  the  biriha 
of  that  iucjuiring  sjiirit,  that  disdmn  of  ancient  pi'ejudice,  which 
the  seventeenth  century  preduced.  IJaoon  was  undi»ubl<dly 
the  father  of  it  in  England  ;  but  Kepler,  and,  aliove  all,  Gali- 
leo, by  the  new  truths  they  demoni^trated,  made  men  fearlesa 
in  investigation  and  conjecture.  The  geogniphiciU  dis<ovcrie8 
indeed  of  Columbus  and  AlagcUaa  luid  prejinred  tlie  way  for 
conjectures  hardly  more  astonishing  in  the  tiycs  of  the  vulgar 
than  those  hud  been.  Wilkins  accordingly  begins  by  bringing 
u  host  of  sage  writers  who  had  denied  the  existence  of  antipo- 
des. He  expressly  maintains  the  Copernicnn  lhe<iry,  but 
admits  that  it  was  generally  reputed  a  uovel  paradox.  The 
Tou  rv.        20 
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argumenta  on  the  other  side  he  meets  at  some  length ;  and 
know  how  t<i  iinawer,  by  the  principlts  of  coiii}>ouiiij  tnoUoa, 
the  [ilnusible  ohieftion,  that  stones  Hilliug  from  a  lower  were 
not  iett  behind  by  the  motion  of  the  earth.  Tlie  spots  in  iho 
moon  he  took  for  sea,  and  the  brighter  pai'ta  for  hind.  A 
hmiir  atmospiiere  he  wua  forced  to  hold,  >ind  gives  reasons 
for  ihinkiii;!:  it  prulHibie.  Aa  to  inliabitauts,  he  does  not  dwull 
Iwig  on  (he  subject.  Cainpanella,  and,  long  before  him,  Car- 
dinal Cnsanns,  liad  believed  the  una  and  moon  to  be  intiabit» 
ed;'  and  Wilkins  ends  by  saying,  "Being  content  for  my 
own  part  to  iiave  s{>oken  so  much  of  it  as  may  conduce  to  dhow 
the  opinion  of  others  concerning  the  inhabitants  of  the  mouti,  I 
diiixj  not  myself  alKrm  any  tl»!ng  of  these  .Suleiiites,  bcwjuse 
I  know  not  any  ground  whereon  to  build  any  probable  opinion. 
But  I  think  that  future  ng»a  will  discover  mon.%  and  our  pos- 
terity perliaps  may  invent  some  means  for  our  better  acquaint- 
ance with  tliose  inhabitanla."  To  Ihia  ho  comes  as  his  final 
pro|x>sttion,  that  it  may  be  jjossible  for  some  of  our  pasterity 
to  Hnd  out  a  conveyance  to  this  other  world;  iuid,  if  there  be 
inhabitants  there,  to  have  comniimicatioii  with  them.  But 
this  chapter  is  the  worst  in  the  book,  and  shows  that  \Vllkius, 
uotwillistanding  his  ingenuity,  had  but  crude  notions  on  the 
principles  of  physics,  lie  followed  this  up  by  what  I  Imva 
not  seen,  —  a  Discourse  concerning  a  new  Planet;  tending 
to  prove  that  it  is  possible  our  Earth  is  one  of  the  Planets 
This  appeiii-s  to  be  a  regular  vindication  of  the  Copemicao 
theory,  and  was  published  in  1G4U. 

47,  The  cause  of  antiquity,  ao  rudely  assailed  abroad  by 
Antiquity  Perrnult  and  Fontenelle,  found  support  in  Sir  WiU 
ddAioiimi  by  liiun  Temple,  who  has  defended  it  in  one  of  liis 
""'"'  essays  with  more  zeal  than  pnulcnce,  or  knowlo<Jg8 
of  the  various  subjects  on  wlii<'h  he  contends  for  the  rights  of 
the  past.  It  was,  in  fact,  such  a  credulou^s  and  superii>-bil  view 
as  might  have  been  tikea  by  a  pedant  of  tlic  Mxteenth  ccn- 
tnry.  For  it  is  in  science,  taking  tlic  word  hvrgely,  full  as 
much  as  in  works  of  genius,  that  he  denies  the  ancients  to 
have  l)cen  surpassed.  Temple's  Essay,  however,  was  tran^lat- 
cd  into  Preneb,  and  he  was  supposed  by  many  to  have  mudo 

'  "8ui=p1cnmur  In  n^one  lolli  mngin  i        ;     i  :nn 

nwe   f;rilAn>s,    rlnrcH   vt   illurtilnattiA    iitr.*].  ■  r^ 

l«i>(UftJ(d  hu^>itJlC«•^l■l,  HpiritM^illorrff  etlmn  '  iii* 

qiuun  III  liiiio,  uhi  mii|(U  tntintirl,  et  in  I'.rin'.'^  in  nii'ilio  Hut  ht.-infi^,"  \(<.— \\i^ 

•■m  uiugin  umtuiiUuii  et  OFuai,   ut  Ull  niu,  npuU  WiUuiu,  p.  103  (cilil.  l&ttk 
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f^  brilliaat  yindicaticm  of  injured  antiquity.  But  it  was  sooa 
refuted  in  the  most  solid  book  tha^  was  written  in.  wouim'* 
amy  country  upon  this  famous  dispute.  William  »•*•«*»«"• 
Wotton  published  in  1694  his  Reflections  on  Ancient  and 
Modbm  Learning.'  He  draws  very  well  in  this  the  line  be« 
tween  Temple  and  Perrault ;  avoiiUng  the  tastel^s  judgment 
of  the  latter  in  poetry  and  eloquence,  but  pointing  out  the 
superiority  of  the  modems  in  the  whole  range  of  physical 
science. 


Sect.  n. — On  Fictiok. 

fnaeb  BMumoM — 1«  Ihyatti  uid  otiwn— mgiim'B  Prognm — TfoUdi  Sp/ 

48.  Spain  had,  about  the  middle  of  this  century,  a  writer  of  • 
VBrious  literature,  who  is  only  known  in  Europe  by  Qneredo** 
his  fictions,—  Quevedo.  His  Visions  and  his  Life  of  vibIom 
the  great  Tacano  were  early  translated,  and  became  very  popu- 
lar.* They  may  be  reckoned  superior  to  any  thing  in  comio 
romance  except  Don  Quixote,  that  the  seventeenth  century 
produced ;  and  yet  this  commendation  is  not  a  ■  h^h  one.  Ixi 
the  picaresque  style,  the  Life  of  Tacano  is  tolerably  amusing ; 
but  Quevedo,  like  others,  has  long  since  been  sorpassed. 
The  Suenos,  or  Visions,  are  better:  they  show  spirit  and 
sharpness  with  some  originality  of  invention.  But  Las  Za« 
hunlas  de  Pluton,  which,  like  the  other  Visions,  bears  a  gene- 
ral resemblance  to  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  being  an  allegorical 
dream,  is  less  powerfully  and  graphically  written :  the  satire 
is  also  rather  too  obvious.  "  Lncian,"  says  Bouterwek,  "fur- 
nislied  him  with  the  original  idea  of  satirical  visions;  but 
Qnevedo's  were  the  first  of  their  kind  in  modem  literature. 
Owing  to  frequent  imitations,  their  faults  are  no  longer  dis- 

>  Wotton  had  bean  a  boj  Ot  astonishing  grantiag  a  dcgne  to  on*  ao  jouug,  • 

precority :  at  six  years  old,  he  conid  readi-  special  record  of  his  extraordinary  pro- 

\y  translate  l4it|n,  Greek,  and  Uebrew;  ficiency  was  xnade  in  the  registers  of  the 

at    seven  he  added  some  knowledge  of  uniTeraity .  —  Monk's  Life  of  Bentley,  p.  7. 

Arabia  and  Syriae.    He  entered  Catherine  >  The  translation  of  this,  "made  Eng 

Ibll,  Cambridge,  in  Us  tenth  year ;  at  lish  by  a  person  of  honor,"  takes  great 

thirteen,  when  he  took  the  degree  of  banh-  liberties  with  the  original,  and  endeavon 

elor  of  arte,  ha  w«|  acquainted  with  twelve  to  excel  it  in  wit  b;  means  of  fiB^aent  in- 

kngasfM.    ibeia  baiiig  no  precedent  of  teipolatloa. 
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guiBcd  by  ihe  cliarm  of  novelty  ;  and  even  their  merite  have 
ctiiswl  lo  itileivst.'"' 

41'.  No  ?|K'ci("s  of  ("omiHisition  s>eeni8  Feaa  adnptet]  In  the 
Pr«ncu  ppiiiiis  of  the  Krt'iioli  nntion  in  tlie  riMjfri  of  Louia 
hcnib>  XIV.  th:in  the  horoie  miniiiiccs  so  much  mlinii-uil  in 
"*"""*■  itj*  firs-t  years'.  It  must  be  Ponf(>sse<l,  tlitU  this  was 
l)u:  the  cOiitinuHiKH',  ami  in  ponie  rfS]>e-i't,  jiosgilily,  no  jtn- 
Iirtjvemcnt,  of  h  lonf;-<»staliIi.sh«ed  Ptyle  of  fiction.  Uut  it  was 
not  tittud  to  enJuiv  rtason  or  ridicule ;  and  the  societiw*  of 
Pmis  knew  tlie  use  of  botli  weapons,  Moliere  sometimes 
tried  his  wit  upon  the  ixunanccs;  and  Boileau,  rather  luler  in 
the  day,  wiien  the  victory  had  lieen  won,  atUicked  Mademoi- 
selle Seuderi  with  hi.s  Bui'eaftic  irony  in  a  dialogue  ou  llie 
heroes  of  her  invention. 

.">0.  The  lii-st  .step,  in  desecnding  from  the  heroic  romanee, 
Nowinof  ^^^  '"  gri'ouml  not  alto«;etlier  dissimilar.  The  feaxa 
M.i.iniii«       of  chivalry  were  rephweil  by  less  wonderful  adven> 

ayettn.  jijj^jj .  ||,g  jjjy^.  ijj,pji,ne  less  hyperl)oli«'nl  iu  expre.*- 
Bion,  though  not  less  intensely  engro-ssiiig  the  personages;  the 
general  tone  of  msmnenf  was  lowered  down  better  to  dtat  of 
nature,  or  at  lea^t  of  an  ideality  wliich  the  imagination  did 
not  reject ;  a  style  already  tried  in  the  minor  fictions  of  Spain. 
The  earliest  novels  that  demand  attention  in  thia  line  are 
those  of  the  Countess  de  la  Fayette,  eelebnited,  whilo  M;ide* 
nioiselle  de  la  Vergne,  under  the  name  of  Laverna  iu  the 
Latin  poetry  of  Menage."  Zayde,  tlio  first  of  these,  is  etitir<9. 
ly  in  the  Spanish  style :  the  adventures  are  improliable,  but 
various,  and  rather  interesting  to  those  who  carry  no  scepti- 
cism into  fiction  ;  the  language  is  fiolished  and  agreeable, 
though  not  very  animated ;  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  that, 
wliile  that  kind  of  novel  was  popular,  Zayde  wouhl  obt-aiu  a 
high  pla<^e.  It  has,  however,  the  usual  faults :  the  story  is 
broken  by  intervening  narratives,  which  occupy  too  large  a 
space  i  the  sorrows  of  the  principal  chamctcrs  excite,  at  leant 
as  I  should  judge,  little  sympathy ;  and  their  sentiments  and 
emotions  are  .sometimes  too  much  refined  in  the  alcniliic 
of  the  Hotel  Uambouillet.     Li  a  later  novel,  the  Priueow  of 


«  mill,  of  Ppnninh  liltcmHire,  p.  471. 

tliitt  givt-it  b^>  nntl'iiiUv  to  (liii  g»)4M**«s  of 
tlik'VrD.  An  epl^nun  im  Meiiiip^,  «ltiio»t, 
pvrhiiiw,  too  trit«  to  be  gaoled,  is  pi^innu 
utoa^:  — 


"  I/enhtn  nulla  tlbi,  nnib  est  Ubi  dJct«  O 

riunii ; 

rnruiliir  lanctiitDr  Cynltilii  nullii  Cu>i. 

Svd  riiiii  (lociorum  ixHii|uU*  pTTiiiU  f* 

tiiiii. 

Ml  uitmiu,  riilteulM  UiT«nui  clU." 
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Cleves,  Mailamfl  Ln  Fayette  threw  off  the  affectAtion  of  that 
circle  to  which  .she  hatl  otice  belonged ;  and  though  perlitips 
Zayde  is,  or  wa«  in  its  own  age,  the  more  celebrated  novel,  it 
seems  to  me,  that,  in  this,  she  hiia  excelled  liersclf.  The 
story,  being  nothing  cLso  than  the  insuperable  and  insidious, 
but  not  guilty,  attachment  of  a  married  lady  to  a  lover,  re- 
quired a  delicacy  and  correctness  of  taste  which  the  authoress 
haa  well  displayed  in  it.  The  proimbility  of  the  incidents, 
the  natur.d  course  they  take,  the  absence  of  all  compli&ition 
and  perplexity,  give  such  an  inartificial  air  to  this  novel,  that 
we  can  scarcely  help  believing  it  to  siiatlow  forth  some  rt^al 
event,  A  modern  novelist  would  probably  have  made  more 
of  the  story:  the  stylo  is  always  ujdm.  sometimes  almost  Ian 
guid ;  a  tone  of  decorous  politeness,  like  that  of  the  French 
stage,  is  never  relaxed ;  but  it  is  precisely  by  this  means  that 
the  writer  hH-s  kept  up  a  moral  dignity,  of  which  it  would  have 
been  so  eaay  to  lose  sight.  The  Princess  of  Cleves  is  perhaps 
the  first  work  of  mere  invention  (for,  though  the  characters  are 
historicivl,  there  is  no  kno'Nvn  foundation  tor  the  story)  wliich 
brought  forward  the  manners  of  the  aristocracy ;  it  may  be 
Baid,  the  cotitemf>orary  manners;  for  Madame  La  Fayette 
must  have  copied  her  own  times.  As  this  has  become  a  popu- 
lar style  of  fiction,  it  is  just  to  commemorate  the  novel  which 
introduced  it. 

51.  The  French  have  few  novels  of  this  class  in  tlie  seven 
teenth  century,  which  they  praise:  those  of  Madame   g,jj,„n.^ 
Villedieu.  or  Des  Jardins,  may  deserve  to  1x3  except-   Raman 
ed ;    but  I  have   not  seen   them.     Scarron,  a  msm   '^""'"i'"'- 
deformed  and  diseased,  but  endowed  with  vast  gayety,  which 
generally  exuberated  in  buffoon  jests,  has  the  credit  of  having 
struck  out  into  a  new  path  by  his  liomau    Comique.     The 
Spaniards,  however,  had  so  much  like  this,  that  we  cannot 
perceive  any  great  originality  in  Scarron.     The  Roman  Co- 
mique is  still  well  known,  and,  if  we  come  to  it  in  vacant 
momenta,  will  serve  its  end  in  amusing  us ;    the   story  and 
characters  have  no  great  interest,  but  they  are  nalurid :   yet, 
without  the  least  dispanigement  to  the  vivacity  of  Scarron,  it 
is  still  true,  that  he  has  been  left  at  an  immense  distance  in 
observation  of  mankind,  in  humorous  character,  and  in  ludi- 
crous  eiTect,  by  the  novelists  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries.     It  is  said  that  Scarron's  romance  is  written  in  K 
pure  style ;  And  some  have  evea  pretended  that  he  has  nut 
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bona  withoat  eBkrt  in  refining  the  language.     T>>e    Roirwia 
Bourgeois  of  Fureticre  appears  to  be  a  novel  of  laidillo  life 
it  lind  Bome  reputation ;   but  I  cannot  speak  of  it  with  any 
ktiowledg^o. 

52.  Cyrano  do  Bergerac  had  some  share  in  directin;;  tlie 
Crnnniio  puMic  taste  towanl*  those  nxtrnvagjiiices  of  fanry 
B«K»ra«.  which  were  afterwanLs  hi.^lily  popular.  IIo  liaa 
ln^en  imitated,  as  some  liav6  obaervcd,  by  Swirt  and  Voltaire, 
and  I  should  add,  to  a  certain  degree,  by  Ilaiuiltun  ;  but  all 
the  three  have  gone  far  1>eyoml  him.  He  ii<  not  himself  a 
very  ori;iinal  writer.  His  Voyage  to  the  Moon,  and  llisttory 
of  the  Empire  of  the  Sun,  are  manifestly  auggestctl  by  tlia 
True  History  of  Luoian ;  and  he  liad  muilorn  fictions,  e^ye- 
cially  the  Voyage  to  the  Moon  by  Godwin,  mentioned  in  our 
hi8l  volume,  which  he  had  evidently  read,  to  imp  the  wings  of 
an  invention  not  perhaps  eminently  fertile.  Yet  Burgeiw 
has  the  merit  of  being  never  wearisome :  his  fictions  are  well 
conceived,  and  show  little  effort,  which  seems  iil«o  the  clia» 
racter  of  hia  language  in  this  short  piece ;  though  his  lettcm 
had  been  written  in  tlie  worst  stylo  of  affectation,  80  as  to 
loaku  us  suspect  that  he  was  turning  the  manner  of  sotne 
contemporaries  into  ridicule.  The  novels  of  S*gnus» 
Such  at  lejist  as  1  liave  seen,  are  mere  pieces  ef  light 
satire,  designed  to  amuse  by  transient  allusions  i!  ■  !  "  \>y 
whom  he  wjw  patronized,  —  Mademoiselle  de  Jl  r. 

If  they  deserve  any  regard  at  all,  it  is  as  links  in  the  luttory  of 
fiction  between  the  mock-heroic  romance,  of  which  Voiture 
had  given  an  instance,  and  the  style  of  fantastic  InYentioOi 
which  was  perfected  by  Hamilton. 

63.  Charles  Perrault  may,  so  far  as  I  know,  be  said  to  liavfl 
invented  a  kind  of  fiction  which  became  extremely 
pojiular,  and  h:ia  had,  even  atler  it  cease-tJ  to  find 
direct  imitators,  a  [>err.eptihle  influence  over  the  lighter  litera- 
ture of  Europe.  The  idea  was  original,  arul  ha[>pily  execuloii 
I'erliaps  he  sometimes  took  the  tales  of  children,  such  as  th* 
tradition  of  many  generations  had  delivered  them:  but  much 
of  his  fairy  machinery  seems  to  have  been  his  own ;  arid  1 
should  give  him  credit  for  several  of  the  stories,  though  it  is 
hard  to  form  a  guess.  He  gave  to  them  all  a  i-eal  intei"e?t,  as 
far  as  could  be,  with  a  naturalness  of  expression,  an  tuvh 
naivete,  a  morality  neither  too  obvious  nor  too  refined,  and  a 
alight  puigiuiucy  of  satire  on  the  world,  wliicli   ruudur   ilw 
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Tales  of  Mother  Goose  almost  a  coanterpnrt  in  pnose  to  tba 
Failles  of  La  Fontaine. 

54.  These  nmiitjiiig  fictions  cnwght  the  fancy  of  an  indoleot 
but  nol  stupid  nobility.  The  court  of  VersaiUes  and 
nil  T'aria  resounded  with  fairy  tales  :  it  became  the 
popular  style  for  more  than  half  a  century.  But  few  of  tlieso 
full  within  our  limits.  Perrault's  immediate  followers  — 
Madame  Murat  and  the  Countesa  D'Aunoy,  especially  the 
latter  —  have  mme  merit ;  but  they  come  very  short  of  tho 
happy  simplicity  and  brevity  we  find  in  Mother  Goose's 
Tides.  It  is  possible  that  Count  Antony  Hamilton  nmy  have 
written  those  tales  whicli  have  made  liim  famous,  betbre  the 
end  of  the  century ;  though  they  were  published  later.  But 
these,  with  many  admirable  strokes  of  wit  and  invention,  hav* 
too  forceii  a  tone  in  both  these  qualities  ;  the  labor  is  too  evi- 
dent, tmd,  tin-own  away  on  such  trifling,  excites  something 
like  contempt:  they  are  written  for  an  exchi.'iive  coterie,  not 
for  the  world ;  and  the  world  in  all  such  cases  will  sooner 
or  hiter  take  its  revenge.  Yet  Hamilton's  tales  are  incom* 
parably  8U|H?rior  to  what  followed:  inventions  alternately 
dull  and  extravagant,  a  style  negligent  or  mannered,  an  im« 
morality  passing  onward  from  the  licentiousness  of  the  Ro- 
gency  to  the  debased  philo8o|)hy  of  the  ensuing  age,  bccamo 
the  general  characteristics  of  these  fictions,  which  fiually 
expired  in  the  neglet:t  and  scorn  of  the  world. 

55.  The  Telemaque  of  Fenelon,  after  being  suppressed  in 
France,  appeared  in  Holland  clandestinely  without  T6itiiinq« 
Ihe  author's  consent  in  161)9.  It  is  needless  to  say  "' ''«"•'"» 
that  it  soon  obtained  the  admiration  of  Kurope ;  and  perhaps 
there  is  no  book  in  the  French  language  that  has  been  more 
rca<L  Fenelon  seems  to  have  conceived,  that,  metre  not 
bcmg  essential,  as  he  assumed,  to  poetry,  he  ha<l,  by  imitating 
the  Odyssey  in  Telemaque,  produced  an  epic  of  as  legitimate 
a  cliaracter  as  his  model.  But  the  boundaries  between  epio 
|ioetry,  especially  such  epics  as  the  Odyssey,  and  romance, 
were  only  perceptible  by  the  employment  of  verse  in  the 
onner:  no  elevation  of  ehanicter,  no  ideality  of  conception, 

no  charm  of  imagery  or  emotion,  had  been  denied  to  romance. 
The  hmguagc  of  poetry  lm<l  for  two  centuries  l»ecn  seized  for 
its  use.  Telemaque  nuist  therefore  take  its  place  among  ro« 
maneea ;  but  still  it  is  true  that  no  roumnce  had  breathed  so 
dasaical  a  spiiit,  none  had  abouudud  no  much  with  the  richutfiil 
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of  |>(>eti(sil  langimge  (much,  in  fftct,  of  Ilomcr,  Yii-;;!!,  nnd 
Soj)hoi-les,  litiviri!?  l»ecn  woven  iij  with  no  otltcr  cTiatij^o  than 
fcrl»!il  traiinlKti'iii),  nor  lifl<l  any  pre^CMCt!  *ii('h  <li{(nity  in  its 
circutusUinoO)',  «uch  Ix-aiity,  iinnnoiiy,  mul  iioliluncss  in  its  dio« 
linn.  It  wirtili!  l>e  i»»  idle  to  M!iy  that  Fencloii  wa.■^  iiidelilod  to 
lyiJrfi  ami  Ciilpryiicde,  iw  to  deny  that  some  degree  of  i"©- 
fMtmbtancu  may  be  found  in  ihpir  puctiml  prose.  The  mm 
belonged  to  the  morals  of  chividryv  !^eiieroiis  but  exag!TfMTiI«;d ; 
tlie  other,  to  those  of  wisdom  and  roligiou.  The  onu  Ima 
bwn  for<n)tteii  Lccjinse  its  lone  is  false:  the  other  is  ever  ad- 
mired, utid  is  otdy  leas  ^^^j;n^ded  bcraiiso  it  is  true  ia  exeissa, 
beeause  it  wntain.H  too  much  of  wliat  wii  know,  Tcletnaqiic, 
like  Home  other  of  Foiielon's  wi'itings,  ia  to  be  considered  in 
relereiico  to  its  object ;  an  object  of  all  tb«  noblest,  being  lo 
form  the  chara<rt«r  of  obo  to  whom  many  miwt  look  ii|i  for 
their  welfare,  but  still  very  different  fi-om  the  iacnUntiou  of 
profound  truth.  The  beauties  of  Telemaque  are  very  numo- 
rous;  the  descriptions,  ami  indeed  the  whole  tone  of  the  book, 
have  a  charm  of  gmee  something  like  the  pictures  of  Guido; 
but  tliero  ia  also  a  certain  laiigiior  whicli  steals  over  iia  in 
reading;  ami,  thonj^h  there  is  no  rc.il  want  of  variety  in  the 
narration,  it  reminds  us  so  continnaUy  of  it^  source,  the  Ho- 
meric legends,  as  to  become  rather  monotonous.  The  aban- 
domneul  of  verse  has  produced  too  mucii  diffuseness :  it 
will  he  observed,  if  we  look  attentively,  that,  when;  Homer 
is  circunistautial,  Fenelon  is  more  so;  in  this  lie  sonnaimcs 
a[iproiu;hes  the  minuteness  of  the  iMmancers.  Hut  tlieso 
defects  are  more  than  compensated  by  the  moral  and  even 
testhotic  excellence  of  this  romance. 

66.  W  this  moat  fertile  province  of  all  literature,  as  vre 
DefloiuDcr  ''•"'''  "•^^  discovered  it  to  be,  had  yieMwl  fto  little 
•f  EoRitih  even  in  Franco,  a  nation  that  migiit  nppeju"  etninent^ 
*™"»^^  \y  fitted  U)  exjdore  it,  down  to  the  close  nf  the  seven- 
teenth ceiilnry,  we  may  bo  less  surprised  at  the  dehiriency  of 
our  owu  country.  Yet  the  scarcity  of  original  fiction  in  Kng- 
hiiid  was  so  grejkt  as  to  be  inexplicAble  by  any  reasoning. 
The  pnldic  taste  wjvj  not  incjipfible  of  being  pleased  ;  for  all 
the  novels  and  romances  of  the  Continent  were  readily  tmns- 
hiied.  The  manners  of  all  classes  were  as  ojien  to  hnmnnins 
description,  the  imiigiuation  wits  as  vigorous,  tlie  hwin  as 
Busceptible,  as  in  other  eountriet^.  But  not  only  we  find  no. 
(Uiiig  good :  it  cou  hardly  bu  said  that  wu  litul  any  thiiig  at 
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dU  that  lias  ever  attracted  notice  in  English  romance.  The 
Parthenissa  of  Lord  Orrery,  in  the  heroic  style,  and  the  sliort 
novels  of  Afrn  Behn,  are  nearly  as  many,  perhaps,  as  could  be 
detected  in  old  libraries.  We  must  leave  the  beaten  track 
before  we  can  place  a  single  work  in  this  class. 

57.  The  Pilgrim's  Process  essentially  belongs  to  it;  and 
John  Bunyau  may  pass  for  the  father  of  our  novel-  p\isriiu'« 
J8t8.  His  success  in  a  line  of  composition  like  the  ''™«"»*' 
spiritual  romance  or  allegory,  which  socins  to  luive  been 
frigid  and  unreadable  in  the  few  instances  where  it  had  been 
attempted,  is  doubtless  enhanced  by  his  want  of  all  learning, 
and  his  low  station  in  life.  He  was  therefore  i-arely,  if  ever, 
an  imitator:  he  was  never  enchained  by  rules.  Banyan  poe- 
sessed,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  power  of  representation: 
his  inventive  faculty  was  considerable ;  hut  the  other  is  hi«i 
distinguishing  excellence.  He  saxv,  and  makes  ns  see,  what 
he  describes  :  he  is  circumstantial  without  prolixity,  and,  in 
the  variety  nnd  frequent  change  of  his  incidents,  never  loses 
sight  of  the  unity  of  his  allegorical  fable.  His  invention  waa 
enriched,  atid  mther  his  ciioice  determined,  by  one  rule  he 
hud  laid  down  to  himself,  —  the  adaptation  of  all  the  inciden- 
tal language  of  Scripture  to  his  own  use.  There  is  scarce  a 
circumstance  or  metaphor  in  the  Old  Testament  which  dot<s 
not  find  a  place,  bodily  and  literally,  in  the  story  of  the  Pil- 
grim's Progress;  and  this  (weuliar  artifice  has  made  his  own 
imagination  appear  more  creative  than  it  really  is.  In  the 
conduct  of  the  romance,  no  rigorous  attention  to  the  propriety 
of  the  allegory  seems  to  have  been  imiformly  preserveiL 
Vanity  Fmr,  or  the  cave  of  the  two  giants,  might,  for  any 
thing  we  see,  have  been  placed  elsewhere ;  but  it  is  by  this 
negleet  of  exact  parallelism  that  he  better  keeps  up  the 
reality  of  the  pilgrimage,  and  takes  oflF  the  coldness  of  mere 
allegory.  It  is  al?o  to  be  rememl>ered,  that  we  read  this 
book  at  an  age  when  the  spiritual  meaning  is  either  little 
peweived  or  little  regarded.  In  his  language,  nevertheless, 
TJunymi  sometimes  mingles  the  signification  too  much  with 
the  fable:  we  might  be  perplexed  between  the  imaginary 
ami  the  real  Christian ;  but  the  liveliness  of  narration  soon 
brings  IIS  back,  or  did  at  least  when  we  were  young,  to  the 
fields  of  fancy.  Yet  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  like  some  otlicr 
books,  has  of  late  been  a  little  overrated :  its  exc-el'ence  is 
great,  but  it  is  not  of  llie  highest  rank;  and  wo  gliould  be 
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nm'ful  not  to  break  down  the  Inndmurks  of  fame  by  pUring 
till.-  Joiiu  Ruiiyans  and  the  Daniel  !)«  Fous  among  die  Dii 
Unjorcs  of  our  woi'slnp. 

58.  I  am  inclined  to  claim  for  England,  not  the  inveniion, 
Turidah  ^u^'  f*^**  t''^  most  pai't,  tiuf  comf)0»ition,  of  another 
Bpy-  hook,  whicli,  being  grounded  on  fiction,  may  be  <'hias*.'d 

here, — the  Turkish  Sjiy.  A  secret  emissary  of  the  Port*  is 
snpposcd  to  remain  at  Paris  in  disguise  for  above  forty  years, 
from  16.3.5  to  1682.  His  corrcs[>ondence  with  a  number  of 
persons,  various  in  situation,  and  with  whom,  therefore,  his 
lettere  assume  various  characters,  is  protmcted  tlirougli  eight 
volumes.  Mudi,  indeed  most,  relates  to  the  history  of  those 
times,  and  to  the  BJiecdotes  connected  with  it ;  but  iu  these  we 
do  not  find  a  large  proportion  of  novelty.  The  more  remarka- 
ble letters  are  those  which  mn  into  itietaphyisicnl  and  theologi- 
cal speculiUion.  These  are  written  with  an  earnest  seriousness, 
yet  with  an  extraordinary  freedom,  such  as  the  feigned  garb 
of  a  Moliammedan  could  liardly  have  exempted  from  censure 
in  Catholic  countries.  Mahmud.  the  mysterious  writer,  stands 
on  a  sort  of  eminence  above  all  human  prejudice :  he  was 
privileged  to  judge  as  a  stranger  of  the  religion  and  jdiiloso- 
phy  of  Europe;  but  hi?  bold  spirit  ranges  over  the  field  of 
Oriental  speculation.  The  Turkish  Spy  is  no  ordinary  pi-o- 
duotion,  but  contains  as  many  proofs  of  a  thoughtful,  if  not 
▼ery  profound  mind,  as  any  we  can  find.  It  suggested  the 
Persian  I.ettera  to  Montesquieu,  and  the  Jewish  to  Argens ; 
the  former  deviating  from  his  model  with  the  originality  of 
talent,  the  latter  following  it  with  a  more  servile  closeness. 
Probability,  that  is,  a  resemblance  to  the  personated  character 
of  an  Oriental,  was  not  to  be  attained,  nor  was  it  desirable,  in 
any  of  these  fictions  ;  but  Alahniud  has  something  not  Euro- 
povn.  something  of  a.  solitary,  insulated  wanden-r,  gazing  on  a 
world  that  knows  him  not,  which  throws,  to  my  l'cc>lirigs,  a  strik* 
ing  charm  over  the  Turldsh  Spy ;  while  the  Uslx^k  of  Alon- 
tesquieu  has  liecome  more  thaji  half  Parisian ;  his  ideas  ai-o 
neitlier  those  of  his  birthplace,  nor  such  as  )mve  sprung  up 
unbidden  from  his  soul,  but  those  of  a  jwlite,  witty,  and  ncntfl 
8o«'ip.ty ;  and  the  con-espondence  with  his  harem  in  Pi- 
which  Montesquieu  has  thought  attractive  to  the  rentier,  1- 
mnch  more  interesting  than  it  is  probable,  and  ends  in  llie 
style  of  a  rommon  romance.  As  to  the  Jewish  Letters  of 
Argens,  it  is  tiir  inferior  to  the  Turkish  Spy^  aad|  in  lact, 
rather  an  insipid  boolt. 
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69.   Tt  may  be  asked  why  I  dispule  the  claim  made  by  all 
the  foreign  biographei"s  in  favor  of  John  Paul  Mara^  p^,^^^  ,^ 
na,  a  nativo  of  Grenoa,  who  is  asaerUid  lo  liave  pnb-   Eni!ii.h 
Hshed  the  fii-st  volume  ol'  the  Tuikisli  Spy  at  Paris  ""f*"" 
in  16S4,  and  the  rest  in  auhsequent  yeai-s.'     But  I  am  not 
disputing  that  Maraua  i«  the  author  of  the  thirty  letters  puh>- 
lished  in  1684,  and  of  twenty  more  in  168G,  whlfli  liave  been 
literally  translated  into  EnglL-h,  and  Conn  about  half  the  fii>it 
volume  in  English  of  our  Turkish  Spy.^     Nor  do  I  doubt,  in 
the  least,  that  the  remainder  of  that  volume  had  a  French 
original,  though  I  have  never  seen  it.     But  the  later  voluinoa 
of  the  Espion  Turc,  in  the  edition  of  Ifi'JG,  with  the  date  of 
Cologne,  which,  according  to  Barbier,  is  put  for  Koueu,*  are 


I 


1  The  fint  potUoa  muf  puhlUboJ  at 
7ArtK,  anJ  nliio  at  Ainsti^nLuu.  Dayle 
|i;lf«<  tho  faUnnlDg  8«Ti)unl :  "(!«!t  ou- 
mge  Ik  6U  cODttetMt.  Il  AnwU^tiimn  ilu 
eonsent^mi'nt  da  libralre  Je  ("ari*,  qui 
Ta  U?  preiiiiur  iiiii»riiu6.  II  sum  (»»ni[n>!i6 
de  (il I t^i. ■>('-.■  ti.'flts  vohimo  qui  rontion- 
ar..  ni'Dii  lew   pliiM  rnnriJCTa- 

lili  -  ale  tn  Riatoil,  eit  ile  In 

Prali    .  -  .  ; Lilii!r.  (lepuU  Pannrte  Viil 

jiidiu'mi  lit*i  Un  Italian,  natif  Jfl 0*nM, 
&liirutiti.  ■louiu*  cvA  rvLriMonS  pttllr  ii^i*  let- 
tru  u.'rit«saaxnilni«tre«  <lc  U  I'ortu  par 
ua  OApUm  Tupc  ijul  no  Uir»r»it  i':t\chu  a  Pari!*. 
11  proU-uil  let  avoir  tmclviis«s  tie  TAriibo 
en  ItiiUun ;  tt  il  ruttonte  Hvrto  itn  limji; 
eouifQcnt  il  le.1  a  IroMVai*.  Ou  ioup<;onDL> 
iiYe*!  braupoap  li'upparwnco,  t|ui>  c'lwt  un 
four  il■i■^I>ri'  IL.tli('ii, ''f  ninj  fulimi  iliL''-l;i- 
eu-< 
pr.i. 

laK  ,        ,  ,.        . 

(Kuvri-'-*  *Uvt',rAf«  do  ll..>  Ic,  vuL  i.  p.  -U. 
Till'  IC>pioii  Turc  in  not  to  be  traced  in  the 
Inikx  to  th(!  Journal  dM  SvnTans :  onr  te 
h  noMrwl  In  tli«  Blbliotli^'oue  UdItohcIIo. 

«  S.ilfl.  %\r.  m  ;  niogr.  lliiiv. 

■    IHctiociniirf  ik'ri    Aitonymfc^,   vol.   I. 

K.4<1(1.     11  ]^  of  l."E-<pi<iti, -liina 

a  I'oun-  t'liri^tl'.'n*,  a^rribc,^ 

four  Toliii.  ■  i":.  which  appi'nr  ti> 

eonbiln  arf  uiucli  :l^  Ditr  ci|e;1it  vnluiiiu^, 
to  Miiuaii,  ani!  ooryocturwi  that  tli(»  iMt 
two  arc  b.T  anotbpr  liind  ;  bat  diwa  not 
Intimate  tite  b^ik^t  ^u^^pi'-ion  of  an  English 
orijjln.-J.  AnJ-  a-t  his  autiioritjr  i*  rilu«l- 
dcTaklft.  I  mint  rortify  my  own  opliiiou  by 
whikt  iiviil?nr«  I  ran  find. 

TIji"  pmftuip  In  tliu  second  »oluniB  ( Kng- 
li«!i)  of  Hi.'  TurW-h  ?py  bi-ginn  tliufi: 
"  I  !  l  lAnm  tho 

flr  !  hv  a  J*pv  at 

f)iri         .      ,M  I    ,,  ■  i,ii':    and   it 

wxf  .-^|»-.-i...|  lhn(  n  -ivnn.l  f.l|nnld  hiive 
eniAu  out  long  liefortt  thlM.    The  rnTonible 


pec«pUoa  which  that  found  antongHt  all 
«ort*  of  renjfri  would  have  cncourji^c^  a 
8|i<«iy  trauilntion  «f  thu  nft,  hAd  thora 
iMten  <-xtiint  any  Fronch  (Mliclon  of  mora 
than  the  first  part.  Bui,  nflrr  Ike  Mrirtrst 
iuffitiry,  nnnr  coul'i  bt  heard  of;  aod.  aM  Tor 
tilo  Itjili.nu,  our  bookflBllers  httTi-  not  tlvit 
riirnwiHinilimwin  tho«B  itrirts  of  tlwy  liiiv* 
in  tht'  miirvi  noiifhlioriu^  counti'iias  of 
Fnincu  and  llolUnd.  ^o  that  It  n-aa  a 
work  dt^pnla-d  of  tu  ri.-cnri!r  any  mom  of 
this Ariil>iiiu!' mt'iiioir!.  Wv llule droanuu] 
that  thu  KlonMjtinufl  lind  b*»en  no  boay  in 
printing;,  aud  10  (iticcej<i«rnl  in  t)«IUng.  the 
fonliaui'd  tn»uiil.iHoii  of  thcJe  Antibin 
«pi»tlc!",  till  it  was  the  fortuno  of  an  Bujf- 
li»U  guntk'uinn  to  tnivd  In  thow  port* 
btit  Huiuuier,  and  dUcover  Ihif  h:kpp,\  news. 
I  will  not  fopi^sUll  IUb  letter,  wiiirh  il 
1  to  tills  prcfiite.''  A  pn>tt^uded 
^^ith  the!  slguntum  of  l)aulel  Salt- 
follows,  ill  Mfhi' Il  tin'  icu;if:iii!iry 
aiitliur  U>l1i4  a  «tran;.''  .t 

ill  which  a  certain  r 

Ferrara.  Julio  de  >!■  .  hi 

tho  Mi»'Ure;in  fiiiiiliy,  put  llu^^'.:  viluiiir^, 
In  the  Itdiau  laiij^iiagc,  int<i  hin  Kantbi. 
This  letter  1«  datei  Am/itenlain,  Sept.  D, 
[(tKI;  and,  iw  the  prefiu-o  refer*  U  to  «h<>  lajit 
Biitnnier,  T  hence  ronclnde  that  tho  flr^l 
eilitiiHi  of  the  dernud  voluinft  rf  the  Turk- 
ish Sjiy  WW  In  Katl ;  for  1  haTe  not  aeon 
that,  iior  anv  other  i.illtlon  earlier  than 
the  flfth.prliite.i  in  17112. 

Marana  i»  nail  by  Salfl  and  others  to 
have  left  franco  in  V\'Oi,  having  fillon 
into  a  depre"ivn  of  aptrtt*.  Now,  the  ftpit 
thirty  letters,    abont    one   tlilrty-W'cond 

5(j»rt  of  the  entire  work,  were  pablt)*hed  In 
fiSd.  and  abont  an  cqnal  li'n-'li  hi  I'i^fi. 
I  nilnilt  that  he  bad  lime  1  n 

pnrtioiiH.  and  thu.*  to  pnti  1 

ofthewhole:  but  U  It  ilkil>  ■  o 

liWfl  and  1(»9  lie.  could  hiivi'  iriv.n  rn« 
ivnt  tA  (be  wnrid*     If  wti  am  nut  struck 
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avowedly  translafed  from  the  English.  And  to  the  sowmd 
volume  of  our  Turkish  Spy,  pnhlished  in  IG^l,  is  pi^fixed  an 
ai'count,  not  very  oredihlc,  of  tlio  luaimiir  iu  which  the  vulumw 
subsequent  to  the  tii"st  h.vl  b<H;n  piwured  by  a  trskvillfr,  in 
tlio  original  Italian ;  no  French  edition,  it  is  declared,  being 
known  to  tlie  booksellers.  That  no  Italian  e<lition  ever  ex- 
isted, is,  I  apprehend,  now  generally  fldtnitted ;  and  it  is  to  he 
shown,  by  tho^e  who  eontend  for  the  eluims  of  Marana  to 
Beven  out  of  the  eight  vohimus,  that  they  were  fiuhlisheii 
in  France  before  1 6'J  I  and  the  subsequent  years,  when  they 
appeared  in  Rnn;lish.  The  Cologne  or  Rouen  edition  of  Iti'Jti 
follows  the  English  so  closely,  that  it  has  not  g^ven  the  origi- 
nal lettCi-B  of  the  Hrst  volume,  published  with  the  name  of 
Marana,  but  rendered  ihera  bai'k  from  the  translation. 

CO.  In  tliese  early  letters,  I  am  i-eady  to  admit,  the  sche 
of  tlio  Turkisli  Spy  may  be  entirely  traced.  Marana  appei 
not  only  to  liave  planned  the  historical  part  of  the  letiei-s,  bo 
to  have  struck  out  the  more  original  and  striking  idea  of  a 
MohammtHlan  wavering  with  religious  scruples,  which  tite 
English  continiiator  luts  fnllcjwed  up  with  more  philosophy 
and  enidition.  The  intemid  evidence  for  their  English  origin, 
in  all  the  latter  volumes,  is,  to  my  apprehension,  exceedingly 
strong;  but  1  know  the  dilHculty  of  arguing  fi-om  this  to  con- 
vince a  reader.  The  proof  we  demand  is  the  production  of 
these  volumes  in  French,  that  is,  the  8{)eciticfttion  of  some 
public  or  private  library  where  they  may  be  seen,  in  any  edi- 
tion anterior  to  1  ti'J  1 ;  and  nothing  short  of  this  can  be  satis- 
factory evidence.' 


I 


hj  Uilii,  Is  It  Ukaljr  thnt  thg  BnglUh  tnuw- 
UUir  aliould  have  fiibTioutctl  tbo  «tor]r 
filnive  menilouc'l,  vrhiia  Uii>  publkt  mlirht 
know  tiv\l  thetv  woi  iictaaJly  a  Frunch 
orii^fiii]  which  hu  brut  reiirlunxl  7  The 
trjvrutlon  itei'tnit  »lt.ht)ut  inOtWe.  AfSain: 
liotr  roinu  tlio  Krvnch  e<litiau  of  W0>  to 
K'  an  uvovtfil  traiulnUon  (ruia  the  li^itlkh, 
wti4*n,  ac<'i(rJin;y  to  Uio  UvpothosU  of  M. 
Bnrhior,  thu  roliiiiK^  of  Mivmnii  had  all 
tK^-b  piiblishcil  in  ('nknee?  Surul>,  liU 
tlM"«u  appwir,  we  hnve  reajmn  to  •utpcct 
their  exu1i«uru  :  luiil  tho  onua  jjrabtindi 
Uhh  Haw  na  Utu  adTOcales  of  Maraiui^ 
cluiui. 

'  I  ahAll  now  piwl  are  rome  dlTPct  ty\- 
duiicr  for  the  Kng1i#h  authomhip  of  tvwn 
ont  of  .-iKht  |Kir(«  of  the  Turl(i.<h  S|i.v. 

"  In  the  lifp  of  Mrs.  Miuiliiy,  puliiinhed 
omlpr  the  title  of  -The  AJreutuivs  of 
filvaUa,'  priat«d  In  ITli.  la  pngo  H  auJ 


IS  It  b  laid,  that  her  bflisr,  Sb  tUga 
Manlsy,  wa*  the  genniiie  Mitb«r  of  tht 
fimt   rolumc  of  lb»  TurfcUh  S|>j.      Dr. 

Mt'lurltfv,   an  Intp^niou^  phyfAc^uu 

,,.  .,     .:.,.,,..  ,,..  _._j..__^  riadth«< 


.  xliirti  Im  miOf 
'ixir  u^' ;  104.  Iwlk  k9 
hb  own  pen  and  tba  aaaUtifir  ^  ^^M 
othem,  contlnuM  th»  woHc  unfli  0m  40A 
Toluo)!-,  witln  !■•  .■.-  >'Tto»  ObvjAMIi* 
in  nruiie  tl»^  "  S0C**  —  ICL 

nou-lii  thni  >;  ■.K^Aa^t^mM^. 

17?2i  in  th«  liiiLi^u  A ttrw, liui, 

Annth«r  MS.  note  in  (iirt  ■■>  fvloBa 
kIti'«  ll)e  following  extnct  tram  lllaMH> 
Life  and  Krmra:  "Mr.  BraMaas  te  *a 
Ih^hI  jwroukpllahcd  hnrkncy  ajitu  I  faw« 
nii-t  with  :  hin  (^niiis  wx  quita  ttiaw  a* 
roium'  >n  >lio,  and  hia  atyl*  ««( I 
hiy  fine.  ...  So  Moa  m  I  ••  Iks  I 
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61.  It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  unfair  to  bring  within  the 
pale  of  the  seventeenth  century  an  effusion  of  genius  g,^>,  jy, 
sufficient  to  redeem  our  name  in  its  annals  of  fiction.  <*  »  Tn*- 
The  Tale  of  a  Tub,  though  not  published  till  1704,  was  chieflj 
written,  as  the  author  declares,  eight  years  before ;  and  the 
Battle  of  the  Books,  subjoined  to  it,  has  every  appearance  of 
recent  animosity  against  the  opponents  of  Temple  and  Boyk, 
in  the  question  of  Phalaris.  The  Tale  of  a  Tub  is,  in  my 
apprehension,  the  masterpiece  of  Swift:  certainly  Rabelais 
has  nothing  superior,  even  in  invention,  nor  any  thing  so  con- 
densed, 80  pointed,  so  full  of  real  meaning,  of  biting  satire,  of 
felicitous  analogy.  The  Battle  of  tbe  Books  is  such  an  im- 
provement of  the  similar  combat  in  the  Lutrin,  that  we,  can 
hardly  own  it  is  an  imitation. 


vifliiBra  of  the  TnikUi  Spy,  Um  my  ttyla 
•nd  manner  of  writing  cooTinced  me  that 
Biadshsw  mu  the  author.  .  .  .  Brad- 
(haw's  wife  owned  that  Dr.  Midgley  had 
engaged  him  in  a  worlc  which  would  take 
him  some  yean  to  finish,  for  which  the 
doctor  was  to  pay  him  40s.  per  sheet ;  .  ■  * 
so  that  His  Tery  probable  (fbr  I  cannot 
swear  I  saw  Um  write  it),  that  Mr.  William 
Bradsliaw  was  the  author  of  the  Turkish 
Spy :  were  it  not  fbr  tliis  discorery.  Dr. 
Midgley  had  gone  off  with  the  honor  of 
that  pmormaoce."  It  thus  appears  that 
in  Bngland  it  was  looked  npon  as  aa  ori- 
ginal woric ;  though  the  authority  of  Dun- 
ton  is  not  Tery  good  for  the  bets  he  tells, 
and  tliBt  of  Mrs.  Manley  much  worse. 
Bat  I  do  not  quote  them  as  oTldence  of 
snch  ISicts,  but  of  rommon  report.  Hn. 
Manley,  who  claims  for  lier  &tber  tbe 
lint  volume,  certainly  written  by  Marana, 
must  be  set  aside  :  aa  to  Dr.  Uid|^y  and 
Ur.  Bradshaw,  I  know  notldng  to  confirm 
or  mAMe  wiiat  b  here  said. 


[The  hypoliieais  at  these,  notes,  th^  all 
the  Turkish  Spy,  after  the  flnt  of  otir  eight 
Tolumes,  is  of  English  origin,  has  been 
eontiOTerted  in  tlw  Gentleman's  Uagao 
sine  by  penons  of  learning  and  acuteneas^ 
I  wouU  surrender  my  own  opinion,  if  I 
could  see  suflicient  grouDds  Ibr  doing  so ; 
but,  as  yet,  Harana's  pretensions  are  not 
substantiated  by  tbe  evidence  which  I 
demanded, — the  proof  of  any  edition  in 
French  anterior  to  that  of  our  Turkish 
Spy,  the  second  volume  of  wliich  (there 
Is  no  dispute  about  Manna's  authonhip 
ortheSnt)  appeared  in  1601,  with  a  pre- 
&ce  denying  the  existence  of  a  French 
original.  Those  who  have  bad  recourse 
to  the  arUtraiy  supposition  tliat  Harans 
communicated  his  manuscript  to  some 
Kigiish  translator,  who  published  it  a* 
his  own,  should  be  aware  that  a  mere  poa. 
sibility,  without  a  shadow  of  evidence, 
even  if  It  served  to  explain  tbe  tuts,  can- 
not be  received  in  bbtoifaU  eiitiGinn  at 
tmth.— Utt.] 
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Sect.  I.  —  On  Experimental  Puilosopht. 


IniUttttlonf  Ibr  Betaoo*  at  nornire,  lionilon,  Fkili  — Cbionil«b7—  Bejia 

1.  Wb  have  now  orrired,  according  to  the  method  purimnd 

in  corresponding  periwl*.  at  the  history  of  mathemn- 
mnittinK  ttcal  and  physical  suiencu  in  Che  iHtler  piirt  of  the 
nujUiemu-    seventeenth  century.     Btit  I  must  lierc  entreat  my 

reatlers  to  oxciisu  the  omiafiion  of  that  which  ought 
to  occupy  a  prominent  situation  in  any  work  ihiit  pretends  to 
trace  the  general  progress  of  huninn  knowhidge.  Tlic  lenglli 
to  wliich  I  have  found  myself  already  com|)elled  to  extend 
these  volumes  might  he  an  adeijuute  n|>ology ;  but  I  have  one 
more  insuperable  in  the  slightnc&?  of  my  own  aoquiiintance 
with  snltjectj"  so  momentous  and  ditReult,  and  uj>on  which  I 
could  not  write  without  presumptuousness  and  much  peril  of 
betraying  ignorance.  The  names,  tlierefore,  of  Wiillis  and 
Iluygcrifi,  Newton  and  Leibnitz,  must  be  passed  with  distant 
reverence. 

2.  This  was  the  age  wlicn  the  experimental  philosophy  to 
ArwHamj  whicli  Bacou  had  held  the  torch,  and  which  Lad 
deid-        already   miule   considerable   progress,  espci*ially  in 

Itiily,  Wiis  finally  e^itahlished  on  the  ruins  of  arbitni- 
ry  figments  and  partial  inductions.  This  pliilosopby  was  hiu- 
nally  indebted  to  three  lussociations,  the  eldest  of  whicli  did 
not  endure  long;  but  the  others  have  remained  to  thi*  day  llie 
perennial  founUiins  of  science,  —  the  Awidemy  del  Cimcuio 
at  F'lorence,  the  Royal  Society  of  Loudon,  the  Acadciiiy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris.  The  first  of  these  was  established  in  10.57, 
with  the  patron.'ige  of  the  Gniud  Duke  Fenlitiand  II.,  but 
under  tho  peculiiir  care  of  his  brother  l^copold.     Both  were, 
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Vln  a  manner  nl  that  time  remnrkable,  attaohcd  to  natural  plu< 
Ioeo|iliy;  and  Leopold,  less  en^^d  in  publitr  affairs,  hud  long 
carried  on  a  corrB»pondence  wi'tli  tlie  learned  of  Kurope.     It 
is  said  that  the  advice  of  Viviani,  one  of  the  greato&t  geome- 
ters that  Europe  has  produced,  led  io  tliis  institution.     The 
name  whioh  tliis  academy  assumed   gave   promise  of  their 
fundamental  rule,  —  the  investigation  of  truth  by  experiment 
alone.     The  number  of  academicians  was  unlimited ;   and  all 
that  was  required  iis  an  article  of  faith  was  the  abjunition  of 
all  liiiih,  n  resolution  to  inquire  into  truth  without  regard  to 
■  any  previous  sect  of  philosophy.     Tliis  academy  lasted,  un- 
H  fortunately,  but  ten  year«  in  vigor:    it  is  a  great  misfortune 
^K^or  any  literary  institution  to  depend  on  one  man,  and  ea- 
Bpecially  on  a  prince,  who,  shedding  a  factitious  aa  well  a» 
~  sometimes  a  genuine  lustre  round  it,  is  not  easily  replaced 
without  a  dintinution  of  tlie  world's   regard.      Leopold,  in 
1(>()7,  became  a  coi'dinal,  and  was  thus  withdniwn  from  Flo- 
rcntHi;    olhers  of  the  Academy  del   Ciraento  died,  or  went 

I  away;  and  it  rapidly  sunk  into  insignificnnce.  But  a  volume 
containing  reports  of  the  yearly  experimenUs  it  mivde- — among 
tothci'A,  the  celebnitt^d  one,  proving,  as  was  then  supposed,  the 
incompressibility  of  water —  is  generally  esteemed.' 
I  S.  The  germ  of  our  Royal  Society  may  bo  traced  to 
the  year  1645,  when  Wallis,  Wilkins,  Glisson,  and  BofBiso. 
otiiors  less  known,  agreed  to  meet  weekly  at  a  pri-  ''•'o'- 

(vate  house  in  London,  in  order  to  converse  on  subjects  con 
"nectod  with  natural,  and  especially  experimental  philosophy. 
i8<>me  of  these  soon  afterwards  settled  in  Oxford :  and  thua 
♦rose  two  little  societies  in  connection  with  each  other;  those 
•at  Oxford  l>cing  recruited  by  Ward,  Petty,  Willis,  and  Ba- 
thurst.  They  met  at  Petty's  lodgings  till  he  removed  to 
Ireland  in  1 6.52 ;  arterwards  at  those  of  Wilkins,  in  Wa<Uiara 
College,  till  he  became  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
fin  IG-i'j;  about  which  time  most  of  the  Oxford  philosophers 
came  to  London,  and  heW  their  meetings  in  Greshara  College. 
I  They  became  more  numerous  after  the  Ilestor.\tion,  which 
r;ive  better  hope  of  a  tranquillity  indis})ensable  for  science ; 
►and  on  the  2Hth  of  November,  ItUiO,  agreed  to  form  a  regular 
>80<*icty,  which  should  meet  weekly  for  the  promotion  of  naturut 
philosophy:    their  registers  are  kept  fi-om  this  time."    The 

>  Oalliixri,  Stoiiii  dxl  Orui  Daouto,  vol.        >  Wnb't  Iliat.  of  Itoyal  Sodeiy,  vol.  I 
tU.  |i.  240  i  TlnbOMhl.  zl.  801 ;  Gorniiml,    p.  1. 
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kinf?,  rnther  fond  himself  of  thnse  rabjects,  from  the  beginning 
aflbrdeil  them  his  patronage:  their  tirgt  charter  is  dated  Iftth 
July,  1R62,  incorporating  tliem  by  the  style  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  npi)ointing  Lord  Broiincker  the  first  jircsident, 
ns^isted  by  a  council  of  twenty ;  the  conspicuous  names  among 
which  are  Boyle,  Kenelm  Digby, .  Wilkins,  Wren,  Evelyn, 
and  Oldenburg.'  Tlie  laet  of  tliene  was  secretary,  and  editor 
of  the  riiilowiphind  Transactions;  the  first  number  of  which 
appeared  March  1,  16C5,  <f)ntaining  sixteen  pages  in  quarto. 
These  were  i-ontinued  monthly,  or  less  frequently,  acroniiug 
to  tlie  materials  he  possessed.  Oldenburg  ceased  to  be  the 
editor  in  1667,  and  Mas  succeeded  by  Grew,  as  he  was  by 
Hooke.  Tliese  early  transactions  ai-e  chiefly  notes  of  i-on- 
versations  and  remarks  made  at  the  meetings,  as  well  as  of 
experiments  either  then  made,  or  reported  to  the  society.* 

4.  The  Aiiideniy  of  S<'iences  at  Paris  was  establislied  in 
Acwicrov  of  1''*'^'  under  the  auspices  of  C'olbert.  The  king  a»- 
SfiwfiB  kt  signed  to  them  a  room  in  the  Royal  Libniry  for  their 

meetiiigH.  Those  first  selected  were  all  niathcnia- 
ticinns ;  but  other  dejMirtmeuts  of  science,  especially  chemistry 
and  anatomy,  afterwards  furnished  associates  of  consittb'ablu 
name.  It  seems,  nevertheless,  that  this  academy  did  not 
cultivate  e.xperimental  philosophy  with  such  unremitting  zeul 
«8  the  Royal  Society,  and  that  abstract  mathematics  hare 
always  lx>i"ne  a  larger  projx>rtion  to  the  rest  of  their  iucjuirieSt 
They  published  in  this  century  ten  volumes,  known  as  Ancicna 
IMemoires  de  I'Acad^mie.  But  near  its  close,  in  1097,  they 
received  a  regular  institution  from  the  king,  organizing  iLem 
in  a  manner  analogous  fo  the  two  other  gi-eat  literary  founda- 
tions,—  the  French  Academy,  and  that  of  Inscriptioue  and 
Belles-Lettres.' 

5.  In  several  branches  of  physics,  the  experimental  pluloso- 
Btitteof  p''*^""  i*  Ix^tli  guided  and  corrected  by  the  etern.>l 
eh4auu>t»7.  jawa  of  geometry.  In  others  he  wants  this  aid,  and, 
in  tlie  words  of  his  master,  "  kno^^'s  and  understands  no  nioiti 
concerning  the  oi-der  of  nature,  than,  as  her  servant  and  in 
lerpreler,  he  has  been  taught  l)y  observation  and  tentative 
processes."  All  that  concerns  the  peculiar  actions  of  l)0<h"ea 
on  each  other  was  of  this  description;  though,  in  our  own 
times,  even  this  has  been  in  some  degree  brought  umler  the 


«  BIwb's  niiit.  of  RoTiil  ftirfply.  p.  88. 
'  III.,  vol.  II.  p.  18 ;  Thomson's  Hint.  <it 
Bojrlkl  tjuclBl}',  p.  I. 
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otniii)iotent  codIdI  of  ihc  moilcm  analysis.  Chemistry,  or 
tliu  science  of  the  molecular  con.stitiienta  of  bodies,  manifested 
ia  sucIj  peculiur  ami  reciprocjil  operations,  had  never  been 
resf^ued  from  empirieul  luind.-i  lill  this  period.  The  transjnu- 
tatioii  of  metals,  the  universal  medicine,  and  other  inquiries 
utterl}'  unphilosnpliicid  in  themselves,  because  they  assumed 
the  existence  of  that  wliit-h  they  sought  to  discover,  had  occu- 
pied the  clieini)-ta  so  much,  thiit  none  of  them  liud  mudo  any 
further  progress,  than  occiisionally,  hy  some  happy  contbiiiation 
or  analysis,  to  contribute  an  useful  pri-paration  to  phamiai-y, 
or  to  detect  an  unknown  substance.  Glauber  and  Van  Hcl- 
niont  were  the  most  active  and  ingenious  of  these  elder 
clicmists;  but  the  tbrtnor  has  only  been  remembered  by  liav- 
ing  long  given  liia  name  to  sulphate  of  soda,  while  the  liitfor 
wui^ted  iu9  time  on  experiments  fmm  wliich  ho  know  not  how 
to  draw  right  inferences,  and  his  powers  on  hypotheses  which  a 
sounder  spirit  of  the  inductive  pliiloeophy  would  buvu  taught 
him  to  reject.' 

6,  Chemistry,  as  a  science  of  principles,  hypothetical  no 
tloubt,  and  in  a  great  measure  unfoimded,  but  coher- 
ing in  a  plausible  system,  and  better  than  the  reve- 
ries of  the  Paracelsists  and  lichmcuists,  was  ibtmded  by 
Becker  iu  Germany,  by  Boyle  and  his  eonteniponiries  of  ti>e 
Royid  Society  in  England.  Becker,  a  ualive  of  Spire,  who, 
attcp  wandering  from  one  city  of  Germany  to  another,  died 
in  London  in  1  (jS5,  by  liia  Physica  Subtermne;i,  ])ulilish(!d  in 
16fiH,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  theory,  which,  having  in  the 
next  century  been  perfected  by  Stahl,  became  the  creed  of 
philosophy  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  last  centm-y.  "  Becker's 
theory,"  says  an  English  writer,  "sli-ipped  of  every  thing  but 
the  nuked  statement,  may  be  expressed  in  the  following  sen- 
tence :  Besides  water  and  air,  there  are  three  other  substances, 
called  earths,  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  bodies; 
namely,  the  fusible  or  vitrifiablo  earth,  the  infli«mm:il)le  or 
Bu1|)iuiroou3,  and  the  mercuritd.  By  tiic  intimate  combination 
of  earths  with  water  is  formed  an  univereal  ai^id,  from  which 
pro<reed  all  other  aicid  bodies:  stones  are  produced  by  tho 
combination  of  certain  earths ;  metals,  by  the  corahiiiiuion  of 
all  the  three  earths  in  proportions  which  vary  according  to  tho 
metal."'' 

'  Thnm»on'«  H]«t.  of  OheniUtry,  1.  ISS. 
•  TliouuoD'a  Uitl.  of  Uo)ai  iJotii«t>,  p.  MS. 
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7.  No  one  Enf^liRhman  «vf  the  serentccnth  wntury,  aftei 
Lord  Bacon,  raised  lo  himself  80  high  a  reputatioa 
in  experimental  philosop>hy  as  lloVx'rt  Boylc.     It  has 

even  been  rcuarked,  tliat  he  was  l>orn  in  the  year  of  Bacon's 
death,  aa  the  person  destined  by  nature  to  succeed  hira ;  an 
enlogy  which  would  be  extravagant  if  it  implied  any  panUleJ 
l^tween  tlie  geninsn  of  tiie  two,  but  hanlly  so  if  we  look  oo 
Boyle  aa  the  most  faithful,  the  most  pntieut,  the  most  sucikhs- 
ful  disciple  who  carried  forward  the  experinieutal  philo!Hi|>hy 
of  Bacon.  His  works  occupy  six  large  volumes  in  quarta 
They  may  be  divided  into  theological  or  nietiiphysic^  and 
physical  or  experimental.  Of  the  former,  we  may  mention  as 
the  most  philo.<uiphicAl  his  Disquiuition  into  the  Final  Causea 
of  Natural  Thiiijp*,  his  Free  Inquiry  into  tl>e  rereived  No» 
tion  of  Nature,  his  Dwcourse  of  Things  above  Ri^«on,  his 
Considerations  alxmt  the  Reconeilableness  of  Keasoo  and 
Religion,  his  Excellency  of  Theology,  and  his  ConsiderationB 
on  the  Style  of  the  Scriptures;  but  the  latter,  his  chemiad 
and  experimental  writings,  form  more  tlian  two-thirds  of  bis 
pix>lix  works. 

8.  Tl»e  metaphysicsil  treatises,  to  use  that  wonl  in  a  lar«^ 
nbmate.    »en.se,  of  Boyle,  or  mthe.r  those  concerning  NatumJ 
f''}^'"**      Theology,  are  very  perspicuous,  very  fre«  fi-om  sys- 
tem, and  such  as  bespeak  an  iuJe[)endent  lover  of 

truth.  His  Disquisition  on  Final  Causes  was  a  well-timeil 
vindication  of  that  palmary  argument  against  tho  paradox  of 
the  Cartesians,  who  had  denied  the  valiiliiy  of  an  iuference 
from  the  manifest  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  in  the  universe 
to  an  intelligent  Providence.  Boyle  takes  a  more  ](hil«j»Miplii- 
cikl  view  of  the  principle  of  final  causes  thiui  had  been  found 
in  many  theologians,  who  weakened  the  argument  it^^elf  by  tho 
prasumptuous  hy|H)thesi9,  that  man  was  the  sole  object  of 
Providence  in  the  creation.'  Hia  greater  knowledge  of  phy- 
siology led  him  to  perceive,  that  there  are  l>ofh  animal  and 
what  he  calls  cosriiic4il  ends,  in  whidi  man  has  no  ct)iicern. 

9  The  following  psissagu  is  so  tiivoi-able  a  8|iecimen  of  the 
Uj^p^j  philosophical  spirit  of  Boyle,  and  so  gfxxl  an  illustn*. 
froni  om  tion  of  the  theory  of  ii/oZs  in  the  Novum  Organnm, 
''^  that,  although  it  might  better  perhaps  have  de»er\ed 
B  place  in  a  former  cluipter,  I  will  not  refrain  from  inserting 
it :  "I  know  not,"  ho  says  in  his  Free  Inquiry  iutu  the  m- 

•      •  Bv^b'i  Woiks,  T«L  *.  p.  8M. 
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eeived  Notion  of  Nature,  "  whether  it  be  a  prerogative  in  th« 
Jinman  mind,  that  as  it  ia  it*cli'  a  true  and  positive  being,  so  is 
it  apt  to  conceive  nil  other  tilings  as  true  and  positive  beings 
also:  but,  whether  or  no  this  propensity  to  frame  sueh  kind  of 
ideaa  supposes  an  excellency,  1  fear  it  occaaions  mistakes,  and 
makes  us  think  and  speak,  after  the  manner  of  true  and  posi- 
tive Ijeings,  of  such  things  aa  are  but  chimerical,  and  some  of 
them  negations  or  privations  themgelves ;  as  death,  ignorance, 
blindness,  and  the  like.  It  concerns  us,  tlierefore,  to  stand 
very  carefully  upon  our  guard,  that  wc  be  not.  insensibly  mis- 
led by  such  an  innate  :iud  uuhet-dcd  temptation  to  error  as 
wc  bring  into  the  world  willi  us."* 

10.  IJoylc  improved  tiie  air-pump  and  the   thermometer, 
though  the  latter  was  first  ma<lc  an  accurate  instru-  ,„       .. 
nient  of  investigation  by  Newton,     lie  also  disco-  in  ph>-»iM 
▼ered  the  law  of  the  air's  elasticity ;  namely,  that  ita  ^'J^*" 
bulk  is  inversely  as  the  pressure  upon  it.     For  some 

of  the  principles  of  hydi-ostatics  we  are  indebted  to  him, 
though  he  did  not  poss'ess  much  mathematical  knowledge. 
The  Philosophical  Transactions  contain  several  valuable 
papers  by  him  on  tliis  science.*  By  his  Sceptical  Chenust, 
{)ublisbed  iu  1661,  he  did  much  to  overturn  the  theories  of 
Van  Helmont's  school,  —  that  commonly  called  of  the  iati-o- 
chemists,  which  was  in  its  highest  reputation ;  raising  doubts 
as  to  the  existence  not  only  of  the  four  elements  of  the  jieri- 
patctics,  but  of  those  which  these  chemists  had  substituted. 
Boyle  holds  the  elements  of  bodies  to  be  atoms  of  difl'ereut 
shapes  nnd  sizes,  the  union  of  which  give^  origin  to  what  aj-e 
vulgarly  called  elements.*  It  is  unnecessary  to  remark,  tlint 
tliis  is  the  prevailing  theory  of  the  prej^cnt  age. 

11.  I  shidl  borrow  the  general  character  of  lioyle  and  of 
his   contemporaries    in    Knglish   chemistry   from    a   Qfr„„^ 
modem  author  of  credit.     "  Perhaps  Mr.  Boyle  may  chomrtot 
be  considered  as  the  first  person,  neither  connected  "    "^    ' 
with  pharmacy  nor  mining,  who  devoted  a  eonsidcrable  de- 
gree of  attention  to  chemical  pirrsuits.     Mr.  Boyle,  though,  in 
common  with  the  litenuy  men  of  his  age,  he  may  be  ac<;used 
of  cix'dulity,  was  both  very  laborious  and  intelligent ;  and  his 
chemical  pursuits,  which  were  vaiious   and   extensi\e,  aud 


>  Ba)1»'»  Workt,  toI.  t.  p.  Idl. 

>  Tbouwori'ii  lllal.  (if  Kovnl  Boclotj-,  np.  400,  411. 
I  lli«Duou'(  Bikt.  of  Ckvuiitry,  i.  SiOd. 
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Intended  solely  to  develop  the  truth  without  any  regard  to 
previously  conceived  opinions,  contributed  essentially  to  »et 
chemistry  fi-ee  from  the  trnmrnels  of  atwurdity  and  BU[>or8ti- 
tion  in  which  it  had  heen  liitherto  enveloped,  and  to  recotu- 
raend  il  to  philo:<ophere  as  a  science  deserving  to  be  studied 
on  ao<;ount  of  the  important  information  which  it  was  qualitied 
to  convey.  His  refutation  of  the  alchemistical  opinions  re- 
epeciing  tiie  constituents  of  liodies,  his  observations  on  colrl, 
on  the  air,  on  phosphonis,  and  on  ether,  deserve  particularly 
to  be  mentioned  as  doing  him  much  honor.  We  liave  no 
regular  acccjunt  of  any  one  jubatance  or  of  any  class  of  bodies 
in  Mr.  lioyle,  similar  to  those  which  at  present  are  considered 
as  belonging  exclusively  to  the  science  of  chemistry.  ^Neither 
did  lie  attempt  to  sp^tematize  the  pheuomem^  aur  to  subji>ct 
them  to  any  hypothetical  explanation. 

12.  "  But  his  contemporary  Dr.  Hooko,  who  had  a  partieu- 
or  u—ko  lar  predilection  for  hyjiothesis,  sketched  in  his  Micro- 
•ndothuM.  gi.jipi,ia  a  very  l>eautiful  theoretical  explanation  of 
combustion,  and  promised  to  develop  his  do<'trine  more  fully 
in  A  3ubse<piont  liook,  —  a  promise  wliicli  he  never  fulfilled ; 
though  in  his  Lampas,  published  about  twenty  years  after- 
wards, he  has  given  a  very  beautiful  explanation  of  the  way 
in  which  a  candle  bums.  Mayow,  in  his  Essays,  published 
at  Oxford  about  ten  years  after  the  Micrographia,  embraced 
the  iiyfjothesis  of  Dr.  Hooke  without  acknowledgment,  but 
clogged  it  with  so  many  absurd  additions  of  bis  own  a^  greatly 
to  obscure  its  iusti-e  and  diminish  its  beauty.  Mayow's  iirst 
and  principal  Essay  coutains  some  happy  experiments  on  res- 
piration and  air,  and  some  fortunate  conjectures  respecting 
the  iKimbustion  of  the  metals ;  but  the  most  valuable  part 
of  the  whole  is  the  elmpter  on  afUnities,  in  which  he  appears 
to  have  gone  much  farther  than  any  other  chemist  of  his  day, 
and  to  have  anticipated  some  of  the  best  established  doctrine* 
of  his  successona.  Sir  Issiac  Newton,  to  whom  all  the  suicuces 
lie  under  such  great  obligsttions,  made  two  most  im[iortant 
contributions  to  chemistry,  which  constituf*,  a-i  it  were,  the 
foundation-stones  of  its  two  great  divisions.  The  first  was 
|iointing  out  a  method  of  graduating  thermometers,  so  as  to 
be  comparable  with  each  other  in  whatever  part  of  tho  world 
ob^rvations  with  them  are  made.  The  second  was  by  point- 
ing out  the  nature  of  chemical  affinity,  and  showing  that  it 
consisted  in  an  atli-octioa  by  whicli  the  couBtitueata  of  bodiei 
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were  drawn  towards  eacli  oilier,  nn J  united;  thus  destroying 
the  previous  hyiwthesis  oftho  hooks  and  i)ointti  and  rings  and 
wedges,  by  means  of  which  the  different  conatitueuts  of  bodies 
were  ft)nceived  to  be  kept  together."* 
^B  13.  Lemery.  a  druggist  at  Paris,  by  his  Coars  de  Cliymie 
^P  in  1675,  is  said  to  have  changed  the  face  of  the  sci- 
"    ence :  the  change,  nevertheless,  seems  to  have  gone 

no  deeper.  "Lemery,"  says  Fontenelle,  "■was  the  first  who 
dispersed  the  real  or  pretended  obscurities  of  chemistry; 
who  brought  it  to  clearer  and  more  simple  notions ;  who  abo- 
lished tlie  gross  barbarisms  of  its  language;  who  promised 
nothing  but  what  he  knew  the  art  could  jierform  ;  and  to  this 
he  owed  the  success  of  his  book.  It  sliows  not  only  a  sound 
u        understanding,  but  some  greatness  of  soul,  to  strip  one's  own 

•  science  of  a  false  jiomp."  ^  But  we  do  not  find  that  Lemery 
Lad  any  novel  views  in  chemistry,  or  that  he  chums,  with  any 
'  irresistible  pretension,  the  title  of  a  philosopher.  In  fact,  h» 
^^    chemistry  seems  to  have  been  little  more  tluin  phai'macy 

r 

^m       14.  The  accumulation  of  particular  knowledge  in  natural 
»       history  must  always  be  progressive  where  any  re-  g]„w  pro- 
card  is  paid  to  the  subject :  every  traveller  in  remote  bt***  or 
countries,  every  manner,  may  contribute  some  obser- 
vBtion,  correct  some  error,  or  bring  home  some  new  species, 
Thus  zoology  had  made  a  regular  advance  from  the  days  of 
Conrad  Gesner;  yet  with  so  tardy  a  step,  that,  reflecting  on 
the  extensive  intercourse  of  Europe  with  the  Ea.stem  and 
Western  ^yo^ld,  we  may  be  surprised  to  tind  how  little  .Ton- 
Bton,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  had  atldcd, 
even  in  the  most  obvious  class,  that  of  qnadni|M'ds.  to  the 
knowledge  collected  one  hundred  years  before.     But  hitherto 
Eoology,  confined  to  mere  description,  and  that  often  cai-elesa 
or  iiidefitiite,  unenlightened  by  anatomy,  unregulated  by  ine« 

•  TboBison'a  llUt.  of  Roytil  Sorlelv,  p.  •4(V1. 

*  Boge  (k  Lamer),  la  (EuYrw  da  FoDtaDsIle,  t.  361 ;  Biogr.  TTnintMlIi, 
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tliod,  had  not  merited  the  name  of  a  science.    That  name  it 
owes  to  John  Ray.  ' 

15.  Raj  first  appeared  in  natural  history  as  the  editor  of 
Before  Ba    *^^  Omithology  of  his  highly  accomplished  friend 

Francis  Willoughby,  with  whom  he  had  travelled 
over  the  Continent.  This  was  published  in  1676;  and  the 
History  of  Fishes  followed  in  1686i  The  descriptioos  are 
ascribed  to  Willoughby,  the  arrangement  to  Ray,  who  might 
have  considered  the  two  works  as  in  great  part  his  own^ 
though  he  has  not  interfered  with  the  glory  of  his  deceased 
friend.  Cuvier  observes,  that  the  History  of  Fish^  is  the 
more  perfect  work  of  the  two ;  that  many  species  are  describetiU* 
which  will  not  be  found  in  earlier  ichthyologists ;  and  that  those 
of  the  Mediterranean,  especially,  are  given,  with  great  pre- 
cision.' 

16.  Among  the  ori^nal  works  of  Ray,  we  may  select  the> 
HisSyneiH  Synopsis  MQthodica  Animalium  Quadnipedum  et 
iiieofQaa.  Scrpeutini  Generis,  published  in  169^    This  book 

^^^  makes  an  epoch  in  zoology,  not  for  the  additions  of 
new  species  it  contains,  since  there  are  few  wholly  such,  but 
as  the  first  classification  of  animals  that  can  be  reckoned  both 
general  and  grounded  in  nature.  He  divides  them  into  those 
with  blood  and  without  blood.  The  former  are  such  as 
breathe  through  lungs,  and  such  as  breathe  through  gills.  Of 
the  former  of  these,  some  have  a  heart  with  two  ventricles ; 
some  have  one  only.  And,  among  the  former  class  of  these, 
some  are  viviparous,  some  oviparous.  We  thus  (»me  to  the 
proper  distinction  of  mammalia.  But,  in  compliance  with 
vulgar  prejudice,  Ray  did  not  include  the  cetacea  in  the  same 
class  with  quadrupeds,  though  well  aware  that  they  properly 
belonged  to  it ;  and  left  them  as  an  order  of  fishes.*  Quadi'u- 
peds  he  was  the  firat  to  divide  into  ungulate  and  unguicuiate, 
hoofed  and  clawed ;  having  himself  invented  the  Latin  words.' 
The  former  are  snlidipeda,  hisvica,  or  quadristdca  ;  the  latter 
ai-e  hijida  or  mtdtijida,  and  these  hitter  with  undivided  or 
with  partisilly  divided  toes ;  which  latter  again  may  have  broad 
claws,  as  monkeys,  or  narrow  claws;  and  these  with  nar- 
row claws  he  arranges  according  to  their  teeth,  as  either 

<  BiographlelTniTerselle,  nrt.  "Ray."  parts    in    omnibus  ten  pnetorqiuni   ia 

'  "  Nos  Tie  a  communi  hominum  opinione  pilis  et  peUlbns  et  elemenio  in  4110  defmut 

nimis  recedamua,  et  ut  affectatse  iiovitatis  convenire  Tideantur,  piflcibiu  ftimaiueA* 

notam  eTitemna,  oetaceum  aquatillam  ge-  blmns."  —  p.  G6. 

DIM,  quwuTi*  cDia  qoadrupedibui  vivi-  >  P.  SO- 
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eamivora  6r  Iqjorina,  now  generall j  caHed  rodentia.  Beside^ 
all  these  quadrupeds,  which  he  calls  ancUoga,  he  has  a  general 
division,  odled  emotnala,  for  those  without  teeth,  or  with  such 
peculiar  arrangements  of  teeth  aa  we  fiad  in  the  insectivorous 
genera,  the  hedgehog  and  mole.' 

17.  Baj  was  the  first  zoologist  who  made  use  of  coraparar 
tive  anatomj :  he  inserts,  at  length,  every  account  ueritB  of 
of  dissections  that  he  could  find ;  several  had  been  "^  ""'^ 
made  ac  Paris.  He  does  not  appear  to  be  very  anxious  about 
dfescribing  every  species :  thus,  in  the  simian  family,  he  omits 
several  well  known.^  I  cannot  exactly  determine  what  quad- 
rupeds he  has  inserted  that  do  not  appear  in  the  earlier  zoolo- 
gists; according  to  Linnaeus,  in  the  tweldh  edition  of  the 
Systema  Naturae,  if  I  have  counted  rightly,  they  amount  to 
thirty-two :  but  I  have  found  him  very  careless  in  specifying 
the  synonymes  of  his  predecessors ;  and  many,  for  which  he 
only  quotes  Ray,  are  in  Gesner  or  Jonston.  Ray  has,  how- 
ever, much  the  advantage  over  these  in  the  brevity  and  close- 
ness  of  his  specific  characters.  "  The  particular  distinction 
of  his  labors,"  says  Cuvier,  "  consists  in  an  arrangement  more 
clear,  more  determinate,  than  those  of  any  of  his  predecessors^ 
and  applied  with  more  consistency  and  precision.  His  distri- 
bution of  the  classes  of  quadrupeds  and  birds  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  English  naturalists  almost  to  our  own  days ;  and 
we  find  manifest  traces  of  that  he  has  adopted  as  to  the  latter 
class  in  Linnaeus,  in  Brisson,  in  Bufibn,  and  in  all  other  orni- 
thologists." * 

18.  The  bloodless  animals,  and  even  those  of  cold  blood, 
with  the  exception  of  fishes,  had  occupied  but  little      ^^^^ 
attention  of  any  good  zoologists  till  after  the  middle 

of  the  century.  They  were  now  studied  with  considerable 
success.  Re(^  established  aa  a  physician  at  Florence,  had 
yet  time  for  that  various  literature  which  has.  immortalized  - 
his  name.  He  opposed,  and  in  a  great  degree  disproved  by 
experiment,  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  the  equivocal  genera- 
tion of  insects,  or  that  from  corruption ;  tliough,  where  he  was 
unable  to  show  the  means  of  reproduction,  he  had  recourse  to 

I  p.  68.  he  eaUx  Paii:dentib ;  such,  I  prerame,  u  b* 

*  "  lloc  genua  anlmsllnm  tnm  caudato-  had  found  in  the  Memoin  of  the  Aeadi. 

runt  turn  cauda  carentium  species  viilds  mie  dee  Sciences.    But  he  does  not  men. 

nnmeruBiB  sunt ;  non  tamen  maltee  apud  tion  the  Simla  Innua,  or  the  S.  Kama* 

autnres  fide  dignos  descriptas  oocurrunt."  dryas,  and  sereml  others  of  the   raoii 

He  only  describes  those  speoiM  he  has  known  species. 

foood  in  Clostos  or  MaicgiaT*,  uid  ii^iat  *  Biogr.  UniT. 
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a  paradoxural  liypothegis  of  his  own.  Rodi  alao  enlarged  our 
knowlwlge  of  intestinnl  nnimiils,  and  made  some  goo«l  ex}»eri» 
ments  on  the  |ioifM)n  of  vipere.'  Malpighi,  wlio  cnit>i.ii"-.l  like 
Rfdi,  the  theory  of  the  reproduct  ion  of  org'aiiized  'lO 

mere  corrdplinti,  lins  given  ono  of  the  most  corapleic  snuiiiMsa 
on  the  silkworm  Ihiit  we  possess,^  Swanimerdain,  a  Dnti'h 
SwuDunep-  nrttnmh'si,  ahaudoucH  his  pursuits  in  human  anatomy 
'''"°-  to  follow  up  that  of  insects;    and,  by  his  skilJ  and 

pntience  in  dissection,  mjide  numerous  discrovcrica  in  their 
ptrncture.  His  General  History  of  Insects,  l(jG9,  <'onljrins  4 
di!*tribution  into  four  classes,  founded  on  their  bodily  forms, 
and  the  metamorphoses  they  nnderjio.  A  pusthuraous  work, 
IJiblia  Natura;,  not  published  till  1738,  coulnins,  sfiys  the  liio- 
gniphie  Univei-selle,  "  a  multitude  of  faetfi  wholly  nnknuwii 
before  Swatnraerdntn :  it  is  impossible  to  carry  fartlier  llie 
anntJimy  of  these  little  animals,  or  to  be  raoro  exact  in  the  de« 
Bcription  of  their  organs." 

19.  Lister,  an  English  physician,  may  be  reckoned  one  of 
those  who  have  d<inc  most  to  found  the  8<'ience  of  con- 
chology  by  hift  Historiu  five  Synopsis  Conchyliorunj 

in  1G85,  —  a  work  very  copious,  and  full  of  accurate  delinea- 
tions ;  and  also  by  his  three  treatises  on  Kuglish  anirnaK  two 
ofwiiich  relate  to  tluviatilc  and  marine  shells.  The  third, 
which  ia  on  spiders,  is  not  les«  esteemed  in  entomology.  Lister 
was  also  perhaps  the  fit-st  to  distinguish  the  spccittc  charao* 
ters  —  such  at  lea-st  as  are  now  reckoned  specific  though  pro- 
bably not  in  his  time  —  of  the  Asiatic  and  Alrican  elephant. 
"  His  works  in  natural  history  and  comparative  anatomy  are 
justly  esteemed,  because  he  li:i3  shown  himself  an  exact  and 
sagacious  observer,  and  has  pointed  out  with  correctness  Xb» 
natural  relations  of  the  animals  that  he  describes." * 

20.  The  beautiful  science  which  beare  the  imp.opcr  name 
Cirtnpiira-  ^^  comparative  anatomy  had  but  fasmilly  occupiod 
tifeMute-  the  attention  of  the  medical  prnfe»»i<m.'  It  wn;^  (o 
"'■  them,  rather  than  to  mere  zoologists,  tliat  it  owed, 
and  indeed  strictly  must  always  owe,  ita  discoveries,  wliicli 


< 


i 
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>  nioj5T.  nni». ;  Tlmfxwrhl,  xl.  252. 

•  UU>p.  UnlT.;  TlnitKuvhi,  id.  262. 

•  Blnjir.  Unir. ;  ChAlmpna. 

'  It  ill  oioiii  proliiibLu  thiit  thin  kTm 
WHK  orifclitHll.v  (tiyigrnil  to  «xpnwH  n  t-cwn- 
tMriiM)n  betw*M»n  Uw  human  ntnn'tiire  nnA 
tliiil  i»f  ttruU^,  Uinuj^li  it.  nii^ht  ali^)  Du^nn 
nue  Lietweeu  diJIenmt  ippeclua  of  tin  latter. 


In  tFw  flntt  Miiiw  U  U  noTvr  now  iui«!; 
and  thr  K*pcnn.1  ii  Itiit  a  (i»rt    tlinM,rh  iin 

Imjinr-     ■•    -  ".         '  •'. '      '...j, 

h'is  I  '  'lit 

ilk.  >;..l, 

on  til-  .1 .-,  ..   -.,-,, ir  ,u.  .,    .,.• tr 

laiUn  wUli  tljo  old  war<t,  iiruUaUux  agtiiM 
iu  (uviyrinity. 
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liad  liilherto  licen  very  few.  It  wns  now  more  c.iltivatcd  ;  nnd 
the  reliitioiiB  of  strucluru  to  tlie  capafilic*  of  aniuiid  life  Ite- 
caine  iiioi'e  striking  aa  their  vnrifties  were  more  fully  under- 
Btood ;  tlie  grand  theories  of  final  causes  fouud  their  tiio»t 
conviiiein^  arguments.  In  this  periml,  I  believe,  companilive 
anatomy  made  an  important  ])rogre!is,  which  in  the  earlier 
part  of  (lie  eijihtcentii  century  was  by  no  means  equally  rapid. 
France  took  the  lead  in  these  reiiesuThes.  '*Tlie  number  of 
papers  oil  comparative  anatomy,"  says  Dr.  Tlionison,  "  is 
greater  in  the  iknnoirs  of  the  Freneli  Academy  than  in  our 
nafionfil  ]Mililicalion.  This  was  owin<i  to  the  j)ain8  taken 
durin;:  Ihe  reijjn  of  Louis  XIV.  to  furnish  the  academy  with 
jiropw  animalH,  and  the  iinmlx^r  of  anatomists  who  received  a 
salary,  and  of  cuurse  devoted  ihenistives  to  anatomical  sub 
jecls."  There  are,  however,  idiout  twenty  papers  in  the 
IMiilo^ophical  Tmn.'actions  Iwlbi'C   1700  on  this  subject.* 

21.  Botany,  notwithstanding  the  gleams  of  philcwophieal 
h'glit  wliidi    oecji.sionally   illustiiite   the   writings  of 
CWalpin  an<i  Coluruna,  iiad  seldom  gone  farther  than 

to  nante.  to  describe,  and  to  delineate  plants  with  a  greater  of 
leas  accuracy  nnd  copiousness.  Yet  it  long  ha<l  the  advantage 
over  zoology ;  and  now,  when  the  latter  made  a  considerable 
step  in  advance,  it  still  continued  to  keep  ahead.  This  is 
a  {leriod  of  great  importance  in  Wtanical  science.  ,  . 
Jungiiis  of  Uainhnrg,  wlinso  jiosthumous  Isagoge 
Phytoscopioji  was  |)ublishe(l  in  1  (>7iJ,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
firat  in  the  seventeenth  century  who  led  the,  way  to  a  better 
classification  tlian  that  of  Lobe!;  and  Sprengel  thinks  that 
the  Khglish  botanists  were  not  unacquainted  with  his  writings: 
Kny,  indeed,  owns  his  obligations  to  them.'-' 

22.  But  the  founder  of  cbissificalion,  in  the  fcyea  of  the 
world,  was  IJobert  Morison  of  Aberdeen,  professor  j,^^ 
of  Iwitany  at  Oxford;  who,  by  his  llortus  ISIesensia 

in  IGti!',  by  his  riantarum  Unibeiliferanini  Distributio  Nova 
in  1072,  and  chiefly  by  his  great  woik,  Historia  Plantarum 
Universalis,  in  HilH,  laid  the  basis  of.  a  systematic  classifica- 
tion, which  he  partly  tbunded,  not  on  trivial  distinctions  of 
Bfipearance,  as  the  oKhir  botanists,  but.  as  Ctrsalpin  had  fii-st 
dune,  on  the  fructitying  organs.  He  ha-s  been  frequently 
charged  willj  plagiai-ism  from  that  great  Italian,  who  seeiai  to 


•  Tbn«tuinn*a  l!li»t.  of  Rnyal  Soricty,  y.  114- 

•  8f  ceDKvl,  UlX.  K«i  UcrbariB,  vol.  U. ».  83. 
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have  snflTcred,  as  others  have  done,  by  failing  lo  carry  forward 
his  oven  hiininoiiB  conceptions  into  sueii  dctiiib  oC  prouf  aa  the 
world  justly  demand*;  another  instance  of  which  hius  been 
seen  in  his  very  striking  passages  on  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  Spningel,  however,  who  praisca  Morison  hi^ily,  does 
not  impute  to  him  this  injustice  towards  Ciwtilpin,  whose 
writings  mighl  piwsibly  he  unknown  in  Rritiiin.'  And  it 
miglit  be  observed  iddo.  tliat  Morison  did  not,  sw  haa  aorae- 
tiincs  been  alleged,  establissh  the  fruit  as  tlie  sole  basis  of  hi^a 
arrangement.  Out  of  fifteen  classes,  into  wliich  he  distributea 
all  herb:vceous  plants,  but  seven  are  chanicterized  by  this  di-^- 
tinction.^  "  The  examination  of  Morison's  works,"  eayi  a  late 
biographer,  "  will  enable  U3  to  judge  of  tlie  service  l)o  ren- 
dered in  the  relbnnation  of  botany.  The  great,  botanists, 
from  Gesner  to  the  Bauhins,  had  iiutilished  works  more  or  h«3 
useful  by  their  discoveries,  their  observations,  their  de«cri(i- 
tions,  or  their  figures.  Gesner  had  raaxie  a  great  step  in 
considering  the  fruit  as  the  prinf>ipal  distinction  of  genera. 
Fabiua  Columna  adopted  this  view ;  Cxsalpin  applies!  it  to  a 
classification  which  siiould  bo  I'Cgnrded  as  better  than  any  that 
preceded  the  epoch  of  which  we  speak.  Morison  had  made  a 
particular  stuiiy  of  fruita,  having  collected  fifteen  hundred 
different  .species  of  them,  though  he  did  not  negled  the  im- 
portance of  the  natural  affinities  of  other  parts.  He  dwells 
on  this  leading  idea,  insists  on  the  necessity  of  establishing 
generic  characters,  and  hjis  founded  his  chief  works  on  this 
basis.  He  luis  therefore  done  real  service  to  the  science;  nor 
should  the  vanity  which  has  made  him  con<!Cal  his  obligations 
to  CiEsalpiu  induce  us  to  refuse  him  justice."*  Morison 
Bpealcs  of  his  own  theory  with  excessive  vanity,  and  depre- 
ciates all  earlier  botanists  as  full  of  confusion.  Several 
English  writers  have  Ix^en  unfavorable  to  Mori«>n,  out  of 
partiality  to  R.*iy,  with  whom  he  was  on  bad  term.s ;  but  Tout- 
nefbrt  declares,  that,  if  he  had  not  enUghtened  botany,  it 
would  still  have  been  in  darkness. 

23.  Ray,  in  his  Methodus  Plantarura  Nova,  1 682,  and  "ui 

his  Ilistoria  Plantarum  UniversjiliR,  in  three  volumes 

'"  the  first  published  in  J  686,  the  second  in  IGH8.  and 

Ihfl  third,  which  is  siipplemental,  in  1704,  trod  in  the  steiia  of 


>  Sprengel,  p.  84. 

'  I'lilu-Doy,  UlKtoricnl  Prognu  of  Botun;  In  "ti^.^.!,  mL  L  f.  HH 

*  Ulogi    CnirerwUtt. 
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Morison,  bat  with  more  acknowledgment  of  what  was  due  to 
others,  and  with  gome  improvements  of  his  own.  He  dc- 
Bcribed  6,900  plants,  many  of  which  ai'e  now  considered  as 
varieties.^  In  the  botanical  works  of  Ray  we  find  the  natural 
families  of  plants  better  defined,  the  difference  of  complete 
and  incomplete  flowers  mote  predse,  and  the  grand  division 
of  monocotyledons  and  dicotyledons  fully  established.  He 
gave  much  precision  to  the  characteristics  of  many  classes, 
and  introduced  several  technical  terms  very  useful  for  the 
perspicuity  of  botanical  language ;  finally,  he  established  many 
general  principles  of  arrangement  which  have  since  been 
adopted.*  Ray's  method  of  classification  was  principally  by 
the  fruit,  though  he  admits  its  imperfections.  "  In  fact,"  his 
method,"  says  Pulteney,  "though  he  assumes  the  fruit  as  the 
foundation,  is  an  elaborate  attempt,  for  that  time,  to  fix  natu 
ral  classes."  • 

24  Rivinus,  in  his  Introductio  in  Rem  Herbariam,  Leipsic 
1690,  a  very  short  performance,  struck  into  a  new  ^ 
jMith,  which  has  modified,  to  a  great  degree,  the  sys- 
tems of  later  botanists.  Caesalpin  and  Morison  had  looked 
inainly  to  the  fruit  as  the  basis  of  classification:  Rivinus 
added  the  flower,  and  laid  down  as  a  fundamental  rule,  that  all 
plants  which  resemble  each  other  both  in  the  flower  and  in 
the  fruit  ought  to  bear  the  same  generic  name.*  In  some 
pages  of  this  Introduction,  we  certainly  find  the  basis  of  the 
Critica  Botanica  of  Linnseus.*  Rivinus  thinks  the  arrange- 
ment of  Caesalpin  the  best,  and  that  Morison  has  only  spoiled 
what  he  took :  of  Ray  he  speaks  in  terms  of  eulogy,  but 
blames  some  part  of  his  method.  His  own  is  primarily 
founded  on  the  flower ;  and  thus  he  forms  eighteen  clasdes, 
which,  by  considering  the  differences  of  the  fruits,  he  subdi- 
vides into  ninety-one  genera.  The  specific  distinctions  he 
founded  on  the  general  habit  and  appearance  of  the  plant. 
His  method  is  more  thoroughly  artificial,  as  opposed  to  natu- 
ral; that  is,  more  established  on  a  single  principle,  which 
oflen  brings  heterogeneous  plants  and  families  together,  than 
that  of  any  of  his  predecessors :  for  even  Ray  had  kept  the 
distinction  of  trees  from  shrubs  and  herbs,  conceiving  it  to  be 
founded  in  their  natui-al  fructification.      Rivinus  set  asido 

•  Pnlteney.    The  account  of  Ray's  life       '  B!<»r.  Untrenelle. 
■od  botud''^  writings  in  this  woric  oecn-       >  P.  259. 
fes  nnzl; » hundred  pages.  *  Biogr.  Univandle.  *  U 
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ivholly  ih\g  lending  division.  Tet  he  had  not  been  able  to 
reduce  )ill  jilattts  to  liia  method,  and  admitted  several  aiiunia 
loua  divisions.* 

25.  The  merit  of  establishing  an  uniform  and  consistent 
,  -  sv-stem  was  reserved  for  Toumefort.  ilia  ICiemena 
de  la  IJotiinuiue  njipeunxJ  in  1094;  the  Liatm  trajis- 
Intion,  Institutiones  Rui  llurl>aris,  in  1700.  Toumefort,  likaj 
Kivinus,  took  the  flower  or  corulUi  U5  the  basis  of  his  sjstvra| 
and  the  varietitis  in  the  stnicture,  ratlior  than  number,  of  the 
peliils,  furnii«h  him  with  his  classes.  The  genera — for,  like 
other  botanists  before  Linnseus,  he  has  no  intermediate  divi- 
sion— are  esttablisiied  by  the  flower  and  fruit  conjointly,  or 
now  and  ihen  by  less  essential  differences;  for  he  held  it 
better  to  constitute  new  genera,  tlian,  as  others  had  done,  to 
have  anomnlous  species.  The  aocessory  parts  of  a  |>htiit  are 
allowed  lo  supply  specific  distinctions.  But  Tournefort  'li- 
vides  vegetables,  according  to  old  prejuclice,  —  which  it  is  sur- 
prising, that,  utter  the  precedent  of  Rivinus  to  the  contrary, 
he  should  have  regarded,  —  into  hcrljs  and  trees ;  and  thus  he 
hiis  twenty-two  classes.  Simple  Howere,  monopclalaus  or 
polypetalous.  fonn  eleven  of  these;  composite  flowers,  three; 
the  apctalous,  one ;  the  cryptogamous,  or  those  without  flower 
or  fruit,  make  another  chiss  ;  shrubs  or  suffnUices  are  phiced 
in  the  seventeenth ;  and  trees,  in  five  more,  ore  similarlj. 
distributed,  according  to  their  flonil  cJiaracters.*  Sprengt 
extols  much  of  the  system  of  Touinefort,  though  he  disajv* 
proves  of  tlie  selection  of  a  part  so  oAen  wanting  aa  tlie 
corolla  for  the  sole  basis ;  nor  can  \\6  various  forms  be  c«im- 
prised  iu  Tournefort's  classes.  His  orders  are  well  mmkcil, 
acmrding  to  the  same  anther ;  but  he  multiplied  Iwth  his 
genera  and  species  too  much,  and  paid  too  little  attention  to 
the  stamina.  His  method  was  le^s  repugnant  to  natund  affn 
nities,  and  more  convenient  in  practice,  than  any  which  had 
come  since  Lobel.  Most  of  Tournefort's  gtneric  dlstinciions 
were  piescrved  by  Limiaius,  and  tome  which  hud  been  abn^ 
gafed  without  euihcient  reason  have  since  been  restoi-ed.* 
iiaj-  ojiposed  tlie  system  ol'  Toiii-nefort ;  but  some  have  thought 
that  it  hia  later  works  he  came  nearer  to  it,  so  as  to  be  called 
mtiffii  coroUista  qvam  fnictisia*     This,  however,  is  oot  ao 
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kiiowlcdgej  by  Putteaej,  who  has  paid   great   attention   to 
Ray's  writings. 

26.  TliG  L'liissification  and  description  of  plants  constitate 
wlmt  generally  is  willed  botany.  But  these  U'gan  vegEiaUo 
now  to  bo  studied  in  connection  witii  the  anatomy  P'>y«'<''°Ky- 
aad  physiology  of  the  vegetable  world ;  terms  not  merely  ana- 
logical, bt^cauiie  aa  strictly  applicnble  as  to  animals,  but  wliicb 
had  never  been  employed  before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  This  interesting  science  is  almost  wliolly  due  to 
two  men,  —  Grew  and  Malpiglii.  Grew  first  directed 
his  thoughts  toward'?  the  anatomy  of  plants  in  1 604, 
in  c<mse(|uence  of  reading  several  books  of  animal  anatomy, 
which  ftuggested  to  him,  that  plants,  being  the  works  of  the 
same  Author,  would  probably  show  similar  contrivances. 
Some  had  introduced  observations  of  this  nature,  as  High- 
more,  Siiarrock,  and  Hooke,  but  only  collaterally;  so  that  tho 
systematic  treatment  of  tlie  Bubject,  following  the  plant  from 
the  seed,  wa^  left  quite  open  for  himself.  In  1670,  he  present- 
ed the  first  book  of  his  work  to  the  Royal  Society,  who  next 
year  ordered  it  to  be  printed.  It  was  laid  before  the  society, 
in  print,  December,  1071 ;  and  on  the  same  day  a  manuscript 
by  Malpighi  on  the  same  subject  wjjs  read.  They  went  on 
from  this  time  with  equal  steps ;  Alalpighi,  however,  having 
caused  Grew's  book  to  be  translated  for  his  own  use.  Grew 
epeaks  very  honorably  of  Malpighi,  and  without  claiming 
more  than  the  statement  of  facts  permits  him.' 

27.  The  first  book  of  his  Anatomy  of  Plants,  which  ia  the 
title  given  to  three  separate  works,  when  published  ^^  ^^^ 
collectively  in  1682,  contiin*  the  whole  of  his  physio-  tomy  <■.' 
logical  theory,  which  is  developed  at  length  in  those    *'™'*" 
that  follow.     The  nature  of  vegetation  and  its  processes  seem 
to  have  been  unknown  when  he  began ;   save  that  common 
observation,  and  the  more  accurate  experience  of  gardeners 
/ma  olhera,  must  have  collected  the  obvious  truths  of  vegetable 
anatomy.     Ho  does  not  quote  C.'Bsalpin,  and  may  have  been 
unacquainted  with  hi*  writings.     No  man  perhaps  who  creat- 
ed a  science  has  curried  it  farther  tlum  Grew :  he  is  so  close 
and  diligent  in  his  observations,  making  use  of  the  micro.^cope, 
that  comparatively  few  discoveries  of  great  importance  havo 
been  made  in  the  mere  anatomy  of  plants  since  hia  time;* 
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thongh  some  of  his  opinions  are  Intlerly  dispntej  by  Mirbel 
and  otbers  of  ii  new  botanicjil  school. 

28.  The  great  discovery  ascribed  to  Grew  ia  of  the  sexnal 

system  in  plants  He  apcaks  thus  of  what  he  calls 
*or«  thT  the  attire,  though  ratlier,  I  think,  in  obscure  terms : 
"  Tlie  priniiuy  and  chief  use  of  tiie  attire  ia  such  as 
hntli  respect  to  the  plant  itself,  and  so  appears  to  be 
very  great  nnd  necessary.  Because  even  tliose  plants  which 
have  no  flower  or  foliatnre  are  yet  some  way  or  other  attired, 
either  with  the  seminifoiin  or  the  floral  attire ;  bo  that  it 
Beeuis  to  perform  its  sei'vice  to  the  seeds  fil^  the  foliuture  to 
the  fruit.  In  discourse  hereof  with  our  leiirued  Savilian  pro- 
fessor Sir  Tliomas  Milliugton,  he  told  me  he  conceived  that 
tlie  attire  doth  serve,  as  the  male,  for  tlie  generation  of  tho 
eeed.  I  immediately  replied,  that  I  was  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  gave  him  some  reasons  for  it,  and  answered  some  objec- 
tioua  which  might  oppose  them.  But  withal,  in  regard  every 
plant  is  i(tpn>dO^Xvc,  or  male  and  female,  thai  I  was  also  of 
opinion  that  it  serveth  for  the  separation  of  some  parts  as  well 
as  the  aiJiision  of  others." '  He  jiroceeds  to  explain  his  no- 
tion of  vegetiible  impregnation.  It  is  singular  that  he  should 
8up[)03e  all  plants  to  l>e  hermaphro<lite ;  and  this  allows  he 
could  not  have  recollected  wliat  had  long  been  known  as  to 
the  palm,  or  the  passages  in  Cajsalpin  relative  to  the  subject. 

29.  Hay  admitted  Grew's  opinion  cautiously  at  first :  "  Not 
ut  verisiniilem  tautuni  admittimus."  But  in  his  Sylloge  Stir- 
piuin,  1694,  he  fully  accedes  to  it.  The  real  establislunent  of 
Camenriiu  ^^^  sexuiil  theory,  however,  is  due  to  Camerarius, 
tonOnn*      professor  of  botany  at  Tiibingen,  whose  letter  on  tliat 

subject,  published  1G94,  in  the  work  of  another,  did 
much  to  spitad  tlie  theory  over  Europe.  His  exjwjrimenla, 
indeed,  were  necessary  to  confirm  wliat  Grew  had  rather 
liiuardod  as  a  conjecture  than  brought  to  a  tost;  an<l  he 
showed  that  flowers  deprived  of  their  stamina  do  not  pro<luce 
seeds  capable  of  continuuig  the  species.'  Woodward,  in  the 
Philosopliioal  Transactions,  illustrated  the  nutrition  of  plaitts 
by  putting  Sprigs  of  vegetables  in  phials  filled  with  water,  nnd, 
af\cr  some  time,  determining  the  weight  they  ha<l  gained 
and  the  quantity  they  had  imbibed.'     These  experiments  had 
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been  made  hj  Van  Helmont,  who  had  inferred  from  them  that 
Wat^is  coDTertible  into  solid  matter.* 

30.  It  is  just  to  observe,  that  Bome  had  preceded  Grew  id 
vegetable  physiology.    Aromatari,  in   a  letter  of   p^g^g,,^ 
only  four  pages,  published  at  Venice  in  1625,  on  the  »oniof 
generation  of  plants  from  seeds,  which  was  reprinted  ''"'• 

in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  showed  the  analogy  be- 
tween grains  and  eggs,  each  containing  a  minute  oipinized 
embryo,  which  emplojrs  the  substances  enclosing  it  for  its  own 
development.  Aromatari  has  also  understood  the  use  of  the 
cotyledons.^  Brown,  in  his  Inquiry  into  Vulgar  Errors,  bad 
remarks  on  the  budding  of  plants,  and  on  the  quinary  number 
which  they  affect  in  their  flower.  Kenelm  Digby,  according 
to  Sprengel,  first  explained  the  necessity  in  vegetation  for 
oxygen,  or  vital  air,  which  had  lately  been  discovered  by 
Bathurst.*  Hooke  carried  the  discoveries  hitherto  made  in 
vegetable  anatomy  much  further  in  his  Micrographia.  Shar- 
rock  and  Lister  contributed  some  knowledge;  but, they  were 
rather  later  than  Grew.  None  of  these  deserve  siich  a  place 
as  Malpighi,  who,  says  Sprengel,  was  not  inferior  to 
Grew  in  acuteness,  though  probably,  through  some  ^ 
illusions  of  prejudice,  he  has  not  so  well  understood  and  ex* 
plained  many  things.  But  the  structure  and  growth  of  seeds 
he  has  explained  better;  and  Grew  seems  to  have  followed 
him.  His  book  is  also  better  arranged  and  more  concise.* 
The  Dutch  did  much  to  enlarge  botanical  science.  The  Hor^ 
tus  Indicus  Malabaricus  of  Rheede,  who  had  been  a  governor 
in  India,  was  published  at  his  own  expense  in  twelve  volumes^ 
the  first  appearing  in  1686 :  it  contains  an  immense  number 
of  new  plants.*  The  Herbarium  Amboinense  of  Rumphius  was 
collected  in  the  seventeenth  century,  though  not  published  till 
1741.*  Several  botanical  gardens  were  formed  in  different 
countries;  among  others,  that  of  Chelsea  was  opened  in  1686.' 

31.  It  was  impossible  that  men  of  inquiring  tempers  should 
n«tt  have  been  led  to  reflect  on  those  remarkable  j^ . 
phenomena  of  the  earth's  visible  structure,  which,  noUoMrf 
being  in  course  of  time  accurately  registered  and  «"°'<«y* 
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«n*atigO(l,  have  become  the  basis  of  that,  noble  science,  the 
bt>it*t  ol'oiir  ajro, — }r'.'oL><iy.  Tl>e  tu-st  thing  whii'li  must  titriko 
tlie  eyes  of  tlie  incrt'St  oliiwti,  au<l  set  thn  |rUiluso|>hcr  tliinkiiiw, 
is  the  iriffjuhirity  of  thu  siirl/iise  of  our  globe :  the  uiuru  thiii 
is  obsurvud,  the  inui-e  sifjiia  of  viol^ut  disruption  nppeiir. 
HoKio,  iiiiU'f.il,  of  whom  Riiy  seeiiw  to  liavu  been  one,'  wei'e  so 
much  impressed  by  tb«  Cht'ory  of  litrnl  causes,  tlmt,  ptjrceiviiig 
the  titimsM  of  tiie  prcseut  vttrlU  fur  its  inbiibitjuit.s,  thuy  thou<;ht 
it  miglit  have  been  (rented  in  such  u  state  of  physioul  ruin. 
But  the  coDtniry  infureuc«  La  almost  irrt^sislible.  A  stili 
inoit;  forciblu  argument  for  great  revolutions  in  the  history  of 
the  earth  i*  drawn  fivm  a  --lecond  phcnomeuou  of  very  gener.J 
owurrence,  —  tlie  marine  and  other  fossil  relii's  of  organized 
beings,  whieh  are  dug  up  in  strata  far  rcjnote  from  thn  pla<-ts 
whire  these  Iwdies  could  now  exist.  It  was  eoniinon  to 
nreount  tor  them  by  tlie  Mo.sai('  deluge.  But  the  depth  at 
which  they  ai'e  liniud  ^M|S  incunipatible  with  this  ity|H>th>*sis. 
Olhei-s  ItuK'ied  tlieiu  t<»  be  not  n^ally  <irganized,  but  sjinrtM  of 
iijituit!,  as  they  were  called,  the  citsiud  reserablanees  of  slielU 
nnd  tishes  in  stone.  The  Italians  took  the  lead  iu  speculating 
on  these  problems ;  but  they  coidd  only  arrive  now  and  then 
at  a  happier  coujei-ture  than  usual,  and  <lo  not  seeiu  t4)  have 
phmned  any  seheme  of  expluining  the  gtinersd  stnicturc  of  the 
carlli."  The  Mutidus  Kubttiri-aneus  of  Allianasius  Kircher, 
fiunous  for  the  variety  and  originality  of  his  erudition,  eon* 
tains,  probably,  tlie  geology  of  his  age,  or  at  least  his  own.  It 
was  published  in  1662.  Tea  out  of  twelve  books  relate  to 
the  surface  or  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and  to  various  terrene 
productions;  the  remaining  two  to  alchemy,  aud  other  arts 
cionueeted  with  miuoralogy.  Kircher  M?ems  to  have  collected 
n  gitiat  deal  of  geographical  and  geological  knowledge.  In 
Kngland,  the  spirit  of  observation  was  80  strong  niU't  III© 
establishment  of  the  Uoyal  Society,  that  the  Philosophiivd 
Transactions  in  this  pericid  contain  a  considerable  number  of 
geoguostic  p.ipers ;  and  the  genius  of  theory  was  arousiMl, 
Uiough  not  at  fu-st  in  his  happiest  moo<I.'' 

32.   Thomris  Burnet,  master  of  the  Cluirterhouse,  a  man 
Buniefs      fearless  and  somewhat  rash,  with  more  iraaginaliim 
*[»«5  nf    tlwn  philosophy,  but  ingenious*  and   eloquent,  pub- 
lished in  1G04  his  Theoria  Tell u its  Sacra,  whicli  ho 
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nllcrvrarcls  translated  into  English.  The  primary  question  fiw 
the  early  geologists  had  always  been,  how  to  reconcile  the 
phenomena  with  which  they  were  acquainted  to  the  Mos»c 
narratives  of  the  creation  and  deluge.  Every  one  was  satisfied 
that  his  own  theory  was  the  best ;  but  in  every  case  it  has 
hitherto  proved,  whatever  may  take  place  in  future,  that  the 
proposed  scheme  has  neither  kept  to  the  letter  of  Scripture, 
nor  to  the  legitimate  deductions  of  philosophy.  Burnet  gives 
the  reins  to  his  imagination  more  than  any  other  writer  on 
that,  which,  if  not  argued  upon  by  inductive  reasoning,  must 
be  the  dream  of  one  man,  little  better  in  reality,  though  it 
may  be  more  amusing,  than  the  dream  of  another.  He 
seems  to  be  eminently  ignorant  of  geological  facts,  and  has 
hardly  ever  recourse  to  them  as  evidence ;  and  accordingly, 
though  liis  book  drew  some  attentioft  as  an  ingenious  romance, 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  made  a  single  disciple.  Whiston 
exposed  Burnet's  theory,  but  with  one  not  less  unfounded,  nor 
with  less  ignorance  of  all  that  required  to  be  known.  Hooke, 
Lister,  Ray,  and  Woodward  came  to  the  subject  other  geo- 
with  more  philosophical  minds,  and  >vith  a  better  ^°ef»*^ 
insight  into  the  real  phenomena.  Hooke  seems  to  have  dis- 
played his  usual  sagacity  in  conjecture :  he  saw  that  the  com- 
mon theory  of  explaining  marine  fossils  by  the  Mosaic  deluge 
would  not  suffice,  and  perceived  that,  at  some  time  or  other,  a 
part  of  the  earth's  crust  must  have  been  elevated  and  anothet 
part  depressed  by  some  subterraneous  power.  Lister  was 
arware  of  the  continuity  of  certain  strata  over  lai^  districts, 
and  proposed  the  construction  of  geological  maps.  Woodward 
had  a  still  more  extensive  knowledge  of  stratified  rocks :  he 
was  in  a  manner  the  founder  of  scientific  mineralogy  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  liis  geological  theory  was  not  less  chimerical  than 
those  of  his  contemporaries.'  It  was  first  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1695.* 

33.  The  Protogsea  of  Leibnitz  appears,  in  felicity  of  con  jeo» 
ture  and  minute  attention  to  facts,  far  above  any  of  protogiea 
these.  But  this  short  tract  was  only  published  in  ">fi*">nit«. 
1749 ;  and,  on  reading  it,  I  have  found  an  intimation  that  it 
was  not  written  within  the  seventeenth  century.  Yet  I  can- 
not refi-ain  from  mentioning  that  his  hypothesis  supposes  the 
gradual  cooling  of  the  earth  from  igneous  fusion  ;  the  formar 
tion  of  a  vast  body  of  water  to  cover  the  suri'ace,  a  part  of  his 
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theory  but  Ql  established)  and  apparent^  the  weakest  of  the 
whole ;  the  subsidence  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth,  which 
he  takes  to  have  been  once  on  the  level  of  the  highest  moun* 
tains,  by  the  breaking-in  of  vaulted  caverns  within  its  bosom  ;* 
the  deposition  of  sedimentary  strata  from  inundations,  ^eir 
induration,  and  the  subsequent  covering  of  these  by  other 
strata  through  fresh  inundations ;  with  many  other  notions 
which  have  been  gradually  matured  aad  rectified  in  the  process 
of  the  science.''  No  one  can  read  the  Protogaea  without 
perceiving,  that  of  all  the  early  geologists,  or  indeed  of  all 
down  to  a  time  not  very  remote,  Leibnitz  came  nearest  to  the 
'theories  which  are  most  received  in  the  English  school  at  this 
day.  It  is  evident,  that  if  the  literal  interpretation  of  Grenesis, 
by  a  period  of  six  natural  days,  bad  not  restramed  him,  he 
would  have  gone  much  farther  in  his  views  of  the  progressive 
revolutions  of  the  earth."  yieibnitz  had  made  very  minute 
inquiries  for  his  age  into  ibssil  species,  and  was  aware  of  the 
main  facts  which  form  the  basis  of  modern  geology.^ 


Sect.  in. — On  Anatomt  and  Medicink. 

34.  Portal  begins  the  history  of  this  period,  which  oocu> 
pies  more  than  800  pages  of  his  voluminous  work,  by  announ- 
cing it  as  the  epoch  most  favorable  to  anatomy :  in  less  than 
fifty  years,  the  science  put  on  a  new  countenance ;  nature  is 

'  Sect.  21.    He  admit*  >lro  a  partial  tantom  massl  ex  term  basi  aocipio ;  n«o 

•IsTation  by  intumescence,  but  Bays,  "  Ut  dubito,  pwtea  nuteriuni  li<iuldani  in  au- 

Tastispimis    Alpes    ex    solidSi    ^m    terr&  perficie  tellurifl  procurreutem,  quiete  moz 

eniptione  aumxerint,    minus  conaenta-  redditl,  ex  mmeatix  aubactia  ingentea 

neum  puto.     Sclinua  tainen  et  in  illia  uiaterite  vim  deposuiase,  quorum  alta  ra- 

depreheudi  rellquiaa  maris.      Cunt    er^^  riaa  terrse  species  formarunt,  alia  in  raxa 

alterutrum  factum  oporteat,    credibiliuit  indnruercj  e  quibua  atrata  diTena  dU  8U- 

multo  arbitror  deiiuxisse  aquas  flponbinec  per  imposita  diversaa  prsecipitationum  Ti- 

niau,  quam  iugvntem   terrarum   p.irt>!m  c«a  atque  intervalla  toatantur." — Sect  4. 

tneiedibid  violentU  tarn  alte  aaceodisse."  Thia    lie   calla  the  incunabula  of  ths 

Sect.  22.  world,   and  the  basis  of  a  new  acieDCOi 

'  "  Faciea  teneil  adhuc  orbia  seepiua  no-  which  might  be  denominated  "  naturaHi 

vataeat;  donee  quieacentibupcausisatque  gcographia."   But  wisely  adds, '*  Uoetcoa- 

aequiUbratis,  consi.'^tentioreniergei-etstatua  spirent  Testlgi<-v  Teteris  luundi  in  prsesend 

rerum.    Unde  jam  duplex  origo  tntelligi-  £u!e    rerum,   tanien  rvctiua  omnia  deft* 

tnr  flrmoruni  corporum  ;   una  cum  ignis  nicnt  postcri,  ubi  curiositaa  eo  proceaaeiit. 

fusione  rcMgescerent,   altera  cnm  recon-  ut  per  reginnes  procnrrentia  SOU  genvn  (t 

sreHcerent  ex  solutione  aquarum.     Neque  strata  describanc.'^  —  Sect  5. 

Igltur  putaudum  eat  lapiiles  ex  sola  esse  *  See  sect.  21,  et  nlibi. 

fiuion*.    Id  enlm  potiaaimum  ds  primiL  <  Sect.  21,  a  usque  ad  fimtm  Mra 
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interrogated;  ererj  part  of  the  body  is  examined  with  aa 
observing  spirit ;  the  mutual  intercourse  of  nations  diffuses  the 
light  on  every  side ;  a  number  of  great  men  appear,  whose 
genius  and  industry  excite  our  admiration.*  But,  for  this  veiy 
reason,  I  must  in  these  concluding  pages  glide  over  a  subject 
rather  foreign  to  my  own  studies,  and  to  those  of  the  generali- 
ty of  my  riders,  with  a  very  brief  enumeration  of  names. 

85.  The  Harveian  theory  gained  ground,  though  obstinate 
prejudice  gave  way  but  slowly.  It  was  confirmed  ciienutk)« 
by  the  experiment  of  transftising  blood,  tried  on  dogs,  of  biooa  «*- 
at  the  instance  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  in  1657,  '*'•'"•'***• 
and  repeated  by  Lower  in  l&Gl."  l^Ialpighi  in  1661,  and 
X/ceuwenhoek  in  1690,  by  means  of  their  microscopes,  de- 
monstrated the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  smaller  vessels, 
and  rendered  visible  the  anaston^oses  of  the  arteries  and 
veins,  upon  which  the  theory  depended.'  From  this  time,  it 
seems  to  have  been  out  of  doubt.  Pecquet's  discovery  of  the 
thoracic  duct  (or  rather  of  its  uses,  as  a  reservoir  of  the  chyle 
fixHn  which  the  blood  is  elaborated,  for  the  canal  itself  had 
been  known  to  Eustachius)  stands  next  to  that  of  Harvey, 
which  would  have  thrown  less  light  on  physiology  without  it ; 
and,  like  his,  was  perseveringly  opposed.^ 

36.  Willis,  a  physician  at  Oxford,  is  called  by  Portal,  who 
thinks  all  mankind  inferior  to  anatomists,  one  of  the  wiute; 
greatest  geniuses  that  ever  lived  :  his  bold  systems  ^lousse^- 
have,  given  him  a  distinguished  place  among  physiologers.* 
His  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  in  which,  however,  as  in  his  other 
works,  he  was  much  assisted  by  an  intimate  friend  and  anato- 
mist of  the  first  character,  Lower,  is,  according  to  the  same 
writer,  a  masterpiece  of  imagmation  and  labor.  He  made 
many  discoveries  in  the  structure  of  the  brain,  and  has  traced 
the  nerves  from  it  far  better  than  his  predecessors,  who  had,  in 
geneiul,  very  obscure  ideas  of  their  course.  Sprengel  eayn 
that  Willis  is  the  first  who  has  assigned  a  peculiar  mental 
fimction  to  each  of  the  different  parts  of  the  bnun ;  forgetting, 
as  it  seems,  that  this  hypothesis,  the  basis  of  modem  phreno- 
logy, had  been  generally  received,  as  I  understand  his  ovm 
account,  in  the  sixteenth  century.*  Vieussens  of  Montpellier 
carried  on  the  discoveries  in  the  anatomy  of  the  nerves,  in  his 

t  Qift  de  TAnatomle,  vol.  Ui.  p.  1.  <  Portal;  Spreni^l. 

<  SpNDgel,  Ulit.  da  la  MMecliw,  rol.  It.       •  P.  88 ;  Biogr.  Uuir. 
■.  m.  ■  Sprengsl,  vol.  h.  p.  2G0.    Coofm. 

•  Id.,  tp.  lae,  m  toi.  iu.  p.  ajn. 
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NeurogjTni)hiji  Cnivfrsnlis,  1(>84;  tracing  those  amuig  from 
the  spinal  marn>w.  which  Willis  had  not  done,  and  following 
the  minute  raniiticHlions  of  tha'^e  that  are  sprtjaJ  over  (he 
fkin.' 

37.  Maipighi  was  the  first  who  employed  good  microftcffpca 
„  .  .  . .  in  anatomy,  and  thus  revealed  the  seiTels,  wc  amy 
saj'.  of  an  invisible  world,  wliich  Li'euweiihoek  uf'ler- 
wartlfl,  prohably  iiiiing  still  better  instrutticnU,  cxploi'cd  with 
ou.or«n»-  surprising  mjcccss.  To  Midpijihi,  anatomists  owe 
t«nii.u.  {],eir  luiowlcdge  of  the  structure  of  the  lungs."  Gnwf 
hiis  overtiiiown  muiiy  errors,  and  snj;p»e»tcd  many  trutlis,  in 
the  economy  of  g»eneratiou.^  Malpi^hi  prosecuted  this  iuquii-y 
with  his  microscope,  and  first  traccii  the  |)ro;^'ess  of  the  egg 
<luring  incubation.  Hut  the  theory  ot"  evolution,  as  it  is  called, 
proposed  by  Harvey,  and  supported  by  Malpighi,  received  a 
8hiK;k  by  I^euwculioek's  or  Hartsoeker's  discovery  of  spenna- 
tic  nnimalcnlcs,  which  apparently  opened  a  new  view  of  repiii- 
duetion.  The  hypothesis  they  suggested  became  very  preva- 
lent for  the  rest  of  the  seventeenth  century,  though  it  is  suid 
to  have  been  shaken  early  in  the  next.*  liorelli  applied 
mathematicul  principles  to  muscular  movcmeut-s  in  his  tnia- 
tise  De  AFoiu  Animalium.  Tliougii  he  is  a  letter  mathemati- 
cian than  anatomist,  he  produces  many  interesting  facts ;  tlie 
mcehanicjil  laws  are.  rightly  apfdial.  and  his  method  it)  cJuar 
and  consequent*  Duvemey,  in  hb  Treatise  oq  Hearing,  in 
1683,  his  only  work,  obtmued  a  considerable  reputation  :  it 
threw  light  on  many  parts  of  a  delicate  organ,  which,  by  their 
miuutencss,  luid  long  baffled  the  anatonust."  lu  Mayow'a 
Treatise  on  Ucspiration,  published  in  London,  1668,  we  hud 
tlie  necessity  of  what  is  now  called  oxygen  to  that  funcliou 
laid  down ;  but  this  portion  of  the  atmosphere  had  been  dis- 
covered by  Bathurst  and  Henshaw  in  1654,  and  Hooke  liad 
shown  by  experiment  that  animals  die  when  the  air  is  do 
prived  of  it.'  Ruysch.  a  Dutch  physician,  perfected  the  art 
of  injecting  anatomical  preparations,  hardly  known  befoir; 
ard  thus  conferred  an  inestimable  boiietit  an  the  acieace.  He 
jHjssessed  a  celeljrated  cabinet  of  natural  history.* 

«)8.  The  chemical  tlicory  of  medicine,  which  had  dcscende-l 


i 


«  Portal,  Tol.  It.  p.  6;  Spreng*!,  p.  266; 
Wt>gr.  Unit. 
'    I'ortol,  Tol.   ill.   p.  laO;   Spreoijel, 

p.  in. 

•  PorbU,  ill  219 ,  Fpnmpil,  p  808 
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•  !•■  >|T.nget,  p.  283 

'  Spr>->U2fl.  lu.  i;<l,  ISL 
Id.,  p.  239;  Biop.  Uulf. 
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frorii  Paracelsus  Ihroiigli  Van  Helmont,  was  propagated 
chiefly  by  Sylvius,  a  plivfiician  of  Hnlland,  who  is  Medlrai 
reckoned  the  founder  of  what  vaxs  called  the  chemia-  "•*"""•• 
trie  ecLooI.  His  works  were  piinted  at  Amsterdam  in  1679  j 
but  he  bad  promulaated  InV  theory  from  the  middle  of  t.li(3 
century.  His  leading  pi-inci])le  was,  that  a  perpetual  fermen 
talinn  goes  on  in  the  human  body,  from  tlie  deranged  ai;tiou 
of  whioh  diseases  prooeed  ;  most  of  thrm  fi*otn  excess  of  aeidi- 
ty,  though  a  few  are  of  alkaline  oiigin.  '•  He  degraded  the 
physician,"  says  Sprengtl,  "  to  the  level  of  a  distiller  or  a 
brewer." '  This  writer  is  very  severe  on  the  chemiattic 
school,  one  of  their  offences  in  his  eyes  being  their  reeommen- 
diition  of  tea  ;  "  the  cupidity  of  Dutch  merchants  conspiring 
with  their  medical  tlieories."  It  must  be  owned,  that,  when 
•we  find  them  prescribing  alrso  a  cofiious  use  of  tobacco,  it 
looks  as  if  the  trade  of  the  <loctor  went  hand  in  hand  witb 
those  of  his  patients.  Willis,  in  England,  was  a  partisan  of 
the  cliemiatrics,"  and  they  liad  a  great  influence  in  Germany ; 
though  in  France  the  attacliTnent  of  most  physicians  to  the 
Hippocratic  and  Galenic  metliods,  which  brought  upon  them 
so  ■ninny  imputations  of  f>edantry,  was  little  abated.  A  second 
school  of  medicine,  which  superseded  this,  is  called  the  iatro- 
matliematical.  This  seems  to  have  ai-iseu  in  Italy.  Borelli'fs 
iipplii^tion  of  mechanical  principles  to  the  muscles  has  been 
mentioned  above.  These  jihysicians  sought  to  explain  every 
tiling  by  statical  and  hydraulic  laws:  they  were,  therefore,  led 
to  study  anatomy,  since  it  waa  only  by  an  accurate  knowledgtj 
of  all  the  parts  that  they  could  apply  their  mathematics. 
John  Ileruouilli  even  taught  them  to  employ  the  ditlerential 
calculus  in  explaining  the  bodily  fuuctions.^  But  this  school 
eeems  to  have  had  the  same  leading  defect  as  the  chcmiatric : 
it  forgot  the  peculiarity  of  the  laws  of  organization  and  life, 
whicli  often  render  those  of  inert  matter  inajiplicable.  Pit- 
caim  and  Boeriiaave  were  leadei-a  of  the  iatni-nuithenati. 
cians ;  and  Mead  was  reckoned  the  last  of  its  distinguished 
jiatrons.*  Meantime,  a  third  school  of  medicine  grew  up, 
denominated  the  empirical ;  a  name  to  be  ifcjed  in  a  good 
eense,  as  denoting  their  regard  to  olwervutiau  and  exjierience, 
or  the  Baconian  principles  of  philosophy.     Syilenhaui  was  llift 


«  Vol.  T  p.  6):  Tilogr.  UiUr. 

•  8prtrig<!l,  p  78. 

•  Id.,  p.  IStt. 


♦  Id.,  p.  liffl.  Pfi)  liiofrnphlfl  nnlver- 
8cUc,  nrt.  ^>  l)o«rliiuirt'."  for  n  f(i*i>und  cil 
tkl-ini  of  tlie  btlra-tnaUienmUciuiia. 
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first  of  these  in  England:  but  they  gradually  prevatle<l.  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  systematic  theory.  The  discovery  of 
several  medicine^*,  especially  the  Penivian  bark,  \rhicb  was 
first  ii9ed  in  Spain  about  1640,  and  in  £ii;;Iaiid  at>out  lf>a4, 
cootribiited  to  the  success  of  the  empirical  physiciana,  since 
the  effiuicy  of  some  of  these  could  not  be  explained  on  tbe 
hypotheses  hitherto  prevalent* 


Sect.  FV.  —  On  Oriental  Literaturs. 


89.  The  famous  Polyplot  of  Brian  W.alton  waa  puldishej 
Polyglot  of  in  1(157:  but  few  copies  np|)ear  to  have  been  sold 
w»iioo.  before  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  in  lOGO,  since 
tho,«e  are  very  scarce  wliirh  contain  in  the  preface  the  praise 
of  Cromwell  for  having  facilitated  and  patronized  the  under- 
taking ;  praise  replaced  iu  the  change  of  times  by  a  loyal 
eulogy  on  the  king.  Tiiis  Polyglot  is  in  nine  languagfn ; 
though  no  one  book  of  the  Bible  is  printed  in  so  many.  Wal- 
ton's Prolegomena  are  in  sixteen  chapters  or  dissertatiooa. 
His  learning,  perhaps,  was  greater  than  his  critical  acuteneas 
or  good  sense :  such  at  least  is  the  opinion  of  Simon  and  Lft 
Long.  The  former,  in  a  long  examination  of  Walton's  Pro- 
legomena, treats  him  with  all  the  superiority  of  a  man  who 
possessed  Iwtli.  Walton  was  assailed  by  some  bigots  at  home 
for  acknowledging  various  readings  in  the  Scriptures,  and  for 
denying  the  authority  of  the  vowel-punctuation.  His  Poly- 
glot is  not  reckone<l  so  magnificent  as  the  Parisian  edition  of 
Le  Long;  but  it  is  fuller  and  more  convenient.*  Edmund 
Castell,  tl«e  coadjutor  of  Walton  in  this  work,  published  his 
Lexicon  Ileptaglotton  in  lfi69,  upon  which  he  had  cnnsuroud 
eighteen  yeaw  and  the  whole  of  his  substance.  This  is  fre- 
quently sold  together  with  the  Polyglot. 

40.  Hot  linger  of  Zurich,  by  a  number  of  works  on  tlie 
Eastern  languages,  and  especially  by  the  Bibliotheca 
Orieutalis  in  1G58,  established  a  reputation  which 
these  books  no  longer  retain  since  the  whole  field  of  Oriental 


( 
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*  Spreogf*!.  p.  413.  tameDt,  p.  &41 ;  Chalmsrs ;  fiio^r.  Briteo. : 
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literature  lias  been  more  fuUy  explored.     Sfwncer,  In  a  trea- 
tise of  great  erudition,  De  LegibuB  Hebrffiorum,  1 685, 
gave  some  offence  by  the  suggestion,  tliat  several 
of  tl>e  Mosaic  institutionn  were  borrowed  from  the  Egyptian, 
though  the  general  scope  of  the  Jewish  law  was  in  o|)position 
to  tlie  idolatrous  practices  of  the  neighboring  rations.     The 
va.st  learning  of  Bothurt  expanded  itself  over  Orien-  _^ 
tal  antiquity,  e8j)eeially  that  of  which  the  Hebrew 
nation  and  language  ia  the  central  point ;    but  his  etymologi 
cal  conjectures  have  long  since  been  set  aside,  and  he  haa  not 
in  other  respects,  escaped  the  fate  of  the  older  Orientalista. 

41.  The  great  services  of  Pooocke  to  Arabic  literature 
which  had  commenced  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  cen-  __  . 

11  1  i»-        1-  •  1    Pocoeke. 

tury,  were  extended  to  the  present.  His  edition  and 
translation  of  the  Annals  of  Eulychius  in  1658,  that  of  the 
History  of  Abulfnragius  in  1 GG3,  with  many  otlier  works  of  a 
tdmilar  nature,  bear  witness  to  his  industry:  no  Englishman 
probably  has  ever  cx>ntributed  so  much  to  that  province  of 
learning.'  A  fine  edition  of  the  Koran,  and  still  esteemed 
the  best,  was  due  to  Marracci,  professor  of  Arabic  in  the  Sa- 
pienza  or  University  of  Rome,  and  published,  at  the  expense 
of  Ctirdluid  Barbadigo,  in  1698.*  But  France  had  an  Orien- 
talist of  the  most  extensive  learning  in  D'Herbelot,  ,_ 
whose  Bibliofliequc  Orientale  must  be  considered  as 
making  an  epoch  in  tliis  litci-alure.  It  was  published  in  1697, 
alter  his  death,  by  Gallaud,  who  Imd  also  some  share  in 
arranging  the  materials.  Tliis  work,  it  has  been  said,  is  for 
the  seventeenth  century  what  the  History  of  the  Huns  by  Do 
Guignes  is  for  the  eighteenth ;  with  this  difference,  that 
D'Herbelot  opened  the  road,  and  has  oilen  been  copied  by  lu3 
Buccessor.' 

42.  Hyde,  in  his  Religionis  Persanim  Historia,  publislicd 
in  1700,  WHS  the  first  who  illustnited  in  a  systematic  „ 
Rinnner  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  which  he  always 
representft  in  a  favorable  maimer.  The  variety  and  nov<!lfy 
of  ita  contents  gave  this  book  a  credit,  whi«'h,  in  some  degree, 
it  iii-esBrves ;  but  Hyde  was  ignorant  of  the  ancient  hmguage 
of  Persia,  and  is  said  to  have  been  often  misled  by  Moham- 
medan authorities.*  The  vast  increase  of  Orientiil  informa- 
tion in  modern  times,  as  haa  been  intimated  aijove,  rendeis  it 


*  Cttalmen;  D!(W'  tJolT. 
>  TbmboKlii,  xl.  3i>8. 
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diflicull  for  any  work  of  tbe  seventeenth  century  to  keep  its 
gixiuiid.  In  rlieir  own  times,  the  writings  of  Kircher  od 
Ciiina,  snd  mlill  more  those  of  Ludolf  on  AbyasiniH,  whi<*li 
were  fonndc^d  on  liis  own  knowiedere  of  tin?  country,  claini<^d  n 
re3|»ect4ible  place  in  OrienUil  learning.  It  is  remarkable  that 
rery  little  was  yet  known  of  the  Indian  Inngnnf^s,  though 
grainniars  existed  of  the  Tamul,  and  perhnpa  Bome  otherB. 
before  the  close  of  the  seveuteenth  century.' 


Sect.  V. — On  Geographt  and  HiaroRT. 


43.  The  progress  of  geographical  science  long  continned 
Hops  of  the  'o  lie  slow.  If  we  compare  the  map  of  the  world  io 
Banwoa.  J  (jg  J  jjy  Nicolas  Hanson,  esteemed  on  all  sides  the 
best  geographer  of  his  age,  with  one  by  liis  son  in  161*2, 
the  differences  will  not  appear,  perhaps,  so  considerable  as 
wc  might  have  expected.  Yet  some  iioprorement  may  Ihj 
detected  by  the  eye.  Tliufl  the  Caspian  Sea  has  assumed  ita 
longer  diameter  from  north  to  south,  contrary  to  the  old  map. 
IJiit  the  Sea  of  Aral  is  still  wanting.  The  coasts  of  New 
Holland,  except  to  the  east,  are  tolerably  laid  down;  and 
Corea  is  a  |)eninsula  inste.ad  of  an  island.  Cambttlu,  the 
imaginary  capital  of  Tartary,  has  di.sappeared;*  but  a  vast 
lake  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  that  region :  the  Altai  rango  i« 
carried  far  too  much  to  the  noi'tli,  and  the  name  of  Siix-ria 
eeems  unknown.  Africa  and  America  have  nearly  the  same 
outline  as  before:  in  the  former,  the  empire  of  Monomritopa 
Btretches  to  join  that  of  Abyssinia  in  alwut  the  12th  degn'e  of 
south  latitude ;  and  the  Nile  still  issues,  as  in  all  tlie  old 
ma|>s,  from  a  Lake  Zayre,  in  nearly  the  same  parallel.  The 
coasts  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  Scandinavia,  are  a  little 
more  accurate  than  beJorc.  The  .Sanson  family,  of  whom 
several  were  publishera  of  maps,  did  not  take  pains  enough  to 
improve  what  their  father  had  executed,  though  they  might 
have  had  matoriid  helps  from  the  astronomical  observ.H(ion8 
which  were  now  continually  made  in  different  jtarta  of  the 
world. 

*  Hc.bhorn,  Ot'wh.  Hrr  CuUiir,  t,  209.       qnrntly  piano!  UilncapiUlol  itiUtf  nortk 
'  Tho  iJhiinlialu  rf  Miuro    I'olii  \t  pro-    of  the  Wull  of  Utiliu. 
Mtly  l'«klD ;    but  this  ijcognitiheni  (K- 
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44.  Such  was  the  state  of  geography,  when,  in  1 699,  De 
Lisle,  the  real  tbiinder  of  the  science,  at  the  age  of  j^  y^,^,^ 
twenty-four,  published  his  map  of  tlie  world.  He  mnp  of  m* 
had  been  guided  by  the  observations,  and  worked  '""^'^' 
uudor  the  directions,  of  Cassini,  whose  tables  of  iLe  emersion 
of  Japiler's  satellites,  calculated  for  the  mcridi.an  of  Boiogua, 
in  1 6tj8,  and,  with  much  improvement,  for  that  of  Paris,  in 
1695,  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  perfection  of  geography. 
The  latitudes  of  different  regions  had  been  tolenil)ly  luscei^ 
tained  by  observation ;  but  no  good  method  of  detenniiiing 
the  longitude  had  been  known  before  this  appli«itiou  of 
Galileo's  great  discovery.  It  is  evident,  that,  the  appearance 
of  one  of  those  satellites  at  Paris  being  detenninud  by  the 
tables  to  a  precise  instant,  the  means  were  given,  with  the 
help  of  Buincicnt  clocks,  to  find  the  longitudinal  distance  of 
other  places  by  observing  the  dift'erence  of  time ;  and  thus,  a 
great  nimiber  of  obscrvatiofis  having  gra4lually  been  made, 
a  ba^is  was  laid  for  an  accurate  delineation  of  the  surface  of 
the  globe.  The  previous  state  of  geography,  and  the  imper- 
fect knowledge  which  the  mere  experience  of  navigators 
oould  fumisli,  may  be  judged  by  the  fact,  that  the  Mediter- 
ranean 8ea  was  set  down  with  an  excess  of  300  leaguea 
in  length,  being  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole.  Da 
Lisle  reduced  it  witliin  its  bounds,  and  cut  off  at  the  same 
lime  500  leagues  from  the  longitude  of  Eastern  Asia.  Thia 
was  the  eommenccmeat  of  the  geographical  labora  of  De 
Lisle,  which  reformed,  in  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  not  oidy  the  general  outline  of  the  world,  but  the 
minuter  relations  of  various  countries.  His  maps  amount  to 
more  tlmn  one  hundred  sheets.' 

45.  The  l>ooks  of  travels,  in  the  last  fii\y  years  of  the 
seventeenth  centur}',  were  far  more  numerous  and  vovngM 
more  valuable  than  in  any  earlier  period;  but  we  iu>dt«»«i«. 
have  no  space  for  more  tlian  a  few  names.  Gemelli  Ciureri, 
a  Neapolitan,  is  the  first  who  claims  lo  have  written  an  ao 
count  of  his  own  travels  round  the  world,  describing  Asia  and 
America  with  much  detail.  His  Giro  del  Mondo  was  pub- 
lished in  1  tJliy.  Carreri  has  been  strongly  suspected  of  fabri- 
cation, and  even  of  having  never  seen  the  countries  which 
describes;    but  his  character,  I  know  not  with  what 
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lioa  I)een  latterly  vintlioated.'  The  French  justly  boast  tlw 
excellent  travels  of  Chartlin,  Bernicr,  Tlievoiiot,  and  Tavei'- 
nior,  in  the  Ea.st :  the  aeoount  of  the  Indiitii  Archipelflgo  mid 
of  China  by  Nieuhoff,  employed  ia  a  DuUh  etribassy  to  the 
hitter  empire,  is  said  to  have  been  interpolated  by  the  eilitorH, 
though  he  was  an  act-urnte  and  faithful  observer."  Several 
otiier  i-elutions  of  voyaofcs  wore  published  iu  Uollattd,  some 
of  which  can  only  be  had  in  tlie  native  lanjriiage.  In  lii»}ilisb, 
tliei-e  were  not  many  of  higii  reputation :  Dainpier's  Voyage 
n>und  the  World,  the  liret  edition  of  wiiich  was  in  1G'J7,  ia 
better  known  tlian  any  whicli  I  can  rnll  to  mind. 

46.  The  genernl  characteristic's  of  liwtoriaus  of  this  |>eriod 
„,    _,        ui-e  neither  a  lumiuous  philusunliy.  nor  u  rigorous 

examinntion  ot  evidence.  Jiut,  ue,  betoro,  we  nien- 
lion  oidy  a  tew  nankes  in  this  extensive  province  of  literature. 
DoSoUs       ^''^  Histor)'  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  by  Anionio 

de  Solis  is  "  tlie  last  gootl  work,"  says  Siismondi,  per- 
haps too  severely  as  to  others,  "  tliat  Spain  ban  produ<!ed  ;  the 
hu*t  where  purity  ol"  taste,  simplicity  and  truth,  are  preserveil: 
tlie  imagination,  of  which  the  author  had  given  bo  mauy 
proofs,  iloes  not  appear."*  Bouterwek  is  not  less  tiivoniblc ; 
but  Hobert:iou,  who  holds  Dc  Solis  rather  cheap  as  lui  UisLo> 
riaii,  docjj  not  i'uil  to  censure  even  his  style. 

47.  The  French  have  some  authors  of  history,  who,  by 
MMntHraof  their  elegance  and  perajiicuity,  might  deserve  notice ; 
Db  Huu.  8n,>h  aa  yt.  Real,  Father  D'Orleans,  and  even  VariU 
las,  proverbially  discredited  as  be  is  for  M'ant  of  veracity. 
The  Memoirs  of  Cardinsd  de  Retz  rise  above  theae:  their 
aniaiHted  style,  their  excellent  portraitures  of  chamcler,  ihuir 
acute  and  brilliatit  remarks,  distinguish  their  pages,  ns  much 
as  the  similar  qualities  did  their  author.  ''They  ai-c  written," 
Bays  Voltaire,  "  with  an  air  of  greatness,  an  impetuosity  and 
an  inequality  which  are  the  ima<re  of  Ids  life:  his  expression, 
Bometimcs  incorrect,  oltcn  negligent,  but  jduiosl  idways  origi- 
nal, ivcidls  continually  to  hi.H  readei-s  what  has  l>ecn  so  Ire* 
queiitly  said  of  Cicsar's  Commentaries,  that  he  wrote  with  tlie 
same  spirit  that  he  carried  on  his  wars."*  The  Menioiis 
of  Gmmmont,  by  Antony  llamiltnn,  scarcely  chidleugc  a 
place  as  historical ;  but  we  arc  now  looking  more  at  the  style 
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than  the  IntrinHJc  Jroportancc  of  bookfl.  Every  one  is  nware 
of  the  peculiar  felicity  and  fascinating  gayety  which  they 
display. 

48.  The  Discourse  of  Bossnet  on  Universal  History  is  per- 
haps the  greatest  effort  of  his  wonderful  gcuius.  Bowuctoa 
Evei'y  preceding  abridgment  of  80  immense  u  sub-   UnirnrsiU 

had  been  supcrficijd  and  drj'.  He  first  iiradiated  ""^* 
entire  annals  of  antiquity  down  to  the  ago  of  Charle- 
"inagne  witli  liashes  of  light  that  reveal  an  unity  and  cohei'ence 
which  had  been  lost  in  ilieir  magnitude  and  obscurity.  It  is 
not  perhaps  an  unfair  objection,  that,  in  a  history  calling  itiself 
that  of  all  mankind,  the  Jewish  people  have  obtained  a  dis- 
proportionate regard ;  and  it  might  be  almost  as  reasonable, 
on  religious  grounds,  to  give  Palestine  an  amjiler  space  iu  the 
map  of  the  world,  as,  on  a  like  pretext,  to  make  the  scale  of 
the  Jewish  historj-  so  much  larger  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
human  race.  The  plan  of  Bossuet  has  at  least  divided  Ida 
book  into  two  rather  heterogeneous  portions.  But  his  concep- 
tiooB  of  Greek,  and  still  more  of  Koman  history,  are  gtmcRilly 
maguificefit ;  profound  iu  philosophy,  with  an  outline  firm  and 
BuiKcieutly  exact,  never  condescending  to  trivial  remarks  or 
{Wtty  details ;  above  all,  written  in  that  close  and  nervous 
style,  which  no  one,  certainly  in  the  French  language,  has  ever 
Biirpassttd.  It  is  evideut  that  Montesquieu  in  ail  lus  wiilings, 
but  especially  in  the  Grandeur  et  D6cadence  des  Komains, 
had  the  Discourse  of  Bossuet  before  his  eyes:  he  is  more 
acute  sometimes,  and  ingenious,  and  has  reflected  longer  on 
particular  topics  of  inquiry ;  but  he  wants  the  simple  majesty, 
the  comprehensive  eagle-like  glance,  of  the  illustrious  prelate. 

49.  Though  we  fell  short  in  England  of  the  historical  repu- 
tation   whicli   the  first  part  of  the   century  might   j^^ 
entitle  us  to  claim,  this  period  may  be  reckoned  that  hMc>rk«i 
in  which   a  critical   attention   to   truth,  sometimes   *"''''• 
rather  too  minute,  but  always  praiseworthy,  began  to  bo  cha- 
racteristic of  our  researches  into  fact.     Tiie  only  book  that  I 
shall  mention  is  Burnet's  History  of  the  Refomia-  ^^^^  ^^ 
tion,  written  in  a  better  style  than  those,  who  know 
Burnet  hy  his  later  and  more  negligent  work,  are  apt  to  con- 
ceive, and  whicii  has  the  signal  merit  of  havuig  beeu  the  firet 
in  English,  as  far  as  I  remember,  which  is  fortified  by  a  large 
appendix  of  documents.     This,  though  iVcqueut  in  Latin,  had 
not  been  so  usual  in  the  modem  languages.    It  became  gradu- 
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allj  very  Trequent  and  almoet  iodispcTiSBble  in  hiBtorical  writ- 
inga,  where  the  nuitoriuls  had  atij  peculiar  originalitj. 

»•••••  • 

SO.  The  change  in  the  spirit  of  literature  and  of  the  puhlic 
_^  mind  in  general,  wbich  had  with  gradual  and  never 

ebanotar  receding  steps  been  coming  forward  in  the  3cvcn> 
c«n»\uy  t«enth  century,  but  especially  in  the  latter  part,  of  it, 
hns  been  so  frequently  pointed  out  to  the  rtiaders 
of  this  and  the  last  volume,  ili;il  I  shall  oidy  quote  an  obser- 
vation of  liayle.  "I  believe,"  he  eays,  "that  the  sixteenth 
oeutury  produced  a  greater  number  of  learned  mcu  than  the 
seventeenth ;  and  yet  the  former  of  those  ages  was  far  from 
being  as  enlightened  as  the  latter.  During  the  reign  of  criti- 
dsra  and  philology,  we  saw  in  all  Europe  many  prodigies  of 
erudition.  Since  the  study  of  the  new  philosophy  and  that 
of  living  languages  has  introduced  a  different  taste,  we  have 
ceased  to  behold  this  vast  and  deep  learning.  But,  in  return, 
there  is  diffused  through  the  republic  of  letters  a  more  sub- 
tle understanding  and  a  more  exquisite  discernment:  men 
are  now  less  learned,  but  more  able."*  The  volumes  which  are 
now  submitted  to  the  public  contain  sufficient  evidence  of  this 
ititellectual  progress  both  in  pliiloBophy  and  in  polite  litera- 
ture. 

ol.  I  here  terminate  a  work,  which,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
Oonciusion  ^^  ^"^^^  '""^  iuiTiished  the  occupation  of  not  very  few 
ycara,  and  which,  for  several  reasons,  it  is  not  my 
intenUon  to  prosecute  any  fiirtlier.  The  lengtli  of  theso 
volumes  is  already  greater  than  I  had  anticipated ;  yet  I  do 
not  perceive  much  that  could  have  been  retrenclied,  without 
loss  to  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  literary  world.  For  the  appro- 
bation winch  the  Hrst  of  them  hns  received,  I  am  gniteful ; 
for  the  few  corrections  tliat  have  been  communicated  to  me,  I 
am  not  less  so:  the  eiTOrs  and  deficiencies  of  wliich  I  am 
not  8[iccially  aware  may  be  numerous ;  yet  I  cannot  affect  to 
doulit  that  I  have  contributed  something  to  the  general  Utei-a- 
ture  of  my  country,  something  to  the  honorable  estinuilion  of 
my  own  name,  and  to  the  inheritance  of  those,  if  it  is  for  m« 
BtiU  to  cherish  that  hope,  to  whom  I  liave  to  bequeathe  it. 
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Almeloveen,  bis  Uvea  of  the  Stephens 

Family,  ii.  24,  note  >. 
Alplnus,  Prosper,  De  Plantis  Exotiote,  II. 

331  —  his  medical  knowledge,  836. 
Althusius,  John,  his  Politics,  iii.  160. 
Alvares,  Emanuel,  grammarian,  11.  37. 
Amadi|^,  the  (or  Amadis),  of  Bernardo 

Tasso,  ii.  190. 
Amadis  de  Oaul,  romance  of,  1. 148, 312, 
438;  ii  804;  iii.  365, 367— a  new  era  of 
romance  produced  by  it,  i.  148. 
ABjdU,  br«(^9  ao4  U»lk  »aets,  0. 288 


Amaseo,  Rom<do,  t.  441. 

Anibrogio,  Teseo,  Oriental  scholar,  I.  46S. 

Ambrose  of  Bergamo,  named  Biatios,  I 

112. 
Ambrose,  St.,  iii.  858. 
Amerirju  discovery  of,  i.  271  —  «"lm«l«  oC 

H  <flf/  ^ 

America,  North,  discoveries  in,  li.  842. 
Ampere,  Histoire  de  la  Xangaa  Francaise, 

I.  46,  note  *. 
Amyot,  Jaques,  Plutarch  translated  by,  IL 

284. 
Ana,  the,  or  collecdon  of  misoelianeow 

literature  of  France,  ill.  162;  Iv.  296. 
Anabaptists,  the,  i.853 — their  oecopatian 

of  the  town  of  Munster,  864 — Uieir 

tenets,  ii.  86,  412;  iii.  188— Lother^ 

opinion,  1.  373. 
Anacreon,  ill.  227,  281. 
Anasilla,  sonnets  of,  ii.  188. 
Anatomy,  early  works  on,  I.  187,  270.— 

progress  of  discoveries  In,  466;  II.  8H; 

iii.  416;  It.  888— on  eompantiTO,  H 

829  — of  plants,  338. 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  BnrtonV,  HI.  180k 
Anazagoras,  philosophy  of,  iU.  21, 42. 
Andreas,  John  ValenUne,  works  of,  BL 

158. 
Andreini,  the  Adamo  and  other  dnaiat 

of,  iii.  2n. 
Andres,  the  Jesuit,  i.  53,  nnte  i ;  U.  168, 

260,  486 — on  the  use  and  era  of  paper 

of  linen,  &c.,  i.  77 — on  collegiate  fooa. 

dations,  89 — on  the  Spanish  theotte,  li 

249. 
Andrews,  Lancelot,  Bisliop,  U.  888,  891. 
Andiomaqne  of  Racine,  IT.  246 — its  ex 

cellences,  ib.  246. 
Angelica  of  Bcdardo,  i.  285. 
Angennes,  Julie  d',  beauty  o^  ill.  846. 
Angola,  ohimpansee  of,  iii.  412,  and  note. 
Angio^axon    poetry,    i.    88  —  language, 

changes  to  English.  64  — HS8.  of  8Ul 

century,  107,  note  I. 
AnguillaiH,  Italian  translator  of  Orld,  1. 

192— his  dramas,  249. 
Animals,  Natural  Uistoir  of,  IH.  411— 

Icones  Animalinm  of  Oesner,  it.  82B  — 

description  of  various,  82&^828 ;  iT.  8!^ 

827. 
Annios  of  Tlterbo,  L  248,  and  iwM;  ■ 

377. 
Anselm,  Archbishop,  on  the  ezistanse  af 

a  Deity,  1.  86,  nnte,  90. 
Antinomianism,  i.  804. 
Antiquaries,  Society  of,  in  Bngland,  S>and> 

ed  l»  Archbishop  Parker,  1672,  ii.  861. 
Antiquities,  the  study  of,  {.  181 ;  ii.  66, 875 

— of  Greece,  876,  877 — works  of  Zamo- 

scius,  Sigonius,  and  tienrslas,  oo  Qia« 
clan,  69,  881  —  Potter's  Anttqnltles. 
It.  20 -Roman,  1.  326 ;  II.  66,  875,  STT 
.—  works  of  Graevius  and  Gronovins,  It, 
IB — works  of  Pkrker  and  Oodwin,  IL 

£6— coUeatkHU  In  Italy,  848    .toeep. 
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Ilottf  ptutlsed,  877  —  Jixrkh ,  Eg^pMiin, 
Elrnwaui,  87i>.  877  —  lll>enill(.v  of  tti« 
MnlU'l  In  KilkTiing  woikji  on,  1.  1S2  — 
TentinktltHi  Tor  aulii^uitv,  121,  32ti :  11. 
♦K)j  ill.  438  — coiitroremv  oh  thii  com- 
pantlTc  Dierit  of  tlio  utiidv,  'l^iS^SIr 
W.  Temple'D  ilefvuft!  of  it,  iV.  SM. 

AulonlnUB,  Uanrni),  Hutalier'a  edition  of, 
ir.  1«. 

Antonio,  Nicolas,  tbo  BlbUotbeca  Nora  uf^ 

1.  g;S:  II.  &8;  HLasri. 

Antoiiii  'U  I'iitt'-.iik.  1.  273,  moK  ». 
Api'i  M'-o,  ill.  437. 

Api.<  r)j;ni|illv  fif,  1.  4<H. 

Aixili   !•  ■:■  iry  of,  H.  817. 

Apcilnjjur.',  or  l^anUai,  oT  Andreae,  Ul. 

1D3,  now 
ApiKinitas  of  esrljr  wrllari,  I.  82. 
ApiiWiK.  (ioMmi  .Km  of,  11.  2t£l. 
A<iiiiip<!n<lence,  f.  (fa),  oa  tb«  ]iiDgntgt  et 

bnitM,  ill.  413. 
Aqnila,  SenflDO,  d',  poet,  I.  237. 
AqiiiniU,   Thonuut,    bis    iiutlinrit7   lui    ft 

ndiolMlie    writer,  1.   HI  —  IiIk    -workii, 

ib.  Holt  >;  U.  82,  iOfi ;  Ul.  1X1,  lU,  1-U, 

14a 
Anbiui  p1i;«iciaiM,  the,  and  llieir  Mliool 

of  ucdicuii!,  1.  4&4  —  tnitthetntUteiiuu, 

ITO— ntyle  nf  pwtry,  II.  30!l,  note. 
AnUfro  writ4>n  witrly  nmployud  cotton- 

pjiper,  I.  7S  —  euikicDb  scholan,   403  j 

ill.  428. 
Anblr    Ktudy  of,  I.  *<^;  II.  339;  III.  427; 

Ir.  iMa  — iMiran  of  <;oHu',  m.  428  — » 

niniiart<'rl|tt  viT^lon  of  Ilicpfiorntcrt  in, 

1.  77  —  iiuii&eraltt  SDd  C4ilculatiou,  1^7; 

HOla  '. 
Anntliiii,  the  ■iMtoniUt,  II.  335 — (m  the 

puliimirtr\-  rlmil.'iHoTl,  fii    41S. 
Artii..    .  ■:    ,    .    s  '.  ti,  3TG. 

Arl'i  -tro. 

Ar.M  ..289,290, 

M  in.«;i  — oi  SiiDofticiiro, 


Af- 


2i>> 


of,  0-  183;   It.  216, 


Anrlilmcclcs,  It.  817,  823  —  Inventloafl  of, 

HI.  a7S,  Sssa,  S*}. 

Ardpii  nf  Kevei>h:im,  pJAV  of,  11.  S69. 

Awi|>ii(Uii-ji,  by  Milton,  lil.  SjSl. 

Arvtiii.  I'elvr,  foiiii!c|i«<  of,  I.  430  —  eh»- 

niiliir  of,  U.  I'Jl  —  Jl■ttL'^^  of,  'it!. 
Af«tinf»,  l.«HinJirdo^  jitlrimtiicd  nl«)  Brunl, 

hiii  Ijitiiiltv.  i.  Ir^  — bi^  p<>li<b<>d  atvlv, 

IW,  1I&  — llrM  of  Duule  uid  Petrarch 

ht,  175. 
Aivnnla.  Uiirelar'a.  II.  .3i»;  III.  372. 
Arc-"-   '■!-  '■— Ml  Utte™,  Ir.  314. 
Ar^''  Inmow.  ill.  230. 

An;.  i'>,  lii.  'J»). 

Arni'u ..i.',lirii]   M'htKil,   I.  45G — 

novui  ]irifirlpi«'  !i>^'r(.tsl  by,  #6.  note  *. 
Ar|{niin«,   d',   h   Hi-ik  IU-IIiiv,    iiiidnr    the 

iMmw  of  Vi)n>-nil  Mrinrlllv,  III.  ^4^,  aod 

Mte  —  if.  -m,  2fl&,  Hole  •.  2tl7. 
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AflcntinitiTB. 
Arrnopnlai,  Orc«k  gnunouBteii,  I.  14^ 

Arian  d<x-(rlno,  the,  I.  3'IS  — In  Ituly,  A. 
—  in  Kuglniid,  li.  8G;   it.  43. 

Arinxlo  I.  174  —  hii"  Orljindo  KurinMo, 
»u4l2 ;  li.  190,  1«7,  l^,  234  —  bla 
aatires  auuiyictl  by  iiinguiai,  1.  418 — 
hU  Eplriirran  philo..4ophv  and  i^yet/i 
•6.  —  (JomihllBd  of,  276,  iJJ  — minpjirt- 
wn  with  Tiuw.  II.  1115,  1U7,  303  — »Ub 
8prnmr,  234  —  ILutId^u'b  truuibitina 
of,  ffi7. 

Ari>liircbaii,  Bivc  do  Art«  Qnutuaulkl  at 
a.  Voajiliii>,  U.  373. 

AriHtldes,  »er»iou  of,  H.  SI. 

Aristocracy,  Bodin's  mmarkB  on,  U.  ISC, 
167. 

AristopluDM,  br  Afalaa,  I.  231  —  Ui« 
Wiuip.H  of.  It.  276. 

ArUicleliiLus,  'IL'putca  of,  1. 102,  390;  UL 
12 — fwbaliuiUc  >nd  gvnnine,  t,jlM;  It 
1U6—  of  llaly,  I.  387. 

ArUitnlle,  nlillowphr  of,  I.  209,  88fi,  888; 
11.  1U&,  121 ;  Hi,  12, 4Ul  —  hiri  phyairn,  il. 
322— luetttpliysk'j,  lU.  12;  It.  US,  82, 
1<>«— oppoiicnU  uf,  il.  134.  See  "  PhJ- 
lodophv.''  Ui/i  I'oetiwi.  il.  290;  It.  18— 
rules  for  Urvulc  tni^nly,  111.  800 — 'U- 
ilnltioii  of  comedy,  Ir.  274  —  lilDtory 
of  uunmbi,  U.  325  —  oiliLion  of,  by 
Darul,  3>^ — Jounljitn  on  tmiulutloan 
from,  I.  87,  nc*t  '—bia  logic,  ill.  IH, 
not*, 

Aritlin..  ^  i.  27,  nnU~ 

of  Kii  o  B-Mco,  128, 

AniK'Ui  Mj  . .'. 

AnninliLni.>ni3  il.  Kii  —  )t-^  ri^o,  412  —  Iti 
t«Diltinry,  418 — Im  pmgm«,  41&;  It. 
33  —  in  Knc;l>nd,  40—  In  llolbuid,  U.  88, 
42U ;  iv.  iSti.  3U. 

Armlniiu,  Janiw,  profbMor  mt  Ltydm,  H. 
412. 

Amiorin,  Do  Ift  Rufl'a  re««imb«  In,  t  67, 
noit '  —  tr»dlUoiM  of,  lA. 

AniAuld,  Aalnine,  Krcnrh  contraTereltl 
writer,  ill.  Wl;  It.  28,  37,  81  —  hln  Art 
di!  Penser.  «6,  »nd  noU.  \  SI.  127— oa 
True  and  PkIko  Mcju,  101  —  his  ob)c< 
tloi»  to  tliv  MvditutioQea  of  DvMatlM. 
lii.  78,  82. 

Aniitiild.  Angelina.  It.  37. 

Arudt'K  Trill'  Cbriiiti.viltr,  U.  441. 

Aroinatari,  botariioal  writer.  It.  3;3& 

Art»I)0,  Norwcgijin  pi»t,  III.  243. 

Ar4  Mo^^oa,  by  -leraino  Cartlan,  the  »lgl^ 
bmUt,  I.  449. 

An  Mikgnn,  of  iUvniond  LuUy,  i.  83A,  89. 

Artcdl,  works  nf,  ii.  3iS. 

Arthur  ivml  tlii'  Round  TnWe,  enrlr  r» 
iHiuict»of.  1. 148.  not;';  U.3(»  — Quet- 
tlon  nn  to  lib  ric-torlKH,  I.  57,  notr  '  — 
reuiitrlci  on  the  story  of,  i'6.  148. 

Ariiiidvllm  iiu>rbk'.<,  at  OxfoM,  II.  8i0. 

Asceni^uit,  Bmliiiii,  the  printer  and  eoM 
inaucitlor,  i.  36^,  886)  U.  31 
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AjclHcn,  L  316;  Ul.  ST^-i-bU  InaU**  oT 
the  !4rtkoi>liiiasUir,  Q.  6(1, 280  —  liis  Toxo- 
pliiliia,  i.  mi. 

A^liiu,  bit  dtacoTOTT  of  the  LAClaala,  UL 
CO. 

A(U.  my*4sn  to  India,  China,  &o.,  U.  HI, 

Ainia,  AoJrow  of,  hS(  sdltlOD  of  Onlun,  I. 

sa. 

Aroliuij,  tb«,  of  Bembe.  I.  209. 

Attitm  (k  J^nualcoi,  ilrubta  u  to  the  (ge 

of  Che  Fnuich  eoUe,  i.  4!>. 
Aetrolog}',  Uotlin'ii  o|<io)ODii  nn,  il.  161. 
A^troDaui}',  I.  27,  131  —  irotilM  of  Ouper- 

ulcut  OQ  tliu  bvaruoly  b^xlit*,  463;  IL. 

lU;   m.  &9— nUle  of  tbv  ivUiace  ot 

a;<— irurka  of   Koplur,  890,  3^1  — of 

Tycbo  Urahc,  i4. 
Atkftiuuliui  CrvcJ,  Jtrany  Taylor  on,  U. 

427. 
AUusuDii  Gudworth'a  refutatioD  of,  ir.  SO, 

70. 
AtAUilc  theory  of  l>alton,  Ui.  A5. 
AlU'rbur^  .  Dr.,  oiDtroTuni)  of,  with  Bent- 

li'v,  ir.  18,  and  RoJr, 
AubiV'ij6,  A^l|i|ia  •]',  hb  naron  de  Vb- 

ltt':.(U,   ill.   ^7i>. 

Au^n!>'*  MaiiiLvripta,  Hi.  71.  «o/e  «, 

Aiigerjjinud,  critii-i>^iii  on,  [i.  'JiH. 

Aui{«bun;.  ibr  Cooteiiian  of,  I.  3&S,  379 ; 
M.  0(1,  WT  —  Ijbmry  of,  i.  4(i8. 

Au^uiK,  itooiuul  il«  Aurk'iii  I'otJtaa  bjr,  I. 
&> ;  II.  21^,  '.iia,  no(« ;  111.  238,  Holt. 

AuKnrt'lliu,  crititUni  on.  li.  'JIM. 

Aiigu>Uu,  ilv  Clvluitti  Uvl,  il  3l(7— hia 
iij'Btem  uf  lUvliiltj'.  il.  H4  —  the  Antl- 
IVlntciuii  writiu^  of,  Iti  34  —  tlie  An- 
giutiDiu  of  Jandealua,  it.  —  (liKtriue 
of.  iii.  S3  —  controverny  oa  Oraca  ajul 
Vn>«v«lll,  il.  41(1. 

AuguBtioua,  Arcbbiiiiiop  of  Torra^njt,  B. 
M. 

Aagiifllniia  od  (^vil  Law,  U.  108,  171. 

Aiiii^rrTille,  hU  libriTy,  i.  124. 

Aiiiiriv.  Coiiiteriw  (!',  iiDvehi  of,  It.  811. 

Aun-r.:.,J'>lin.  I.  IKJ,  ll». 

.A  "<>seaai:liDeatioDOf,lnl636, 

A  .     !UAi  ilnunu,  of  Oil  Vioenta, 

i.  2i:/i^  '  :^ii:nuiiL.DtalBa  in  Spain,  U,  'ii50. 
Avelli'oiulu'a  iovecliTM  on  Corvanlaa,  Ui. 

SB. 
Aviiniiil,  the  Florantine,  It.  240. 
Avernxai,  iliwi  pit's  of,  1.41  —  Ilia  doctiinoB, 

Ju3,a>S,  387;  il.  108,  IW. 
Avltiu,  po«nji*  of,  I.  yy,  no(#, 
A.vala,  ilnltiiuiir,  ii.  UU  — hia  tmtiw.  m 

tbft  ri|;litii  of  war,  170  — Uat  of  aulueoti 

trtiiU'il  iijion,  ih.  noli. 
Aylioer,  Koglkib  wriUir,  UI,  8&L 
Ato,  puplln  of,  i.  U^. 

Ikacbiuiinnnt,  jioet,  Iv.  220. 
»M»Q,  Lord,  hu  IliiDrv  VII,, lU.  CS,  SSS  — 
It*  phUoMphloal  aplrlt,  432—  bia  Ea- 


rn;! >  r  rr-    -v  ■•■-         .-; 

to  I 

tlw  AilViiIJ«-«ul»-ul   )>I    !  .■  ;^, 

88,    4a,  67,   oa  — IV.                         lie 

Nuturn",  I'J,    }iM'   3  —                        ,{13 

Sri,,  -i  .  :     ■'■'   ■'.:    ■■-                        J- 

hi-  .11 

»l.i,  ,  .                                       ,34 

64,  67,  58,  08,  »  iral 

Ui»tnry,  35,  06— ..,- 

Ant;. '"  I'r  ■  ■  I'itiii'M'|itji<»-,  ot  —  I  iiiio 
H'\.  t. — cuurwof  attt<l)iQ( 

bi-  ji'ilurv  of  Uiu  ilttrwmiao 

iiiUuLiiuii,  .w  —  bia  Ji«li'  '  ■-  -tie, 
42 — nDepaaHageanpi>< '  >nU 

tiieolof^aiMimetaphv-)'  iio] 

Cftllr:—     *'*        "'.   f't.  ..'•  .:,ili 

llJ  I  -ar, 

an.;  .is 

lb.  -;.-.„.,t,.„.   ,.)-  .i-I 

li'a)bu-i«e  and  idola,  Ol  -  .e, 

64  —  llniitx  lo  <iur  koi.>  mi, 

60  —  inductiffe  l*>..n,-,  L,. 

aoph>  r«uii'l<Hl  . 

|iwrimcut,&8 — m  I 

ivsult  of  tbe  wli,'„  <     il 

hU  pbiloMpliicai  wrriliii^  i.-ir 

efkcl,  06,  null  >— bb>  ;  mnI 

nintbdiDatini,  0(i  —  hi'<  n.a 

on  tbt*  t'ontluffnt,  71  n  -iD 

unUerKil  Jurisprodefi' <  Mm- 

tory  of  lUury  VII.,  01      ..iici 

of  .VnCiinl  Uiftorr,  115  —  hie  nkxni  iiu 
PoUUcai  l*biJo5opb,v,  Ml — r«Hit(iuriiHii) 
of,  »il->i  (iiihl.'ii.  Iii; — i,i„  i.tvle,  3ud  — 
oi'.'  Iniiinaaiid 

ni'f  ' ,  >%oif ;  m. 

iw; ,  .  - '  ', .  J.  1-  .  ---  .11, 

Bicau.   Ilotjiir,  i.  )W,   u;,   lULl  — Ilia   Optil 

Uaitu<,  and  InveDtioiu,    13(1  —  bin    m- 

aciiibluora  to  Lord  liacou,  tb.  —  Optiu 

by,  II.  aai. 
BodiiM,  Jndociu,  printer,  t.  286. 
Itaif.   |yt2ari|.i,   Inui^b   i.'wt,  L  2S&,  33S, 

434:  U.  -.'1 '-<, 

Baillel^  bi-  llvnry  Stepbma, 

11.    24  ^  I         >      ■    .'  im    ilea    ^i^rana. 

Ui.  206.  »i<((  ,    (V.  2Ui>  —  lit<   Libi  iif 

Duaeartce,  Ui.  80,  iwM  ' ;  Ir.  77,  nvu  •, 

280,  notf  I. 
Baiiu,  bla  ilovtrine  onudnnneil  by  Piiu  T., 

Ir.  34,  36 — conCroTeny  niaad   by,  II. 

82. 
Ball>l.  .loha,  the  Cntholic^a  of,  I,  68,  and 

no/e. 
Balbucoa,  epic  poon  of,  Ui.  230,  iiau  >. 
Baldc,  8vlTiK  of,  Ui.  267. 
BaiiU,  hia  La  Noutico,  II.  190— Sonnela  ul 

183. 
niOdric,  Dish   ,  V'i. 

Italdiiiu  on  :  i  ;(>. 

B«|ilii«,  tht'  .1  11.  ITS 

Boldiriaof  IV I  (leu  bens,  lU    14;^ 
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SALLASa. 

,  SputUli,  1. 243 ;  U.  aOT  —  Qnumo, 
213  —  KuKllxU  imJ  &uuttUh,  229.  Sen 
"Poetry." 

Balxiie,  ill.  71,  noir  >  —  hi»  critique  od 
lIuluKiut,  260  —  00  KuutttrJ,  il.  211  — 
hie  Lettora,  ill.  &t4,  $t6  —  >iii  >C}le,  W- 
2»1,  286. 

BauiluLo,  noveU  of,  li.  303;  iH.  833. 

Barbiiro,  VroDcIa,  ethical  dinlosuiii  of,  L 

va. 

Barbaroas,  oo  tbc  usceptatioD  of  the  term, 

L  4&  noU. 
Barborui).  Uetmolaiu,  1.  204,  232. 
Bftrliej-nc,  ooouaontalAr  od  (IrotiuB  and 

PuOniilarf.  11.  40(!:   iii.  189,  auJ  m>u, 

21B ;  IT    Itiil,  10»,  Bitfc  «,  184. 
Barbler  il'.4ui-<iur,   bli  attack    on    Bon- 

bouTs^  Entrotuims,    It.   26^  —  od    the 

Turkish  S[>\\  Slij,  nolt. 
Barboaa,  Aria.4,  i.  1^0.  a<%>. 
Barbour,  .luhn,  hU  ScottMh  pucui  of  Tbc 

BriKse,  I.  m. 
Barcla;,  Ibc  ArtgeaU  and  Euphcrmio  of, 

11.  m  ;  lU.  372,  373. 
BarcUy,  UllUain,  Ue  Keg^iio  «t  llcg&ll  Po- 

t«>Catv,  U.  144,  S.S3  ;  Ui.  ItiO. 
Bant  or  Bamitt,  Jvbn,  hi*  Uxicon,  II.  £0. 
Barham,  Mr.,  trajixlatioik  of  tbo  Adaiuiu 

Kxut  of  UrotiuK,  111.  2W,  note  '. 
Bark,  PvniTian,  firit  usml  i«  a  DwdiclDe, 

It.  342. 
Barliiani,  mlwinn  of,  1, 114 — Tnsatin  of, 

oo  Pupacy,  ii.  01. 
BarliEUA,  fl«<par,  IaUd  pocnu  of,  Iii.  267. 
BaraoMtar,  IfMcal'a  experiment  on,  iU.  4S, 

Baronlufi,  Cardinal,  Annalii  of  EeclMlafiti- 

cnl  ni^tory  uf,  ii.  lU,  100  —  contiDued 

bv  SiMiudiTiiU!!,  43G. 
Barros,  J.  tie,  hii  Aris,  ii.  .141, 
Barrow,  Dr.  iHutc,  Ontk  profewor,  It.  16 

—  Latin  poetry  of,  243  —  lila  Sennoiu, 

SI,  40,  59. 
Banbiiu,  Oajipar,  bis  PomotKiMadldaMa- 

iu«,  1.268  — bifAUTerearia,  91,  iMt'i 

n.306. 
Bartholin,  the  phyaldan,  iii.  423. 
Bartbolonew  Uauacre,  justified  by  Boto- 

ro,  ii.  148;  ami  Nciud«,  <li.  157. 
Bartoll,  Jivait.  bia  writinK".  lU.  840. 
BaHoliui.  jurixt,  i.  K;  ii.  170. 
BaabiK.John,  i.  \2H. 
Basic,  pn;u  <>f  Frvbenltuat,  1.376 — Coan- 

cll  of,  ii.  94. 
Bivuion,  8<<l>«.sLiiui.  UI.  21. 
Bnthurst  iiin(  oTcro  Tital  air,  It.  3iO. 
Itatllc  of  tlio  Vi^i^t.  ttii>,  iv.  317. 
BatKllun,  Dominic,  ii.  242. 
Baubio,  Jobn  and  Gaapnr,  tbulr  worka  on 

bolBof ,  iii.  416. 
BauliiD,  Gtrarl.  hi'  Phytnpinax,  II.  3^. 
Baxter,  WlllLitiii,  blx  couimentary  on  the 

Uitiu  toDi^ue,  ir.  Itl. 
Baxter,  Bleliard,  T)  Milin  on  the  Orotkin 

doctriaec,  H.  398,  noly 


BKIXJBilUXIf, 

BayanJ,  le  111  ■  .iKiim  of.I.  465. 

Bajlo,  bis  o  ■,  iii.  ,2,  nutt  • 

—  his  I'i'A'.'  I  (•miueulory  uB 
Scripture,  iv.  6ii  -  Avi.f  »ux  lUrugiaii, 
the,  2tl2  —  biff  Nouveiles  de  lli  Hupub- 
liijuo  iliH  Letir<»,  2U3  —  his  Peiieesn  lur 
la  t-'uuiiito  de  1060,  iiK  —  ilia  Mi»toric»l 
and  Critical  iiirtiuiiiu-jt-.  ib. — ciuinu't«c 
Of  bid  vrorlci-,  'JiJti  —  bin  UictioDor)',  ob- 
eerratiou  uf^  34.'j. 

Beatlie,  I>r.  \Mllium,  Essay  on  TraUi  of, 

III.  7S,  nou. 
Bcauuiout  und  Fletcher,  plajm  of,  lil.  309 

—  the  WouwiD-halcr,  3H0  and  nyic  — 
eorruptioD  uf  Ilieir  text,  310  —  the 
3lald^:i  TroKcdy,  criticisui  on,  311  and 
no<<  —  Fhlliuiler,  312  — King  and  Sa 
Kiag,  812  — th*  Kldor  Brf.tlier,  313- 
the  t<pttnlsh  ijunite,  311,  321,  niiU  i  — 
ttie  t^'uMtuui  (jf  cIm  i'ounlrv,  315  —  tha 
Loyal  Mubjwt,  i6  —  Beggii'r's  Buiih,3Jtt 

—  ttio  Scornful  Ijuly,  i6.  —  Yaientlniim, 
817  — Two  Noble  kiucsicD,  31!<  — ttia 
faithful  SlieplierdeM,  2U1.  80U,  319  — 
llule  It  Wife  and  Uutc  a  Wife.  320  —  the 
Knl^lit  cf  the  BumioE  I'olla,  320  — 
the  <JhnDc«i>,  il).  —  variauii  otlier  «f 
Klvtcher'f)  pbiya,  ib.  —  origin  of  Kletch- 
cr's  cooicdka,  821  —  dclbctii  of  the  plota, 
ib.  824,  note  —  MDtlmenti  nnd  iit.YLa, 
dnunetle,  322  —  chaiiicter«,  323-  thcii 
tra^iHlies  iufi^nor  tu  tlietr  roniedi4j«,  324 

—  their  t'eniule  pt.irtralLnres,  ib.  —  criti- 
cisms OD,  32i>,  nott '. 

BeauDioDt,  ;:ilT  John,  hla  Bosworth  ICield, 

ill.  262. 
Beaux'  dtrutagem,  play  of.  It.  275. 
Becanufi,  princlplt»  of,  iii.  155. 
Beccarl,  Agoaliul,  paatond  drama  of.   U 

24<>. 
BercatellL  1. 119. 

Becker,  his  Pbyeica  SublerraDea,  It.  2L 
Bcckmanu'i    Uiatsry    of    InveDtlouii,    I. 

266. 
Beda,  his  censure  of  Knmuuii.  I.  $.'16. 
Bede,  the  Vouoruble,  charucter  uf  bis  will 

tags',  1.  29. 
B«gg»r'«  BuKh,  play  of.  III.  81l>. 
Bokker,  his  Momio  enchimte,  It.  fl2. 
Bebmeo  or  Boehm,  Jacob,  1.3»3.  lli  2S 
Bubn,  wntioKA  of  Mrs.,  it.  273,  313. 
Belgic  poets,  11.  242. 
Belief,  llobbes  on,  ill.  117. 
BellanulD.  Cardinal,  a  J<suit,  B.  83,  nou', 

OS  —  his  mcriu  as  t  coDtrovcrsiitl  writer 

of  the  tniurrb  of  Rome,  02,  UC:  It.  24 

—  rvptiett  by  bisadTcnuirictt  uaned  Autl' 
Bcllomilutui,  11.  93 — his  Answer  to 
Jauies  r.,  388. 

Bellay,  French  poet,  U.  210,  213— Ulla 

poems  of,  240. 
Bvllenu,  ('nncli  poet,  ti.  '•.10 
Belli-fon'st,  transbtUir  rif  Baadello'a  DOTtU, 

ii.  304. 
BelleuOcD,  bla  treatlsa  l«  SUtu,  Ul.  UO 
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priUii»,  Murtln  |nr  (^uUllnl,  II.  8T. 
Ucllo,  Franoeaco,  nuniuuod  U  CttfcO,  tXKt, 

I  m. 

BpUoH,  Italian  antlqiuiriao  wrltar,  It.  30. 
Iletoit'g  AntM'datiui  uf  Uttinitun!,  U.  210, 

nnlr  1  ;  .3r.-i,  ni)<»  '. 

Bvi'i  r,  uDil  Nutunl  Ulatorj  by, 

|i 

Brii:  I.  819,  827;   II.    H  — «lie 

.\-il;iui  uf,  i.  ■i<iU  — »n  InilUitor  of  I'o- 
tmrrh  aod  (Icen).  411  —  besmic  ami 
,l..r..'U  :\f.  412  -  TiK-MiiiV  OBUsum  or, 
r.       .  .  .  ■  ■■nin'h.ll'.S  — 

I  W7  —  U 

I  iii»  or,  IK, 

■}  ,:- lihr.i.-v ,  iuij  tliejioHety 

It  Piuluu,  442— juiUeiOiu 
il-l. 
Betnl'tiXi  ii  ".^.•;''- 
Bnw'iia,  pneniK  on  Chn,  I.  428. 
■sneilettl.  the  g.TiniP<ri-|iii,.  il   319.  823. 

BcDCtUctlDOf,    thi  ■.  '■'    I'Pft- 

HTVntian  of  i  '"J  — 

of  St.  .M«ur,  111       .  li,-  a» 

U  Km.n«v  by  t(i,' .  '.i, .  H . 
B^iiPtice!,  !<«rprii  Tn-nllse  on,  U.  8S4  — 

HI.*tor.v  of  tlw  Onundl  of  Tf^-rit,  SHd, 
Boril,  hiM  ronimi>atnrv  on  the  I'uvtki  of 

Aristotle,  11.  a«;  111.  841. 
Benirieni,  lUilUn  po«t,  I.  237. 
Baiupntde,  Kruiioh  «iurt-no«t,  |»,  J30. 
It«(llllMa(,1ervinf,  W.  Il33. 
BenUmgUn,  Cupiiiinl,  lilj)  Lettor*.  III.  837 

—  bin  Civil  Wan  ot  Itiuultn,  431  — nt- 
Un-»  i.f,  ii.  1»1. 

BcnUey,  Ur.  lUcbiin),  his  »pbitli<  to  Mill, 
iv.  If — On  the  epblle*  of  PUnliiriii,  ih. 

—  coMtroTrrfl.y  with  Attt'rbarv,  it. 
IlvimHii.  Nori  Orbla  llliibariiiaf,'li.  S31. 
Ik-owulf.  pnvm  of,  I.  14o. 

U.-raM.  N.,  Krvnrh  m-holar,  I.  2S6. 
Bnvhfieur,  learning  of.  i.  112,  134. 

Jii'p ..—  •-,»,,,!,»  with,  1.  8tf. 

13tM-<  ,<i.  lilH  r^mt!  HA  an  anatCH 

I.  J    41<3.  4)8.  note. 

BetT-uue,  ^i.>>iv^y  of,  by  lUu-inr.  Ir.  348. 
Burgvnu!.    Ovrano    ile,    hit     I*     I'wl.iot 

Joui,  lU.  8S9,  8tS — bU  Uouuincu,  It. 

311). 
BiTlKWd,  Clauda,  hli  l^nuU  Pbaol,  Ui. 

21. 
IkTliplaT,  DUhop,  worlu  of,  UI.  78  i  It.  134, 

130.  ■ 
ncmiiolei,  tmurnllu  of,  H.  STiS. 
Boful,  hi'  Orlniitlo  Innamonttn,  I.  30!»,»55 

—  his  Ilj^hber  pro(lnrtiun.«.  <*htimcf»?r  of, 
1^.  —  Uninnlo'fl  pof til  of  Orhiiido,  re- 
wri(f.-ii  i.v    114.415  —  ludiorouspootry 

II  iiii.  l*o««lfi  Uoriirtwii,  414. 
It."  'ifOiuwudl,  It.  77,125. 
Ikr:.    .-        ....  iT.  JM'l. 

Ucriioiiiili,  .liiiiii,  uD  tliK  DIRi<roDttal  Oat- 

QulUi«,  It.  341. 
^eroaldu,  UbnrUn  of  the  VaiLan,  I.  272, 

488. 


BT.AVTTVt.t>. 


Berioln.l/ewi- 

ifliu  In  Kmi: 

l).r;iii.l.:,  .In-, 


Belhur 

I.-.,. 
1; 


I'  ntc,  Mntfor  oa 

nice  ot;  ni.  22«l.  nnit 
liii:i>,  liln  AilTureus  CklanH 
:  .  i.  lUS. 

Iter,  bbt  Ufa  orOall 


i  1,  ii   SH  -Utl 
.•tin  f«ii>tr;o^ 

iriiir;^,  K^.  nol^  K 

linul,  hij  coninljr  of  OilM>> 


llil.li!,  M:iz;irih      I 

1.  11(7 -ill 

dvm  buii{uiL. 

and  burnt,  ii    H'A  — tii-_'  i 

of  AlraJj,  I.  iSlU  — U>uii 

SUtlne   Bible,   1(13- th.> 

VIII..  16.  — i'Mtu-  t 

tnineat»,ift.  — Oil 

Uiblr.   IlH  —  tijo    I 

tut'ii    ' 
BibI 

of  .!■.  .      ,-  . 


I:  .r  TwtAnient  of,  I.  ggS. 

I  iJ  worts,  II.  3.^ 

l(inii..inti-<  )k,  Susftexiiiim,  I.  107.  n^l*  K 
UlbliotlUKA    Univenalli    of    Qamm,    9. 

■is. 

IJibliotbeea  Kratniin  PnUiiiiinim,  i).  4|lt 
lliblioth^que  UnlTbrwlle  of  lie  CI«rCf  If. 

at. 

Ulhliothcquea,  UulTBriclle,  CbnIrie,  at  An- 

cionnc  i!t  Modenie,  celebrity  of  Ibaa 

n'VtcwK,  j».  <D#. 
Dlbliotli      ■;  -  V— -  ^l«i»  of  Lft  CraLt  and 

of  v.,  :«1. 

Biaole,  '  UT,  iT.  42. 

lliil.i  or  i ,.  .,  .M^.-,  .-irHuit.  1.  TV,  uotr  '. 
UllMin,   Uiabop    of    Hlucbeslvr,    11.    147, 

note, 
Dinirntplibi   BritaDDlea   Uterartii,  I.   99, 

niiti  '. 
Blogmpble  aniTenelle,  tba,  IL  S86,  »an, 

ft  j>n.wm, 
Bioniio,FbvTio,l.  18a. 
blnrlcnioTv'n  pocou.  It.  230. 
Blarkwooirfl    MagTiziue.    pitpnia    oo    Che 

b'n/jrf  Quoon,  U.  SSi,  natt  '. 
Blidui*,  printer  at  lioiue,  i.  833. 

BInuw.  ^I r   t-  .  ill.  4S1. 

Blant^h-r  !-.^il. 

Blnnlt  s.  Hlactinn  of.  I.  434; 

11.    iU'  .    iv.    ■•y.l  —  ..'    M..>- 

lowu,  ii.  2i>4  —  ofii!" 
Bloinfiulil,    Dr.  UhArl. 

don,    on    thl*    n.rn 

bLUgila^*.  i  1 
QiiiirterlT  1^ 
mi  ilSecbylu- 
It.  16. 
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BunrDXL. 

BloiiM,  rantnvrrFlnlliiC,  U.  415.  Vi'i. 

Blcxxl,  rlrciilntkoo  ii(  (lie.  ii.  tHU  :  iii.  41', 
42U  ;  iv  SUif '^  fuu^t^i^-:  iu  Sirvetiu  on, 
I.  4.'><<— #u{'{>wii'<l  tn  harr  Usoa  iUko- 
vrivj  bv  Snrpi,  II.  3M,  tiott  ». 

BIochI,  tniiififiickiii  of,  iv.  339. 

Borciu-cio.  cHlk-lnin  im  tiirf  tutti  (uid  LaUq 
work/,  i  101,  441  —  hia  Uclogiiai,  VTi  — 
hSi  Norels,  U.  STO — hii'  Uouvalugin 
Siroruin,  G2 — hU  Decaineroae,  1.  441 — 
bhde  l^bua  Viroruin  iUuntrioni,  ii, 
217. 

Bocrallnl,  Tn^an,  iii.  337  —  hll  Bs^KUogU 
(Ii  I'nnuunn,  lA.  436  —  bis  Hletra  del 
i'antgoiw,  338. 

BtKliurt,  thif  (imgnphis  Satn  of,  iii.  127 
—  IiIm  lli('mxoic«D,  ib.  —  liifl  woriu  oa 
llrbrair,  kc,  Iv.  343. 

BoJin,  John,  wriUng»  of,  Ii.  102;  Ul.  IfiS, 
l(n,3rj6  -aiutiBlD  oriii«  trratlwofTba 
Ueptiblic,  it.  lSO-164  —  ccioipnriiion  of, 
vitb  Miioliiarel  ftnil  Aristotle,  166  — 
vlUi  Mont«iU]uieu,  ib.    Stt  ItjT,  lUHt, 

Bo<llu«  (or  Doyd),  Alexander,  il.  242. 

BodJwy,  Sir  Ttiouirut,  foiiutk'r  cif  ttu'  Bod- 
leian Ubmr>'  at  OxfurJ.  ii.  318  ;  Hi.  433 
■  Its  .-rit:il.>riic,  4%  — ibi  Oricolal  m»n 


'  of,  It.  341. 

Ill  la,  Lo  Oonlr'On  of,  11. 


» 
» 


» 


Bo.- 

Bo._-l-i 

Boetbtiu,  rtianeter  and  desUj  of,  1. 26 — 
hb  ConaobaClon  of  Pbllo»phy,  ib,— 
poem  on,  47. 

Boiardn,  Matceo  Muta,  Connt  of  Scan- 
diuDO,  I.  174,  234 — til*  Orbuida  Jdiu- 
morato  nfTlvwcHl.  'JSh,  310,  311. 

Boilcitii,  sntirc  of.  iii.  871,  ii72 :  ir.  217  — 
priil.«»  MKlhfffbn,  III .  237  —  iiis  K|il.Hlliai, 
It.  217— Art  of  Pooir.v.  218— minpii- 
rlMtu  witb  Ilciracf.  210  — tiii*  LuCriu,  iii. 
221),  nok:  It.  21S,  2ilt  — vhttnuU.T  of 
hli  poetry,  211),   SOB— bi«   Longioas, 

2ai. 

BoIb,  or  IVivse,  Mr.,  KfvlBer  of  the  EngtiHh 
trannlrition  of  tbv  Bible,  ii.  4J4. 

BoIi«n>hert.  Krtncb  nrndcmirlnn,  UL  348. 

BolniTna,  Univurxity  of,  i.  39,  &>,  natt ',  42 ; 
n.»l«i  — luijnieni,  198. 

Ikimbrlli,  Algebra  of,  il.  31G. 

Uon,  I'rafaaor  of  Civii  lAit,  It.  208, 
ntur  >. 

BoDiirvlil,  hh  FIIU  dl  Sclro,  a  putoral 
dnuna.  III.  272. 

RooMiiy ,  uterary  eawya  of.  i.  42. 

HoniiTBiitiini,  dnrcrlDei  of.  I.  l.'jl. 

Ilonil,  Jobn,  Uii  DoUn  on  Uoraos,  U. 
»17. 

BonOulin,  cnmwpondonce  of,  U.  282. 

fliiijiiefoii',  or  Hiiiiiroiiluf,  Ii.  241. 

Uoul(»,  ibe  enlUe.'it  priliteit.  1.  llH-lC7  — 
prire  of.  In  the  uiiildlt'  ngvf,  122  and 
mi»  '  —  nuuib<Tiir.  prlnttMl  Iu  ili«  flf- 
tointhoeutury,  ISO,  249, 27tl  —  price  nf, 
■Aw  tlM  iDveoUau  c^  ptiutioc,  2&3  — 


prire  for  the  liire  of,  In  t)ie  (biudMuUh 
century,  256  —  re«tmllitJ  un  Cbe  wila  (4 
prinCedT  —'Ji  —  itrt.liihinoij   of  certain, 

ii.  a&4  — I '.  aj2—  buoli. 

ieliers^    ei*  —  booluH*lllng 

tntde,  1.   2."  I  mu  of,    by  IIm 

TtBlKm  of  UjilbrJ,  U:uni.  Kdwiutl  VI., 
Ii.  47,  wolf.    See  "  i'rinting." 

Bordoue'ii  Iflnudii  of  tbe  World,  wiUt 
C^harla,  i.  4>j4. 

Borelli,  de  Muta  ADinialinm,  It.  340, 

Borgbiuo,  lOinuelle,  treatitw  on  fainting 
by,  ii.  2S2. 

Boriiia,  Frauris,  Dui(»  of  Oondia,  I.  870. 

Ik»KO,  Luca  dl,  ii.  313. 

Boecao,  Spaiiisb  poetry  of,  1.  416 ;  U.  202 ; 
IU.  22y. 

Bo0co,  Jobn  de  Sacro,  his  TioaUao  on  ths 
Bpliere,  1. 128. 

Bowu  on  Epie  Poetry.  It-  288. 

Boe«uet,  fiiabop  of  Meiiiix,  II.  U,  423; 
iv.  44,  £6  — the  Uintoiro  UDlvenwlIe  at, 
22,  84)  — liiii  Semion  b.forc  the  \afem- 
biy  of  tbe  Qalllciia  Clergv,  26- dni>ri 
ap  tbe  Four  Artirlcf,  ib.  ^-iii*  Expo^- 
tioo  de  la  Foi  (Jacli{)lli|ue,  2il  —  coniro. 
Tendol  writinipi  of,  3U  and  nnlrn  —  hia 
VariutionA  of  tbe  i'rotiuiiaut  Cburchef, 
32 —  funeral  diACOurse^  of.  ir.  Cfis  377. 

Botal  of  Asti,  pupii  of  Ffdiopiiu,  U. 
337. 

BotAnical  gudena  Inndtuled  at  NaplM, 
Mnrburg,  l'l«a,  and  at  Pudua,  t.  468, 
4(10  —  MoatpeUier.  U.  330  —  Cbelwa,  ir. 
836. 

Bouny,  Rieuce  of,  t.  458:  U.  33(),  331  — 

ftoeui^  of  Itapin  and  UeliUe  on  ^riU^nfl, 
V.  'M'i.  2+3  —  writer*  on,  i,  l">l).  4ti0 ;  U. 

S.%.331;   ill.  416.  441;  iv.  829-333— 

medical,  1-  27-3,  nnte  '. 
Qotero,  (lloranDl,  bLs  Kagione  di  Stato.  H. 

14.S  —  hi*  Co«iiojaapliy,344  —  on  i*oU- 

tirnl  t'lconnmy.  iii.  Itil. 
Bourlier.  ])e  Juatlk  Uenrid  UL  At)dir«- 

tinne,  ii.  144. 
Bouelwtei,  bii>  tran«1ation  of  tbo  Ileculia 

of  Biiripiile*.  i.  4^. 
BouliOun,  critic  and  jTrmnmarian,  tit.  234 

—  Kin  KntrerienH  d'Arl>t4i  el  d'i'^ug'iue, 

It.  21i4  —  Rorciumfl  of,  ih.  —  liix  La  >la* 

nirre  de  biuo  l'i.Mi.«»'r,  28<}. 
Bouiilaud,  tbe   Italian  netronomer,   IU, 

8M. 
Bourlwn,  Anthony,  originnl  of  PuDtogruel, 

1.  441). 
BoiirboQ,  or  Borbonia*,  IaUd  povn^f.  W 

254. 
Bnurdnlone,  la  Pere,  etylc  of  his  mnnona, 

ir.  te. 
Boiirdin,  the  .)e«uit,  objections  by,  to  tlia 

Mediutionx  i>r  iKwartrii,  Hi.  SSl. 
Iioiir^coi.-m,   Jni'iiuufi,  UrujunUu  vritaff,  L 

4:^1. 
Bourgeiiia  Gentiihatnnie  ofMnll^ra,  a  d^ 

verting  moral  ntin,  ir.  WO 


itotnwAtrr.T. 


Br- 


T  aflB 

'•■:  U. 

.  2». 

-SJ,  -M,  noU,  878, 

!sof,  ill.  257,  tinw  «. 


.  iiiutiiiilivririU  worlis  of,  l». 
Jli-  -  t^Lruft  fnmi,  ifi. — hla  tnerils  in 
pli««ti^  Aud  ohaaiifftry,  S23  —  liiia  gri»<- 

I'"  'm,  Utcinr;  repacation  of, 


I!: 

Hi 

Hniiiat 

till! 

413. 

Snuii, 

411 

Bv 

Bv. 


'  tibljibap,  on  Qeomnkry,  1. 

•f  Mie,  «t>r)is  on,  !♦,  S30. 

»  Ui.-tor/   of  till'  Kcforiimtloa  In 
l.(iw  Coiintllui,  I.  Stn,  Halt  >;  II, 

NutTinl    tD«toi7,    &c.,   of,    111. 

iif.  liN  T'l,.ir«jilir.  It.  22a. 

r^v  ou  ttie  aMijiilt; 

li.  221— MMTilUtif, 


li  itwlOTi  on,!.  67, 

Bi  .1    EnglUh  Polloy,  H.  SM; 

ill.   ITJ, 
Brl^,  llmi7,  Diathemitkiiui,  ill.  380— 

Anihiiiettrn  iMVArUliinlrn  of.  386. 
HrtiKioQ  nn  Koinitn  Invr,  it.  M,  171. 
BritAriniu's  pJutonild  of  tVUIiaio  Drown«, 

ID.  •J^^. 
H.'  -:  "-■.291. 

lii  :  -    (.lay  of,   HI. 

.•i.Jii 
BpHike,    lAiri,  «tyl«  of  hia  pontic,   lU. 

246. 
nr<iUi;hton,  UiiKh,  ii.  iB,  840. 
Urouiicl(«r,  Lor^l,  Om  yiwidcnt  of  Boy«l 

!<ocie(y,  It.  SJ>>. 
Bivwn.  Mt.  Gwfrp*  Anoltngi*.  R1iAlCfln«niT*a 

AwtoMogTn|)ltiral    Pucuia  by,  iU.  S&4| 

oof^  ^ ;  fco,  rto*^  *. 
Bmvra,  Pr.  Thomu,  til.  Si. 
■nwn'i"  Phflnwphy  of  Ihn  llumin  Mliid, 

ir.  l)f>  mill  MOtf  >. 
Briwne,  ?ir  Tdoraiu',  Mb  IlBlirfo  M<i<nri, 

ill.     lr',1  _  his     lljilrotipliin,     152  — 

Inquiry   Into  Viiiipir  Krrun,  4,tU,'   It. 

335. 

awnv'n,  Wllllnm,  Drltniinlii'ii  Futoml*. 
_j-    m.  261. 

3S1. 
Brutker,   lib  ntstory  of  I'lilloimhhy  mjiI 

Aiinlypia,  i.  27,  nole;    U.  105,  IW,   108, 

110,111.  114:  ill   18. 
Bnieyi!,  Jniii  h  .tnuiuitic  mjllior,  1».  aM. 
■runloU,  0('<>,  Uie  Uerbwam  tIYb  Kiiw- 

BM  of,  i.  463. 


H. 

hi..  :  rj; 

111  -ll* 

pi"  ''y, 

11-1,         .   .__  -  „•  otj 

ib. 

Bnit*s  Fubrifhu  on  tb*  toaguu*  of,  ill 

41^ 
Brav  ■  ■■■     I    ■ 

Br.iil-  r.^- 

'jpIii-.,  1  ■  <•- .  -n» 

ol,  ii.  ZIO,  ::;i^l. 
BiH-«i,  work*  of,  dnulatsd  la  ■  tctlUoui 

minke,  1. 4li/>. 


Bnrliumn. 

l.V. ;  iT.-- 

lli,  -J' 

Ih  ' 

11   v 

Hut  111: 


lit. 

..Hie),   llU 

•■r\gmTKT,  1.  TtXi. 
'      ..   ul.    tht  KdMVial  ot 

il.rary.i.  178. 

'  — r.  I.  ;r«t.  I'fic..  aw.  .iTa.  355  j 
.J* 


2fl«,    ^'rS 

Baflon  thu  naciiinll;>t,  U.  £6. 
Buble  OD  ArisInCk'. 

of,  aw  — Kamu^ 

pby  of  OcMlptn, 

tnriet  of,  tra  th" 
11 1 


i.  .3S4  -  ra  the  tocte 


I  ill, 


Bui).  . 

Bull. 

111. 

Bullli 
Uuiicl 


il,  ftn(«*— bll 
1 .1  x.  Id,  —  iiio  Ptfoiuk 


.  .,1  wTiU)ig>  of.  it.  W 
I'lsitM  nf,  i.  32U,  Noi«. 
ItiiDtiin,  ,li<lii<.  Iiu  HlgTtm's  l>roKi«a,  L 

Sl.'>;  It.»13. 
Buiiii.'.rbttl.     Mlrhau)     Angslo,    It.    1301, 

nau., 
Bii'inniKtM    Mf  Gnminiiu'  Pells  Uugus 

r..:.  i        :•■   ":■'. 
Burl.  iU.  201,  «»«.. 

.  '.iiu.  iii.  16:  ir.  64. 
luiiiiniriMl  nllli  Lurd  B»- 


Bur;..  1 

Blirk*..  r..imiiiiu, 

v<in.  111.  •)►!. 
Ilnrl»*ii»h,    l-inV 

1,ji.k'     ■■:     '— - 

Burl. 
Burn. 
Buni,.i.    i.i-.i..('. 

'Iliiii'n.  Jt.  41- 

fonunliOD,  947 

Vtr.piil.  i.  2153. 

BurD«t,  Tbouiafi,  lib  ,irrtiir:olnglii  I'hilnso 
i.lilc-a,  ir.  4li— Tbwiiy  of  tti»  Bntl>  by, 
iiS6. 

Biuucy'a  Ufaiory  of  Miutv,  L  821,  MM  t. 


rpfiiAM   to  mnrtloii  tlM 

'.  -'  " '  .'-.r  li.  4ia. 


hla  nim 

'   ib«  K«- 

u  ii(  Ibi 
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d"!   Anatoca;   of  MetBueboly,   VL 

f,'nirhiiTd  of,  1.  75,  now  '  —  library 

and  Philobltiliio  of,  »i,  111. 
Biwlicqiiiu'',  lii.  307,  noti. 
Bownbaiuu,  lil«  M«ilull>  Cuuum  Cou- 

K-iitnCir,  itl.  13;. 
Bum;  d'AtDboiii,  play  of  Chapmaa,  iil, 

883 
Butter,   DiiillhrM  of,  It.  il23  — satlrioal 

pwn7  of,  234. 
BufctcrV  .^isiilogy.  It.  160  and  note. 
BuxCorf,  (he  clilrr,  Heliraixt,  ili.  -125. 
Buxti^rf,  iho  iw^ii,  hii*  poiitroTfray  un  the 

text  o(  »<crl|jCiire,  ill.  425. 
ByauiliiM  litcmturc,  i.  113. 

(MMila.,  tb8  Jinriiih,  i.  2U. 
CWiot.  Scluutun,  i.  IM;  ii.  342. 
VaaamDr'to,  tl>c  VcDotian,  hU  roytgw  of 

diw"V(i  s ,  i.  271. 
Clt-J.i.-  ...i^U.  20. 

Ch^-  i  111   tn-itor,  II.   333;   ill. 

41-  -111*  Qua^fiUoDcs  Porip&* 

ttCic.L-,  ui.  llU.  «/><«. 
CmswliiJ",  Himiilws  of,  I.  33.  •o/«. 
C>iu»f  iu>niiin  pnwbvt«r,  i.  85,  note. 
Ualua,  Ilr.,  od  UritUb  Dogs,  Ii.  821). 
Caiu^,  frn^ncDt  of,  on  the  Cotuou  of  Ulo 

Now  Tcetiuucnt,  i.  3&,  nnle. 
C^JetaQ,  contruTersUilUt,  U.  IS. 
CaMcriQO,  1.  197. 
Valdeiva  de  Ifl  Barea,  Frdro,  traijl-come. 

dtv£  of,  iii.  273  —  number  of  hiii  piecei, 

274  —  coniedW'J*  of,  275  —  lib*  1a  VIdii  i» 

8ueBo,  27tj  —  bis  A  Sectvto  Aicnirio  ne- 

rrvta  Vengnn^  278  —  hla  Btyle,  it. — 

hit  moric  disc  luned,  279  —  tbe  mUooI  of, 

ir.  244. 

lar,  Iho  Grcpirlun,  ii.  64,  320. 
lio,  Latin  UUUouary  of,  i.  HSH,  330 ; 

J.' 87. 
Call-  "i  inish  pUy,  1.267 

M.  2118. 
Oali:.  iixof,  fnrreligioiu 

roll-  cril,  Ii.  4<H-l<Kt  rirjd  nntt's. 
CHlUiouchiui,  Mad.  Dacier'n  tratuUtion  of, 

ir.  13. 
Calllslus,  Andrunicua,  a  Icaoher  of  Greek, 

i.  i«a. 

Oalprpiiede,  hl«  Cawaudra,  iii.  870  — hU 

Ctvoputni,  lb. 
CalTin.  .lohn,  bom  In  Pieardy,  I.  SBS  — 

clmrioltr  >'f  Mr  In^Uiitlore-,  (6. ;  il.Ul, 
»»;   Iv.  r       •:    ■  •       lutntli.n,  I, 

874  — r-  inc,  iiiS  — 

^■(•(•Ir''  !  iit-'va,  ib.  — 

Ili  .11,  —  liU  winlro- 

1.  'i.  7i»  — <k'i»th  of 

,11. 1   d.-frn.l,..|    (■>, 

**.->,  ..:.    ■    ir   .,■■•-■.  ■      V     K«. 

3;  It.  T.'.  41  —  Ir.  ,  II. 

hostility  mill  iir  ■  rt»n 

Tiuiiiiio  <ui<l  l,iii..,<  i.iii  <  <,uivliei<, 


CalTlaini,  Beth,  Cbnnolog}'  of)  »'  SCii. 

CanibreDclg.  (lintldtin,  remarlu  oa  Oxftinl 
UnitLTOlly  by,  i.  8a. 

CanibridKxi.  f  Divut«ity  of,  1.  39,  2IH.  nott, 
3-1&,  4d>i;  U.  47,  4«,  and  nou  >,  88»— 
•tale  of  lenmlDU  in,  47,  48 — Ihe  Uni- 
Tirn'ity  Library, 848;  iii.435  — .AkIhuu'i 
chanicler  of,  L  34d — tlie  pruM,  iL 
61. 

Cundoii,  lii.  30<3— lil«  Greek  OmmDinr.it. 
b2  —  bia  Uritainiuii,  54  —  bii  Life  uf  Kli- 
inlietb,  UL  432, 

CnniHru  Ubucura  of  Baptiata  Porta,  0. 
321. 

Canierarlot,  German  sobolor,  I.  218,  201, 
8U),  841  — AFademy  of,  4ci8—  bin  Coim 
meDtxrioiL,  U.  30  —  a  n»(on;r  uf  nuoleut 
U-nniiug,  Vi  —  on  botany,  iii.  416:  1» 
384. 

Cauicron,  a  Fmncli  divine,  ii.  415. 

Cuiiiwun,  tbe  liiitiind  of,  il.  21)4  — lla  d*> 
fecU,  f'6.  — \ts  exrclloucos,  ib  — niiooff 
pitfDiH  of,  2U0  —  rcmitrlu  of  ^ulbo/, 
2C>6,  nttle. 

Camimtifllii,  Thoimw,  11,  109;  111.  397  — 
III!!  I'ulitlcs,  157  —  hit  City  of  the  iSun, 
873  —  aualysu  of  iila  phliompby,  1&- 

Cauipimo,  IiIk  Ufa  of  Bmeelo  di  Montons, 

i.  328,  niite. 
Cnuipauu»,  Tcrsioo  of  Eurlid  by,  i.  120. 
Ounpbcil,  Mr.  Thunia*,  rvmark*  of,  II.  lUS, 

222,  nou  1,  337,  837,  nou,  266 ;  iil.  2(i(i, 

note. 
Caiiipe)q;io,  ItAllaa  dnunutb^t.  111.  272. 
Cnui|>iiiii,  KnitlUb  pxct,  Ii.  228. 
(j'nmplj^troo,  tnigf-*diu.>4  by.  It.  26i1. 
Oiiiiiii,  8vriii(;  (jnuiimar  of,  II.  337. 
Cniilniu*.  Anj^vluii,  Ii.  17  —  bia  UoUeola- 

bins.  28;  1«.  12. 
CnntacuwDUH,  Emperor,  1.  114. 
Oanlvr.  Theoilom,  ll>o  Viirioi  Loctlonea  of, 

U.  31. 
Cadtrr,  WUlinm,  his  rerslons  of  ArioUdM 

and  Eurlpido,  II.  21  —  bla  Novie  lia^ 

tiunw,  ai,  ,31. 
Canna,  Helrbior,  Ids  ImI  Tbeologki,  B. 

as. 

Cap<-Jla,  Martiiious,  Kneyelopiedis  oL  I, 

2t{. 
Capellarl,    the   LaUo   poat  of  Italy,    |y. 

241). 
Opito,  (iernian  wliolar,  i.  ZOi. 
Cuppul,  LiHiljt,  lit(^.\n-4(Quii]  E'uactualtODtR 

n'Tclatum,  iii.  424— .Clritlua  Sacra  vL 

427. 
CamccUi,    Ills  dnuua   of  Corrsdioo,    It. 

2-14. 
CjLT.ilt!,  tbe  Spanish  author,  on  Botany.  U. 

S31. 
CariUn,  .len)nn»,  writer  on  nifrchm.  1.  3SH 

and  niXf,  4411-452 —  liii-  rule  fcr  puUi 

equalir.nfl,  448;  ii.  811,  813i  lii  SO.— 

on  mcL-biudce,  Ii.  3S6. 


ua 


UTDEX. 


Cur  1  IriTriition  i>r,  I.  1M. 

K'"i  .  uierit  Of  Uii  fxxtty,  Ui. 

Cono.  Itiiliai'd,  tiU  IniDilnUau  of  Tmko, 

U.  iCT. 
Oiiion's   L'hroDlcle,  by   HrUivibthon,  I. 

4<J6. 
fMirwtnill,  rclliHriiii  trarff  uf,  II.  SH. 
LtirlcirlngUn   kings,  cluirlvn    liy   tbs.  I. 

;«. 

\tn,  Aniilbii.1,  K>rTT»nx'n<lenPO  nf,  B.  2S3 

—  Miitnt-t^  f.f,  183 —  tiuDAlAtlon  of  Iho 
I  '  ,     I  C  —  Ul>  ilkipute  wilh  Ca*- 

V  I.  hl>  Xn>«lii  round  the 

^*. .1-1.1,  ir   ;«.■>. 
Cirriwlikii  phlUvophjf,  Mummnrjr  of  tbe,  ill. 
■;ti-Uil,  aU8-,    Ir.  71,  127,  1*7.      See 

Ci>rl.liii.slikU8,  leatTiliiK  of  tho,  I.  92. 
C»rt"lil>u-jw,  AnJTOnicaiL,  I.  19*. 
Cfcrlwrijiht.,  hi^  PlHtform.  il.  65. 
Oartwri;rlit,  \Ullliiiu,  ouSbuktipuin,  eou- 

{ttuC  bv,  ill.  itOci.  ftoir  1. 
Caan.    lUllan    poet,    U.    132,    182,    102, 

381. 
Cuiinnora,  i.  4fi6. 
CH.«i4ulH->n,  Ipuuw,  the  eminent  flrholiir,  fl. 

+4,  4o,  359;  ir.  16  — a  ilghi  ..f  tin-  Uti- 

r»rv  wrirlJ.  If.  4f^  -  -  rnrn.f.i.ontlenr.e  with 

fiuJiifiT,  27. .  .  ■It  ■,  sari — 

,  ftiffirk  on  H''  '  »ntf  s. 

■  iilioii,  Mrri.  /  .,  39+,  unit 

—  htKiirriMiTit  ..r  iivii.1.1  l'ni*i'n!ltj,ill. 
4t^ — on  ihe  rlii^^ici..  iv.  \i], 

CnoiDilr,  lyw  p<wtTy  of,  M.'J»ib,noU.  Sua 

**  Sarbiuvu*." 
Coalrt,  CbUIokus  of  Anibb  MSS.  by,  t. 

77. 
CMkii,  Krpter'ii  trenttw  oo  the  civpnclty  of, 

iii.a«i. 

Cnj*"nnili.r,  (liftrfK,  bU  CnnftuU.ikl:ioii  ou  the 

'       ••  -r  Aupbont,   tl.    7H — bi« 

nil  Culviugii.  —  UroUus'ii 

.  :«o. 

Cn>.')ii),    IMC  ^nuiiion  of,  at   Bologna,  I. 

IW. 
(V^o*)"ru"i    chamrUfr    of    hJ«    work", 

I.     26  —  hia     De    Ortbngniphia,    44, 

tmtf, 
C«^r«iHo,  pi>tMU<tl«n,  reply  of.  to  CiklTln,  11, 

X7.  412,  424  —  Ih-n'ii  n'ply  in  Cutnlto, 

88  —  prriptuni]  T<.r>inn   by,  lllii — Vi'r- 

■<lnn  of  tbc  Uerinan  Tbvologv  bv ,  1. 151 ; 

ill.  22.  ■     ■ 

Cuoinllo,  iinllqunn-.  II,  <I0. 
CfutnrituHlA,   Uiau-rlptlon    of  Aria  by,  U. 

»tl. 
Cn.>tell,  1C<ltnund,  his  Lexicon  Ueploglot- 

tOM,  tT.343. 

C.vlrlllo,    Ilia   work  on    Uydmulio,   tU. 

404. 
Ciwt«lvetro.  rrlthtbiiM  of,  I.  810;  li.  2!«, 

2D6 — bia    romiiieDtary  on  ArUloUe'a 

I*o«tlcg,  2U). 


I  '  '    • ■     -f   I.  806 

<  '.    .    .'a. 

•vr,  a.  aw 

I        lifflculUw,  ill.  133.131. 

JJJU,  1;j7—  uf  I  be  .iMUU-ta,  lili;  l».  14a 

—  Tatinr'a  unrk  ou,  lit)  —  Citnulatiaikl 

wril<r»,  Hi.  131-13'.. 
Cii<4Uouu<x  (if  iieur  !■■  .,|, 

H.IJ.'>2,  naif —  of    : 
CJ*u*ru«,  bi*  objii'tii...        i     -  .  --j. 

Cathuio,  Ibuoltiguuj,  I\:Dct£  uI,  i.  i;i4.  U. 

98. 
Cathar  of  Marco  Pnln  (ChinA),  U.  iH2. 
C:aUio'U«oii  of  Ualbi,  tu  14tii),  1.  iri  auil 

nvU. 
Catliolica,  Miclr  writvn,  li.  98,  luS—  Kng> 

lixh  Catbolira,   IM— Uatbolta   Illbla, 

lOa.     Soo"Uoiu<j.'' 
Cati,  |K>pular  Dutch  poet,  UI.  3.13. 
CntuUuAv  udldon  of,  by  lfia«c  Voaiihu,  tv. 

10. 
CaTalicri,  ulath(^m^f^.tt^■  of  llologna,  111* 

ass— iii»..-. 

Care  on  thi-  I  ~  'iP',  note, 

Ciiitnn,  (.rii'  i.  173.  174. 

ii">'i.'<t>ilii,  111.274. 

.1.11.  1S4;  If.  213. 

I Vl~.',    .Mmm),    Jg    IJicratkii,    kt.,    il.   88, 

124. 
ColtOT.  Conrm],  i.  218  — dmuiiw  uf,  330— 

acrujcuiic3  c*tahlitfbLMi  by,  4^. 
QiiUiciis  Kmio,  tliB  paioit  nf  Oaul,  I.  48 

Aud  nott. 
Cuiituriattirca,  or  the  church  hUUiriartR, 

who  termed,  ii.UO— of  Uagili'bur,;,  81, 

ilU. 

CCOll>r-        --  ■  .  r*  .1     lllvpir/ 

at. I 

t\<pliM  I   379. 

IVrisiuii-.?.  I    ' 

Cwviinlw,  1.  i  II   Qdli- 

of«,   ib.  n'.  in  w<  If 

hU    '•  on    Iha 

aiiti  "    uf    the 

roi:.  vi«ln,  ill. ; 

IL   ^iKi  —  iii.^  .iniiiiiiiH-  )i \.,  bb«  Mil' 

manrin.,  2o6-257 — toTwilv(.a  on,  by 
AveUonnda,  iii.  8(51  —  critkUui  by, 
371. 

Ooulpin,  Qucstianaa  CeripalcUcn,  U  tU8, 

reiwjrtnl.  merl;  --f.  CI    ?'' 

Ceel,  rrtnt-c  I  l<  th«  UnmiD 

SoclMv  HI  I  ".  43?. 

Cera,  his  l.f,tiu  ,.,..«..-.  ,..  ::;40. 
Clmli'omlyliis  arriTe*  frnm  OunatunllnopU 

lu  ICnIv.  I.  102. 
Chnlili-.  "•■•  ■ 'tnl  Srriptnm,  I. 

ill;i  '7. 

riuli  .1  ■   fWanii   Ihi  Ho- 

pill  !:,.a  i..-  _.„i..j....,  ,i.2i2  —  rhajraKW 

uf  hb  povtry,  »A. 
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ORAjmiAVX 

Cbunpaanx,  Wnilam  of,  i.  87. 
Champmeli,  Mademoiselle  de.  If.  246. 
Chnnccllor,  bis  voyage  to  the  Nortli  Sea, 

U.  842. 
Chapelain,  French  poet,  iii.  848  — hii  La 

Pucelle,  iT.  222. 
Cbapelle,  or  I'Huillier,  poet.  It.  220. 
Cliapman,  draii»u<  of,  iii.  883 — Ills  Homer, 

ii.  226 ;  Ui.  8»8. 
Qurleniagne.  cathedral  and  eonrentnal 

Bchools  established  by,  i.  28,  90,  86, 

88. 
Charlemagne,  fabalona  voyage  of,  to  Con- 
stantinople, metrical  romance  on,  i.  60, 

note  *, 
Charles  I.  of  England,  U.  888, 444 ;  HI.  104, 

292,  831,  854,  359. 
Cliarles  II.,  education  and  literature  In  his 

r^:n,  It.  15, 60 — poetry,  238 — comedy, 

Chutes  v.,  the  Emperor,  11. 199. 

Charlu  IX.  of  France,  ii.  210. 

Charles  the  Bald,  i.  25,  80,  46,  47,  note  >. 

Charletoo,  Dr.,  1^  translation  of  Oassendi, 
It.  12S. 

Cbardin.  Voyages  of.  It.  846. 

Ohanon'.  Peter,  treatise  lies  Trois  Vdrit^s, 
&c.,  by,  U.  101  — On  Wisdom,  442;  Ui. 
146. 

Charters,  anciently  written  on  papyrus  and 
on  parchment,  i.  76,  77. 

Chancer,  remarks  on  the  poetry  of,  1.  68, 
141.424;  ii.  217. 

Chanlieu,  poems  of,  Ir.  220. 

Cbeke,  Sir  John,  i.  837  —  Oreek  professor 
at  CambridKe,  844,  846  — bis  Reforma- 
tio I^gum  Kccleslasticarum,  ii.  42. 

Chemistry,  science  of.  It.  820,  823. 

CbemuiU,  the  Loci  Theoli^ci  of,  U.  08, 
99. 

Chevalier,  Hebrew  professor,  11.  838. 

CheTv  Cliase,  poem  of,  its  probable  date,  I. 
142,  nolt  >  —  Its  effect  upon  Sir  P.  Sid- 
ney, Ii.  264. 

Chiabrera,  Italian  poet.  it.  184;  lit.  226, 
267 ;  It.  211  —  his  hnttators,  til.  228. 

Obiflet,  the  Jesuit,  the  first  leTiewer,  iT. 
292. 

CtUld.  Mr  Joslah,  on  Trade,  iv.  204. 

Cbillingwortli,  Religion  of  Protestants  by, 
ii.  406-410. 

Chiinpanzoo  of  Angola,  ill.  412  and  note. 

China,  stereotype-piintinit  known  in,  i. 
165  —  nilssionnries  to.  ii.  342 ;  HI.  429— 
history  of.  11. 842—  Kireher's  andMen- 
hoff 'sacoount  of,  iv.  344, 846 — Voyages 
in,  11.  844. 

Chinese  language  and  manuscripts,  tit. 
429. 

OhiTKlry,  its  effects  on  poetry,  1. 148-146 
—  romanexs  of,  146,  438 ;  ii.  304. 

Chocolate,  poem  on,  by  Stroral,  It.  240. 

Christianity,  prevalence  of  disbelief  in,  iT. 
46 —  vindications  of  61. 

CbiiathMl,  tho,  of  VIda,  I.  428. 


tstxttsxcr  vtn. 

Christina  of  Sweden.  111.  W ;  It.  2Q. 

Christine  of  Pisa,  a  lady  of  literary  aiwom. 
plisbments  in  the  court  of  Charles  V. 
of  France,  1.118;  iv.215. 

Cliristopherson,  his  Jephthah,  i.  486,  487. 

Clironolagy,  Joseph  Scallger's  de  £menda>. 
tlone  Tempomm,  ii.  68 — bis  Jnlian 
Period,  64  —  Archbishop  Usher's,  iv. 
21  —  the  Hebrew  chronology ,  22 — wri- 
ters on,  U.  379-881 ;  iv.  22, 2^ 

Clirysoloras,  Emanuel,  1. 112, 115. 

Cbrysostom,  SavUe's  edition  of,  IL  86)1 
not(*. 

Church,  inflaence  of,  npon  learning,  L  28. 

Churchyard,  writings  of,  ii.  218. 

Claeonius,  AUbnsus,  ii.  60. 

Ciaconlus  (or  Chacon),  Peter,  De  Triellnlo 
Romano,  it.  60. 

Ciampoli,  the  Rime  of,  ill.  228. 

Gibber,  his  plays,  iv.  276,  now. 

Cicero,  Isidore's  opinion  or  1.  zT— Or»-' 
tions  of,  discovered  by  Pogglo,  VSi  — 
his  style  a  criterion  of  language,  106, 
831  — argument  by,  237 — edlUons  of; 
li2, 380;  li.20andni>te  — hteOr&tloni 
elucidated  by  SIgonlns,  68 — Ills  Kpto- 
ties,  283;  iv.  10. 

Ciceronian  literature,  I.  830. 

Clceronlanus  of  Erasmus,  i.  829. 

Ciceronis  Consul,  &c.,  by  Bellenden,  111 
156. 

Cid,  the,  ancient  Spanish  poem,  i.  62 — 
ascribed  to  Pedro  Abad,  136  and  note  * 

—  Comeille's  poem  of,  ill.  282,  286— 
critique  on,  84S  —  romances  of  the, 
229. 

Cimento,  Aeademy  del,  It.  818. 
Clnthlo,  Olraldl,  his  tragedy  of  the  Orbee- 
che,  i.  481— his  Hundred  Tales,  U.  808 

—  InvenMon  of,  246. 
drcnmnavigators,  account  of;  11.  841 
Clriacus  of  Ancona,  i.  182. 
Cistercians,  learning  of.  i.  92. 
Citizens,  on  the  privileges  of,  11. 162. 
Civil  Law  and  Civilians.    See  "  Law." 
Clarendon,  Earl  of.  his  History,  Hi.  %9. 
Clarius,  Isidore,  edition  of  the  Vulgate  by, 

ii.  103,  388. 
Classics,  labors  of  the  Florentine  critlea 

on,  i.  187  —  first  and  celebrated  editlonc 

of  the,  268,  330;    11.  14,  15;  iv.  18— 

Variorum  editions,  1.  880 ;  It.  9— Del. 

pbin,  12,  't  poisim  —  Strada'i  tmlt» 

tlons,  iii.  842. 
Clauberg,  German  metaphysieian.  It.  79 
Claude,  French    Protestant  controversial 

writer,  Iv.  29  —  his  conference  with  Boa 

suet,  30. 
Clavius,  Euclid  of,  II.  817 — calendar  r» 

formed  by,  820. 
Clemangis,  Latin  verses  of,  1.  123 — icH^ 

gious  views  of,  151. 
Clement  VIII..  it.  83— an  edition  of  Surlp- 

tnre  authorised  by,  108, 382 — ehaiMlBl 

of,  416. 
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CWoMni,  JnnnM,  lb*  t'girJila.  Ik.  I4A. 
ClBuonliM,  Onelt  Unuuuu^  ut',  i.  834 ;  11. 
28;  iv.  £1. 

Cloiyv,  1"  I  ■      ' 

nkturu         I  I 

IJi'.*  Booiihu-  aU'J  llit  rijti'.iijir,  Liu  —  dii- 

tlljlluo  of,  II   7t». 
ClenoilMr,  uuiUptij'Ucina,  Ui,  TO,  404;  W. 

7)1. 
CWri'luid,  nUri«ttl  paevjr  o<^   tit.  239, 

M!i. 
Olagul,  Abbot  a<  [aw  "  Petpx  Cluoliiron- 

dB  " ),  i.  >  I ,  fitrc  —  Ubmrj  otlht  Abtwy 

or,  m. 

fjlu  :  !ss  on  Nnt.ur&l  Iltatory  luid 

I  J;  lii.  4U. 

CI"  ■  riuinjiii  Aotiilua,  11.  37V. 

4}cN.('(>jiuj,  8uuiiiin  Doctriiujt  of,  U.  437  i  Iv. 

78. 
OoOiM  OtifirtjkL'ciu,  Cottotilan  HSS.  (GiObik, 

II.  I . )  I'ODWnti,  and  muWrivbi  writtaD  on, 

OuellvUiiii,  tnuuUtion  of  Flonu  b^,  lU. 

S44. 
Cullw,  lu  ftrat  ineaUoa  by  Kiimp««a  wrl- 

ton-,  !i.  331. 

0.ii.  ■;..'■     ■•  ■  ...u,  i.182- 

Ahm  «r.  U. 

1  ..    WI-Db- 

i'  u;iiiiu   111.,  iv. 

itk-«." 

C".:.  -'.:.. 

Cul"i'ii,  pii.'iii.'ii  iuiii!"iur.  It.  320. 
CoUibmoke,  51r.,  ou  lUu  algvbra  of  India, 
1.  ■«7,  n«l'. 

Co'-"'-    "'-    ' -'•      •■""■■--:;« nnd 

i  I.',  no 

1.  ;• ")  — 

—  „„n,.,v--..,,..  -,j ...422, 

ftoK  — on  ."SiKMiHor,  il.  2it>,  iiou  ' — iin 
gliiik^^ponra'A  ^uiiut^.  iU.  l!5n  -on  Mil- 
Uitt^  ir.  l!2l(,  sKiK. — on  tbo  Al^gijuU, 
iii.   373,  iwie  — till  KcuiuiiM,  ir.  22a, 

,  I>i»ii,  I.  2S0  — fouudur  of  3t  raul'i 
L-liool,  D.  M. 
biueiu,  printAT  kt  Pari!,  I.  S3!i,  357, 
880. 

Colliklto.  roaiitJi  of,  II.  IgT. 
<)oU4i|{«  or  Uroot,  at  Devunter,  1.  125  — of 
Willi,,,,,,,!  u,l.:..|,„,,i    !:■< -Kingn,  lit 
<  1  ,   aiii]    Lijii- 

Coil-.  -      :.-,  '■..-tr, .  uiij 

AuuitU  uf  th-  Jtili. 

«u«  ';   U.  2'  .  .,  e« 

MV,  2M7,  <>".'' . 
Coldcci,  AnKt'ln,  l,utitii  ^.Kit,  i.  4iki. 
Ooloiulni,  till'  ('>iloiii<'.<iiLiia,  il.  !«2,  noJ*  '. 
GotituDis  Vittori'i,  willow  of  th,i  Mtirt|Liiii 

of    Pr-seam.    I.   3m7 — hut  virtual  uail 

tulnib,  413;   11.  IKU. 
3oliK'clo  SoluUtu,  lihinm-  nwrits  of,  I. 

IM. 


oooPK]i''B  mu. 

Oolnmbuii,  (.liK^tiupher,  KpUIbi  of.  t.  ZH 
—  dlMur«ir>  nf  Aiuurka  l>),  ^71,  ftil, 


.ilirtUMukfl, 


■..r.tnkcal  wotUl 
iU.  'Uj  -  liu  cLcliiu^d  of  pbuila,  416 

t'ooibiil,  -ici):!''.  nrr,liiL~  .hi,  ill.  tTTI. 
CoitUMh       1       '  I  1  -"i 

■H] 

■^1 


11.  ■/ 


C'ouietj,,    (lii.Hirj     re...iiecJlEi^,    Li.    i^ ;    UL 

3l«. 
Cuilims  Plillli)  .1.%  t.  C45;  il.  1«. 


H4;  H-.  'Jio,  a^. 
CouiuiSDwiuilUis, origin  of,ll.lS2i  UL16&, 

r.  ■■■-■]  r,. 

'  vork  on.  It.  8SS. 

( ...  <)vclAraCl«ia  of  f4jtt|, 

II .  H  i ,  y>5 . 
Uonililliu:,  works  of,  ill.  113,  111,  note,  21S, 

ai4. 
CoufiM5lon,  It9  Importance  to  ih«  Ronibth 

Cliurt'lj,  iU.  ]«11 — «trioKiiiiil  bit  «i«iu*i,iiM 

of  it,  134. 
Cougreve,  IVilllani.  his  commUus,  )r  371, 

278— Old   Butlwliir.   li.— tt'a*  of  tlw 

M'orl.l.  iTi.  —  Ia'vi'  fur  L.0V0,  274— ku 

Mom    ■    -  "'^  ■     '-'Tl. 
Conic  -  iii.  SSl  — proWonj  of 

thi. . 
Coniuui.  i  ,,  'H  :  111.  IVlO. 

Connid  of  \\  ■  'i  '. 

Oouriuifiuf.  1 1  1 .  150, 179. 

Coiwtancu,  Hiiu,,,  ,,  i-i,  ...  .4,  103- 
Coii.^ULiitiii,  iintxirt,  rupuU-ioit  of  hl4  Ctfjd- 

cou.  kl.  '25,  6U. 

r<.,.i,....rin..     I(l-»."i   r,f    .Iri.,"..  nf   1     f^l) 


I ,  ,-..i.u4 

b  V  t 

Cont-iD 

Coijtt^jiii  .,  .,ii  V  i.w-.^ii  — ,ii.-— it',', play ( 

U.  'Ml 
Couti,  ciMto  .11,  IbJIan  poet,  1. 174. 
f'outi,  Nlculo  dl,  iiiii  tntvulii  la  Uie 

I.  15U. 
Contrarti,  on,  Ui.  192. 193. 
CuutTijvony  of  CatluiUi»  and  Prolaf  tana, 

li.  77,  m. 

Coo  von  bi,  expulilan  of  nuui  Oram  tbtit» 

Coiiku,  Sir  Anbony,  aaaaiiiplUhad  liiut;)! 

ton  of.  li.  53. 
Cootivr')!  lUII.  Dcnliam's  poeiu  of,  ID.  2it 

—  JabuMia'*  nmutrlu  ob,  ',^7,  •««. 
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Oar,  th^jiuiltlaa,  L  888. 

Copernicus,  astnmomlcal  system  of,  i. 
46S;  ii.  817,  813,  81» ;  iii.  17,  391, 896 
— hjg  gvstem  adopted  by  Galileo,  U. 
810;  Iii.  801  — by  Kepler,  891. 

Ooppetta,  Italian  poet,  iL  185- 

Ooptio  language  indebted  to  tiie  researches 
of  Athana^  Kircher,  iii.  .429. 

OordipTa,  Oianada.  and  Malaga,  collegiate 
institutions  of,  i.  89. 

Orrdns,  lUuiciuii,  iiia  Botanilogieoii,  L 
469. 

Comralle,  Pierre,  dramas  of:  his  Melite, 
iii.  282— the  Oid,  282-284;  iv.  246— 
CUtandre,  LaTeuTe,  iii.  282— Media, 
282— Les  Horaces,  234— Cinna,  286— 
Poly eucte,tA.  —  Iiodognne,  286;  It.  268 
— Pompte,  iU.  286— Heraelins,  287  — 
Nicomide,  ib.  —  he  Menteur.  288— 
sUleof,  288  — fitults  and  beauties  of, 
287 — comparison  of  Baoine  with,  iv. 
263. 

Goroeille,  Thomas,  dramatle  woAs  of,  It. 
266 — his  tisgediea  unequal  in  merit, 
ib. — his  Ariane  and  Earl  of  Essex,  ib. 
— his  grammatical  criticisms,  283^ 

Oenelios  i.  lApide,  ii.  435. 

Oomiani,  critical  remarks  of,  i.  175,  811 ; 
ii  188,  iu« «,  249,  Mte  ',  283 ;  It.  21& 

Oomutus,  grammarian,  i.  44,  note. 

Corporations,  ii.  166. 

Coneggioand  Tasso,  their  respectiTe  ta- 
lents compared,  ii.  199. 

C(nr«Bpond^ce,  literary,  ii.  358. 

Oortesins,  Paulus,  liis  Pialoeue  de  Ilominl. 
bus  Doctis,  i.  101,  note  >,  191  —  his  com- 
mentary on  tlie  scholastic  pliilosoidiT, 
ii.  16. 

^nrrinus,  Mattiias,  King  of  Hungary,  i.  88> 

Coryoins,  a  patron  of  learning,  i.  436. 

Cosmo  de'  Medici,  i.  119. 

Cosmo  1.  of  Florence,  type  of  MacliiaTel'i 
Piinee,  U.  288. 

<kMsali,  History  of  Algebra  by,  i.  460, 461, 
462,  and  nolts;  ii.  313.  315.  note. 

Coetanzo,  Angelo  dl,  ii.  183, 184, 1S2. 

Costar,  litmrence,  printer  of  Haarlem,  i. 
166. 

Oota,  Rodilgo,  dramatic  autlior,  i.  267. 

Cotelier,  his  Greek  erudition,  iv.  14. 

Cotta,  the  lAtin  poet,  ii.  204. 

Councils  of  the  Church  of  Borne,  i.  802, 
871 ;  ii  76,  94  98,  886,  401— of  Tnni 
(see  "Trent,"  &c.). 

Courcellas,  treatise  on  criticism,  ii.  800 

Courcelles,  Arminian  divine,  iv  88, 48 

Cousin,  H.,  on  the  philosophy  of  Ikiscelln 
and  Abelard,  i.  87,  note  > — edition  of 
the  works  of  Descartes,  iii.  101 — re- 
marks on  Locke,  iv.  14A,  144,  note. 
CsvarruTias,  Spanish  lawjer,  ii.  174, 177, 

Covenants,  on,  iii.  167. 

Oorerdale's  edition  of  the  Bih  's  i.  880  and 


Otn>  WORTH. 

Cowlay,  poems  of,  itt.  249;  iv.233— US 
Pindaric  Odes,  ill.  249— his  i^Un  style, 
ib. — Johnson's  character  of,  260  —  his 
Epitaphium  Vivl  Auctoris,  iv.  343  — 
liis  prose  works,  299. 

Cox,  Leonard,  bis  Art  of  Bhetoric,  i.  446 ; 

ii.aoi. 

Cox,  Dr.,  Ilia  Ufe  of  Mebachtbon,  1.  277, 

note  *. 
Crakanthorp,  logical  works  of,  iii.  16. 
Cranmer,  Archbishop,  library  oL  i.  948 ! 

ii.  420,  423. 
Crashaw,  style  of  liis  poetry  dascriljed,  iii. 

249. 
Craston,  Lexicon  of,  i.  181, 281 — printed 

by  Aldus  hi  1497,  ib. 
Creed,  the  Apostles',  H.  427,  430  — tb* 

Athanasian,  427. 
Crellius,  de  Satisfactione  Christt,  ii.  417  — 

his  Vindiein,  425. 
Cremonini,  Csesar,  U.  106, 108 ;  iii.  14. 
CrescLon  the  loves  of  Petrarah  and  Laura, 

Orescimbeni,  poet  and  critic,  i.  412,  413 
note  1 ;  U.  181, 186, 298 ;  iii.  228, 278 :  iv 
216— History  of  National  Poetry  by,  276 

Cretensis,  Demetrius,  I.  819. 

Orispinus,  Milo,  Ablmt  of  Westminster,  I 
90,  note  ». 

Crispin,  Greek  worlts  printed  by,  ii.  864. 

Critid  Socri,  ii.  99 ;  iv.  61. 

Criticism,  literary,  names  eminent  in,  ii. 
18— J  C.ScaUger,292—Gruter's  The- 
saurus Criticus,  20  —  Lambtnus,  22  — 
Cruquius,  23 — Henry  Stephens,  ib.  el 
passim  —  French  treatises  of,  800  — 
Italian,  i.  444;  U.  186,  294— Spanish 
critics,  299- early  English  critics,  801 
sacred  436. 

Croix  do  Maine,  La,  ii.  801, 353. 

Croke,  Bichard,  1.  276, 278,  842— orationi 
of,  294,  note. 

Croll,  of  Hesse,  on  Magnetism,  iii.  428, 
note*. 

Cromwell,  state  of  learning  in  the  Pro- 
tector's thne,  iv  16, 191— state  of  reU- 
glon,  42. 

Crovland  Abbey,  liistory  of,  doubtful,  i. 
a,  note'. 

Cruquius,  or  de  Crusques,  sohoUsst  of,  on 
Horace,  ii.  28. 

Crusades,  and  commerce  with  Constanti- 
nople, Influential  on  the  classical  litera- 
ture of  Western  Europe,  i.  113  — their 
influence  upon  the  manners  of  the 
European  aristocracy,  146. 

Crusca,  della  the  Vocabularia,  ii.  299 ;  ill. 
339— the  Academy  of,  U.  298,  850;  iii. 
437. 

Cmsius,  teeeher  of  Komalc,  ii.  84. 

Cndworth,  his  doctrine,  iv.  41,  48,  99, 
note  —  his  Intellectual  System,  66  — 
described,  66-70,  94,  note,  149;  111.63 
— on  Free-will,  Iv.  118  and  note  • — !»• 
mutable  Morality  by,  149. 
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Vn-         '  '   In,  poeiu  <>r,  itn  tlie  Art  of 

I 
Cti.>--  Aurk^  oa  JiiripprutJcnce, 

H,   i'O-  I.  I.    1  t'l. 

Ilalatpir,  Couut  of,  t>'pa  of  Uodlbnu,  Ut 

X«i. 
UliuiU'rUntI,  Dr.  Rlohon)  tie  LegibiuNii* 

liirn;,    if.   lijii-103— ramack*    on    liU 

thwity,  Ka,  104. 
CuiiilMTluud,  Mr.,  r.rttlr.lnnB  of,  Ul.  806. 
CuiiAius  OQ  the  Autiquiliiw  of  Ju<liiUm, 

in.  427. 
Ourcvllicut,  l«t(on  of,  II.  419. 
Vuri(vi(y,  Uie  ftttribule  of,  Uobbea  oa,  Ul. 

UU 
Currency  <io'l  Kxchanre,  ill.  108,  HM. 
CurTitf,  tUe  iiicaaurfiuiffit  of,  lii.  JK'J. 
Ouwtius  (Xnlliuil  Mi'ulfw,  luuUieiu&t&ciaii, 

I.  171,  luu. 
Cu'toui  'if  tlie  CouDtiy,  \)j  Vleliebor,  Ul. 

316, 
Cuvirr,  il»KiD,  tall  rlunirtor  of  .^jirlcola 

iM>  jt  (lerutiLU  int>Ciillur^^t,  1.401 — cipl- 

iiioii  nf.  oil  Connhl  iltinDftr'*  W(irk",  11. 

JEiJj  — nU"   ■■■■    I'....".,  .jf  Alilrotiuidtu, 

23).     S  -,  ill.  412. 

Cji'lii",  w  I  .«i<?.,  ii.  ttf. 

Oiflloiil,  pi. ;.  ...uui;  to,  lU.  334. 

CjtutMluui  MuutJJ,  ii.  lOl,  ni>Ie  '. 

Ikifh,   Oennnn  (Icratiooal  wnga   of,  Ql. 

•J41. 
llitt'KT,  thi!  Ilnram;  Of,  it.  8 —  h\a  AiletD- 

tlc,  U.  2DiJ;  It.  0. 
lliw'kir.  Mjuliiuie,   tran^latjons  of  iloaitfr 

tl'Ailly,  ri'U?r,  Um  (inviclwr,  ii.  94. 
Valllv  on  tlia  lUgbC  liiw  uf  Uio  futtien,  11. 

4<rl.  Wi. 
D'AliMiiliiTt,  lU.  44. 

UkIo,  Yiin,  tlic  Uutch  phvuiciab,  Iv.  9S0. 
Dalcrlumiu),  Iti&C  Ueu.  {"iauUruu  by,  11. 

833. 
PiUgTirno,  *l«jrjie,  liU  nttffnipt  to  entablUh 

ftD  lioiverML]  rhiinH'teriuiil  iKnjfuage,  It. 

)!il— chnractur  of  liia  writiDi;*,  i6. — 

ii(t«nipl  by,  lo  loelruct  cbe  deaf  luid 

dumb,  122,  n»i«  *. 
Dallitn.,  lUilliin  truitrdy  of.  III.  SflS,  aoW. 
n»l>oa,  stouilc  tluiory  of,  lii.  iw. 
Duiion  uid  Pj  thiii«,  dlwtinM'*  pluy  of;  U. 

'JtU. 
DNiii|il«r,  TOVHgtt  round  the  world  by,  Ir. 

iw;. 

tliim-ourt,  bta  OboTolwr  ^  In  Mods,  It. 

2(H. 
Daot^,  llrrek  profusfttr  la  the  Unlrondty 

of  I'ltrlit,  I.  338  Mid  nou  >,  asO;    Ii. 

17- 
Dniilel^  hb  ViiQe^ric  nddreiwyd  to  Jtkm«% 

I  ,  iil.  S46  —  bta  Ciril  Wnm  i.f  York  and 

l^wi<'>uU.T,  a  pwiu,  2ii0  —  UUUiry   vf 

Ki.dluti.l  1>y.  UTiS. 
IlaokJ,   Sttuiucl.   bi»  Complaiut  of  Koao- 

■anl   a.  'M. 


'.1.^.    i-; .  —  tiie 


DEaiocKnna. 

i>«oip,  ;i"  ■  ■    '   ':■.  . '  ' 

bl>  1' 
—  Ill- 

COIIII 

ITOV 

fiOD  (,l    .,iim'ii    w  ir:i, 

I  Koliui)  of.  11  2j(i. 
D'Artc-tiinii,  MuUu(ps  de  Litt^ratuTv,  It. 

a»;. 

D«tl,  the  Pro*  Fionnttiie  of,  It.  370. 
ll'Aiilil(pi6,  Airripp*    111.  JTfl. 
D'.Vuronr,  HiirMer,  It.  ISB. 
Dmiituuron  the  orii.nu  of  ttu  t«nii  "  Jii- 
linii  pt'rio,!,"  it.  IVI,  ^ott  *, 

T>'^   ■■   — -    M .!.l.21«. 

!■  ii.283. 

> '  s  hi*  Enty  onWayi 

I.  .     ..,>!. 

I '  vViUmin,  bin  aondibeit,  Ul. 


.-oul,  U. 


•iJA:  m.'iA^. 
DiivilK,    IliKtury    of    tba   avll    Wan  ta 

Kr&Qci;  by,  (U.  431. 
Darlfion't  l*o«ticaI  HJi&pndy,  K.  821, 

'Sy\.  nal*  '. 

Pe    |lr>'«    V,,.„.rr«    In   lh«    I„.li.-:,    11     ML 

Uhouii.  i   441. 

Dtst^iiil' 

Hocliiii.     :  ...  „    ..  ■:.:.  :...'     .  chu  Hl" 

QiKii  i'>ii^lr«,  i.  20 — in  Uitf  •ixUi  cwn- 

Inry,  *iT. 
Doli'klud,  ill*  poem  oa  Oennniir,  11.  ISL 
Iivfuiioc,  «flf.  (J  roll  IIP  00.  iil.  184, 
JJBliiiUiniis  of  wonl>*,  on,   by    Uwwnri^ii, 

l/orke,    Pural,    Lrilndtx,    Lord   Btalr, 

&c.,  lii.  9l>,  noU, 
Da  Vm,  Ihknlfl,  It.  814. 
Il«^>raado,  n'murkii  of.  It.  70  aod  nn4t  *  — 

lUiitulre    d«   Syit&tuw,    by,    U.    115, 

n(ttr  *. 
Sci^tiul  writer*,  U.  101. 

DekJur,  tbe  dcaniali ^1. 

Delambrv,  the  matin  '71. 

Velfliio,  dtMuatic  wit  i. 

IHjIii'iiB  Poetaruai  Orel  :>. 

DelirijB  rcwiaruin  II,  i  .i),  342 

DeUi'iic  Poetaruiii  li,  ".«. 

IWiriil,  I'oi'fcirii  u     JCJ. 

I)«llllc,  Frtn.  ' 

lAi  IJ«lo'«  in,ii.  '        :.  .J,  I*    .'Ji.*i, 

Pi'lolii,  Kmn-  is,  i.  2SJ. 

iK'Ipliiiw  editiooi  of  the  Latin  claMlo,  It. 

12 
Dc  Mnrc^,  writings  on  the  Qallimii  libcr> 

lies  by,  ii.  aw. 
IK-Tiietrino  Cretrwdii,  a  tnuiola'Or  fur  tM 

l'olM;lot  Blblu  uf  Alcalil,  I.  31d. 
Diiritcicnicy,   Spiivisn'i    deflaltloo   «f,   H 

lao. 
Deinocrltos,  oorpuseulcr  tbaoi;  ot  N.  9 


INDEX. 
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n,' Sir  John,  hia  CooperV  mil,  tU. 
34(1. 

AvnuiiLrk,  fframtiriaviaa  leg«D<iA  And  bivl- 
liUl/1  nr,  Hi.  'MS. 
I^^D«mluir<,  Anlimln,  AiehUxhop  of  Siw 

'   *  toU«,  II    4'H.  nnU  1. 

iJuppiiiir,  Mtfurifih  rmoAiiocA  published  by, 
U.  •JSJ'i. 

De  llcti,  tilntiiHsn,  It.  346. 

PeM'art*^.  jiliilriptophlrttl  anil  ncientifio  d«- 
diiclliiiifl,  &r  .  ..f.  i  3(>  n,>le  »;  Hi.  S'tV- 
8*»,!i*i;  iv.  "D.  *2.  li'i.lW  — sliminury 
of  iilx  owt!»|th ■    ■  I'hv, /kc.tU. 

7+-l(ll  —  li!4 ..  i  vcioeol-i,  tl. 

810;  lil.8»7—  iinritliiehra 

K»  rurvt*^,  ;}HH — iiiiu''.rA'ii  ui  ll.imott, 
8iW— lii»  pilp-liratr  ^TOiiu-tri'.  3*t ;  ii. 
81't  —  lii*  tlK'ory  of  th«  iiniVMwo.  iii. 
391  —  lib*  rmTimniiv,  4*12 —  lawr  of  nio- 
lioa  liy,  4<)3^i'n  ••tiiiipi'unJ  fnpp&i.  4(M 

—  im  rliH  Ivvur.  -I'^i,  firtf*  ^  —  liU  tiloju 
tries,  «M,  4*18,  4<K»  — oa  the  riirTm  of 
lenJH'H,  it). — nti  Mie  Rliniiow,  th.  —  nu 
tho  iwture  of  liubt,  39")  — on  tlie  Im- 

HiCi^ritlity  anil   HcaC  of  ttie  soul,  9.3, 
-hi«  fon<iiiP!*M  forKiutUmiiail  dl!"- 
Linn,  8f.  —  lii«  Mcdititirinn,  Sft.  97 — 
i  Pitmih'iia,  (St — tn>ntl<i'  on  loaic,  IM 
-controvtTi'y  with  ViwT,  l^  —  Leihnits 
n   tht!  rlttlni.'f  of  («ftrll*»r  wrfU^rst,  I'lO 
auil   nntr — SU»wnrt'«  i.<titiinnte  of   Iii8 
Diurit*.  101  —  liU  aiiirtii  on  hiariug  nf 
lli(!    yentttni^    on     linllieo,     39R    -pr<i- 
coj«   of  his  pliiUriupUv,  iw.  7H,  13i3  — 
hirt   cornaipon.lfiKM,    77  —  iU'<:un«J    of 
pl/iitiarirtm,  ii.  V£i ;  ili,  Stl,  3^,  note. 
Dcsboali^rvo,  Ma>lumL*,  pi<«im<  of.  It.  221. 
T)nin]Atv«its,  tliK  Clovt«  of.  iv.  2!2i. 
Ow  itollii,  Antonio,  hiHU>rinii,  Iv.  34(1. 
n«p<)n<vr,  lluirli  lie,  iuttcr  tu,  i.  ?J. 
I>i:«porti!«,  Hhlllppe,  tlw  Krvneh  poet,  II, 

313. 
I>OBp'>fc''^™i   olMervatlonfl  of  BodJn  on,  Li. 

164.  IM. 
I>euxp':inU,  Iiukti  of,  enpoiini(w»  tho  ppo- 

pr<*.i.i  ..<  riu.  "pfonnAMon,  i.  ftil. 
Di.v,  '  printud  Bt,  i.  237  —  Col- 

1.  ."■!.  lie. 

I)»  V, , . :     : :.;  . ,  -t  of  Uollnnd,  It.  815. 
D'HHrlM-lul'ii    Uibliatlieque    Oriental,   It. 

Diikim  of  Montoinnror,  ii.  305. 

DitkUa'd  inii3»ln>,  li.  14,  15. 

DOtdln,   ItlbllotlMca  Spenocrlona,  t.  168, 

1)1.  ■  '!■  Ijitln.l.!>9..^30  — Oolc- 

I  ,virnn    Pctltaglnttiim,  ill. 

■i\:  1   IlL'plJiiflot(Aiiii,  iT.  ;H2  — 

Ami, I.-  l,.->;<-.in.  iii.  42S— H.-hirw  leil- 
roii.  I  VT2  —  Vocabiihirio  della  Cru«ctt, 
U.W.I:  Hi  3.39— lower  (iriM-k.  11. 3iJ3  — 
Ijilln  Tlii-wiunu  of  It.  Srnphetw,  !.  33*J 

—  Blrot'»  Irttio  .nnd  Eii(;li«h.  I.  347 — 
Bavle'B,  ir,  2aO,  21W  —  Mon>ri'«,  2115, 


I>n.4MA. 

Dictlonnalre  de  VAcadiinlo,  It.  2R2 — tta 

r»_'V!.iion,  2f^i. 
Dlcu,  l.oiii4  du,  on  tlic  DM  T«Caini-nt,  HI. 

42|-i,  427. 
Dlvu!,  tli»  aoniiitn  oritlc,  11.  3rU  ;  iii.  TanX 
Digliy.   Sir   Ki.iinliu,   |ihllo80|>liici>l  vltii™ 

of.  ir.  04.  mfi. 
Dioneats!  LutTtluii.  1.  33.5 :  It.  60. 
Diori}-.><ttiD   of   UjiUcamruatu,   olltlon    by 

Slrplittoji   of,  i.  3%  —  bv    Sylburuivu, 

ii.  ii. 
Diopliiintn.",  hU  nietbod  In  algubn  ftn 

itidoflnlU'  qimntllli.*,  I.  4o3. 
Dloptri<-.«,  science  of,  iii.  4')4,  M)8. 
Di(i«-ori,l..<.  (fi«t(iry  of  Plant*  by,  H.  825. 
Uispul  r  '     tic  ttud  theolosical,  I 

Divin.'  ,  -.  Hi.  158. 

Dodoutt  .s  ..n.v..,  r\.in&ace  by  Hovell,  IH. 

376, 
DwlucnR,  or  Dotlonipns,  boCaalriU  work.  oIL 

H.331,3i2;  111.416. 
Dn>Lilvy'd  Old  I'liiys,  i.  435 ;   ill.  293,  noU, 
Doip.,  on  till'  ;*!kpu-ity  of,  II.  120,  uota  '. 
Doi..iU>r,  Rulph  lloistvr.  piay  of,  i.  437. 
Dolrfl    Lodoviro.    tnintlM   of,  1.  4^— hil 

triip-'^llp^,  ii.  24G. 
Dolvt,  Sti'plieu,  CAsay  of,  on  Puaotuotion, 

i.  4'JI> :  li.  2»4. 
Bomat.  liolx  I'ivlleii  of,  It.  209. 
Domi'nichiuo.  lib  rlyio  of  pnintinic,  ii.  190 
Domeiiday,    Lord  Htlrliug'n   po«ui  of,  iii. 

2.iil  nnii  nolr  >. 
Doniinlriin  unlcr  oppoH>d  to  tho  Fnuicu)> 

can  frinn,  I.  371 :  11.  123,  41«. 
Ouiiini-i,  Antonio  de,  Abp.,  I>b  Itepiiblion 

Iv'.ltwin.iiUiiv,   U.   an,   note  '— on  Iha 

rulnbow  and  solar  rays,  iU.  '107. 
Donatl,  the  JfMult,  bla   Roma  Vetus  cl 

Xova,  U.  37«. 
Donttr.iio,  Ijitln  ?rorami»r,  I.  M  —  priqtcil 

in  woodi;n  i»ton»otype,  Ifk'i,  liJ8. 
Doni,  hl^  l.ibrvrio,  a  blbliograpbicail  hi*. 

tory,  «.  Sa. 
Doiino,  I>r.,  hi*  sstlrra,  U.  225  — founder 

of  the  nietaphvHi4'Al  style  of  pnckry.  Hi. 

247,  248  — «!nnon«of,il.  4.18  — hU  let- 

tur  to  Oount«Mfi  of  DeTonablra,  ill.  369. 
Domt,  Kreiieh  poet,   11.  17,  210. 
P'Orluiini.  VatliLT,  UlKlorlan,  It.  344. 
Dorpiui).  letter  of,  on  Enwuiut.,  i.  206. 
Dorset,  Duke  of,  poetry  of,  ir.  231 
Dort,  Synod  of,  11.  413:  ir.  41. 
Double  Denier,  plav  of,  ir.  273. 
DoukIiui.  Qanin,  Jiis  traoaUtlon  of  Ih* 

JInelJ,  i.  283. 
Dousa,  pooni-i  uf.  U.  242;  III  242. 
Dniku,  ."Ir  KV/inclH,  voyai;Bior,  11.  343. 
I>niki''»  Shukspiiire  an.l  bis  Tlmce,  il.  238 

—  remarks  of  iii.  298.  SB. 
Drama,  indent  Oreok,  iv.  225,232 — Rum- 

p..an.   1.   220,  aW;   II.  245;   It.  ■i4-l  — 

Iwitin  pKvii,  I.  22n,4iW  —  uiyE)t«Tlee  nt»il 

wan>lille«,  t.  221, 222.  and  nu<r,  iXi-iX 
of  Kngliwd,  4«:-437 ;  U.  261 ;  Ul.  289 1 


SCO 


INDEX. 


t)ji*rro.w. 

l».2Cin--Tl"  —  Kninr-.i.rilU;  h  2r.T  .  Ill 


pu.'.u>irul   di;i:iia,  'Ih'j  i    ill.  272,   'JkiJ  — 
ntrlutlmne,   li.   24H  — nintoqiime,   lii. 

273,  tioti  4-  ?iiiik.i"'-'r.%  aa-gOf.— 

BMumoDt  nn  I  i-32ii  — lien 


Iftinx  froiu«. «  KlioU^Mt'.  Iwrfiiu'tim,  U  41 
I-  *ud  ifrnira,  ftc,  It.  Klfi. 

r  .1-,  r^m.vrk.' of.  II,  i'tt 


2*j—  Ki-iIu,iix-'tj<Jii  Library,  27 
Duport,  Jiuiusa,  tnuuMUaas  vt  8criptui« 

U.iv.  11, 


I'ilic,   282;     l'^ 


Jonwn,  ailti 
"   Lop«'  lie   Vq;i 

!t.  iiM. 
DrsW':>ii,   MK'hiuil,  U.  225  — bb)  Baranl^ 

Want,  224  — til»  PoOvlliloii,  111.  2iO. 
DmDis,  Uubbes  dd  Ibu  pticiiuai«u&  of,  ill. 

VH. 
Dnhbd,   Coruclius,   the  mldcroiicoiM  of, 

m.  407, 
DriQurlwrg,  LfCuU,  i,  102. 
Prlnkwiil4*r  IlGthuiMi*9  LUfi  of  GoJUuo,  UL 

XKf  nml  Holf. 
Uruinmand,  Um  poems  oi;  10.  SRS— too- 

ncte  .>r.  25'). 
Dnmitui,  biblicid  critlcUm  of,  U.  330  and 

Hiittr  •. 

Brvd.-Ti,  .Inhn,  Iv.  21^  —  M'  rarl.T  rocms, 
I?- ; "  .  .  ~  Ai>ma1i>iii 

.  UVI,  336 

'    :irii|  I'ail' 
I  .  ;,  lor'jt 

I  ■  iind 

nlvl.,,  ::7ii— !,  ■ciro, 

III.   9Jb,   not.  iiitio 

PfietTT,  !«<!',  iv^ 

f^  '    ■'  *  ,'!ole 

■■-■!  — 

.::ii  — 

:v  I', -.yi,  Jl"l  —  l.iai(lllC«t 

#.i  ,.rof  clvUkMr.  IL170. 

Dii  l>'.rr7,>.  ,.,..trT  of,  11.  212,  213  (  lU,  233, 

43y:  iv,  219, 
PuWltAy  oa  tb«  Vrvnch  Uagunge,  \L  210, 

Dnblla,  Trinity   Oollege,  IlbtftTy  of,  Ul. 

4#) 
t),i  !'  •       -  "- 'rlnn,  Knuiiituirlnti,  I,  445. 
Du  or  tc  Due,  hla  St,  Chry- 

:;,  nnlf  ». 
Du  <  KiLi'.   I  iiiuou  tu  tliG  ai<uisat7  of,  I, 

U.  4a,  noil'  ',  4tl,  niiit  '. 
Du   Cbone,  Hi'tolro  du   Balanljilue    by, 

II.  82,  eS,  tioi/t. 
Duchen  «r  MfiUy,   play  of  Wnbstcr,   ill, 

882. 
Uncle,  Arthur,  on  Civil  Uw,  Hi.  177. 
Dukp,  pootrv  of,  l».  23!l. 
Duiiliur,  \\'ilUftni,    the  Tlil*tl«  Knd  Rons 

of    i    *>Tn    4->\  —  h\n  nUegorical  poem, 
:.rgi-,  270, 
Di  I'lipe.  Iv.  218. 

liQi...,r  -  ;,ii..,..v  of  Victjou,  til.  369,  f>(>t< 


ffrcrKi.*   b'rfurf.,  Iv    3U. 
Surer,  AtlxM-t,  b«atue  oa  Ponptetin  br, 

ii.  S-JI 
I'  iiuo  of  Aftrte,  lii.  8Qdi 

!'  tiict-dy  of  Sc^TOle,  Ul.  288. 

l>ur'  II  r^Jt'try,  iil.  213  —  gmusau  ol >^f' 

Wl,  ''■■ 
Dufc'iis,  lilc  Oriipni^  Aca  Oecouvcrtte  atti,-, 

bu6i»  iiux  iUodernns,  Ui.  4(M,  nirfu,  431 

suil  note  > 
pq  ViO^,  ntyU-  ofhif  work*,  U,  2a£;  lU, 

313,  ail, 
Duvui'i  Arlstolln,  II.  303. 
Dnverncy,  Treatine  oa  Ueartof  by,  It. 

gM). 
Dyi-e,  Mr.,  rrniftrk«  of,  II.  268,  MOM  >;  PI 

8ld.n0/r.  830.  321,  nolci. 
I)yi>r,  Gilwunl,  ntylc  uul  poetiy  of;  H.  302 
Syuoiuios  of  OuUlm,  lU.  40U. 

Eurle,  John,   Uic  UlctococmOgmpbla  of 

lii,  3iil. 
Earth,  rotntinn  of  thp.  «  334  —  Ihwrr  Of' 

Iter,     ■    ■  ,  :\\.m.~ 

Bur  , 

EiftiHu  ,  lUifi;  111 

4IM— li:'i,     >.>.!■■  uui|,'iiiisn-. 
Ecclisi/uitirjil   nistory  by  Dupla,  l».  88; 

>iT  Fli»un',  itf. 
T    ''  ''    hbitoriaiu,    U.   99  — diUtel 

i  lUCM  of,  U,  93. 

Kii.i.uiijigi.,.,  puUUciU,  Ui.lOl;  ir.  308,1 

sref. 
K<lnCTt,lon,  Mlliim'ii  TisctAtit  on.  It.  174 

*-  Lockti  on,  175  —  andp.Dt  phUnAiphen 

nn,   17ii  —  rcuclon'ii  Sur  PKnlucailifO 

de*  Kilto,  161 
Sdwonl  1.,  pUy  of,  U,  207. 
KdwBrd  It.,  death  of,  U.  lit)  — reUn  at, 

224  —  lifs  of,  2<i.'u 
!■''■•'•>-'  "     ''-■■  -r.  11,2156. 
'■  v  frum,  to  Um  CoooI 


id  Ulcrm- 

•  2.  lai, 

-»U    by 

burni, 


1;,. ..,.,„ 

Xaiv 

Kdwurd 
of  !.• 

in  tiiri. 

28fi 

,  ,   ^.,^„i,v.,  0, 

INDBiL 


ten 


■nWAKDS. 

Wwaidt,  Xichard,  poet,  the  AminUoia 
Ii»  of,  11.  216,  note  < — Damon  and 
Pythias,  2(S;  ill.  290. 

Ucliboni's  Geschirbte  der  Cnltur,  &c., 
i.  27,  28-82,  288,  note,  298,  note,-  ti. 
98,  note;  Ui.  424,  sole '. 

Eleanor  of  Ca«t)!e,  play  of,  11.  267. 

Elder  Brother,  play  of,  ill.  813 

Xlian  I«Tita,  criticism  of,  ill.  426. 

Elinbeth,  educatioa  of,  1.346— state  of 
learning  during  her  reign,  ii.  47, 1^  — 
her  own  learning.  48 — ''philomphical 
vorka  in  lier  time,  49, 182  — worts  of 
flcti0D,iu.»74  — poets,  11.  219.  228;  iU. 
290  —  court  of,  described,  il.  288  —  pun- 
ishment of  the  AnabapUsts,  87— Eng- 
lish diTlnes  in  her  reign,  91  — bull  of 
Pius  V.  against  the  queen,  95.  See 
also  147,  ^1,  843. 

EUzabeth,  Princess  Palatine,  ill.  96. 

HIis's  Specimens  of  Early  English  Poets, 
il.  221,  no<«»;  iU.  259,  260. 

KUis,  Sir  Henry,  on  the  Introduction  of 
Writing  on  Paper  in  the  Records, 
i.  80. 

Sloise  ajid  Abelafd,  1.  64— learning  of 
Xlolse,  110. 

Klyot,  SUr  Thomas,  the  flovemor  of,  L 
843,  448  — dictionary  of,  847. 

Bievir  KepnbUes,  the  publication  of,  fil. 
156. 

Bnunius,  llbbo,  Tetus  Orgecia  lllustnta 
of,  ii.  878. 

Empedoelea,  discoveries  of,  ii.  883. 

Empiricus,  Sextos,  on  Natural  Iaw,  U. 
180;  iU.  146, 147. 

BoCTelopedic  vorka  of  middle  ages,   1. 

Kngland,  its  state  of  barbarism  in  tenth 
century.  1. 81  —  its  langnage,  64 — state 
at  its  Uterature  at  various  periods  (see 
"Utenktoie  ") — dawn  of  Greek  learn- 
ing, 240  — Greek  scholars  In,  279— 
state  of  learning  In,  266,  841,  847 ;  il. 
182 ;  iv.  14  —  style  of  early  English 
■writers,  1.  448  —  improvement  in  style, 
Sil.  864;  iv.  297— Latin  poets  in,  IIL 
269— MussB  Anglicanse.  iv.  248— Eng- 
Kllsh  poetry  and  paet»,  11. 216.  237 ;  ill. 
243;  iv.  222— drama,  1.  437 :  ill.  290; 
It.  265— prose-writers,  11.  286— mys- 
teries and  moralities.  1.  486,  436  — ro- 
mances and  fictions,  ill.  874;  iv.  312^ 
writers  on  morals,  11.  183 — historians 
of,  1. 245,  443 ;  114. 432 — Scripture  com- 
mentators, ii.  4J87 — political  writers, 
hr.  183, 194— criticisms  and  philology, 
II.  801;  Iv.  16. 17  — rclbnuation  in,  i. 
864;  11.412— iilgh-church  party,  403 
'  (8*8  "  Befoimation  ") — controversy  be- 
tween Catholics  and  Protestants.  890, 
891,  892 — popular  theories  and  rights, 
147  —  theologiaDS  and  sermons,  91.  ^ ; 
It.  88,  40.  59. 
Bngland,  Daniel's  History  of,  iil.  868 


Kngluicl's'Hetlcan,  contribnfans  to,  «•» 
merated,  ii  221. 

Ihiglish  Constitution,  the,  iv.  194. 

English  Revolution  of  1688,  iv.  201. 

linclishmaa  for  my  Money,  play  of,  il 
278,  note. 

Engniving  on  wood  and  copper,  early  vi- 
amples  of,  i.  199,  200. 

Bnnius,  annals  of,  L  28S. 

Entomology,  writers  on,  iil.  411. 

Enzina,  I'rancis  de.  New  Testament  by,  t. 
881. 

Eniina,  Juan  de  la,  works  of,  1.  268. 

Eolmnus  Uessus,  Idtln  poetry  of,  i.  429. 

Epicedia,  or  funereal  lamentations,  iii. 
267. 

Epicurus,  defence  of,  iii.  80. 

Epieeopius,  Simon,  li.  413 — a  writer  fin 
the  Remonstrants,  iv.  88, 41  — bis  The- 
ological Institutions,  ii.  413 ;  iv.  41  — 
his  Life  by  Limboich,  U.  413,  note  i. 

Epithalamia,  or  nuptial  songs,  iii.  267. 

Erasmus,  bis  criticisms  on  Petrarch,  L 
101  — visits  England,  241— Greek  pro- 
fessor at  Cambridge,  266— jealousy  of 
Budeeus  and.  286,  286,  and  note  »- his 
character,  287  —  bis  Greek  Testament,  / 
292— the  CoUoquJes  of,  866,  397  — hta  " 
Encomium  Mnrlae,  242,  296,  297'— the 
Ciceronianus  of,  8^  —  on  Greek  pro- 
nunciation, 887 — a  precursor  of  th« 
great  reformers,  802,  866— his  lx6vo- 
^yta,  A.— bis  letters,  867,  note— Ui 
controversy  with  Luther,  802. 807,  nole  «, 

866,  368 .-his  De  Llbero  Arbitrio,  ii 

his  epistles  characterized,  869  —  his 
alienation  fW>m  the  reformers.  360  — 
his  Adages,  242,  286,  286,  287-292;  il. 
136 — his  attacks  on  the  monks,  1. 297 
— his  Paraphrase,  874  —  his  chaigei 
agtdnst  the  Lutherans,  807  —  his  En- 
ehliMlon  and  ethk«l  writings,  898  —  hia 
tlieological  writings,  874 — his  death,  861 

Krastus  and  Erastlanism,  11.  419. 

Etcilla,  the  Araucana  of,  11.  290. 

Ercolano  of  Varchl,  fl.  297. 

Erigena,  learning  of,  i.  92. 

Brizio,  Sebastian,  his  work  on  Medals,  H. 
62,  849 -his  Sei  Giomate,  or  collectioa 
of  novels,  804. 

Erpcnius,  Arabic  grammar  by,  IU.  428. 

Erytbrseus  (or  Rossi),  his  PInacotheca  \l- 
rorum  lUustrinm,  ill.  266. 

Escobar,  casuistical  writings  of,  IU.  187. 

Eseurial,  library  of,  li.  847. 

Espinel,  iii.  231  —  the  Marcos  de  Ohregoa 

of,  m. 

Espinel,  Vincente,  La  Casa  de  la  Memorls 

by,  11.  204,  note  ». 
Esqnlllace,  Boija  de,  IH.  282. 
Essex,  Earl  of.  Apology  for  the,  iii.  8B6— 

private  character  of,  il.  2ffl. 
Esta^^i,  school  of,  i.  889. 
Kst«,  house  of,  patrons  of  teaminai  1. 881 
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Kii<  i-orge,  Mfle  of  bii 

tlifi,  ir.  -^(.J. 
IBUiiM,  on,  i.  SaH:  ili.  48;  Ir.  104,  106, 

15^.     See  **  l'nHn!w>ii!iv." 
Btl.  ■■  •   i.4fi8. 

.    ITS.  -iSl, 
' .  Ill  IMI,  U. 
■It.  a  13. 

iti .  .1.  a77. 

Ktii  (I  1^  iir^i  ti;kri>iiM)i.ni.  m,  i.  125*,  227, 
44f*  — tbouremuf.lU.  tJ»2  — eJlUou*  OL 
II,  SIT. 

Xu|<liiirnii<>  or  niireliiv.  III.  373. 

Ku|.liuir!<,  tliQ,  of  Lill),  ati-.,  II.  287-2S9. 

Kiiri'lWv,  oin-m  •>(,  bv  lioniiMinl,  II.  'Hi>. 

Kuriiil.lfs,  il.  14,  Vi.  UtB,  nal'-':  It.  24*— 
Kn>tH'ti  triMitiULluait  of,  1.  4iM. 

Eii«Lu-)iJii^,  ItfULui  ikuuUviuUt,  U.  331:  Ul. 

Ciwniihlii*  of  TbramlonltMi,  hl>  iiM    of 

Boiniili^  wonl9,  I.  113,  rintf. 
KntvRiiluK,   AiinAbi    or,    by    Vuoocko,   W. 

818. 
HT«lyn''  voftu,  l».  299. 
Hveo  ^int\  lu  hU  llutitnr,  |)lAy  of,  11.  3^0. 
Bf«rry  AIhq  out  uf  liiM  liuinur,  piiijr  or.  11. 

BTltleiim,  on  wh&t  con«tIlut<w,  ill.  04,  6u, 

BTn'.uinui],  M.  <lu  Bt,  pfivtr,v  of.  It.  280. 
Sxolukiiica  luiil  uurreiioy   coiublenMi,  Jli. 

1(12. 
B*|jL>i'l«iui,  CVlUnuwUu'.  1. 17S> 

Vabvf,  nr  Ful>n>,  Atiloiir,  rclKhnttoil  Uvr- 

ver  or  Srtniv,  11.  ITl ;  iii.  UH. 
ya!i<<r,  Uuoiliiii),  lui'rll  uf  liU  TIjuuuriM, 

II.  S2. 
Fslwr,  StnpiilirnNlii,  a  Uuriieii  Vronabiuan, 

i.  'iTi,  3f^,  3*2. 
PwlHtr,  Tiuiii^uil,  or  Tannoguv  lo  Fevpp, 

Iv,  13  —  liU  <lHiii(li(4jr  Auue  Ia  Fovn 

(.MiulauiL*  l>;u-luri,  iti. 
rnUWn  i>r  1.11  Kontnliie,  U.  SIS. 
I^liix',  I'eUir,  liix  Ai^inbtiuoa,  tin  da  Re 

Adilul.ka,  11.  (JO. 
Vabn<tti  nil  Kdiiinn    notlquitio)   oud   ia- 

"urliitloiii',  iv.  ill).  21 
Valiri>-lu»,  lluiM^ti,  ii.  34,  309;  It.  U  — hti 

Illblif.tliwa  (inwii,  LfV 
Vubi-WluH,    .loliii.    tuftruitiimica]     ulMlcrYiu 

tiuiH  by.  111.  Stfl  — liix  lniii,tiiw  Du  Ma- 

PulU  lu  Sole,  'iCi. 

bi*lrii]»  il,i  .\,jimp«tDiloTitfr,  on  tlio  Inn* 
r<Uii4(<-  of  hrului,  III.  113  — bin  lUiHliual 

JlM-ori'ries,  41H.  421). 
Vnbrotii,  Vittu  lUloruin  of,  III.  3S2,  »(>(«'; 

U.  'M. 
l^bry,  bU  Art  do  (iliUni!  UbuloH<]u<i,  I.  Ho. 
Vt&ty   Quci'n.    ii-qx'n*    "n,    by    I'rofoivor 

Wllnon,  ii. 'i;£S,  ni)(c  — cIcFwrliitlou  uud 

■faoraclur  of  tbu  puem,  'iiUh'ZS! , 


I'sirfix,    hU   Jcruolum,    Iniliulnl    ma' 

Tiiara,  II.  -JUT. 
FkIf  IViiUiiii,  pl.iy  of  )U>we,  Ul.  £0. 
Kaillifiil  rtliepberdaa,  poem  uf  FlElcbi-r, 

iii.  :>>jl,3liU. 
Folcuuleii,    hi*    IiucrlptioiiM  AUilelli'iB, 

iv.  at). 

r&lkliitul,   T«nl,   tmulittioa   of  UbnUnj{<. 

worth  hr,  ii  40(5. 
F  "  --.nW;.U.  aai;  III,  4H, 

I  "u  aiiioug  couuid  tba 

I  'Dmnis." 

'  .■u*.jurf<l,  III.  17>; 
i  Mie  liCarniii^  of  dluk- 

-i".'  .1.-,  11.  -^1.  i-.-if. 
k'anmby,  'riitMliiM,  i;tiuiiDiiirlnii,  IL  dfTT- 
VaniiilULr'0  rouicilioH,  ir.  2T6. 
Farrliigijau,  ilugb,  Abbol  uf  tkoilluK.  I 

44ii. 
FatAl    DiacoTcry,  plujr  of  SouHmni,  It. 

Vatliora,  Oie,  rvHKlouf  |w«ji«t  fir  Ihrfr 
wiirlic,  II.  XK),  4i)4  — doruliiu  of  .nui* 
of  tlif,  Ili.  ti.3. 

V«\iitl«,  liA,  CouuteiH  of,  nuTela  b^,  Ir. 
"3118. 

KvllliiuD,  Owpti,  Che  Riwiln*  of.  III    ISO. 

Font'luQ,  .Vrclibiiilioif  orOimbnty.  itln  >Ia.« 
liiii*ii  des  ^aintn.  iv.  44 —  on  I'L-uiUa 
K«liK'-fttioD,  LSI  —  Dialo^ui'A  i'f  lliv 
Dt'Ji'l  bv,2i8— iiuirit  of  liij  TcU'timiiuc, 

ail.    ■ 

Fvniinnnd  of  'i"ii.i.-rmv    r.innta  introducctl 

Into  Giirdii. 
Kuritiiil.,   Ills  Ml    nlf^bm  sail 

ljviiii..t,ry.  il,  ..  I.  -^  .1,  I'U,  4(«. 
Fin-nel,  til.-  miiiLii  of  i»ua.suriii|;  a  ili^gTM*  of 

till"  iiK'iiillim,  i.  448  —  i>uiiaent  KiMu«h 

pb}riii'i<iu,  4fi<j. 
Frmiiyi..  OIiiik'Ii  nf.  bmkni   up  ta  lUiO, 

I.  ll>!8  —  Hiiku  or,  liobmlc  gnnluii  enulv 

li^bi'.l  In.  II.  :c»i. 
JVrnir.      I     ■  ■■■  I.  3J|. 

Farn.1  ■.  Ii    VA 

Fornii  ,.  i.  1;-/);  11.811 

—  !•  '  1.1  of,  lU.  430  — 

Syri.. 
Fvrrniiu.^,  iXUviiu,  vu  Hooiui  Anm,  9 

377;   Iv.  2(1. 
Fttnvim,  i*i)rtig^if««  poet,  ii.  2(17. 
Ferreo,   Sdjiin,   tuvcaCor  of  cubic  «(|ua- 

Ooii-H,  1.  449. 
Filxjiuiwl,  Uioiiiu^l,  the  «le«brNl!<t,  1.  I'JT, 

24<>. 
Fifliut,  iwtnr  nf  the  Sorboniw,  I.  ITil,  239. 
FicinuH,  M.<i>iliii-<.  r),,.,,l.„c,  „f,  \    K\,  ir.J, 

»J8,  aw  - i       ..  :;. 

Flrtloii,  on   \'  II. 

aa:  It.  ail,  .17; 

III.  374-.Vi"Wili.iu:..Hr-.  IJ.awi;   |||. 
iDJ3— ll^ldn.  I.  175;  II.  aoi— M«otbk 

lYXIIIIIirpK,  207. 

Field  on  the  Cburrh,  U.  4ST. 
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IIhdIs,  fiUa  of  Unsnzo  de  Mediei  8t,  L 
188. 

fl^ulw,  Hennannaa,  U.  22. 

Figueroa,  Spaoish  poet,  ii.  SOS. 

Filelfo,  philologiKt,  i.  117,  nott  >.  118, 119. 

I'ilicaja,  Vicenao,  his  Siege  of  Vienna,  It. 
211 --hia  Italin  mia,  a  mmnet,  212. 

FilDier,  Sir  Kobei  t,  his  Patriarolia,  iii.  171 : 
iv.  182. 

FintefjOaoBoe,  matiiemattclan,  i.  MS. 

Fiorartntl  of  Bologna,  i.  171. 

Fiore,  or  Floridiu,  algebraist,  i.  449. 

Fioietti,  or  Udeno  Misielo,  writings  ot,  ill. 
841,487. 

Ilrenxaola,  satirical  poet,  11.  192 — cha- 
mcter  of  his  prose,  281. 

nachart,  tiennan  poet,  ii.  215. 

Fistier,  the  Jesuit,  laud's  conference  with, 

.    il.891. 

Fisher,  John,  1.  280,  note  >,  294,  itoM. 

nsherin,  lights  to,  iii.  187. 

Fiflhea,  on,  n.  828 ;  ir.  827. 

Flados  lUyricuB,  Oenturise  Bfagdebuigen- 
sea  <ddefl7  by,  ii.  81,  99. 

Flaminlo,  Italian  poet,  i.  867 — Latin  ele- 
gies of  Flamtnius,  ^. 

FteTio  Biondo,  i.  182 

Flea  at  Poitiers,  lines  on  the,  ii.  240,  note  * 

Fishier,  Bishop  of  Nismea,  iii.  871 ;  ir. 
55  —  harmony  of  his  diction,  68. 

Fleming,  lyric  poetry  of,  iii.  241. 

Fleming,  Robert,  1. 177. 

Fl«<Bher,  Andrew,  It.  304. 

Fletcher,  Oiles,  his  poems,  iii.  245. 

Fletcher'*  John.  Faithful  Shepherdess,  ill. 
261  Mi,  8ld.  See  "Beaumont  and 
Fletcher." 

Fletcher,  Phineas,  poet,  i.  316— his  Pni^ 
pie  Island,  Ui.  244,  246. 

Fleury,  Claude,  Ecclesin^tical  History  by, 
i.  27,  83 ;  It.  28  —  his  Dissertations,  ib. 

Florence,  Platonic  and  other  academies  of, 
i.  208,  231  —  the  Gnomon  of,  198  — 
discussion  on  the  langunge  of,  444, 467 ; 
U.  298 ;  Iii.  840  —  the  Apatisti  find  men 
of  letters  of,  437  —  the  Laurentian  Li- 
brary, i.  467 ;  il.  847— poets  of,  i».  211 
—  Academy  of.  i.  466;  11.298;  It.  818  — 
the  TilU  of  Fiesole,  1. 188  — MachiaTel's 
Ui8toryof;406;  11.384. 

Horns,  lines  to,  by  Adrian,  i.  61.  note. 

Fludd,  Robert,  his  Mosaic  PhUosopby,  iii. 
.   22. 

Folengo  inrenta  the  Macaronic  Terse,  IL 
192,  note  «. 

Fontaine,  La,  bblea  of.  It.  216, 217,  and 
note,  311. 

Fonteneile,  poetry  <^,  It.  221 — criticiami 
by,  ii.  258 ;  iii.  282 ;  It.  244,  260,  268, 
2(9,  290.  293,  nol«  —  character  of  his 
woiica,  278 — his  eulogies  of  academi- 
cians, i6.  —  his  Dialogues  of  the  Dead, 
i6.  —  hla  Plurality  of  Worlds,  279  — 
History  of  Oracles,  280— on  Pastoral 
PoetT}-,  289. 


Ford,  John,  critique  by  Mr.  Oifford  on  Ul 
tragedies,  iii.  m. 

Foresti,  medical  knowledge  of,  ii.  336. 

Foister's  Mabometunism  UuTeilod,  i.  130. 

Fortescue,  Sir  John,  on  Monarchy,  i  3f7 

Fortunatus,  Latin  verse  of,  i.  62. 

Fortunio,  Italian  Grammar  of,  i.  444. 

Fosse,  La,  his  Manlius,  it.  256. 

Fouquelin,  his  Rhetorique  Francaise,  II. 
800. 

Fourier,  H.,  on  algebra,  ii.  316,  note  >. 

FOwler,  his  writings  on  Christian  mo* 
rality.  It.  42. 

Fracastarius,  lAtin  poetry  of,  i.  428 ;  iL 
294. 

France,  progress  of  learning  in,  i.  287. 
286, 887 — remarica  on  the  language  of, 
1.219;  U.300;  iU.851;  it.  296- Latin 
poets  of,  ii.  240;  iii.  264;  It.  241  — 
Latin  style  in,  i.  279 — gnunmariana, 
i.  445;  It.  283 — poets  and  poetry  of, 
i.  418;  iii.  235;  It.  216— drama,  ii. 
258,  260;  iU.  281-290;  It.  244-265— 
mysteries  and  moralities,  i.  433 — no 
Tela  and  romances,  1.  58;  ii.  304;  ill 
869;  It.  808  — opera.  It.  265  — proee- 
writera,  ii.  284;  iii.  343  — sermons.  It. 
65-58- memoirs,  ii.  346— critics,  868 
—Academy  of,  Ui.  348-351;  It.  282— 
Academy  of  Sciences,  It.  320  —  Oallican 
Church,  ii.  386 ;  It.  25 — Protestants  of, 
11.78, 121;  iT.28,52— Edictof  Nantea, 
U.  90,423;  It.  W,  52— League  againat 
Henry  UI.,  U.  144—  Royal  Library,  ii. 
848— lawyers  of,  ii.  170-174  —  Uato- 
rians,  1.  135 — reTiews  by  Bayle  and 
other  critics,  It.  293,  296. 

Franeesca  of  Kiniini,  story  of,  i.  73. 

Francis  I.,  King  of  France,  L  337  —  treaty 
of,  with  the  Turks,  iii.  193 — poets  in 
the  reign  of,  i.  418  —  UniTetuity  of  Paii*  , 
encouraged  by,  ii.  17. 

Francis  of  Assisl,  St.,  i.  212. 

Franciscan  order  opposed  to  the  Domini 
can,  the,  i.  3il. 

Franco,  Italian  poet,  ii.  192. 

Franconian  emperors  did  not  encourag* 
letters.  1.  58,  note  '. 

Frankfort  fair,  a  mart  <br  books,  ii.  360  — 
catalogue  of  books  offered  for  sale  from 
1664  to  1592, 363  —  University  of,  i.  293. 

Frederick  II.,  the  Emperor,  i.  113. 

Frederick  of  Arax'^n,  King  of  Naplea,  a 
patron  of  learning, '.  231. 

Frederick,  LaudgraTe  of  Ilesse,  U.  819. 

Free,  John,  i.  177 — error  respecting,  158, 
note  '. 

Free-will.  Molina  on,  ii.  83 — controTeiriai 
on.  410. 

Fieinsbemiua,  aupplementa  of,  to  Curtlut 
and  Liry,  ii.  358. 

Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay,  play  at, 
ii.  267. 

Friars,  Mendicant,  philosophy  ot^  I.  M. 

FrischUn,  scholar,  ii.  84. 
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1.  246. 
^^\  Uif',  ftt  WclniKr,  in.  23e. 
'Til^  hif    botoDlc&l    fforka,  1. 

I. 

I'ulgMiliu,  Loril  lUoon'B  tetter  (o,  IH,  3S, 
.  It.  282  — Ho- 


t  'in  printing,  I. 

Ujy—  tlnir  .li-j'iit.-,  liLs  —  t'ufll  Lu  (lort- 
ucnblp  witb  Fcbn-ller,  it. 

<■  :;^d. 

li.  i;c 
Qnlo.  tibf  notiw  on  IninMlchiia,  Ir.  16— 

hi*  Tourt  of  tlir  (IcntilM,  0(1. 

Qali-n,  Dii^lii  nl  tbwr>  or.  ).  454.  4%;  ill. 

417  —  editiijB  of,   by  Andivw  of  Asnla, 

3     S32  —  cmiufkiiliutni    of    hbi    workji, 

iSSi. 

Q&lilt.'O,  pcivMatlon  of,  I.  419;  iti.  306  — 

liiii  cli'Kanro  of  f  ivk',  S3(i  —  nminrkii  on 

I'b.oo  by,  311  —  lii»  urtmitloii  of  Kvplvr's 

■yKteni   of  p;iwnietry,  oN3  —  hip  tlinory 

of  romctA,  att  — dSMUVop*  t.h<«  .wt»IIHi>» 

of  JiipKcr,  ill-  —  pliiiii'tnry   ijl-fowriia" 

f.    bj,  r&.  3tJ3 — rn(lint:tin*  tbf  I'opemiciin 

l'    nintein,  ii.  31!);    III.  3tH— rvlh   «rl,-n)n 

liiWADirji,  11.322:    '       ;      : 

inlM.  401  —on  li^  i 
Dintiti',  •I'M    4JiR_ 

ooiliji,.  '    ■'  !   1    J"*: 11    ^'11-11,  Ml 

Tari'  iiotl  *>(»iiiioiis  of,  fft. ; 

It.  :i  i.'o  of  his  ilucoviirtea 

To  p.'n!.'r:i[i(i\  ,  .>i.t. 

Rllrititry,   Ui*  c^vrx  nn  iimnnrTH  iu  Ihh 

uiliMle    uj^-#,   1.    146  —  ifc(i«uti<!e   of,  iu 

fht'  ulii  Teutonic  pwtrv,  rt. 
n,illii,n  Chur.'!).  Ulwrtlei  of  tlie,  U.  88»- 

Itixi,  It.  25. 
(i;illi.i^  M..  critic,  lv.2fl3, 
OiilT.iHl,  I'owin  (le  Tnjmtori,  1.  82,  »w«  •. 
(.•uiitbjini,  Vcnitijca,  II.  ISb. 
(liiiii''«C4'n,     tbo,    pliy     ut    Stilrlnr,    UI. 

3Sl. 
Onnimur  Qiirton's  Needle,  rommly,  l.438| 

Htiir:  II.  2i>l. 
GmiileTiibeln.  Abbem  of,  1.  M.  notf. 
(jnn-Uii?>Mo.  S|mni«li  popt.  1.  410  —  lilfl  B()l« 

of  wlri(;iu>,  *'j. ;  111.  22!>. 
OMnJwui,  Kaplo'd  (xiein  on.  Iv.  Ml,  242, 

oolf  —  IjOp!  Ulirnii  00,  111.  I4i)  —  botaiij. 

«1. 1.4611:  il.  aao;  Iv.  3a5. 
rinrtiD'J.  ,luhn,  i.  ^IM,  nntr. 
Qurlniul  nf  .liilln,  povtiwi  callwtion,  HI. 

.'411'.  ..,,1,1  „„l,. 

1:  f.  tmecillwi  of,  II.  258. 

I  ; ;  It.  aw. 

Oi-i:;.-   -  .- ,    ii«ary.  It.  2S0  —  sul^jrct  of 
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piiii'-».-<  j]ii>,  ;i,  ;l'- 

Lonl   IKrbrrt,  Hi. 

of  H.I 71  —  .itr.i 
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>,  l^—  TiUinrkMoo 

Si  -  hir  Mlnjlmtiun 

k  Ml,  ii,....,)ir^-«  by, 
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■•■■xi. 

...pUl. 

CM  'liliv    ini*- 

11  —  rpltoiu* 

vt  i  ,  rti. 

Giu<t,    I. uric-     !«■,     ^*rifi'.-4    11:*'    ronilMlC4    Of 

TrinUiTi.  i.  W(*,  MO//. 
QntiikLT,  Ttii'ioKii,  ii.  437 —  Clnnua  or  Ad* 

Tvi>«ri»  by,  It.  Iti — taliMitraiu  AnU>- 

ninaf,  tb. 
GniKlcn.   Illjiliop,  nnd  the  Icon  BaslUk*, 

111.  Sfili.  M). 
Gftuovlo's  iiM'lAphvficii,  I.  86,  note. 
Gi«n.  Tbi-jaun-,  I.  118,  120,  1H»,  278,  884. 
tiwIUbninil,  niatbrHiiitlfiuii.  Ui.  381. 
UfiDB  and  Metlnis,  coUcctiuiifl  of,  in  ItaW, 

il.  .t-lil. 
Gvu.'     ^"  " '  rsbjp  of  De  liiii> 

(iiii.  ili-<t-  on.  HI.  424. 

CcUi'V;».  rPpilTiiH'  .>l,  '  JLiNii  ',:     ■  '      (ha, 

1    3*°>3  — enitii<>nt  in   l  lv(- 

b-rn,  il.  4.'>  —  SiTTc'tn*.  . 
(Junius,  ab^ncc  of.  iu  wririnirs  ci  fiif  liark 

iiftw,  1.  Si  — p«tlc  (cuniii*.  li.  UH-244. 
Oi'iiuari,  bU  rbunicUtr  of  (;uj.-i>:lku,  ii,  100, 

Gfin-HtjlK-h,  the  priiit<!r,  I.  165. 

U«itlll'<.  Allvric-iip^  H.  171),  176— on  em- 

t»^  ■■.  K  ■■      ■  ■ 

IT 
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th*  rigbta  of  «u,  ftc. 
It),,  I  fi8. 


flti.: 
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I     Ml«<    U. 

.'>'  .>:>.  ..--.  .ui,  nuitf 

Ov  ihi.  i.  ktia. 

Ocii  -I'bvDieof  Neo-PI«lrnii 

pl ., 1.  i.  sts. 

rjennl,  ilerbnl  of.   ii.   3U  — edlUon  fey 

.liilm-on.  ili.4ir<. 
Orrlwrt,  bis  pliilivophio&l  riiiine^nce,  I.  SS 
Onriiig,   Ulrirli,    the    prlnlvr,  mitknl  M 

l'»ri.<,  i.  ^Vi. 
a(,rbiir.|    ......r..!  rrltldimi  of,  U.  48B — An 

V  r.  Hi.  341. 

Oi'ip  of  i.!lMTi>rii>«,  U.  8(7. 

G«Tui-i:.   .  ;:  „:.u-.i  of  leirciln)!  lu,  i.  82, 

2iii,  ien,  iui— roiiooji  oi;  10s,  au)- 
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philologtots  of,  U.  81,  82;  It.  209— 
metiiphyridana  of,  136 — modern  lAMn 
pueia  of,  iU.  266  —  decline  of  learning  in, 
1.  291';  U.  81;  iv.  U  — the  presn  of,  i< 
287, 268— book-fiUrs,  ii.  352— litenuy 

etrons  of,  i.  293 —  the  stage  and  popu- 
>  dEamatlc  vriters  of,  i.  814,  484  — 
ProtestantB  of,  861  et  «q. ;  U.  70.  81  — 
poets  and  poetry,  i.  33,  68,  69 ;  Hi.  289- 
342;  iT.  222— hymns,  i.  420;  iii.  241 

—  ballads,  H.  216  —  literature,  ili.  239  — 
academies,  i.  468 — literary  societies,  iii. 
239  —  uniTersities,  i.  293;  ii.  866 — 
Ubrariee,  347  —  popular  books  in  fif- 
teenth centnry,  i.  244  —  the  Reforma- 
tion and  its  influence,  299,  851,  376 ;  U. 
85,69. 

Stereon,  John,  Cliancellor  of  Paris  UniTer- 
slty,  opinion  of,  iii.  142. 

3ervinns.  Ids  Poetlsche  Uteratnr  der 
Seutsehen,  i.  68,  note  '. 

Oesner,  Conrad,  PandeetM  TToiVertalea  of, 
i.  350;  ii.  33— great  erudition  of,  L 
360;  8.  83— his  Hithridates,  sire  de 
Differentiis  Unguarum,  ib. — bis  woric 
on  xoalogr,  i.  461 ;  U.  326 ;  iU.  416— 
bis  elasmcatlon  of  plants,  ii.  329,  881 

—  BibllothecalTniversaUs  ofj868— bo- 
tanical obgerrations  by.  It.  330- 

Gesta  Bomattomm,  i.  148. 

CtauUnx,  metaphysics  of,  It.  79,  nott  >. 

Oibbon,  i.  168,  159. 

flielee,  Jaquemars,  of  Lille,  writings  of, 

Gierusaiemme  Ubeiata,  8.  193.  Bee 
"Tasso." 

CUfSn  (or  Oiplianins),  Us  Lneretitu,  U.  22, 

•  28,171. 

CUlK>rd,  Mr.,  criticisms  of,  iii.  309,  note, 
330  —  his  inrectire  against  Drum- 
mond,266,  note>. 

CRIbert,  astronomer,  ii.  819 — on  the  mag- 
net, 826,  note  > ;  ili.  19.  42. 

cm  Bias,  Le  Sage's,  it.  306 ;  Hi.  368. 

Biilios,  de  Vi  et  Natura  Animaliam,  1. 461. 

6inga£ni,  remarks  of,  i.  80,  221,  274, 
note,  480,  431;  U.  193.  246,  249,  287. 
note. 

QioTAnni,  Ser,  Italian  noveUst,  1. 175. 

Oiotto,  worlcs  of,  i.  122. 

GIraldi,  LUio  arcKorio,  his  Historia  de  IHis 
aentinm,  ii.  68. 

Oir<u\l,  Albert,  his  Inrention  nouTelle.en 
Alg^bre.  iii.  385. 

Qloatliiiani,  teacher  of  Arabic,  1.  463. 

OlanTil,  Jo>«ph,  Vanity  of  Dogmatliing 
by.  iv.  64, 117— his  Pins  Ultni,  &e., 
lau  —  his  treatise  on  apparitions.  62  — 
Ills  Saducismus  Triumphatus  and  Scep- 
sis ScientlUca,  62, 117, 120. 

Olanvii,  Bartholomew,  hi9  treatise  De 
I*roprlrtatibus  Remm,  I.  134. 

Glasgow,  UnlTersity  of,  ii.  64, 121. 

Obss,  PbilotOKla  Sacra  by,  ii.  483. 

OtoDber,  Um  ehemist,  'vt  salts  of,  hr.  321 


QRAFTOll. 
Olonsea  of  early  law-writers,  i.  82-8S. 
Oloueeeter,  Duke  Humphrey  of,  library  oil 

i.  124;  U.  848. 
Gloucester  and  Bristol,  Bisliop  <A.     Baa 

"  Watbnrton." 
Oobbi,  poetical  collections  of,  ii.  188. 
God,  the  eternal  law  of,  dUsqnisition  on,  iii. 

141-143 — ideas  of,  by  cert^D  metapliy- 

ricians,  ii.  107 :  iii.  27,  79-81,  and  note  >, 

93,97,126.  1^;  ir.  100,  105,  e(  teg., 

116,188,149. 
OodefVoy,  James,  hia  Corpus  Juris  CiTilis, 

ii.  171;  It.  209. 
Godwin,  Francis,  his  Journey  of  Gonxale* 

to  the  Moon,  Iii.  876 ;  It.  310. 
Godwin,  Mr.,  lemarks  of,  on  Sidney,  IL 

223,  note  >. 
Godwin,  Dr.,  ecclesiasljcal  antiquities  ot, 

11.  66 ;  hi.  427. 
Golden  Legend,  i.  147. 
Golden  Number,  the,  ii.  66. 
Goldingjtauislations  by,  and  poems  of,  IL 

296, 802. 
Goldus.  U.  60 — bis  collection  of  medal*. 

62,  349. 
Gombauld,  French  author,  iii.  238,  848. 
Gomberrille,  his  roouince  of  Polexandn, 

iii.  352,  note,  870. 
Gondibert,  Davenant's  poem  of,  iii.  262, 

263. 
Gongora,  Luis  de,  the  Spanish  poet,  idkn- 

tation  of,  iii.  288,  Wi,  842  — schoaH 

formed  by,  284. 
Goose,  Mother,  Tales  of,  iT.  811. 
Gordobuc,  a    tragedy,    by    Sackyille,  iL 

262. 
Oothofied,  writings  of,  on  Roman  lawi,  iL 

68. 
Gouge,  writings  of,  ii.  218. 
Oou%t,  criticisms  of,  i.  446 ;  H.  800;  It.  6S, 

Qonrmont,  Giles,  established  tlie  lii8t 
Greek  press  at  Paris,  1.  268. 

Gorea,  oiTtBan,  Ii.  170. 

GoTemment,  Bodin's  remarks  on,  S.  161 
— patriarchal  theory  of,  ili.  158 — wri- 
ters on,  il.  mi  It.  183-202— writer* 
■fgainst  oppressive,  ii.  184,  136, 139  — 
origin  of  commonwealths,  162  — rightt 
of  citizens,  ib.  —  nature  of  soTeraiga 
power,  168 ^despotism  and  monarchy, 

■  156  —  writings  of  Ijocke  and  AlgerUoa 
Sidney,  iv.  193, 194.    See  "  King." 

Gower's  poems,  i.  68. 

Graaf,  anatomist,  iv,  340. 

Gracian,  Spanish  author,  iii.  8t2. 

Gradenign,  his  testimony  as  to  vestlgtl  of 
Greek  learning  in  Italy,  i.  113. 

Grsecii  Illustiata,  Vetus,  of  Dbbo  Bmmius, 
u.  378. 

Grsevius,  Collections  of,  H.  87,  58  —  edi- 
tions of  lAtin  classics  by.  It.  10  —  Tli*. 
sauros  Antiqultatnm  Romanorum  by, 
19;  ii.  878. 

Graflou,  liistoriao,  iii.  351. 
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Oimnunar,  icieiKe  of,  i.  27. 

enumnan,  Arabic,  i.  468;  U.  837;  lU.  428 
— I'baldK,  1.402;  ii.  887  —  Duteb,  iU. 
242  -Kogliah,  Ben  Jonmm't,  8d2  — 
rntch,  i.  446;  It.  283,  284-.-Gi««k,  i. 
263.  aS4 ;  U.  28, 29,  81, 48,  61,  860-863 ; 
It.  11,  U— Hebrew,  i.  462  — Latio,  42- 
46;  U.8;,  870,878;  It.  11, 12— Oriental, 
i.  818  — Italian,  444— Fersic,  lit.  42U  — 
lUon  and  I'adoan,  1.  884  and  note  > ;  U. 
62,  note  i  — Svrlac,  837  — Tamol,  It. 
844— Tuacan,  iU.  840. 
.  Qrammaticuii,  Saxo,  the  philologbt,  i.  92 
— elaaskai  taste  of,  94. 

Kramniont,  Memoirs  of.  It.  846. 

Utanada,  collt^  at,  i.  89 — conquest  at, 
247  —  La«  Uuemu  de,  romances,  U. 
2U6, 807 — Conquest  of,  b;  Graiiani,  iU. 
228  —  translation  of,  by  Mr.  Washing- 
ton Irving,  11.  807  —  Wars  of,  by  Meu- 
doza,  ill.  &2. 

tirant,  master  of  Westminster  School, 
Grsecse  linguae  Spicilegium  of,  U.  49. 

Grass!,  Jesuit,  hia  treatise  De  Tribus  Co- 
metis,  anno  1619,  iii.  392. 

Oraant's  BilU  of  HortaUty,  ir.  207. 

GraTina,  criticisms,  &c.,  of,  t.  811,  409; 
U.  170 ;  iT.  210,  216  —  satires  on, 
241. 

Qravitalion,  general,  denied  by  Descartes, 
HI.  897. 

Gray,  Mr.,  his  lemarlts  on  rhyme,  i.  43, 
note  >,  63— on  the  Celtic  dialect,  43, 
note  ' — on  the  KefbrmaUon,  386. 

Gray,  W.,  Bishop  of  Ely,  i.  177. 

Gmziani,  Ills  Conquest  of  Granada,  iii. 
228. 

Grazzin!,  sumamed  II  Lasca,  the  bur- 
lesque poet,  ii.  192. 

Gr«aT«8,  iVrsic  Grammar  of,  iii.  429. 

Grecli  learning,  revival  of,  i.  107  —  Greelc 

'  a  living  language  until  the  fall  of  Con- 
stantinople, 113  —  progress  of  its  study 
in  England,  241.  279,  343,  346;  ii.  46- 
62  — in  France,  i.  169,  194;  u.  17  — in 
Italy,  i.  169,  248;  ii.  18  — Scotland,  I. 
846;  ii.  64  —  in  Cambridge  and  Oxford, 
I.  280,  281,  294,  note,  342,  343  ;  ii.  47; 
iv.  16  —  eminent  scholars,  1.  107,  1(^, 
279;  ii.  17,  34  —  metrical  composition, 
i.  61;  ii.  34 — editions  of  Greelc  au- 
thors, i.  281,  273,  276,  335,  342 ;  ii.  21, 
49  — list  of  first  editions  of  Greek  clas- 
sics, 14  —  Qrammars  and  Lexicons,  i. 
276.  834;  ii.  21,  20,  48,  31)1,  332 ;  iv.  11 

—  printing  of,  1.  194,  263,  276:  ii.  49, 
62  —  Greek  medicine  and  physicians,  i. 
454  —  Greek  dialects,  writers  on,  11.362, 

868  — Greek  poetry  of  Heinsius,  iii.  268 

—  Stephens's  treatiseon,  ii.300  —  Greek 
traKwly,  iv.  226  —  on  the  pronunciation, 
i.  844— decline  of  Greek  learning,  ii. 

869  <see  "  Grammar,"  "  Lexicon  ")  — 
manuscript  of  the  Lord's  I'layer  of 
«igbth  oentuiy,  i.  107,  note  >. 


Gneiiv  Bogllsh  dramatist,  UL  390. 
Greene,  Bobert,  plays  by,  ii.  221, 267,  net*. 

2U -novels  by,  aOU. 
Gregorian  Calendar,  tb«,  ii.  66,  820. 
Oragonr  I.,  Ills  disregard  fiw  learning,  L 

GTSKDry  XIII.,  Jesuits  eocouramd  bv,  U. 
.    78 — Greek  ooilege  establisttej  by,  lA. — 

his  calendar,  66, 820 — Haronits  eoUegi 

ibunded  by,  389. 
Gr^ory  of  Tours,  i.  48. 
Greviile,  Sir  Fulke,  plilloaiwlucal  poems  <4 

iii.  246.  •-        t 

Gievin,  bis  4)iles  C«ear,  ii.  268. 
Grew,    liis   botanical    writings.   It.   838. 

836. 
Grey,  Jane,  education  of,  1.  317. 
Grimani,  Cardinal,  his  Ubrary,  L  469. 
Orimoald,    Nicolas,   poems    (X,    i.  426  — 

tragedy   on   Joan    the    Baptist    by, 

Oriugore,  Peter,  tiia  drama  of  Prince  del 

Sots  et  ia  Mere  sotte,  i.  313. 
Gri8«iui,  Memoirs  of  Father  Paal  by,  it 

824,  ncte  >. 
Grisolius,  commentator,  ii.  22. 
Groat's  Worth  of  Wit,  play  of,  n.  271. 
Orocyn,  William,  a  Greek  scholar,  L  241, 

Grollier,  John,  library  of,  i.  WS. 
Groningan,  College  <»  St.  Edward's  near, 

Oronovius,  James  Frederic,  critical  labon 
of.  iv.  9, 10  — bis  Thesaurus  Autiquita- 
tum  Grsecarum,  19  ;  ii.  378. 

Oronovius  the  younger,  iv.  10. 

Groot,  Gerard,  college  of,  i.  126, 161. 

GrostSte,  Bishop,  Pegge's  Life  of,  I.  IU, 
note  '. 

Grotius,  his  various  works,  De  Jure  Belli, 
&c.,  &c.,  ii.  176. 179,  386,  418,  nou  > 
423 ;  iii.  146, 177,  220, 286 ;  ir.  166, 167, 
183,  210  — Latin  poetry  of,  iii.  266 
noU  '  —  his  religious  sentuuents,  iL 
396,  396,  not^j  436  —  controversy  tliera- 
on,  896-402  —  controversy  of,  witb'Cml- 
lius,  417  —  treatise  on  Eociesiasttcal 
Power  of  the  State,  420  —  his  Aunota 
tions  on  the  Old  and  New  Testainent, 
438  — De  Veritate,  444  — History  and 
Annals,  389 — moral  theories,  iu    146 

—  controversy  with  Selden,  187  — 
charged  with  Socioianism,  it.  418, 
419. 

Groto,  Italian  dramatist,  ii.  246 ;  UL  268 

and  note. 
Gruchius,  or  Grouchy,  De  Comitiis  Roma 

norum  of,  11.  68. 
Gruter's  Thesaurus  Criticus,  ii.  2U,  21,  31, 

365  —  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  of,  376 

—  his  Delicite  Poetarum  Gallorum,  Ger* 
manorum,  Belgarum,  and  Italorum, 
239;  iii.  m 

Gruyer's  Bssays  on  Deaoartei,  IU,  7ft 
note  K 
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Bljuwug,  Simoa,  tratuhttor  of  Plntereh^ 
Utcs,  i.  811— Ub  geography,  463 ;  U. 
MO. 

Qryph,   or   Giyphitu,    tragedia   of,   iU. 

lutnini,  OnsTino,  of  Yerona,  i.  101, 
116  — his  PaBtoT  ndo,  iL  Sil7 ;  Ui. 
273. 

Inema,  I«a,  de  OimnadB,  nmanc*  of;  li. 

Vne-mun,  hia  Maroo  Aoielio,  or  Golden 

Book,  i.  89&-897. 
8uix;iardiiu.  his  Hlolntr  of  Italy,  i.  166; 

H.  816 — continued  by  Adriaui,  it. 
Onicctanlinl,  LudoTico,  tii.  166. 
Airidi,  0dm  of,  Ui.  226 ;  iv.  218,  215. 
euido,  the  genius  of,  11. 199 ;  It.  812. 
BoieoDe,  Duke  of,  poems  by,  1.  63. 
Ootoiiea,  De,  Hlstcry  of  the  Huiu  by,  It. 

Onijon,  I/Btln  poetry  of,  iU.  261. 
Onlllon,  his  Qnomon,  an  early  work  on 

OreA  auantity,  ii.  80,  note  >. 
Oobnt,  M.,  his  (MMerratlons  on  mental 

•dtaocement,  i.  28,  82,  83,  note* — on 

Aleoio,  29, 82,  note. 
Onnter  on  Sines  and  Tangents,  iil.  881. 
Ountber,  poem  of  Ugnrinus  by,  i.  92. 
Onntboiiw,  ■John,  i.  177. 
anstaniB  Vasa,  King  of  Sweden,  confla- 

catea  all  ecclesiastical  estates,  i.  862:. 
Gutenberg  of  Henta,  inventor  of  the  art 

of  ptintintt,  L 166. 
iQnther  on  the  Pontifical  Lav  of  Borne,  ii. 

876. 
Gnyon,  Madame,  writings  of,  iv  H. 
Ooanaa  d'AUarache  of  Aleman,  ii.  806. 

Habington,  poetry  of,  iii.  269. 
Uaddon,  Walter,  his  excellent  Latinity, 
and  OisUons  of,  ii.  U. 

enan,  ediUou  of  New  Testament,  t. 


HakewiU,  George,  on  the  Power  and  Pio- 

Tideoce  of  Ctod,  iU.  439. 
Baklay«>l  Tojn«e«,  ii.  814 ;  iil.  129. 
Baira,  sAolastic  reputation  of,  1. 36,  note  >, 

89,  note  * — hia  tract  on  Schism,  ii.  106, 
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1t  ,^S. 
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II   -ii— tm. 

^of,  la*. 
.K.ii.j  il.,  1..^...,,..  .M,-,  i-,,.ulur  tale  of,  111 

•£ili\.  Moir. 

John  Miilpnghlao.  or  Johu  of  Rmrain* 

i.  Iii2. 
Joliq  II.,  Klag  ot  Cutlle,  fikTon  l««rvt]U 

1.138. 

John -\  VI      !■ I..A..  ..r  I    4n   w.,(t  «. 

John  (  : 

John.-  nf  ttu 

1*1.1  i;  —  I*. 

tnn>  .d 

Oliv  ,  T. 

JlS.ii'..        .-1  —.-.'.:  ., : l.,^^iiM 
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lohnnii,  tha  Seren  Ohampknu  of  Ohris- 
cendom  by,  U.  309. 

)oiiiTiU«,  De,  ancient  muiiucrlpt-lettar  of, 
L  77  and  noU  *. 

Joaaoa,  Ben,  bis  Ever/  Mao  in  his  Hu- 
mor, merit  of,  ii.  280 — Srery  Man  out 
nf  bu  Humor,  288  —  lus  minor  poetry, 
Ui.  2S8— Us  plays,  307  —  the  Alcliemiat, 
ib.  —  Tolpons,  or  the  Fox,  ib.  —  the 
Silent  Woman,  808  —  pastoral  drama 
of  tbe  Sad  Shepberd,  m,  261,  308— 
hia  DiacoTerles  made  upon  Men  and 

.   Matter,  88S — Xngtish  grammar  by,  «b. 

JODSton,  Arthur,  hif  Dettoin  Poetarum 
Sootorom,  iii.  268— bia  Psahns,  ib. 

JonatoD,  Natural  Uiatoiy  of  Animals  by, 
iii.  412;  iT.827. 

Jbrtin'*  lift  of  Kntamus,  i.  296. 

Joubert,  eminent  in  medicine,  at  Montpel- 
Uer,  U.  8S7. 

Journal  dea  S^avau,  ir.  291, 293. 

JouTancy,  Laun  oratiooa  of,  It.  U. 

JoTiua,  Faulua,  hia  hiatory  of  Boman 
Oahea,  1.  461, 466. 

Juda,  Leo,  Latin  translation  of  the  Seiip- 
turea  by,  L  382. 

Judicium  «  Stylo  Historico  of  S<dM>pins, 
ii.  870. 

Jaaemena  des  S^avana,  Baillet's,  )t.  296. 

JoUan  Calendar,  ii.  820 — inrention  of 
the  eyide  of  the,  by  Scaliger,  64,  66, 
379. 

Julie  d'Angannea,  iii.  846,  S71—  the  QUa- 
land  of  Julia.  846. 

Jun^ua,  hie  uagoga  Phytoscoplca,  It. 
&». 

Junius,  TiUMds,  version  of  Scripture  by, 
li.M8,mr 

Juniua,  .Itmlrlan,  lexicon  at,  i.  347. 

Jurien,  polemical  writer,  ir.  63,  note, 
886. 

Jurisprudence,  civil  or  lioman  lav,  i,  86, 
407:  iii.  176  ;  Iv.  208— the  golden  afls 
of,  U.  168-173 — natural  jurisprudence, 
iU.216.    8ee"Uw.>' 

Justinian,  Code  and  Pandects,  i.  81,  408 ; 
iv.  209— novBlii  of,  i.  82. 

Juvenal,  i.  208. 

Kalmea,  Lord,  hia  commentary  on  Shak- 
qieare,  Ui.  806. 

Kant,  the  metaphysician,  iv.  184,  note, 
138. 

K'iatuer,  the  mathematician,  i.  27,  noo  *, 
129,  nou  »,  448,  nou. 

Kern  pis,  Thomas  &,  i.  126 — treatise  by, 
De  Imitatione  Christi,  controveny  re- 
apecUng,  161, 162. 

Kepler,  his  Tkbuln  Rodolphinae,  11.  819— 
bis  loguithms,  iii.  381  — his  new  geo- 
metry ,ti. — hU  Stereometria  Doliorum, 
881  —  his  Comnientariea  on  the  Planet 
Mars,  381^  and  astroDOmical  dlscove- 
riee,  881,  892 — his  discoreries  in  op- 
tbts,  406— on  gravitation,  397 


LAROKLOT. 

King,  6regory,  oo  the  poUtleal  state  af 
Kngland,  iv.  207. 

King  and  No  King,  play  of,  ffl.  812. 

Kings,  the  popes  claim  the  power  of  d^ 
posing, ii.  96 ^engagements  of,  to  their 
subjects,  139-146 ;  Iii.  195, 199— nature 
of  sovereign  power,  ii.  168, 169;  iii.  164, 
168,  183— opinion  of  Pnifondorf,  Ir. 
185. 

KIroher,  Athanasins,  the  Mnndos  Subtest 
ternuieuB  of,  iv.  336  — on  Obioa,  344. 

Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  play  of,  ilL 

Knolles,  his  grammar,  ii.  62 — Hiatcry  of 

the  Turks,  ii.,  ill.  866. 
KnoTt,  the  Jeeult,  writings  of,  U.  40S. 
Knowledge,   Hobbea's  dieOnitien  of,   01 

112. 
Koombert   Theodore,  advocate  of  tolera 

tion.ii.  89,424;  iU.  242. 
Koran,  the,  by  Pagninns,  i.  463 :  11.  840— 

by  Marracci,  a  fine  edition  of,  It.  848. 
Kuater,  Greek  scholar,  ii.  859. 
Kyd,  tragedies  and  poems  of,  U.  263  and 

tiote». 

Labbe,  PhiUp,  Ii  861,  486. 

La  Bruy^re,  the  Cbaracteia  ^Jr.  174. 

Lacepede.  M.,  nXJlogy  of,  il.  829. 

La  Uroix  du  Maine,!!.  801, 353. 

Ia  Croze,  M.,  reviewer,  iv.  iUi. 

Lsetus,  Pomponius,  i.  176,  220;  U.  66. 

Ia  Fare,  poet,  iv.  ^. 

La  Fayette,  Countess  de,  her  novels,  It. 

308. 
La   Fontaine,    Fables  of,    Iv.    216,   817, 

note. 
La  Forge  of  Sanmur,  iv.  79. 
La    Fosse,    his  tragedy  of  HABllui,  ir. 

256. 
La  Harpe,  criticisms  of,  fl.  213;  Ui.  870. 

iv.  ^  217,  220,  256,  284. 
Lainezer,  French  poet,  iv.  220. 
La  Mothe  ie  Vayer,  dialogues,  jte.,  of,  tt.- 

444;  iii    147,  148,  157— remarks  by, 

on  the  style  of  the  French  langnagai 

851. 
La  None,  political  and  military  discourse* 

of,  ii.  148,  304,  note  ». 
La  Plaoette,  his  Bssais  de  Morale,  It.  UfL 

169. 
Lalemandet,  Decisionea  Phikieophicn  of 

Ui.  14. 
Lamb,  Charies,  Specimens  of  Early  Bng 

Ush  Poets,  U.  265,  note  i. 
Lambert  of  Ascha^nburg,  I.  89. 
Lambeth  Articles  of  Whitgift,  U.  412. 
Lambinus,  his  Ilomoe,  ii.  22  —  his  Cicero, 

23 — his    Plantus,    Demosthenes,   and 

Lucretius,  td. 
Lami,  Rhetoric,  or  Art  of  Speaking,  of,  It. 

Lancelot,  author  of  the  Port-Royal  Oreek 
grammar,  ii  29  ;  ir  11  —  his  Freocb 
grammar,  288. 
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iMaeOoia,  bb  t'OogisUi,  or  TixU;,  HI. 

Utiiitliu),  critic,  I.  176,  ISM. 

lAitTruio,  Ambbltfliftp,   luid  bit  Khosli, 

I.  m.  tlO,  91,  i«—  kaowlnJ^p!  of  Uravk 

Uv    ilU. 

L.1r  '  ■  4. 

liitr  '<  oriida  Mil)  iibuM 

■  I  .   --  (..riL'in    of    tlie 

I  '.;   4«, 

(..  Inb, 

li-i        '.•■•■  ,'..  — 

Ktliloijii:,  lb.  —  CliiiMn;  iiud  S»riar, 
402,  «»:  m.  427  — Vruticb,  i.  'ilS:  11. 
BOU;  Ul.  84a,  861;  Iv.  277.  284  — (Icr- 
mui.  lU.  2d»  — Urwk.i.  lU:  H.  SDu  — 
Hebrew,  I.  4<J2  ;  iii.  424  — lUlUn,  I. 
42,  4«;,  68;  U.2M;  Qi.  3Si)— SpanLUi, 
I.  41fi— Tuwan.  444,  4«7 ;  it.  lUl  — 
Orlenlol,  I.  2lW.  318,  4ti8;  U.  3S7 ;  lU. 
42J;  Iv  34i:—  rvr-iaii,  I!.  ;U0  — Trutial 
m      '  ■  ..-.htta  of  Du- 

<  .   Murutorl, 

I    In-  1^  —  DtUgiir* 

QM  4  i.J.'j^  (.f  Hit  iHihi'iMii  ll(tl^1|a{c,«,  iv. 
121 — Locku'ft  iiif-tbotis  for  anpiiring, 
lai  — BoiihouM'  romnrkd  on,  19M,  sSs 
—  cuui^utrifoik  of  ikuckent  aixl  uiotlern, 
2M  —  Fabric!  UK  nu  tlie  lanffuagt)  of 
briiU'n,  lU.  413.  See  'Unwk,"  "  ll«- 
bn'.w,"  "UlUa,'-  "Ununiiuu',"  "  liOll- 
cnn,"  &e.,  &c. 

I, infill  I,  Uiiliert,  VIndkle  conlrn  Tvmiv 
-ukII;  lUH'rilinl  (a.  II.  13t).  13S  — 
civn  m>tions  of,  142  —  thi^ritaft  of, 
.i.iul,  m.  I(i6. 

I.j^ii(<ii',  i:ontt!liud  ^  Coinmentarltifl  of,  U. 

inr,. 

hmtiyg),  fnsncb  mawilliai  by,  II.  2tS0. 
Lairoqiic,  M.,   Arlf  kux  li«rugl«i  Ktirl- 

bnte4  to,  if    2113. 
La  Rmo,  Kf>>?rrh  ^enuoiu  d^  It.  65. 

LiL=.  '    ''.  li.  an. 

bi  udiut,  i.  162— bU  Oreak 

Ui>.':ii  L> nil,  (jiwk  Onmnukr  of,  i.  3r2, 

nail  noie  i. 

LtUuior,  Wtlliani,  Greek  achobir,  i.  241, 
27». 

lAtliurr,  turmoiu  by,  I.  875 :  lU.  354. 

l«tlii  prvtrv  of  thA  [lark  atsr',  i.  S3  —  Latin 
uf  tUc  list  aiK'lent  nutbor»,  42  —  low 
Latin,  rVj.,  43  —  jKieta  and  poetry  (mo- 
dcni),  2114.  273.  427  ;  11.  23a,  242.  iSrt  ; 
Bl.  2IM-270 ;  iv.  240  —  plain,  i.  2a*,  227, 
*ftj ;  111.  20)  —  TulipM-  dlalwt,  I.  42  — 
I  eOJtloiix  of  diuxira.  181.  237,  4il7  ;  II.  U. 
-  )B(  aU4i  iv.  lU,  12  — ivirlv  i-aitiaiu  of 
|«ilfasutbani.  i.  335:  11.21,  52  — Ulin 
aiftna,  i.  23U;  li.  8ini  —  pmiciwii  of 
1tMn»ly\e,  I.  101. 27».  440:  li.  33,  S^ 
280,  873;  ir.  11  — «Ute  of  cIixasIc  iMirn- 
liiK,  U.  33,  43:  iv.  10  —  roiiipiiriiKin  u( 
eulfclTiitioti  of.  111  KiiKlniul  tind  on  the 
OoBUami,  U.  63  —  UtinUy  of  tbo  aif 


»i>iii.~  ■  '     '-*» 

mel'i  .11 

turl;. 

gu;iL' 

pikr..  , 

i^e,.   .  . 

l,Atiui,  Itrul.L'tLu,  litiUiJCTU^il  I, 

I.  5ii.  VM. 
IjitlniiD  lAtiDiiM,  Ilia  ola«.<i.  ., 

11.43. 
I«t4t4i*liimriiuia,  Umela  of  tha,  U.  tH;  l« 

4<l. 
UuJ,  .Ucbbbihop.  il.  891,  409,  433— tUl 

addiUoD  to  Uie  Uodloiiui   tjbnn,  III. 

435. 
Ijkuni.  Petrurh^,  ml  exiatenca  of,  il*. 

putwl,  II.  295. 
lAiiniQtiiui    Libnuj,  I.  187  —  pareluMj, 

468. 
Law,  euW  MS.  bookt  of,  on  pamhmeDt, 

t.  ai,  81  —  li-pil  --tu.li.-i  ra.-ltiL<t.^l,  rf..  — 
UUVM  !■■.:■..■  .ro 

tre<i :  ■  r 

Th-.       ■  -■.■'  — 

lltU'lv  fil  I'iiil,  ii.  17";  if.  l**!!  1'.4  — 
Dot  countpiuuiced  In  France,  U.  Ii8  —  of 
n»tion^  174,  17B:  111- 177:  iv.  1R7    210 

—  wriU»w  on  KomftD  Juri  ii. 
ITl;   Ui.  177  — on  I'lil.i; 

torin,  11.  174  -  EN-mnl 

VMliid.  181  I. 

12«;  lU.  l; 

188,  188.  ■.;  .( 

doniis  II.  Ii>'--1.  i  —  i-iTiM 
Buiirei,  Pe  Ui'SibaB,  Iii  '. 

lit  —  LdbDiu  on   /<oii..i  — 

M[H>nn*r,  Uf  l^Trlbun  Uri  ■  i  .imv.  ..i;i 

—  French  Iawmtw,  IL  171 
Iajiudwi,   |Hh'UiI&ritle«  In  fi-y  n-<>rUi  <if, 

I.  «•■>  aiMl  nalt, 

Uuumllo  do  TorniM,  bj  Menl '.i,  i    \'JiS; 

II.  8iM  and  natf. 

UmfM.  Oilhalif  tettotjinr  Clir.  11    142-115 

—  giitlpc  Meulpp^i-  ojwa  Ow,  38(1. 
Leake,  Col.,   KeMuatchcs  In  Urn  Munm,  1. 

118.  nott  ». 
Leiminj;,  t«tTo«p«it  of,   in    the    niidillu 

aj*it9,  I.  25  —  li>«  of,  on  tirr.  fAil  of  rim 

KoRion  Rin:'-  '  ■'■-  ^v  '  "'•'  In 
rapid  d«-.lii 

thu  rhiin-li  ■* 

Imrulni;;  i,.!.,...,,..,ir  l..  i 
prii'.Hlhood,  2»;    tbeir  in' 

prom^viitioci  nf.  2S  —  clei-  i 

revlvt'd  ill  the  (ni'i."-'"--'  :, 

ib. — clius^lcal    iL'ar  M 

AnpIo-^AXon  Cht, 

29,  31 -it-  ■ 

tun,  81,  .:■  I 

to  the  ravi .  1 

reoturr,  VJ^^J       ...   ....  - 

Ing.  nrt*.  and  rtri*-»c»-j*,  i.  i  , 

Ir,  14— dirlliiu  of,  11,  .V  '• 

of  the   Ituftirmatiuii  on,   1     ^  . .   — 
raniiilaura  to,  2U8  —  tbeulngicui,  li.  'JSi 
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U  BCBUIi 

•  486  of  Engluid,  47;  iv  14;  i.  266, 
841.846— Germany,  216,  287,  840;  tt. 
85,  86;  Iv.  U  — Italy,  U.  43— Spain, 
i.  889:  Scotland,  282;  ii.  64. 

I*.  Bavt,  raraarcbe*  of,  1.  42,  46,  nota  i. 

I«biixa,  Nebrissensis,  i.  186,  SES. 

Le  Clerc,  John,  criticignM  of,  iv.  14,  89, 
68 —  his  commentary  on  the  Old  Testii- 
ment  and  Bibliothiiques  UniTeiselle, 
&c.,~38 — TOpport  of  Cudworth  by,  68 
— bu  nries  of  lieviews,  298 — hl<  Parr- 
Iiajdana,  297 — on  the  DutieR  of  Kccle- 
■tutieal  Hiatortana,  11.94  — defence  of 
eioUua  by,  ,414  —  Critique  du  Pin 
Simon  by,  it.  46 — hia  influence  orer 
PzoteBtaot  EoTope,  202. 

I>a,  dmnatic  worka  o{,  ir.  271- 

lieeawenboekjexperimentg  of,  on  the 
blood,  It.  839 — diacovery  of  apetmatic 
■nimalcnlea,  840. 

Legend,  Golden,  i.  14T. 

Leger'a  aoppoeed  forgeiiea,  I.  60,  note 

L'Enclos,  Ninon,  ir.  ZW. 

lia  Oiand,  metapliyairian.  It.  70. 

IMbniti,  obaeiTBtiona  of,  I.  320;  U.  119; 
iU. 66,100:  It.138— hiacorrespondence 
with  Boaauet  on  an  agreement  in  reli- 

rn.  31  — On  Roman  law,  ^,  2U9; 
119  -  Protogaea  of,  It.  387 — hia  ad- 
miration of  Bacon,  iii.  72. 

Uceater,  Karl  of,  cliargea  againat  Oxford 
UniTeraity  by,  ii.  49,  note  —  presa  of,  61 
— dramatic  company  of,  268. 

Ldg^'a  Critica  Sacra,  U.  487. 

UipOe  pieaa,  the,  i.  287  —  the  Leipslo 
Acta,  fiat  German  Review,  iv.  294. 

Le  Long,  myglot  of.  It.  842. 

I«  Haiatre,  forenaio  apeechea  ot,  iii.  868 ; 
iT.  66. 

Iicmene,  Itallair  poet.  It.  214. 

haaerj,  hia  Coura  de  Chymie,  It.  326. 

Leo  Africanua,  travela  In  Atnca.  by,  U. 
810. 

Leo  X.,  the  patron  of  the  literati  of  hia 
age,  i.  272, 297,  822, 480.  466— bis  au- 
thority attacked  by  Luther.  299,  300. 

Leon,  Fn  Luia  Ponce  de,  poetry  of,  ii. 
200. 

Leonard  of  Piaa,  aigebrolat,  i.  460,  note  > ; 
U.  813, 316,  note. 

Leonieenua,  Nicolas,  phyaician,  I.  465. 

Leonicenua,  Omnibonua,  tlie  critic,  i.  188. 

Lennino  rhymes,  i.  94. 

Lepidus,  comedy^attributed  to,  and  other 
woriu  of,  i.  227. 

Lenninter,  Uist.  Gin.  Droit  by,  ii.  167, 
note;  It.  208,  209. 

Lnoy,  Canon  of  liouen,  satire  on  the 
League  by,  11.  28C. 

Jje  Sage,  GU  Bias  of,  Ii.  806 ;  iii.  868. 

L'Bstrange,  Sir  Roger,  .dCsop's  Fables  by, 
iv.  298. 

Leslie,  his  Short  Method  with  the  Deists, 
It.  62. 

Tm(  nwiuisUrai  wriUoga  of,  iii.  137. 


UKBN-PAFBS. 

Le  Toomeur,  dramatist,  iii.  884. 

Leunclaviua,  hia  Teraion  of  Xeoophon, 
ii.  21. 

Levasseur,  acquainted  with  %e  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  i.  468;  iU.  418, 
note. 

Levita,  Ellas,  the  learned  Jaw,  i.  462 ;  iU. 
426. 

Lexicons,  i.  281,  &c. 

Lexiconfi,  Arabic,  iii.  428  —  .Armenian,  429 

—  Obaldee.  i.  462  —  German,  iii.  486- 
Greek,  Meursius,  il.  863— Barret's,  60 

—  Craiiton,  i.  181,  231  —  Phavorinua, 
332  — PhUemon,  i6.  — Scapula,  ii.  27— 
Geaner,  1.  385,  note  '  —  Hadrian,  347  — 
Constantin,  II.  26,61-11.  SteTens,  24 

—  Murell,  60— Hebrew,  i.  462;  iii.  427 

—  S>riac,  427;  ii.  837  —  Pentaglotton, 
iii.  426  —  HeptaglottOB,  iv.  m.  See 
"Dictionaries."' 

Leyden,  University  of.  Ii.  847 — professon 
of,  iU.  428— the  Ubraiy  at,  U.  848;  iU. 
428,  486. 

Ulwniua  copied  by  Ben  JoDSim,  iii.  809, 
npte. 

Liberty,  civil,  defined  by  Loclce,  It.  194, 
195. 

liberty,  natural.  111.  166— rellgiooa,  ii. 
426.    See  >'  Uw.'> 

Ubrariea  — of  Alcali,  i.  469;  U.  848  — 
Aungerville,  i.  124  —  Augsburg,  468— 
Bodleian,  ii.  848;  ill.  433  — Cambridge, 
ii.  848 — Cranmer,  i.  848 —  Corvinus  at 
Buda,  176— Duke  of  Gloucester,  124; 
ii.  848 — Mr.  Hunter  on  English  mo- 
nastic, i.  124,  note  *  —  under  Edward 
VI.,  348— of  Florence,  120,  187,  469; 
U.347  — Ft-rrara,i.469;  U.  847  — Giol- 
lier,  1.  839  — Heidelberg, il. 847— Italy, 
i.  469— Home,  ii.347  — Leyden,  U.848; 
III.  428,  435— Paris,  t.  97;  ii.  34S  — 
Nlcolaa  T., !.  167  —  Sion  CoUege,  Ui.  438 
— Salamanca,  ii.  348 —  Strasbouiv,  i. 
468  — Vatican,  167.  468;  U.  847  — Vi- 
enna. I.  469 ;  ii.  84<— Venice,  i.  469- 
Dr.  Williams's,  ii.  176. 

Ubumlo,  his  Volgari  Kleganzie,  i.  444. 

Uceto,  Fortunio,  iii.  16. 

Life  is  a  Dream,  tragi-comedy  of  Caldaron, 
iii.  278,  275. 

Lightfoot,  bibUcal  woilu  of,  U.  437;  iii 
427. 

Ulius,  mathematician,  il.  820. 

Lily,  dramatia>writer,  ii.  268.  278,  note. 

UUy.  wrftings  of,  I.  279- his  Euphuoa, 

r  ^-290;  m.2i33,248 

IJmborch,  an  Armlnian  divbie.  It.  88, 61, 
63. 

linacre,  eminent  English  phyMclan,  1.241, 
265,  280,  note  »,  456  —  works  of,  842. 

Lincean  Academy  at  Rome,  Hi.  394,  437. 

lincy,  M.  Le  Roux  de,  Documens  In^diti 
of,  i.  60,  nou  >. 

Unen-paper  used  in  1100,  i.  76  in  1302. 
79. 
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•sa. 

UrtAna*,  tnnriaUoo  by  BtflMli  (<  If. 

i  iM,  Lmtiu  ■ebolnr.  I.  879 ;  «.  874. 
iioDtuiija,  Mieutific  wrltljjgi!  of,  S. 

;jau. 
Uwliliig'  gliw  Ibr  Loodon,  play  uf,  U  3U. 
Lop«  d«  Kocdk,  dmnatic  wriCtsr,  L  4&i. 
Lope  Ue  Vega,  ii.  '203.  260. 
Uord'a  Ptftr,  tin,  in  forty  UrigWftjii,  II 

ato. 

LorvDZ>>    "     "  *   i    '^*'' 

Lor«u7.>  -   nf,   I. 

181-  .  ,iii>r<iu 

rilla  at  l-i^aiole.  1?V5  i^y  —  Mfi  ciiu-ni.- 1."  . 

188. 
Lnthnirr.  **hooi  Tintl«-,  I.  30. 
I. nana  poet  ia  l.irhi,  li    -.JU,, 
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Ixnmr,  uutomical  iuciutIibb  of,  W.  S8i 
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ItBjtHM,  ligiMitBa,  fidlowen  of,  i.  882— 
•tnmler  of  tha  order  of  Jesuiti,  868  i 
IL7S;  111.186. 

Iioyal  Sul^t,  pUy  of,  Ul.  816, 816. 

Lux,  rn,  nif^ml^t.  l  462. 

lAcui,  Phanalia  of,  1. 188 ;  It.  221, 287— 
Msyt  snpphment,  ID.  268. 

UieSu,  true  Ustoiy  of.  It.  807,  810. 

hoMin  (ceoant  of  Abyniiiis,  It.  SU. 

Itulll,  tiM  mimical  compceer.  It.  266. 

laolljr,  R^moDd,  his  new  metbod  of 
iwMonlmt,  L  32l>-821 — extoU«d  br  Bni- 
no,u7lH. 

Ii-Dadnioa,  Ondc  acholar,  i.  277. 

Lafiier,  aUrtfai,  hto  thesis  as  to  Indal- 
RDces  and  Puigatory,  I.  299 — popula- 
ntyotSOO — comparison  iMtween.and 
Ewingle,  801,  864 — Archdeacon  Uars 
on  the  tenets  of,  304-807,  nale  — his 
tnmslatlon  of  the  New  Testament  in 
16SS,  861,  880  — Rol>ert8on's  picture, 
871 — acooont  of  ills  dangerous  tenets, 
808 — explanation  of  his  doctrines,  803, 
804;  U.  97,412— his  writings,  1.  801, 
iiole,  807, 871,  878— satires  on,  486— 
faii  oontrorenjr  with  Erasmus,  857 — 
bis  style  of  pteaehing,  868  —  Confession 
of  Aagsbtag,  366 — his  character,  871 
— his  hymns,  812 — his  critical  opinions, 
UL  4!6,  note  * — Lutheran  principles  of 
the  Italian  writers,  i.  866— of  the 
Spaniards,  869 — of  the  Oermans,  It.31. 

liQthetans,  chajrges  of  Erasmus  against,  i. 
807,  <ux«  '  —  their  disputes  with  the 
Hdvetian  relbrmers,  868 — hostility  be- 
tween the  Lutheran  and  OalTinlstic 
ehnrches,  11.  79  —  hymns  of,  864  — 
eboiches  c<  392,  412.  441;  iU.  241— 
sacred  critidsm  of,  11.  488. 

lAfarln,  the,  of  BoUeau,  It.  219. 

byooplunn,  Cassandra  of,  ill.  285. 

Lycoathenes,  Conrad,  11.  858. 

I^dgale,  his  poems,  i.  141,  816,  424. 

Ly&t,  chronology  of,  11.  379. 

Lyndsay,  Sir  DaTid,  merit  of  his  poemi, 

l>on,  Mr,,  the  fimnder  of  Harrow  School, 

a.  a. 

I^ons,  the  press  at,  i.  287. 

I^iio  poetry,  D.  190,  no/c';  111.226;  It. 

218. 
If  siaa,  Athenian  oiator,  11. 62. 

Haanl,    JmHj,  an    Assyrian    Chrisflan, 

traTeb  and  adTentnies  of,  ill.  480. 
Maairiiis,  Greek  lexicon  compiled  by,  1. 

110,  nou*. 
Hacatonk  poetry,  luTention  of,  11. 192. 
M'Ctie,  Dr.,  History  of  the  Refommtion  In 

Spain  by,  L  187,  note,  366,  na(»,  868, 

a6U,tto<«s. 
■■Cnlioch,  Mr.,  obserraHons  of,  It.  201, 

notrK 
MacblaTd,  Nicolas,  his  writings  In  pollti- 

•■1  ^UbMophy,  i  400— his  treattee  of 
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the  Prince,  401;  li.  134;  13.  140-^ 
appointed  secretary  ct  goremmait  at 
Ilorence,  i.  401  —  eou^t  the  patxooagt 
ofJnIian  de  Medici,  t6.  —  prolable  In- 
fluences that  governed  him,  402 — cha- 
racter of  hla  maxims,  >i.  —  palUathm 
of  the  doctrines  in  bis  Prince,  ib. — type 
of  his  Prince,  ii.  298- his  Discourse* 
on  Livy,  1.  404  —  leading  principles  of, 
404  —  petmanenoe,  the  object  of  his 
system  of  goremment,  ii. — influence 
of  his  writings,  405— his  History  of 
Florence,  its  luminous  dereiopmeBl^ 
406;  U.  884— his  dramas,  1.  266- his 
Mandragola  and  Clitia,  comedies,  480; 
U.  280— his  Belphi^r,  I.  488— com- 
parison of  Bodin's  Kepublic  with,  11. 
166— his  taste  and  diction,  282— tha 
Golden  Ass  ftom  Apuleius  translated 

by,*- 

Maekeible,  Sir  George,  Essays  of,  It.  804. 

Mackintosh.  Sir  Jamas,  on  the  Law  of  Na- 
tions, in.  212,  219  — remarks  on  Cum- 
berland, iv.  164, 165. 

Madden,  Sir  Frederic,  on  the  orthography 
of  Shakspeare,  ii.  269,  note  >. 

Madness,  Hobbes  on,  Ul.  123. 

Madrigals,  beauty  of  the  old.  li.  228. 

Maeatlin,  the  mathematician,  ii.  819,  339. 

Maifei,  lUstory  of  India  by,  U.  842. 

Mattalotti,  letters  of.  It.  276. 

Magdeburgenses,  Centurise,  H.  99. 

Magdeburg,  siege  of,  poem  on,  ii.  239. 

Msgdelenet,  French  lyric  poet,  lii.  266, 
note. 

Magellan,  circumnaTigator,  L  461 ;  U.  841. 

Maggi,  poems  of.  It.  214. 

Magic,  writers  on,  iU.  28. 

Magistrates,  duty  of,  ii.  166. 

Uagoen,  theories  of,  ill.  21. 

HagneUsm,  medical.  111.  423. 

Magnetism,  terrestrial,  ii.  824. 

Magno,  Cello,  the  Iddio  of,  iv.  318. 

Hud's  HetamorphoeiB,  play  of,  11. 278. 

Maid's  Tragedy,  play  of,  iii.  810,  811, 817. 

MalUard,  sermons  of,  1.  376. 

Halntenon,  Madame  de,  It.  261. 

Mairet,  French  dramatist,  ill  282— bk 
Sophonlsbe.  288. 

Maitland'B  Letter  on  the  Dark  Ages,  i  '>U, 
note. 

Maltre  Patelin,  a  French  tance,  i.  220, 
note  *,  226. 

Ualttalre,  his  Life  of  Henry  Stephens,  II. 
28,  note  •  —  on  Scapula,  27,  note  '. 

Malaga,  collegiate  institution  at,  1.  39 

Malala,  John,  Chronicle  of,  It.  17. 

Maldonat,  his  Commentaries  on  tha  ETan- 
gellsts,  11.  99. 

Malebranche,  his  imitation  of  Descartes, 
iii.  76  — his  Trait«  de  U  Nature  et  la 
Orilce,  It.  37  — Lettres  du  Pine  Male- 
branche, ib.  —  his  Recherche  de  It 
Verity,  83— his  character,  90— em- 
pared  with  Pascal,  100. 
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KALamit. 

Ualcrbl,  Uk  Vviii'liiin,  tmnalatlmi  of  tin 

Uililc  In,  1.  lS4,3f>l. 
IUIIhtIh!,  Knniib  ^hk-Itv  of,  111.  2a>-23f  ; 

Iv.  2IM—  liiji  iplUiDtrj'  towurU*  Uirj-  do 

M>«liei«,  ill.  m 
kUtlt-villo,  ^'ntuch  pnet,  til.  238. 
Mnllnrv'ii  U  Mort«  d'Artbnr.  11.  310. 
lUlinccbar}',  WUlUru  of,  tlttoty  by,i.  89, 

fi.ilr. 
U«  "    '    i-jani.  11.  271,  mtf  I,  273; 

—  reuiurkj  ou  I>r>'tiuo,  It. 

K.'i  -   :     -"5,  33S 

Bii>."  '  .    ..I.  ef.. 

Uiuiil>n.'^i)(),  iKXMti    ol    irniifi-.-^it  Ik'llu,   I, 

236. 
lUii.    luilunkl   Iibtoi7   of,  ill.  41S  — lil< 

•luti.  47.  105  ;    l».  48.   49,   60,   151  — 

liir  kiul.  111.  84,  ffj :  it.  72,  75,  107,  18K, 

(nw  "  tbiliwoijli}  ") — liiiiimn    untiira 

of,  49.  «i  xrtj.  —  tn«>taphyMcjU  iD<|Uirj 

ntnuillng,  li.  107:  It.  44. 
MftiH'-iuoUiu,  comuitnUCor.  11.  22. 
MaiH-Ini,  llartcDiHt,   I>ui-lu'w  or  Miuwrin, 

It.  281. 
M»i.iliTin»,  Sir  John,  thr  Travidf  of,  i,  270. 
MRiicIti,  liiiinono,  1.  117. 
Manfred!,  the  Soinimmiti  of,  11,  3t5, 
Hmili-v,  Mm.,  atutjuuifliitB  of,   vxjunliietl, 

IT.  3lO,  nnte, 
Mavinon,  Mobile  4111,  ill.  124 
H»nlua,  Chunrli  of  St.  AuUrrw  ut,  1.  227, 

mull  0. 
MuultM,  houMi  of,  jntroiM  of  Icamitig, 

I.  2&1. 
UautunD,  Baptliila,  lutia  poet,  I.  2S2; 

U,  2&4. 
UaniiMript,  Omk,  of  the  Uirit'a  Pnjer 

In  eijjiifh  Motury,  i.  107.  uulf  '. 
MnnuMTl|<t.<    at  Uyiica,  Ui.  42S  — in  the 
■■^  ilodlclHTi  IJltmry,  tA.  —  CIiJoim)  MSS.  ib. 

—  OiwU,  1.  11*4. 
Uitnatiiia,  Al.lu»,  i.  230 ;  U.  43.    Sro  <'  jU- 

ttu»." 
Mniiuriii^,  Aldus,  the  youcgw,  1.  290  — 

Ulimrj  of.  li.  84  a,  nair  '. 
Muiiitlu«,  ruulua  (I'liolo  Jlanuiio^  the 

einlDi-iii  whobr,  1.  SiS,  83(1 :   11.  43,  6li, 

2.SS,  374  — hii  vnluuMv  editlou  of  t'i- 

i«Ti>,   I.  830  —  EtilnUcs  of.   on  lloinan 

l«ws,  U.  40,  M  — I»g  ClvitjtU..,  uC  — on 

IVi-ro,  It.  10. 
Mnnnilli,  bl«  Ztxliacua  Vltn.  I.  BUR.  429. 
MrHibrru«,  lIlHCory  of  ludiH  hv,  U.  41  — 

"■•.niinnn'lnn  of  llio  JJK'Id  bj,  I.  204  j 

II.21H,  a74. 
&]iip.4,   gvof^raiihlrat,  a  criturion  of   pro> 

^rvfi^   lu   the  i»ciriic«.   III.  4«'{1  —  I'nrly 

dmrl.i,   i.   201,  4tH,   note  >  ;    ii.   »2- 

)il5;   It.  S44 — cntlr  engrMvings  of,  1. 

201. 
Uaniiim  .Tohii  Paul,  author  of  tlitt  Tark- 

irh  t>py.  It.  316^17  niid  mil'. 
Uantlita  nu  mwUciual  pkntt,  II.  iSJU 


VAiRA. 

Uarbici,  ariilplurw,  niiil  bronaw    H 

—  thti  Arnndt'liita  uiurUl<:4,  37<^ 
Marburg   UiilTcrnitv,   1.  341  —  botiinlraJ 

iptrlen  of,  469. 
Murwlliuuf  .immiaaiu,  edlUon  otV  by  ¥»< 

h>lK.  iT.  14. 
Miin-gmr,  hla  Natural  UI«tor)'  of  Itnull, 

lit.  412. 
Mdrro  Polo,  tbe  celebrated  burxi  of  fa 

bn-tti,  Iv.  20. 
Unrro  Polo,  XruTeb  of,  I.  270,  4IS;    U 

841. 
Mnrv-wir  V  i,  44. 

M»rii..  .  in.  l.i« 

—  I:.  lair  y 
Uitrini,  uiiiT.'iiiiii  i  ..I 

hi*  m-bcol,  Ul.  1.  v 

211.   2'J«— hi-  .\  I  .        --  .y 

..f  V       •       —' 

Unri.  I  I  n  of  the  CIteftsr  Mjr« 

(<Tlr  .  ..,.(/  J. 

Miu'li.iiiiiti  (lu  (li,;  tofiogr.iphT  of  anoteiil 
Kouie,  L  331 ',  II.  M  —  hL<  VuM  Conru 
Inrt-^,  i.  381. 

Marlowe,  plajB  uf,  IM.  290—  liia  Come  IItb 
«lth  ini-.  11.221  —  Ihi!  Ileni  iiiiil  br&udrr 
of  MuiKfl'ufi  not  tmiL^lutiNl  b^  hijii,  22(1 

—  Tsuburbtlne,  2»i4 — lew  of  MuIIa. 
3(j5  —  MeulilKtophclea,  i'>.  —  Kdnnnl 
II.,  tt. 

MaruKHrrhiiil'ii   tTHiiAlaUon   uf  tbo  Scrip 

turcjs,  i.  381. 
Mutrii.  Cleiiii'iiC  duinlldty  of  tila  atyU, 

I.  41S:  lit.  28H;  it  210. 
tlarrurci,  prflf>««or,  a  Siw  eJltlon  nf  tha 

Komn  bv,  iT.  JUS. 
Mnrriii)fi>.   (irutiu*  on,   Ul-   183  —  PHlIen 

ilorf  on,  It.  171. 
MiiTTi,  the  pUiiiel,  ece(-Dlricll.,T  of,  1)1.  891, 
UiirKliHiii,  i^lr  John,  hla  Onun  etirouicBi 

.I4; V  ptiarUB,  It.  23. 
Murstou.   Mitlrm  by,  ii.  225  —  dimnia(lo 

work!!  of.  m.  83a. 
MrirFupinl.  ill**. 

Miirliilli.  hill  tn44!«<ly  of  Tiillla,  1.  431. 
Marfml  d'AiiTerpie.  hU  Yig11«!a  de  la  Mori 

deCliiiriia  Vll..i.21B. 
Miir(iauu.\  en  (^hMiiolcitv.  I'   22 
Martyr,  IVtcr.  epi#tle«  uf,  ou  tha  dl»*oT» 

rv  of  Aiueriui,  i.  322 —  aiia.hroubinii  uf, 

&3,  n.«e. 
Miirtx  r,  w«j|nirv  of.  ii  :^'7.  ."S* 
MarnlluH,  Lnf i' 
Marvell,  Aruit- 
lliiry  1.  of  F.ii_:    ■  - 

her  rt'ii^u   uuCiVui'alilL   tu  le^u'uit^^,  U. 

47,  ia»,  '280. 
Jliiry.  Queen  of  9e*t».  li.  189.  210 
MiifniroD,  the  French  dirine,  1»,  66. 
>lii»leu°s  Hint,  Critti-a  d'KHiiiuia,  t.  18S 

MUtf. 

lUn'n*.  matbnmatieal  worka  of,  U,  VtS 

Mii'Ina,  (helramrJIIrliml't,  11  3Bli, nim> 
tbuaw  of  Venice,  anatuuiist,  I.  Uli 
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XABSntOXB. 

PbiUp,  Us  Tfagin  Itaxtyt,  ffi. 
825,^20 — genenl  natum  of  hia  drama*, 
^26 — bis  deUneatknis  of  character,  A. 

—  bii  latOoets,  827  —  beauty  of  bli 
(tyle,  838  —  bii  comic  powers,  ib.  — 
his  tragsdleg,  ib.  —  Iiis  other  plays,  829 

—  his  chaiactiiT  of  Sir  Giles  OverraLch, 
827,829— critique  on  ib.;  ir.  260. 

Ibsonh,  the,  of  Levita,  i.  462. 

Materia   Uedica,  on,   L    882,    886  i    ill. 

411. 
UatlMoiaticat  and  physical  soiemies,  tiie, 

i.  126,  170.  227,  4«9;  it.  811-824 ;  lU. 

877 — maWiematiml  proposittons,  ib. — 

De   Augmentis   Scientiamm    of  Lord 

Bacon,   iii.  88,  66  —  mathematics  of 

Descartes,    101  —  mathematidans,    i. 

181;  It.  818— works,  L  227— truths, 

iT.  134,  nou. 
Mathews,    CliarleB,    comedian,    iU.   274, 

note  >. 
Matldas,  editiim  of  Gray  by,  1.  58,  noU  >. 
ilatthew  Paris,  history  by,  i.  222,  moM  K 
Hatthews's  Bible  of  1687, 1.  880. 
Matthin,  Prebee  to  hi*  OreiA  Qrammar, 

ii.  29,  Hote  2. 
Hattldoll,  ills  faotaoieal  Commentailea  on 

Oioscoridss,  i.  460. 
Vauriee,  lilector  of  Saxony,  deserts  the 

Protestant  conftderacy,  11.  81. 
Kamolyens,  geometrician,   U.  817  —  ills 

optical  tests,  821 ;  ill.  406. 
Maximilian,  fimperor,  patronixes  learning, 

1.293. 
Maxims  of  Kochetoncault,  ill.  869;  It. 

172,  178. 
May,  tnpplament  to  Lucan  by,  iii.  269  — 

hiitory  la  ths  Parliament  by,  869. 
Maynaxd,  aleg&noe  of  his  Vrench  poetry, 


Mayow,  Bssays  of,  It.  824— on  Bespii*. 
tion,  840. 

Maxarin,  Oardinal,  attempts  to  establish 
an  Italian  opera  at  Paris,  It.  266. 

Hiuarin  Bible,  the,  1.  167  —  its  beauty 
and  Roardty,  ib. 

Haiochiua,  the  Roman  bookseller,  i.  881. 

Haxioni,  hia  treatise  de  Triplicl  Viti,  ii. 
182— his  defence  of  Dante,  298. 

Head,  medical  theory  of.  It.  311. 

HechanicB,  true  principles  of  the  laws  of, 
discoTered  by  Galileo,  iii.  399— of  Des- 
cartes, 4ftT — writers  on,  ii.  321. 

Ueckerlia,  German  poet,  iii.  240. 

Medals,  authors  on,  11.  62;  It.  21 — col- 
lections of  gems  and,  ii.  3^.  See 
"  NumismatlcB." 

Mede  on  the  Apocalypse,  11.  487. 

Medici,  Cosmo  de,  a  patron  of  learning 
and  the  arts.  i.  162, 163;  ii.  293— his 
rule  arbitrary  and  jealous,  854 — death 
of,  1. 174. 

Medici,  Lorenxo  de,  i.  174, 187,  202,  206. 
208— character  of,  188— Tilla  of,  *. 
botanksal  gatdena  establislied  by,  469 


Madid,  honse  of,  ii.  880— expnlsion  of 
the,  from  Florence,  in  149i,  1.  231. 

Medicine,  science  of,  i.  454— the  Orertal 
tile  founders  and  best  teachers  of,  ib.  — 
anatomy  and  medicine,  ii.  884 ;  lit.  416 ; 
It.  838  —  progress  towards  accurate 
inTestlgatlon,  11.  83G  —  transfusion  of 
the  blood,  It.  839- medical  theories, 
841  —  InnoTatiouB  in,  i.  454. 

Hedids,  Marie  de,  U.  219 ;  iU.  236. 

Megiser,  tlie  Lord's  Prayer  in  fbrty  lan- 
guages by,  ii.  840. 

Mehus  on  the  FliKenUne  Uterati,  i.  102.— 
his  Life  of  TraTersari,  96. 

Heigret,  Louis,  French  grammar  of,  L 
445. 

Meiners,  comparison  of  the  middle  agei 
by,  i.  27, 31,  37,  note  >,  101,  and  noU 

—  his  Life  of  tlirio  von  Hutten,  297 
298,  and  notes. 

Meister-singera  of  Oenaaay,  1.  61,  419; 
iU.  240. 

Mela,  Pompoidas,  gsography  by,  I 
232. 

Melanchthon,  the  reformer,  i.  277;  ii.  80, 
438— early  studies  of,  i.  264— a  pn«- 
moter  of  learning,  341  Mii.  14  — his 
adTocacy  of  Aristotle,  i.  887 — guide  to 
the  composition  of  sermons  by,  ii.  438 

—  his  adTice  to  Luther,  1.  353,  364,  and 
notes  —  his  Loci  Uommunes,  303,  note ', 
863,  note  >,  374;  U.  97  — Tiews  on 
iMiptinn,  i.  868,  note  ' — Latin  poetry 
of,  429  —  his  approbation  of  the  death 
of  Serretus,  ii.  87 — style  of  his  works, 
83— Ills  adTersariee,  81 — chronicle  by, 
i.  466— ethics  of,  898  — purityof  dio- 
tiou  and  classical  taste  of,  837 — his 
tenets,  ii.  80,  412 — style  of  preaching, 
488— hia  death,  8L 

Melanges  de  Uttdratnre,  by  d'Argonna, 
It.  Hji^  /laVt. 

Melchior,  Adam,  the  Qerman  bSograplMr, 
ii.  34. 

MelTlUe,  Andi«w,  U.  64, 121,  242. 

Memoirs,  political,  II.  147. 

Memoirs,  French,  ill.  848 ;  It.  846. 

Memory,  the,  theory  of.  Hi.  84, 108. 

Mena,  Juan  de  la,  1.  287 ;  ii.  298. 

Mena,  Christopher  de  la,  iii.  282. 

Manage,  IaUu  poems  of,  It.  241,  308 — OB 
the  French  language,  288, 292  —  Mena- 
0ana,  297. 

Mendicant  friars,  their  dispatatlons  pto 
moted  scholastic  philcsophy,  i.  40  — 
thfir  superstitions  caused  the  return 
oi  ignorance,  96  —  their  cuntentitm 
Yiith  Era-imus  and  Ruuehlin,  297-299  — 
satirized  by  the  regular  monks,  160. 

Uendosa,  Diego,  Spaiii.'ih  poet  and  statos- 
man,  i.  416;  ii.  306;  iii.  229  — his 
Laiuillo  de  Tormes,  i.  439. 

Mendoxa,  his  History  of  the  War  of  Gra- 
nada, iU.  432  —  History  ot  China  br 
U..St2. 
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inmrif  A  s  mooa. 

k  s  Hoi^.  earljr  PurtU(;ouH  i 
^  la  itrotie,  I.  418. 
'  Di"lii'i?,  Ik>  r'rir-uniptlonibius  Ut  ITtt. 

M :?.. 

Vk'  ■  ma  of,  It.  2U. 

U.|  ,  I  'Wii,  M.  2U&. 

MvmiluL',  Uurarii,  UU  oIultU,  H.  844. 
Mon'tiuil,  Tuvlon'  sSohuol,  bUiIuUs  of,  II. 


W.  r. 

M.I 

>|.r 

MerUiiuJ  dull,  ,. 
Mm  uTingijui  {mtI 
IfftTNt-ikii^,  u'lirl.  - 

Jl.l 
>l. 

JIv- 


HctMtMlo  stjle  of,  n.  248. 
MritiM  ,.f  AllctmuT.  iii.  406. 


.1,11.278. 

■  ,.ai.- by.il.  341 


niniii,-t  li.'.-n-urt'.-',  82. 
-.of,  1.187. 
;irn,  1».  14),  note  '. 
1. 

irv.  111-247. 
H,  40.  74.    8r«  "  Philo- 


1  «. 

'Ml,  ou,  I.  62 — of  modern 


11.  u.ai'S:  Ir.  20— on 

,1.377. 
U<  '  I  IV  of,  U>  Huruiuido 

-rii.i...i,j,  II  :»i. 

Mowriiv,   thii  lint  gsneral   htoturliin   of 

Ki-iii.c,  111.  .132. 
Mi'  IV.  13»,  mott. 

U"  '   Tliuatni    Viunvitbo   ao 

Ml<  II  lUiilNiriHador,  11.  07. 

Ml'  :oD  of  tli<i  LUHliul  of  C»- 

Uiop'^'i "fc.  'hi!  Invention  of,  111.  407;  It. 

340. 
>lic>llD>,  De  Tie  MctricA,  I.  341  — UiUn 

pi.i'(ry  of,  i2S. 
Mkl'IlK   *f>fs   Jc'flnril,    I.  247  ^  mnlnent 

ticholArii  of  tliu,  87  —  Utumturo  of  cba, 

ati, 

>ll<Mlctoii,  plAys  of,  til.  3^. 

Wlil;;li'.v,  1)T..  cmidiiinfor  nf  (lie  Tarkhb 

»li  ',  not»>. 

»l<  .1.240. 

Mini:i;,t(i!l.   >ir    I  'A. 

Kiliivr,  Inuir,  i  i   pArtlnlltim 

nf.  M  to  ih- .,  I.  aui-aiJ4, 

MiK'in,  .lohii,  r«nii]ii4!  Itujpilnivl  of.  i. 
lai:  Ir.  231  — llU  iVmnx,  IH  2B1 — 
l.\  liiln*.  *.  —  thu  ,A  "  ■  ■ ;   Ten- 

deriHO,  !W3  — Odooi  JfiO, 

•«<«,  2fl3  — his   K',1.  .  ,   III. 

9K1I  —  liU  (lljioeriiiiieDi.   ji--^  —  tii«  Ari* 
•Bi>in,  It.  224 — bu  Lnliu  |Kinus,  lit. 


VmiTBTllFT.HT. 

aOr,.    .',    •  ■    I  ■     inlW 

ndi  -  — 

thi'  . 

4S 

<'l>inj  .      ;  — , 

^7  -   ck'V  '  J 

IllluilllMA,  . 

•i'«)  — hU  J"  .-i- 

li(ju«»  on,  l!til,  H^  —  .'ant trim  AmjuuUA 

of,  232. 
UiDd,  the  bnamn.  It.  110, 112  |m.t  ■•  rhl- 

liMopby  *') — £$t)iiM«i  ou  Uu>,  112. 
Miocralogr,    I.    461  —  of    Xugbiud,    tr 

897. 
MiDioTa  of  auictiof,  t,  gTBiumiiClakl  Cr»- 

Uw.  il.  S7. 
Minneniugcn  'jf  ("tcniianv,  1.  "lO. 
Mlnuuv,  tmv'  .  li 

Miruiiila.  Siu*   i 
Mlrixillr  cif  M  .  .  m 

of    .'I  i'J-  t.!i^u    W,    liT 

fkui. 
MIm.)I-  I  IV,  ll,2«l. 

Mtativ*"  "f  rhilnri'ii,  I'l.iv  of,  ill.  2f)9. 
MithriJatc.  by    llnciim,   beAOtles  of  tb* 

4'onip'"'^iIl"'n.  Iv    2A0. 
MH*<-li'  II    '.'. 

Mixlci  .  ^:ifi,  3^ 

—  nil  ill.   i:]A 

22H. 
Mnliiuiis,  Ornimn  cootrOTertint,  IT.  SI. 
UitUiire,  hi*  g«uiuii  uui  ilRuijAtic  w.irkji, 

U.  aw,  2*1,  noi»  — hl»  I.  \  sA 

—  L*kcol«  ilo*  Feniiue> .  'i*- 
unlliroiH!,  2.W  -  \a^  F.  i  i, 
868- U#    I           , 

Tutulfc,  I'l  M^, 

2H»>  — U«.i;.  I  r 

of  bbi  work--,  i;';i  —  1,'f: 
Miolliia,  bU  tTMitlM  on  >i'  i  — 

bi»  Scuil-l'«lo*:l»o  Jwtn  ■!        », 

4in— bis  tcnrtii,  It.  84. 
Uoliii,   Itnlliio   poet,   I.  4S9— bk  Lalta 

piHitr>',  f'ft. 
Mouiirc'hia  ^.'llr-viruiu,  a  Btira  «a  Um 

.lui<iilta.  111.  374, 
Muuitn-hj,  obM'rvKtiniu  of  Bnlin  on,  ■. 

154.  105  (»*  "King")— Puft-DdrrTl 

theory  of,  it,  1S9. 
Moiuwti'rli-*.  ""ppp-iMrtno  of.  I.  848  —  ile- 

atriii  :'         injury  to  leuruin^,  A. 

Moiie-  ,  It.  170,  305  — mona- 

tflry  wi-itiri'^:*.  HI.  ltJ2. 
Houk,  Dr..  BWiop  (if  lilniic«iil«r.  It.  Ifi  — 

Uh  of  lldiany  >iv.  17,  18, 19,  anil  a.Mei, 

X),  noif,  »)7,  Kvte  '. 
Monk*  Ritnrkcil  by  Enuanoo,  i.  2&rt  —  ilik 

upWnl    In    (Ifrmnnv    sn^l    ?*iTit».rh«Tiil, 

8»7  ■  ■■ '    ■    -  11  '.      <■  ■    m. 


hy   ■■ 

ReiiriKin.  :^u , 
Mouiitrel«t,  historicaJ  wofka  of.  I. 
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MOHTAOn. 

Montagu,  Ba«il,  remarlu  of,  on  Bacon,  lit. 
82,  SS,  natfs,  Sti,  72,  note  >. 

Uoutagu,  Mn.,  her  EiwBy,  Hi.  806. 

MoDUiipie,  Kwajs  of,  U.  12G,  ^84  — their 
ehiiructeristlc8,  12T  —  his  briJlUnt  g»- 
niiu,  128  —  his  Bprightl;  and  rapiil 
thoughfas,  ib.  —  his  iniiepeudeut  »f>lrit, 
it.  —  Ua  lOTe  of  nnrient  authom,  ib. — 
bia  critical  opinion*,  ib.  —  tiia  gpoii 
Benae,129 — hin  moral  RcepticiMn,  130— 
auimadvendona  upon,  131  —  the  charm 
of  aimpUdt;  in  his  writings,  131,  866— 
•Uuaions  to.  1. 154;  ii.  18;  It.  47,  aX) 
—  hii  Infidelity  queationed,  ii.  101  — 
hia  egotiran,  181— school  of,  iii.  147. 

Uontanus,  Aiiaa,  ii.  108  —  Antwerp  Poly- 
glot by,  888. 

Uontttoder,  Dulce  de,  suggests  the  Del^ 
phine  editions  of  the  ciasaica.  It.  12. 

Itontanaier,  Madame,  funeral  sermon  on, 
by  ntehier.  It.  68,  note  >. 

Hontemayor,  the  Dlaoa  of,  ii.  202,  805. 

llonteaciuleu,  tlie  Grandeur  et  Deca- 
dence of,  iii.  166  —  L'JSaprit  dcs  Loix, 
179. 

llont&ucon,  le&rences  to  hia  authority, 
i.  76. 

Montlne,  memoirs  of,  ii.  346. 

HontpelUer,  school  of  medicine  at,  i.  &, 

HontpelUer,  botanical  gnrden  of,  ii.  8S0. 

Ifontocla,  quoted,  i.  171,  448,  450;  tt. 
S18,  818,  321— ou  the  microscope,  iii. 
406  —  Uistoite  del  Matb^matiquea, 
m,  note. 

Moon,  tlie,  THlklns's  Biscorery  of  a  New 
World  in,  It.  306. 

Hoora'a  lUstinj  of  Ireland,  i.  2B,  note. 

Moon  of  Spain,  Condi's  history  of  the,  U. 
a07— Moorish  romances,  i.  242 ;  ii.  207 ; 
,  Ui.  229,  nou  >.    Bee  "  Itomance." 

Ifonil  flctkniB  popular  with  the  aristo- 
cracy, L  148. 

Moral  philosophy,  vritera  on,  It.  146. 

VonliUaa.  dramatic,  i.  226  — in  France, 
226,  488— in  Kngland,  226— used  as 
nligloas  satire,  488. 

Morals,  Italian  writers  on,  il.  132  —  Eng^ 
iish  writers,  ib. — Jesuitical  scheme  of, 
Ui.  181-137^— theories  of  Uobbes  and 
OtoUna,  146. 

More,  Ueniry,  on  witchcraft.  It.  62  —  his 
metaphysical  philosophy,  iii.  84  and 
note;  It.  70,  101. 

More.  Bir  Thomas,  i.  241, 279,  366— nia- 
tory  of  lidward  V.  by,  317,  448  -hia 
Utopia,  and  deriTatiou  of  the  word, 
283,  no&i'. 

Horel,  John,  his  lexicon,  Ii.  60. 

Morel,  WUliain,  hia  edition  of  Tergan'i 
grammar,  ii.  28. 

Moreri,  haoob  dictiooary  of.  It.  296. 

Morgan,  Pcofeasor  de,  on  geometrioal 
erron,  I.  448,  nou  >. 

Ib^ila  Miggkin  tf  Puloi,  L  906;  W. 


XTBTIOIBK. 

Morhof,  quotations  fVnm  tba  Polrhtiitot 
of.  i.  m,  821,  841:  11.  28,  106,  869, 
note  ';  iii.  13;  It.  203,  296. 

Uorin,  Protestant  ttieologian,  iii.  426. 

Morison,  Dr.,  professor  of  botany.  It.  828 

—  his  works,  830. 

Uomay,  Du  Plessis,  writings  of,  Ii.  90, 

387,  892,  note. 
SIoroHina,  sonnets  on  the  death  of,  1. 412. 
Mosellanus,  Peter,  i.  278,  340,  856. 
Moses,  his  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch 

questioned,  It.  46  —  Mosaic  hi'tory  cf 

the  Deluge,  &e.,  836,  887  — institu- 
tions, 343. 
Mosheim,  his  Eccledastical  Uistory,  1.  85, 

308;  11.91,99;  U.8&,nole. 
Hothe  le  Vsyer,  La,  his  Dialogues,  ii.  4(4; 

iii.  147,  157  —  on  French  eloquence, 

iii.  861. 
Mouffet,  his  Theatrum  Insectorum,  iU. 

412. 
Mousset,  French  poet,  ii.  214,  note  *. 
Hulgrare,  Lord,  Essay  on  Poetry  by,  iT. 

Wi.Hole  >— poems  of,  234,  289. 
Mun,  Thomas,  on  foreign  trade,  iii.  164  j 

It.  204. 
Monday,  Anthony,  translator  of  AmadI* 

de  Gaul  and  other  romances,  I.  813 

ii.809. 
Mundinua,  anatomical  works  of,  i.  ISs. 

270,  466. 
Monster,  Setnstlan,  Oriental  scholar,  I. 

882,  462  464. 
Munster,  Ueniian  srbools  at,  i.  288. 
Muratori,  Dissertations,  &c.,  of,  quoted, 

1.  27,  note,  85,  note,  42,  49,  81, 1(6 ;   ii. 

182, 188. 185, 187.  Ro<e  — Delia  Perfett* 

Poesia,  iii.  221,  note,  224,  note  >. 
Mnretus,  Marc  Antony,  the  Yarin  Lee* 

tiones  of,  U.  19,  3(iG  — diverHity  of  hia 

subjects,  20  —  orations  of,  38  —  his  Ijntin 

style,  ib.,  240  —  on  the  Massacre  of  St. 

Bartholomew,  39,  note  i. 
Musa.   Arabian,   treatise  on  algebra  by, 

ii.  812,  note  >. 
Muss    AnglicansB,    collection    of    Latin 

poems.  It.  243. 
Muxsius,  editions  and  translations  of,  L 

280  ;  ii.  22K,  293. 
MuRculuH,   Wolfgang,  theological  writer, 

ii.  97,  99. 
Music,  science  of,  I.  27— church,  il.  248, 

note  > — operatic,  ii.  —  tlie  meicdrama, 

249. 
Musunu,    Marcna,    the   eminent   Gieek 

scholar,  i.  281,  272. 
Mysteries,  desire  of  man  to  explore,  L 

210. 
Mysteries,  dramatic,  their  origin,  i.  221  — 

of  lhra.i,n.  224,  438 ;  ii.  257  —  of  .Spain, 

i.  286;  ii.  257— of  England,  I.  486— of 

Germany,  286— the  Chester,224,  IMM 

—  tlM  Townlay,  it. 

Hirttiaal  BNdldiwi  or  FaneatatML  a.  4M. 
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tmric*. 

Mv>ririi  nf  the  Roown  t'burch,  It.  44. 
M>tliol>igi',  wriUiR.  oo,  U.  Ki. 

Mitluim,  Tonw,  £lt>iinliili  cnmoUUa  of,  I. 

Niviiu.",  on  Kir-  iI»o  of,  III  lOT,  109,  111. 

Nil'.'       '"'       ■'.  il.  Wi,  4'i'j  — twviwAtlfm 

.'!  IV.  •-!»,  W. 

Nbij  11   on  a  portrait  by,  III. 

'St'l.  H^itr  '. 

Nklilvr.  .loliti,  liH  liiCMitlAD  of  lOgiiriUiDll, 

lll.3;8  — hbtiiWw,3«). 
NripUw,  iirrxiluiio'  of  men  of  loarniog  itt, 

1.  IIU,  2:n. 
Nikrill,  )tl«t>irv  by,  I.  Vn. 
Nikftliiil.  It'juiu  Aailni  of.  II.  Zld ;  If.  20. 
Nnxli,  ilnunittic  nuttior,  U.  'i^.nMii  n,  2t)S, 

m. 

Katiiliii  Conicm,  Mytholftgla  nf,  U.  Ifl. 
NiltUiiu,    rij;lit«   «r,    iii.    IDij,    SM.     8«* 

Niituml  hlntory,  pmj^mn  of  thft  atnilT  of, 
I,  4&a',  il  3:2.5;  Iii.  411;  W.  3^. 

Naturv,  I»w  of.  tv.  VA.  IIJO.  107  — phe- 
nrttnvn^  of,  1*>7  —  IIobh*!fl  on  the  iawi 
of,  ill.  lllit-lr.S  -  (irotlua  on,  180  — 
I'lltTivl-lnrr  nn.  I»    II'A-1 1'l     \^l\,  18H, 
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b7,S10. 

Pnaalt,  meoiaa,  Ida  Mknale  dea  Jtoaitee, 
It.  M7. 

Fanon,  Bu,  Oardlnal  and  Aichbtsbop  of 
BenB,  tbs  talent  and  Influence  of,  11. 887, 
li&atole,  398  and  note— fenoniana, 

FanecatioB  of  PrateetantB,  I.  864  — in 
Spain  and  In  the  Low  Oonntrtes,  369  — 
day  af  St.  Bartbokxnew,  11.  m,  164  — 
hy  tiM  two  Harya,  130. 

FnaiaD  laagnage,  to.,  tbe,  IL  840;  ill. 
43»;tr848. 

Eteaons,  tlis  Jeniit,  oondnot  of,  U.  95, 
.  147. 

Venpeettvt,  vritan  on  the  adsnoe  o^  iL 

Permlui  baric,  digeoroiy  of,  iT.  842. 

fWuari,  treatlM  on  penpeotiTB  by,  ii.  821. 

PatBHiuL  ehionolo^eal  works  a£  U.  64, 
879,880;  It.  22— his  Qicek,  Hebrew, 
and  Latin  poetry,  iU.  264— his  Dog- 
mata Tbeologiaa,  ii.  436 ;  It.  43. 

fater  doiriaeeisls,  his  treaUse  against  the 
Jem,  i.  77 — explanation  of  his  words, 
ex  nunris  vetermn  pannoram,  tb.  and 
nelt'. 

Kt^  LombanL,  Propositions  of  the  Fa- 
tilers  by,  i.  86,  note  > — Liber  Senten- 
tlaramot  112. 

Petit,  Prencli  aoholar',  1.  838 ;  ii.  867. 

PeUt,  Jtoimil,  on  the  Athenian  laws,  II. 
878. 

VMraieh.  Uie  first  restorer  of  letters,  i. 
68, 100— attempts  the  stody  of  Greek, 
114— lAtin  poems  of,  101;  U.  295— his 
Kdogoes,  ib.  —  his  Sonnets  and  Can- 
■mes,  I.  467;  ii.  190,  MM,  295— idol< 
had  In  Italy,  aOS-lmitatON  of,  186 
Vt—Tmanff»  nmaiks'  on,  Hi.  SIO— 


rwretoAL  BjmoKS. 

Lift  of,  by  Aietln,  1.176— ophdana  oa 

the  nature  of  his  lore  Ibr  lAuia,  H. 

2Ub. 
Petri,  Olaos,  translation  of  the  SntptoiM 

into  Swedish  by,  i.  881. 
Petty,  Shr  William,  political  arithmetic  ot, 

if.  sen. 

Pencer,  son-in-law  of  Helanehthon,  ii.  82. 
Pezion,  tiis  Autiouiti  des  Temps  d6T<dl£e, 

It.  22. 
PfeOsrcom,  tlie  oonrerted  Jew,  1.  297. 
Pflntaing,  Melohior,  bis  poem  of  Ibeoar- 

danks,  i.  4S0. 
pester,  Bible  at.  1. 100. 
Phasdrus,  Fabuiag  of,  It.  217. 
Phaer,  translator,  U.  226,  802. 
Phalaris,  Bpistles  of,  It.  17. 
Pliarsalla,  Lucan's,  Br6b<ienf<s,  It.  221, 

287— May's  Supplement,  IU.  260. 
FhaTOrinus,  ills  Btymologioum  Magnom, 

Phiiaster,  phty  of,  til.  812. 

FliUip  Augustus,  King  of  France,  1. 88. 

PUllp  n.  of  Spain,  r^  of,  U.  69,  95, 98, 

1^,  207, 208,  *ote  t  -sends  an  embassy 

to  Pekln  in  1580,  8^. 
Fbmp  III.  of  Spain,  U.  208,  note  >;  iU. 

PhiUp  IV.  of  Spain,  IU.  280. 

Philips,  ills  Theatrum  Poetamm,  It.  808. 

Philo  and  the  Alexandrian  school  of  phi- 
losophy, i.  213. 

Philology,  progress  of,  ii.  18, 19— in  Qef 
many,  31 ;  iv.  10,  so. 

PhllOBophitB  Elementa  of  Hobbes,  HI.  137. 

Fbilosophical  Transactions,  It.  820. 

Piiiloeophy,  experimental,  ir.  818. 

Philosophy,  tbe  scholastic,  i.  36,  40,  41. 
888,  884;  U.  34;  m.  14;  It.  63  — of 
Bacon,  ii.  117 ;  iii.  32,  73;  It.  45— of 
Locke  and  Bayle,  45  —  of  Descartes  and 
Chusendi,  ii.,  64,  69,  71,  72,  78 ;  iii.  74- 
101,  &«. — of  Oalileo  and  Kepler,  18— 
Nizolius's  principles  of,  ii.  118  —  of 
Hobbes,  m.  101-130  —  Melanchthon's 
Philippic  method  of,  iii.  14  —  Oampa- 
nella's  theory,  16 — hlatory  of  specula- 
tire  philosophy,  i.  383 ;  Ui.  11 ;  !t.  63— 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  i.  209,  384, 
885;  u.  105, 106;  Ui.  11, 14;  It.  63,  83 
—  of  BoetliiaM,  i.  26  —  the  Platonic, 
208,209;  ii.  116;  iii.  69  — the  Peripa- 
tetic dialectics,  13  —  scholastic  and 
genuine  Aristotelians  distingui.'ihed,  i. 
885;  U.  105;  iU.  12  — the  Bpicurean 
school,  98 — metaphysical  writers,  14, 
129;  It.  63et  sea. — moral  pUloeophy, 
i.  394;  U.  123;  iu.  131-153;  It.  146— 
political  philosophy,  1.  394  ;  U.  138 ; 
Ui.  154-176;  iv.  183— occult,  1.  892  — 
Stewart's  Dissertation  on  the  Pragresa 
of  PhUosophy,  liL  81,  iu)(«— Btlilcs  d 
Spinosa,  It.  151. 

Physical  soieooes  in  tiis  middle  ifa^  t 


&dO 


IKOEX. 


rCTTWOtAKa. 


byricfeaii  OaUcaa  of,  foimiM  by  Qeun 
.     Vil]  ,  1.  «6&. 

Phyitiiiliigy,  vc]^tAble^  Ir.  S3S. 
I'h^  topluiLX,  Imtaolcjil  work,  U-  334. 
I'lkvlopliut,  Ui.  -IIS. 
I'ilinku,  a  lawyer  and  vonUer,  U.  218. 
I'iccoLomlm,    A-lexaniler,    Maml    luBtitu- 
Imn*  of,  U.  183  ~  Aiialnaiiie  I'nelco- 

tioiiM  of.  mi. 

r  .ii>5- of,  iU.  329. 

I  .J«l«,  LZia-'iie;  li.  108. 

I''  ..:ri^£oaa  of  Tnjui  Boocalial, 

lii.  ani). 
Pigniiittu,  Tojagn  by,  U.  3U. 
Fighius,  aDtlquArj,  11.  flO. 
riKUorik  on  tbtt  Uiac  tablet,  it.  8T7. 
PUittuK,  Ukmi^  tnuiaUciOB  of  Uoumt  by, 

1.  m. 

Pllgriui  of  PnrchJU,  Ul.  429. 

MlKriiu'*  f  rugms  of  Johd  Bunyan,  iv. 

dIT.  313. 
(■ill,  Jolin,  l^mcli  nrbolsr,  I.  286,  838. 
riucdano's  troatiao  on  tiie  Art  of  Toetry, 

ii.  23». 
I'lnci.'Lauj,  Tr/'-! 
(^iKliiT,  Ui.  *JL''  I  '.[|  tmuAliittoa 

r.r, -iiS  — .-•  iiof.  11.  »ia. 

IHiielli^  (jian    ''  ii..<>uin  ami  li> 

hmj  of,  i]  ..  MO. 

SHukcrtonou  ii  ma,  li.  340. 

ViiilterUin'«  8fi't.ii-li  Chmib,  I.  JM5,  not*. 
Pillion  itto  printer,  i.  m.3. 
PiiiioQ,   liU  voyngo  will]   Ck)lumbiu,  U 

327,  note  I. 
rirrklieliiifr,  BIHbnld,  t.  278  >nd  nolt  >, 

',!.' t.  Hat,  '  —  Eiiidtleuf.to.VleliirtcliUiiio, 
'  l':{iiitl«  of  Jinemiu  to,  ib. 
■"It. 
li  ;.  ii.  100  — ulego  of.  In  1608, 

[yi<t — U'lirmrd  of,  813  —  lM)bifiiRKl  gar- 
den of.  1.  400 ;  ii.  <£«—  LormlDg  Tower 

Df,  iL2. 
n«>  ou  Um)  Materiii  Modlca  of  Dnizil,  UI 

411. 
J^tf.itrn,  mr"(H"iI  thooiTf  of.  It.  5U. 
f'                             ,,  iitiolMj,  li.  317. 
I                                ■  rwtnulun,  U.  82:  It. 
II  Kli»kbeth.  ii.  86  — 

111.-  n;,'i'T  a>;am»t  tne  pmH,  866. 
Pln.-iiitd,  lA,  e««te  d«  Morala  of,  It.  160, 

IflP,  iwtr  *. 
riniiL.,  cUBsiflcntion  of.  U.  381 J  It.  831  — 

di^Ullr<i(>lla^cn!<«lllnllsllrab>,  331 — on 

Tugctttt)](^   phyiilolijfo'.  883  —  tii«  aipk- 

h»uij  of,  ih. — tijo  ff«xtuii  flystem  of,  384. 

Si*"Ilorftny." 
f  Intvr,  medical  diMOTerlc«  of,  11.  386. 
Platina,  tiie  aviuiniiilcittD  ■>(  Roins, ).  176. 
Plato,  nmiuiu  on,  by  Lord  Bucoa,  Ul.  43 

—  by  Docartog,  84. 

Clatonio  aadamy  at  f  lorance,  1.  190,  303 

—  pbDoKiphy,  the,  209,  385;  11. 1(H, 
116:  Ir.  OB  — tlieology,  I.  »«. 

riktoninD,  tho  niodem,  I  ItB,  309;  U. 
US;  Ir.  60,69. 


PUDtm,  Tteowry  at  his  cnnMll«ii,  I.  lilt 
—  Uia  Msumlmil  of,  Imilalaa  by  :jti«k- 
spaar»  and  otiuirB,  &.  273~-  trun«lac«d 
and  actiid  at  Formrn,  i.  £il ;  It.  256  — 
Anlulaiio,  \b. 

PiayfiLlr,  dlaMrUtloni  of,  I.  449,  MM  't 
U.  322,  noO  3;   lU.  51-S6,  401. 

Ptotho,  Uenilattu,  1.  1U8  and  iwfc. 

PiiuianiB  l^ravitjktiumi  of  Salauiiaa,  IL 
868. 

Plotbiu»,  pbiloonpliy  of,  1.  S18 ;  U.  US. 

Plutarch,  IuuUlcioiis  of.  Ui.  148  —  tmulft 
tinnsof,  ^'  tu  tlu  fiHir 

laenth  . .  —  Amyof 

PivDch,  u  '.  .  1  '  '  '   - 'f  tstbIoo  of 

ai~Munb'«,  iii.  'JtU  ^  Drydoa'a  IM 

of,  Ir.  aou. 

Pooooks,  hiji  great  emdlOoa,  Itt.  tiSs  Ir. 

»(8. 
Poetn  Iflaora,  Wlntertoo'i,  Q.  804. 
Poetomm  Uarraiaa  Illuatiium,  ii.  288. 
Poetry,  In  Cha  tenth  aod  nakt  auD 

MnturiM,  i.  33  —  Anglo-Sainn,  J^ 
ry,  ib.  —  cffiwfc  of  cula 


(..atin  poetry. 

on,  143— IlGlgk,  U. 

343  — Duuh,  242  —  1: 

I'. 


1' 


il.  2i;;-l3S: 


il  nil, 

4.,     .^  -..:■;:  .■   .  Jill- 

I'l.rtiipiKvi.,  i  'n^^.  a:-,  11-  'jix-uj?  — 

gpauis'li.  1.  13r>.  416;  U.  ItW-'JOB.  2«>i 
ill.  229  —  CMtiliuu,  1.  416 ;  a.  I9B  — 
ScaQilinaniia,  I.  38  —  Scottlnh,  V70, 
3«,  ni'le  ' ;  U.  231,  'ilS- bluiilc  Tunw, 
1.  424— poxtorml,  368;  It.  221— e(>ie, 
U.  1113-ia9i  iT.  222  — wrioofl,  U.  £St 

—  plUioBophictU,  UL  246  —  metaphyd- 
cel,  ill.  34i  —  «Dooyij">u«  pcwtry,  884- 
work*  on  poetry,  tIb.  Giu<-i>yn«'«  Nut«a 
ou  Verws  and  Uliynie,  ii.  8Ui  —  \W'bb«'a 
diaconnfe  of  £nKli.''li  poetry,  308 —  I'ut- 
tenluuu'a  Art  of  KnKllab  Poeaia,  ti.  — 
llnrvoy  on  EogUab  Tana,  A.  —  Placi 
a»o'8  trautlM  on  the  Art  tt,  2BD  — 
PellaUei's  Iteatin,  300- Joan  da  la 
Oo«Ta'l  Art  of  Poetry,  ib.  —  Diydan'a 
Boay  on  Dnunatlo  Powy,  It.  800. 

Popipo  Braccioilnl,  tbo  first  half  of  th« 
IIRccMitli  century  ullod  hl(  aga,  L  lOfl 

—  (in  tlw  nibi!)  nf  Kome,  IfiQ. 
Po^ouTi  [*:<  '    !  ^tate  of  liming 

in  Koi:).  <    124. 

Polnst,  hiJ  1  'iuy.  It.  46. 

Poland,  Prt)te.'»i«nii  lu,  li.  tM  — tUaXntl- 

Trinit&rinna  of;  86  —  Bodnlaoj  of,  ik. 

—  cnll.^  at  llMovr,  ill..  416  — Polish 
T,:  ',.„    ,'  •^.T^pture,  104. 

Po).  140. 

Pi.lr  DramaaQf,  1.320. 

Puliii'ii     o.r.    ,».ll»n  ponmii,  i,  176i  304 
2U,  ail!,44J,442;  U.  8M— UlMaUanl*. 
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PwkmtUit  nlMon,  Om,  prograa  of,  t.  290, 
8(B,S48,ffi8raM,1^8;  tt.66:iT.ia,a3 

V.  >— Ln- 

II.  ■»— 

'^  —  lIuUeutlA 
:  "UfltAnt  coa- 

w.  as,  ;i2  -  ' 

(he  1.; 

U.7&, 

80-t 

Sn-   •  liiUnOcui,  li.  2Jl. 

8«s  ''  I  '   "CiUrlii,"   "  l,u- 

tber,"  1  "    "  Mulaaclitbau," 

he. 
ttoreaad  jioetoT,  tbe,  1. 53  tl  tt^. ;  iL  2Ei7 ; 

Ut.  *^2  —  longunge  ollleJ  with    Lut-in, 

I.  49,  63. 
rrnTofcad    Hiubuid,    pUj   ot;   It.  SGI, 

275. 
rr  f,  W.  275. 

r-.  .•  of,  i.  63. 

IT r.~tllOf,  1U.292. 

)*»alU'i-h  iLUJ  liiiir't;!!--^,  Grvvk.  uflo4  in  th* 

elioreli  offlrea  Id  Ilaly,  1. 112  — thu  Paol- 

tordmutvd  \a  lir>7),  lOi),  1G8. 
P»vrhulogicja  tlH-'OrlKS,  Ul.  86,  104, 129. 
Ptolciuy,  tliii  gwufniptiy  "f,  1.  2DI,  270  — 

Pt'ili'trntif  sjstcui,  iii.  iS^O' 
Fii  '  uuel,   I'll   the  writing*  of 

J  -  hi;^  I^w  of  Natura  &n4 
I,  ily;  Iv.  IM,  1IJ&-173,  218 

—  uiH     iniuea    of  a    lliui   aad   »   CiU- 

■en,   106  —  cuui{.iaH5oa   of,    wiLh    Dr. 

P»ley,    171  —  fhwry    of   PoUtlc*   oJ, 

183. 
Palrl,  Liiigl,  pocDU  of,  1.  176,  206— hii 

Morgautti  &Ia4;gii>c«,  i^.  9)9;  lU.  226. 
Piilhoiar,  tll^tnrr  of  Ikilnn}>  of,  U.  880, 

831.  nod  not'  :  iv.  ^133, 153. 
PaiM'b  in  [iriuUiis;  lin'iMitpJ, !.  16B. 
Puni.«hiiM)iit  of  t'riiiieTi,  on,  hy  Urofciuii  and 

I'ulfenilorr,  iii.  1H7  ;  iv.  IW. 
Vurimi'.li,  (]i»^natun  uittUcuuLtician,  bLa  dS»- 

ciicria»,  1.  171,  IDU. 
PuKhoe,  Uio  I'llk'rini,  aooUeetion  of  to;- 

iigwlA-,  ill.  421. 
Furiuuii,  tlie,  U.  86,  222. 
Purrile  Uluiil,  f  Ictcher'a  pnem  Of,  Ul.  244, 

PuUaabam,  hU  Art  of  Powis,  i.  421 ;  li. 

51,  28<i.  302. 
Pyiuon,   boolu  printod  b;,  I.  SS42,  277, 

note  '. 
Pyrrboaina,  U.  UO,  128  j  iU.  76, 140. 

Qoiwlrio  IlolUn  critic,  I.  312  ;  II.  185. 
Qnitdrlrium,  moda  of  cdnratjoa,  1.  27, 

note  3 ;  U.  347,  nau. 
Qaakn*,  •iipentltlDUi  oppocitloo  of,  to 

bwftal  war,  iiL  182. 


RALPH  BorarcB  dots  not. 

QiiartarlT  R«t{sv,  STtldx.'-       i-r^^ 

i.  113.  wtr*,  332,3<14  \ 

au6.  Hole  iil.tisi  — .11,  M,:       .,       -sat 

noU^ — li-'-  '  iijtiU  toiic.iUom* 

flcdd,  1. 11 
<Jiien-ti,ilii    !  r,  ill-  3S5. 

Ijucv  .    .uUH.it,  iii.  281  — Ilk 

Vi  jf  Tk-ww,  It.  2'>7. 

QliV  .  *,   IT,    li,  W. 

V.  341. 
La  Kbf- 


ol. 
Quix 

di: 


n,  Ul.  3flJ» 

.    cf,  ,%  — 

■  lice 


of  thin  muiiuic«,  li).  3l!6. 

Babelabs  hto  Paniacniel,  1.  1S9— worki 
of.  ?till  burp  lattouoce  with  tha  public, 
li.  Satt;  It.  317. 
Bw&n,  French  poet,  Ui.  2S7,  2gL 
{Uc1u(>,  Jtsun,  hill  iBMtary  at  Port  RajAl, 
It.  35,  MOM— tnigiMUe*  of,  23D,  344  — 
Lw  rr6ni5  Ennr«ml»,  244  —  .^IrXfindm, 

2-lS  '''         \-:''  r     ■       ,TiUi- 

eu  -+8 


.ri- 

"'^ 

■j-.ki  —  Doam.y  or  lilt 
romedy  of  i«*  Plal- 
laau!  ds  IMiTignA  on. 


it.' 
di>i.. 

2&;,  Ji.-.". 

]Urx>w,  Autl-TrlDlbiriiui  nciidi'in;  »t,  It. 86. 
Badbrrt,  Poach njilnii,  qaotatloiw  \ij,  (.  47, 

note  '. 
B»d»iTil,  l^nce,  prints  the  Polinh  Temltm 

of  the  S<riptiire«,  li.  104. 
lUiTiiellc,  Rorghlno,  Iroatim  on  Mintluf 

by,  il.  282- 
BjtRwIic  d'lTrblDO,  I.  372. 
Rjilinoudl.  John  Bnptlsta,  thepHntxr,  IL 

339.     The  flnt  Itttlian  trawber  of  tb. 

brov,  I.  203  —  Pt-raic  Rtanumr  br,  IU, 

429 
Ttalnaldufl,  Annulfi  of  BaronloA  cootinuM 

by,  ii.  100. 
Italiibov,  thmrT  of  th«,  uid  sipbiiutlcn 

of  Uie  outer  \ioir,  iii.  4^>9. 
RkIdoUk,   Dr.  John.  11.  92.  142,  nntn  — 

character  of,  by  Wood  and  otbem,  02, 

Hole  '. 
RiJriKh,  6ir  Wnltor,  li.  SSI,  803;   IR.  Ifi) 

—  his  Uictory  of  the  W'arlrl,  857;   ir 

2UH  —  the  Meniuld  Clab  ntablUird  by 

111.  8f»«. 
Valpli  Rn}'«ter  Doyatar,  phvy  of,  I.  4S7 ;  H 
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BAKBOUILIJT. 

BambDuUh^  MvrqoiM  de,  Ctfbmioe  ^ 
,ViTcaiie,  and  liir  dsnghier  JuHa  d'An- 
nmics,  oelcbntted  Utenry  aodety  0(1 
Si.  846— the  Uttel  de,  a  ate^^y  eoteii^ 
M6,8n;  iT.a5e,806. 

^lanuieaiai  da  Piado,  pbilologjr  o^  ii. 
867. 

JUmtu,  Pet«r,  U»  Greek  Enimiiar,  it.  29 : 

ir.  IS— u«  logte,  i.  m,  see,  wo;  u. 

121;  iiL  12;  ir.  66— tba  Jtamtati,  iU. 

16.  

Banlnsio.tnTeb  edited  111,  LSn,4M;  iL 

MO,  ah. 

Bsnke,  Oeiman  Ustoriui,  fl.  248,  not*  >— 

Ub  Bistoiy  of  the  BefoimattoD,  i.  801, 

note. 
B^ihad  of  Toltem,  anUqnar;,  1.  SU ;  U. 

66. 
BapheOnK,  hb  Anbtclexicon,  Hi  428. 
Rapin,  Nicolas,  Latin  poeti-y  of,  il.  286; 

til.  266,  nou — extolled  the  disputations 

of  ttie  schools,  It.  68 — Imitttloii  of  Uo- 

Tace  b;,  U.  218. 
Bapin,  'Rtni,  merit  of  bis  Latin  poem  on 

Oaidens,  It.  241 — on  Kloquence  and 

PoeCrjr,  287 — his  PanUels  of  the  Great 

If  en  «  Antiquity,  it. 
,Baawolf;  the  Gennaa  natmsUst,  11.  831, 

note*. 
Banllliie,  T^  andent  Ijitin  song  quoted 

from,  i.  46,  note  >, 
Bawler's  LUe  of  liord  Bacon,  BL  82,  nott, 

88. 
Bay,   his   OrnitholoEy,  and   Qistoiy  of 

fishee,  It.  826  —  Synopsis  of  Quadm- 

peds,  ib.  —  Ulstoria  Plsntarmn,  &c., 

881) — geological  observatioas  of,  336, 

887. 
Raymond  of  Toulouse,  his  letter  to  Heniy 

III.,  i.  78. 
Baynooard,  H.,  liis  Choix  des  PoSsies  des 

Tronbadoun,  i.  42,  86 — on  the  Pro- 

Ten^al  or  Bomance  languafi^,  44-60, 66, 

n»te  < — on  Portuguese  lyric  poetry,  238 
-ditlcitans  of,  on  the  Aiaucana  of  £r- 

ciUa,  U.  208. 
Keel,  St.,  vorks  of,  !v.  62. 
Realists,  disputations  of  the,  1.  41,  195 ; 

iU.  14. 
Beeson,  human,  on,  I.  210;  W.  102, 112, 

161. 
Rrasonlng, art  ot;  Hoblies  on  the,  ill.  118, 

note',  117.    See  "Logic." 
Rebulgo,  Mingo,  pastorals  of,  ii.  246. 
Recitallve    suggested   by   Klnuccinl,   D. 

249. 
Becord,  Bobert,  Whetstone  of  Wit  by,  11. 

812. 
R«di,  his  pbikeophy.  Hi.  837 — sonnets  of. 

and  ode,  Bacco  in   Trwcana,  It.  214 

—  Ills  correspondence,  276  —  socilogy  of, 

327. 
IK*™*",   Dr.,   character  of,   1.  346 — a 

tator  of  repute  at  Cambridge,  11.  47, 


BKOKTEB. 

BeformaHon,  the  origin  of,  1. 299- spM- 
at,  i.  876 ;  fl.  186,  SW— its  tenets,  41S 

—  its  eOects  on  learning,  1.  806,  389, 
840— on  printlDg.  268— tta  pragTessfa 
Germany  and  Switierland,  351  — aliena. 
Bon  of  eccleBiastical  revenues  to  the 
state,  862 — expulsion  fhim  the  con- 
Tents,  ib. — revolutionaty  excitement 
853,361;  11.136— growth  offanaticisni. 
1.  868  — its  appeal  to  the  ign<R«nt,  861 

—  active  part  taken  by  women,  to.  ~^ 
parallel  between  those  times  and  the 
present,  ib.  —  differences  among  the  re* 
fbrmers,  368 — its  spread  in  Bngland, 
864— in  Italy,  366,  866— in  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  801,  802,  851— m 
Spain  and  Low  Countries,  869 — perse- 
cutions by  the  Inquisition,  ib.  —  order 
of  the  Jesuits,  t6.  870  —  character  of 
Luther  and  his  writings,  871-378 —  theo- 
logical writings  of  the  period,  874,  375 

—  the  contrOTorsies  of  the  leformers, 
376 — the  principle  of  Protestantism, 
377  —  the  passions  instrumental  in  es- 
tablishing the  Relbrmation,  878  —  the 
mischiefii  arising  fh>m  the  abandonment 
of  the  right  of  fire  inquiry,  878 — con- 
troversies of  Oatliollc  and  Protestant 
churchmen,  ii.  390  —  defections  to  Ot- 
tholicism,  892, 393  —  interference  of  the 
civil  power  with,  i.  851 ;  ii.  422,  423— 
Confessionof  Augsburg,  1.356;  ii.66 — 

—  controversies  of  the  chief  reformers, 
1.  856,  e(  seg. — dispute  between  the 
Swiss  reformers  and  Lnther,  863  — If* 
progress,  11. 66 — the  Rpfonnatlo  Ijegimi 
Kccleslasticarum,  under  ]<Mward  VI., 
42 —  Protestants  of  France,  their  con- 
tawrersy  with  the  Oallioan  Church.  It 
28-33  — wriUngs  of  the  Ohurch-of- 
Bngland  divines  against  the  doctrines 
of  Rome,  38.  34  —  re-action  in  favor  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  in  Italy  and  iipain, 
ii.  69,  71,  390  —  the  Formula  Concordiss 
of  the  Lutheran  churciies,  81,  401,  4i>3 

—  Church  of  England,  the  'rhirt3-uine 
Articles,  88,  note  >  —  the  Uigh-churcb 
party,  403.  See  "  Luther,"  "  Calvin," 
'•  Melanchthon,"  "Zwlngle,"  &c. 

Beftactlon  suggested  as  the  causfe  of  pris 

matlc  division  of  colors,  ill.  403  —  law 

of,  406. 
Regicide.    See  "  Tvrannicide." 
Begio,  works  of,  1.  188. 
R^omontanns,    the    mathematician,    i. 

171. 198,  227— his  treatise  on  triangles, 

448,449 
Regin,  Jean  Silvain,  his  Syst^mede  la  Phi- 

Insophie.  iv.  80,  note  »,'  81,  note. 
Regius,  professor  of  medicine  at  Utrecht, 

Hi.  98. 
Bcgnard,  dramatic  author,  ii.  260  —  hie 

Le  Joueur,  iv.  2ti2  —  Le  Legatalre,  26£ 

—  Les  Menerlmies,  ib. 
Begnier,  satires  of,  ill.  287. 
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OXtUlAltaAL. 
ftebatrail,  Uie,  >  ntlre  b;  tha  Saka  of 

iltickittgtiiixi],  IT.  drt2. 
Rci.l  a  tMyt,  ili.  78,  (loM  »,  W.  87— hli 
wilmadTenloo   od   liiiMvta,   Ut  81, 

Kdludaer,  Uw,  Alhcrdin  on.  II.  828. 
BeliHwliu,  a  l^\'  n,  Vuis  Leo- 

tiODIK  of^  ii.  ' 

binold,  J'ruwiH.  >  318. 

ttrlnpeu,  the,  piuv  <.i,iv,  •<{>. 

lUliBlD  M»Ucl  of  Sir  X.  Bnmtui,  fli.  151, 

RfUeion,  natunl,  oq,  i.  210— bjr  liord  Ra- 
eou,  iU.  4-t  — on  Ita  Uiwf,  1.  i)Se  — In- 
fliipnp*  of  ?*«^nn,  210  —  IM  Innatiuce 

in.  27 
I  i.ins, 

li.    >i;  .-C>Dd 

|llllU<-<  .L'.l    of 

tlie  I'!  itiOTia 

9t  L'Uii-;,...,,  ...   ,,  —  by 

Buet,  61—1.  11.  !<*>,  42!}, 

CM,  425 —  !•  :  !-<n<  partieit 

^..i.ri.f  Li-  i;., .,.,,..,,  .,.!,  ^  ,i,.if  —  anj  by 
I  I  —  iwiitj*OT(tr*y   on  graro 

I  ilO  —  njUjpoun  oplolriuj 

li ...di  centarj'.i-  IGO  —  litidtl- 

Kl  wriu-n*,  ii.  101  —  relittious   Colem- 

Itloii,  niDiarks  of  .Itfttiaiy  T«vlop,  4:i&- 

m  —  Uieury  of  Uiililxw  on  rrligloa,  Ui. 

126.      S«>   "  lioioo,"   "  ilefonuaciOD,'' 

"  l*roU»tonts." 

Reliisloufi  perKcatioa  of  tbasixteesth  ccn- 
turv,  II.  423. 

llcaiatutnuitii,  the,  U.  414 ;  It.  88, 41.  Sea 
*'  .VrmiiiiiiDB." 

BciiuuAnl  on  Uw  (taleof  iMtrniiiKliiItal;, 
a.  ♦3.  ni-ite*. 

Kepnxlurtion,  nnlmal.  It.  340. 

BspubUo  of  Uoiiin,  iuikl.vid«  of,  U.  160-164. 

BiipiibUca,  00  Uieiuntitutiousof,  It.  lUO- 

m. 

Ki»etiilp,  Garcia  d«,    Liifcln  grammar  of, 

i.  isai. 

BetinpecUTo  IteTJew  In  Alcnuui,  U.  SI6, 
finlf  ». 

tutu,  Cnnllnni  iIc,  Memoir*  of,  It.  8'HI. 

lUuclillii,  i  21ii  —  cJihiilhUc  phiJuwpliy  of, 

with  iUi^  inniiki*, 

i~;inil  iirqnln'mcnt* 

.  !        -  l:i  —  lAtiu  plii^B  of, 

'Jli'.i. 

lU-tvliition,  aiKomnita  foanduil  on,  It. 
\!A,  156. 

Rcvttls,  niiuter  of  the,  dutin*  of,  U.  'Ji'3 ; 
m.281. 

M>'T(<nau.  public,  Dodin  on,  U.  161. 

IUtIwh,  thu  tlmt,  the  .lonriinl  duii  S^'iiTanii, 
It.  291  —  Ihi'  Meiviini  llr.li.iil,  292  — 
Bnrle'ii  NnDVrllv;  d»  la  ttrpiililliiiii'  dm 
I*itrr«,  2fi3,  284  —  Iji  <.'liw>  llibllu- 
iti'iHie  Cuivervelle,  I'ti, —  llio  Li'I|it.io 
At  (^.  fb.  —  [taliiiii  joiinio]*,  r/t,  —  M«r- 
«ui«  tevunt,  Id.  — ICiiglUli  UeTlewa,  ii. 


ReHiu,  tha  thDol(«ian,  111.  89. 
Il«T(ilutkiu,  Bodin  on  tha  raosM  tt,  D 

167. 
K«yDi>rd  the  Poaa,  Caztao'<  Hbtona  oL 

1. 149. 
RtavCictu,  Joachim,  miJliematklaii,  I  461 

U.  817. 
Bbiwde,  Hortui  tndlcui  tbUbuicdit  of 

It.  8S6. 
Bhcdms,  Vnlgato  of,  trannlntlon  of  Koil 

Tcatainent  tnm,  DJ  Snglioh  Cbthulica 

in  U8S,  B.  104. 
Rbonanuj  BeaCiu,  i.  391,  nolt,  356,  8M, 

note  '. 
RlieoUb  acadcmj,  Cbe,  I.  218. 
JIbetoric  of  CaMiodorun,  i.  27,  note. 
Rhtitoric,  Fouqueliu'a  trvati/ie  oi»,  II  SOO 

—  WUion'6,  aoi  —  Coxa,  i.  «0  ,  ii. 
301. 

RbcHilxlaOj,  Cieliufl.   LortiouiMi  Antiquia 

of,  i.  276,  381 ;  it.  20,  5A. 
RJjixlomaun,  btureniv,  irorki  of,  11.28. 34, 

134  —  Ida   Life  of  Luther,  84  -  Unck 

rvnef-  of,  ib 
Rhrme.  Liitin,  Orl|nn  of,  I.  tS  —  EoRlbih, 

Uaacovon'i   Notct    on  InMructiun,   U. 

801. 
Rlbcyro,  Poriu^e^  pastoral  |>oct,  I.  41& 

—  hiJ  Diana  of  Jlontciuavur,  ib. 
Kicd,  the  Jesuit,  TthtoU  Iu  Oilda  by,  iil. 

42S, 
RkrobonI,  Hist,  da  TbdlCr*  lUllcu,  111. 

271. 
Kk-hnrd  11,,  detbroseoiuit  of,  U.  140, 
nichanl  III.,  floycn  In    the  llnie  of,  I 

435. 
Rlchnrd,  Diiko  nf  Y.iik.  nl/ii  .if  ii.  260. 
KU'lii'tot,  Illri 
Rli'ljellen,   (_.■  "  metl  of 

Iwiriiitiir.  :■  ir.  2S2 

—  ."!■■  "O 
Chi!  ^t 
tbL'  '  j> 
of,  Zlb  ,  »c^;  idMi  if.  I'h,  k- 
poii  t«ti-cninl  by,  iil.  71  .i 

RJcbor,    bin    work   on    tht  .  l    ,,| 

power,  U.  3*1. 
RIpiNlt,  or  iUgalUn*,  Frd<4i  cime,   IL 

Rirnu-cliil,  OttuTio.  ftijgosto  llie  tilia  of 

ISivitatho,  li.  249. 
Kirdla,  adTi-iitores  iif,  It-  310.  notf. 
Klvi'T)'.    Uird,   hl>  Oicb  of  riiUuMinliaia, 

1.  IBS. 
Klrnt,  (.VlTlnlrt  writj-r,  II.  486. 
KivliiiiK.  bin  ltr>i  Ilrrburiiii,  It.  331. 
Rjrnll   Annuuian  dlctiooarv  eoiiibUtJ  by, 

UI.  429. 
Tloridfi,  Koinao,  hl-torj-  of,  11.  870. 
llohri't,  Kititf  of  Napkai,  a  patron  ot  P^ 

Immii,  I.  100. 
Kotii<rt«<>D,  Dr.,  rvaiarlu  of,  |.  28,  noH  ■ 

80.  322. 
lUili'nal,  Fmnfb  mathfinatirlatt,  il.  834 

4IH. 
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Reblaon,  woika  of,  Bi.  78. 

BobortelloB,  philological  mnrk  of,  U.  81, 
40,  66  —  bis  controTeiSf  with  Sigonlus, 
61,  nott  —  on  military  changes,  60. 

Rocco,  Italian  dramatUt,  iii.  2i2,  437. 

Bachefi)iv»ult,  Duo  de  la,  his  Maxima,  iii. 
124,869;  iv.  172. 

Rochester,  Earl  of,  poems  of,  Ir.  284,  239. 

Rodolph  II.  of  Austria  persecutes  the  Pro- 
testants, U.  74. 

Roger,  the  Jesuit,  TnralB  of.  Hi.  429. 

Rogers,  his  Anatomy  of  the  Hind,  ii.  66. 

Rogers,  Hr.,  bis  poem  of  Italy,  i.  190, 
note  1. 

Btjas,  f emando  de,  Spanish  dramatist, 
1.967. 

Rollenhagen,  the  Froschmanseler  of,  U. 
215. 

RoHocIc,  Hercules,  poem  by,  U.  242. 

Romaic,  or  modem  Bnek,  origin  o^  1. 
118. 

Romance,  its  general  tone,  1.  148 — in- 
fluenced the  manners  of  the  middle 
Sfpes,  146  —  the  oldest,  Tristan  of  I«o- 
iKds,  148,  note  ' — Romance  or  Proven- 
j^ language,  i.  48,  68,  66;  il.267;  iii. 
282 — writras  of,  Spanish  and  Moorish, 
I.  242;  U.  207,  805;  m.  229,  863  — 
French,  i.  62,  63;  ill.  369;  ir.  808— 
heroic,  ill.  869;  It.  308— of  chlTalry, 
t  488:  U.  807  — of  Italy,  281— Eng- 
Bsh.  289 ;  ir.  812— pastoral,  1.  268;  iii. 
869. 

Rome,  oniTerdty  or  gymnasium  of,  i.  278 

—  the  city  sacked  by  Bourbon,  826 — 
library  of  the  Vatican,  11.  847  —  works 
of  Cicero,  Dionysius,  Oellius,  OrseTins, 
Gmchius,  Livy,  Hauutlus,  Nlebuhr, 
Panvinius,  Pomponlus  Lsetus,  Robor- 
tellus,  SlgoniuSj  &c.,  &c.,  on  its  Itls- 
tory  and  antiquities,  ii.  56-62 — Poggio's 
ohserrations  on  the  ruins  of,  i.  WS  — 
Jurisprudence  of,  ii.  171 ;  iii.  176-188, 
218;  iv.  168,  208-210  — Leibnitz  on  the 
laws  of,  208 — modem  poets  of,  211  — 
OhuTch  of.  1. 29T,  299 ;  u.  66,  389— ori- 
gin of  the  Reformation,  i.  298  —  contio- 
Tersy  on  the  Papal  power,  ii.  94,  389  : 
!t.  24  — discipline  of  the  clergy,  H.  76 
— books  prohibited  by  the  church,  864 

—  religious  treatises  of  the  church.  440. 
See  "  Latin,"  "  Learning,"  "  Reforma- 
tion," be. 

Bondelet,  Ichthyology  of,  ii.  828. 
Bonsard,  Herre,  poetry  of.  ii.  210,  800 ; 

iii.  ^,288,  248;  It.  219. 
Roquefort,  his  Qlos.salrG  de  la  Langne  Ro- 

mane,  1. 46.  note  ' — Etat  de  la  Poisie 

Fran^iise,  56. 
Rosa,  SalTator,  satires  of,  It.  214. 
Boeeelin,  theories  of,  1.  36,  41, 195. 
Boscoe,  William,  his  criticism  on  poetical 

prose,  i.  108,  note  >,  269,  note  — obliga- 

Skns  to,  278,  note  <— his  Leo  X.,  iSl, 

IMI«>,  460,  dots* 


BAOr.   . 

RoKommOD,  Eari  of,  poems  by,  ir.  28B. 
Rose,  or  Roeaccns,  De  Justi  Reipnblicae  la 

Reges  Potestate,  ii.  142,  note;  iii.  165. 
Rosen,  Dr.,  Arabian  ali(ebra  translated  by 

ii  312,  note  K 
Rosicrueian  society,  iii.  153.  428. 
Rosmunda,  tragedy  of,  1.  273.  274. 
liossi,  or  Erythneus,  coUectiona  of,  fl.  13, 

note  '  —  criticisms  of,  iii.  166- 
Rota,  Bernardino,  poetry  of,  ii.  186. 
Rothman,  the  geometrician,  ii.  818. 
Rotrou,  plavs  of,  iii.  282  and  note '—Wia- 

ceslas  of,  289. 
Rousseau's  Contrat  Social,  ill.  213. 
Routh,  Dr.,  Beligiosss  Sacro  of,  1.  86. 
Rowley,  dramatic  works  of,  iii.  384. 
Rowley,  Thomas,  poems   attributed   t*, 

Rozana,  Latin  tragedy  by  Alabaster,  Ii] 

268  and  note. 
Boy,  Oeneral,    his  Military  AnUqnIties, 

&c.,  U.  60,  note  K 
Royal  king  and  Loyal  Subject,  play  of,  lit 

815. 
Royal  Society  of  London,  iii.  72  —  the 

Philosophical  Transactions  of,  iT.  818, 

320,  834,  886. 
Rnarus,  Epistles  of,  Q.  418. 
Aubbi,  the  Pamaso  ItaUano  of,  ii.  184 ; 

iU.222. 
Rubens,  Albert,  on  the  Roman  costume, 

iT.  20.      - 
Rncellal,  Rosmunda  of,  i.  278,  274  — the 

Bees  of,  an  hnitation  of  Yiij^ra  Fourth 

Qeorgic,  414. 
Rudbeck,  Olaus,  on  the  Lacteals,  iii.  428. 
Rue,  De  la,  t.  46,  note  >,  67,  note  > 
Rueda,  Lope  de,  Smnish  plays  of,  i.  4S2. 
Rnel,  John,  i.  338 — Ids  translation  of 

Dioscorides  on  botany,  460  —  De  Na 

tur^  Stirpiom,  ib. 
Ruhnkenius,  his  praise  of  Horetos,  ii.  19, 

88. 
Rule  a  Wife  and  have  a  Wife,  Hi.  820. 
Rumphius,   Herbarium   Amboinense   oC 

It.  835. 
RusseU,  Lady,  ii.  58. 
Russell,  poems  of,  ii.  201,  note  *. 
Ruteboeuf,  the  poet,  i.  66. 
Rutgersius,  Tariie  Lectlones  of.  Ii.  366. 
Ruyseh,  Dutch  physician,  art  of  i^Jectini 

anatomical  preparations  perfected  by, 

It.  140. 
Bymec,  remarks  of,  on  tragedy,  It.  808. 

SaaTedra,  a  political  moralist,  IH  161 

Sabellian  tenets,  1.  868. 

Sabiniis,  Oeorge,  a  Latin  poet,  ii.  289. 

Sacchetti,  Italian  nOTelist,  1. 175. 

Sachs,  Ibuae,  German  diamstto  poet    i, 

814. 419,  484,  and  note  '. 
Sackville's  Induction  to  the  Hlmnr  of 

Magistrates,  Ii.  217, 262 — bis  Cknrbodua 

262. 
Saey,  H.  de,  Trench  author,  It.  n. 
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BAD  SnCIMIE&O. 

IhI  Sliepberd  ol  Ben  JonMa,  Ul.  2SS,  SGI, 

Siitf. 
BiuUor,  ^r  R&lp'i,«iuliiuav  of,  to  ScatUnd, 

I.  3«. 

&ulol<'t,  riiritinnl,n>putntionor.I.2r2,336, 
nutf ;  U.  Jf74  —  obnervutioiis  of,  L  417, 
nnu.  429,  442.  ni>l<  >,  46t}  — tih  daslra 
fur  n*tnnn,  il.  76. 

bkjitt  lleuvf ,  BulixUima  of,  from  Roosard, 

II,  an.wotf". 

Bklut  Ileal,  till  AbM  da,  W.  EH,  nctr, 

848. 
Biintr  M»rth«,  or  Saminiu^hikniu,  Latin 

{x»l,  ti.  241 ;  iT.  241. 
fttliiuiuTU-a,   University  of,  1.41 — lecture* 

al,  b.v  U'brUu.  1*4,  Iflii. 
Ktlio,  .St.  FnuiiLx  di!,  wrkilnjc*  of,  M.  441 
8iUH.  ItaUou  pwit,  iU.  'la,  2i!8,  34I-,  ir. 
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Hhlbubiirjr,  John  of.  IlisUir;  of,  1. 2R,  noh  >, 

»'.  «f.r-  ■.  M.  Ii»5  — learning  of,  U3,  US 

8ii:i  ;.in  of  trmtlsefi,  H  56. 

Sn'-i'  ^>  iblblic*  tho  fint  rvTiew, 

Mliint,  Inflaowe  of,  II.  8S«. 

Hiiliu  i-iiiK.  rtimii,.,  cTuillrJoD  and   norta 

"'  ■-"'  —  h]a  riiiilanic   Exerrl- 

■  ithcr    wcirkj,  3n8  —  Dn 

I'  I  'ii-.'t.   o'^  —  coutroveTBy 

»ini  Aii  ■      •     ,  iv.  9. 

Balulatn.  •  r,|i,  1.  113, 

miu  '•—  Miiiigbi  tbe 

foiirti>«>ritli  'Tuftirv,  li'l,  /?.»(/  » 
RalvnUir  UiiHii.  miti---  of,  iv.  214. 
&ilTltuiiV    Anlniuliam    A(ia:itlUiim    n]»- 

torift,  11.  328. 
Salviati,    liin   nttark    on  Tbsbo,  ratlUad 

1/Irifiirlll;.tn,  II.  2»it. 
Biilii  I'V.  ill.  221. 

Hai  '  iirli,  Ilu',  Hi.  426. 

Sair  i  LMl  ;  iv.  LMI. 

Hun  niiui,  1.  53. 

Btii.  imd  iloctrine  of, 

i  I    143. 

Sani-n-it,  .\n  lii'h.!M>|..   liia  Vut  Pni.4eiitl- 

natus,  Iv.  40.  unil  nntf. 
Rmrtitti.  prnnimnr  "f.  11.  30.  87;  5t.  12. 

8»n.  :  .  .'tali™.  HI.  424. 

ib<  .loliit,  m.  la. 

S^uiuii-vir".  till'  lt;iliitn  poot,  exr«1!Ant 
Ki>iilii.H  of,  1.  2ia,  418  —  LiiUn  \ioHTy  of, 
4'J7,  '128;    li.  204;  1».  241  —  Airadi* 

-r,  i.  aiiS),  4i*> :  11.  aoji. 

^Aii^ijii,  NirolM,  Ilia  nui|i«.  Iv.  344. 
Siiiitiui.  or  tjuntoliuji,  Win   poetrr  of, 
iv.  243.  i~-   J      . 

Smitia,  De,  ocnnnmlAt,  lit.  1Q4 
8A|ipho.    tnuuluted    b;   MadnniB  Daclar, 

Ir.  la. 

SaiwMna  of  Spiiln,  I.  53  —  ohllj^tSnoa  of 

Buropa  to,  12U —  reflni-ment  of.  213, 
Bar'>ieunkl  poet  of  I'ulnn J.  iil.  a6f),  nott. 
BwbleTiiu,  UUd  poet,  111.  204,  206. 


BOBOLASnC  PirrtliSOFIIT. 

SftrpI,   Father  Pan).  .  i—tli 

ncvouul  nf  tbe  v  .In,  SSS, 

not§  '  —  liiB  muiiU...  =:.  ..kiim,884; 
Ul.  417  —  lilK  rellgiuua  teueU,  U.  185. 
See  »<&,  nolr  «. 

il,.rn„il>     Kr..n,.b  flfttt,  111.238. 

^  :  )ind  Pn>i;ns»  uf,  hy  Dtydcu 


il.  i«ii. 


-AlDia^itf 


1.1. 
..  |iK>t<s«t«d  In,  1.  300. 
..ir..|  in  l&SI),  ii.  *H. 
(DODiu  comedy 

S<  ■  nt  ?<lio1iTr,  il. 

la,«,  10,  i42-  ii  -fl 

—  Julian  jtcritM]   i;  .«« 
Srallgi'raiirt.  44,  1-''  ■•. 

aa), ««(f »;  iv.zi'T— li ;•  i- 

aliiii  OD,  II.  44,  nnc  —  1  ■•  •" 

Timipnruui  of,  (13  ;   11.  37: 
Icdgr  of  .\rablr.  33U  ;    .i  mi 

poetry  of.  11.  24ff,  itolr  n 

(■f    111-    <'\vii    Iciintln;^,    ■'. 

-  .^i-ati(jers,  il,  2i,  nor*  *, 

"J.r.   1.  32);    II    44  — 
111.  ■  cii  — UW 

Pm'  rive    of, 

agiiln-  •  ■  -  .1 

Scaiidiiinvi,!,  ■■!,    I,    33,  fiO, 

Ml/If  —  let'i" 
Sciipiila,    lii.^    :'  "f  8tr]iln^f,i<'ii 

ThesiHiruifi.  ii,  "JT  -  ' 

—  oplhii'tw  ou  tin 

Scanitiu'iiii  A<|uibuu  ,,  .  '     ,  i;^, 

1.  2S9,  291. 
SciUTtHi.  Abb£,  the  K«inii»n   Uomlquc  of, 

It.  am. 
Sccpticiem  In  tbo  tulJdle  afees,  t.  1&7. 
SclntlTtT,  Pvtvr,  Ilia  liivcntioBS  In  priQling, 

?■■  .  ■•  ■•     i  ■   ni.  2(55. 

It,  optinl  dbenT4rt« 


^.  ..'.lit   tio- 

niiT^    «:i.|,-  -'    uiMiU'd  «1|U| 

liiMiiiiltv.  i  ' 

Soli lojicl,  Willi.,  nf  OnlJCTOn, 

iil.  27?  —  hi*  <-n-i  .  ■    \-|iciirip, 

21W,  .Tif),  313  —  1!.  J  Mo. 

I!At».  Iv.  'SA. 
P,'.     ■"    ■■     "    ,"-    .<i-.rvuui.>ii^,.'i,  11  W  — 

^                                  'iv,  Ita    tlnv    dalWtt, 


884. 
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iCBOLABTIO  TBBATIBSS. 

•  Aaliwtletraatl«,ii.lQt.     8ee  "  PhOno- 

phv.'" 
8Fbonl»,  mlhodral  and  eannntual,  andcr 
Oiarieiiiiifftiu  and  \i\a  lUcceaMrs,  and 
ttuir  bt'Dtftciiil  cfliL'i'tA,  i.  flO.  note  ■  — 
tutc  of  Knirlir<h  m'IiooIh  In  tlici  ttnic  of 
Henry  VKI.,  34(5  —  KuKlish  lastitutionii 
an  J  rv(culfvtio(iR  nf,  \n  the  r**lgn  of  Klfni' 
Iwth,  ii.W  — uiodeofteachiuitin.l.SSl 

—  of  S*'h«I.*tfiiIt.  3lui).stvr,  Kuiuiorich, 
108,  1(H.  217  — llidiiB,  819  i  11.  lOU  — 
In  i;<.Tniiiiiy,  I.  126,  »40. 

iolpriw,  rtaJe  of,   1.  «8;   HI.  877  — Lord 

Bncon,  Ue  Atii^t-nrU  :^ientiaruin,  84, 

<i  3'/.  — ll..i)ii(.8-»Chttrnif  UiiraaD,  U!J 

>  )br  tbe  adTUKODcnt  of, 

Bi-i  V.  .  i  ir, ponlmrendos of. fl. 870, 
372— tiU  lufuinia.  I'luiilfiiii,  870— bl« 
Judlrjum  lie  iit\\o  Ubttorlco,  tb.  —  bla 
grauitUBT,  870,  878 —  tcuiarks  oa  Lip< 
■im,  87. 

Beomful  Lodv,  play  of,  lit.  Hit)  and  n(*te, 

Bco«  Rfglnuld,  lilii  WfWovery  of  Witeh- 
craft,  B.  fil,  56,  102. 

ficot  of  S:oU&uTet,  l^tin  elegten  of.  Ui.  26S. 

Beotlnnd,  Diiuhar,  poet  oC  1.370— >tate 
of  cliutiiif-al  letu-iiing  In,  282 ;  II.  M  — 
tiirek  tMiiKht  in,  1.344  — IaIId  poeta 
of,  lU.  aw  —  CttlvlnUt!  of,  U.  148. 

8cDta  baliadK.  II.  22V  —  poeta,  £42. 

Srott.  illchacl,  prvtonda  to  tranalata  Aril- 
tntte.  I.  Ill,  Holf  >. 

Beott.  Sir  Walter,  ii.  •USt :  Hi.  374. 

Scoirf,  hla  Monan-hia  l^plipwiniiii.  ill.  874. 

ftrti^tiFh  tllnWt,  onclenC  poemfl  In  the,  L 
2,  '    ■: .     I'  '  .  KOIif. 

& '  '  hunicter  and  inQnenw  of 

I-  :  4"  -  Imrhnrous  cbar««- 

Wr  '■]'  ib..  nair  *;  li.  47. 

Beotn».  .1  I.  32,  l»fi. 

Jhrlptim-  ■  irinttd  Bible,  1.167 

—  t.raTi-l'itiiiiL>  r.f.  1H4  —  MliUrmBof  Ariua 
iMontanuB  U.  ll\3  — KtUlnpIc.  1.818  — 
I  AlraU  Folvfflol,  ib,  —  Antwerp  Poly- 
I  Mnt,  fl.  888  —  niKhopa'  Bible,  104  — 
iQiaidee,  i.  818  ;  il.  8%<,-  UI.  425  — Oaa- 
ItaUo,  U.  108— Clarlu»,  >*.  —  Compln- 
>l«»ian.l.S79;  11.338— Danish,  1.381 — 
'  £iiKli>ih,  11.  446— 'ISiidalcK,  i.  3>'>4,  880 

—  Duport'j  t|ansl»tIon.  It.  14  —  Kugllah 
JcommenEBtnrn  on.  11.437  —  (IcneTa,  by 
f  Oivi-nlalc.  104  —  (Siwk.  1.  818 ;  It.  14  — 
flk-brt-w,  1.818;  il.  830;  IU.42&— It^ 

I  881- Latin,  382:  H.  108  — 
nug,  I.  278.  292  — I'arirfan  Poly- 
iKlnt.  ill.  420:  It.  S42  —  I'aKulnnt.  il. 
Vi08  — I'ollah  traii'lation,  104- frptuk- 
Iflnt,  i4.  — 8<'l»voiitan,  i».  —  Samaritan 
I  fiMiMirnph,  Mi  42«  — .'ruiilfh,  II.  101  — 

.   .     „„-    ...   ....   ...„    ,;,  .,^^^  ^^ 

1  :   and 

,1      .  dtnn'a 

i**iv^i<ir,  IV  .vi;:  —  irjrr\ -Hipni  i.Mlitionii 
«f,  pruhlbltud  by  Huuia.'U.  8M. 


exxuAt,  BTBTor  or  PLAim. 

Scuderi,  MadmnoUelle  de,  Itentlc  nimanos 

of,  ill.  371,372;  It.  221,  308. 
Beaderv,  oborrraiioiui  oB  the  CM  of  Co1^ 

nciU'e  by,  Ul.  350. 
Saba,  AdfXKlatun  ( Ben),  U.  240. 
Sebonda,  Kalmond  do,  Natural  Theology 

of,  I.  164;  li.  13». 
Scckendorf  attorka  the  motlTM  of  Kt«» 

Diufl.  i.  868,  noU  ^  —  remarka  on  Luthrr 

by,  296. 
Sernndaa  Joannes,  Latin  poem  of,  L  429 ', 

11.242:   Ki.  %0. 
Bcdano.  hia  Parnaao  Eapafiol,  U.  196,  Xti ; 

m.  220. 
Peeneri,  Paolo,  feimona  tif,  Ir.  3T6. 
Svtati-  hlalory  by,  1.  466. 
8egnil5,  piutond  poetrr  of,  It,  2S1  —  hi* 

noTel.1.  310  — ScKTSJalana.  &c. ,  2l>7,  SUZ, 
Seguler,  Prwidrnt,  library  of,  UI.  486. 
SeicentijttI,  wrltora  of  tha  acTeuteeutJi  Cen- 
tury, iii.  221, 896. 
8eld«n,   Ui.  80(1  —  hU   tmtUe  De  Jure 

Katurali  jaxta  Il»bra««.  144,  145,  4'i7, 

428  — Tablc-Talk  of,  II.  487,  «(Mf  ';  111. 

146,  flotr,   Ufi  —  hia  contrtiTony    on 

fliiheriea,  187  —  ArUDdellaQ  Uarbloa  of, 

li.  876. 
Bclf-deAinnt,  right  nf.  111.  184;  It.  186. 
Selling.  Prior,  i  24(^  and  nnle  «. 
ecail-Pelaglan  U-tiels,  11.  411,  414. 
8en«»,  traKeditt  of,  Q.  268,  SG»,  8M- 

KplatliH  of.  III.  148. 
BenMtlon,  UohlwH'*  thaorr  of,  lU.  Uffi  — 

drAnitloD  of.  by  Matebnuietie.  It.  87. 
Svnuibllitr,  unlTurtial,  theory  of  Campa- 

nrlla,  ill.  10. 
Bcpiiltun-,  riKhta  of,  Orotiiu  on.  III.  197. 
Si'mflno  d'  Aiiulla,  Ilalian  pout,  k.  287, 

411. 
Si'ivnn,  Elbnbctta,  II.  185. 
8«r(^nil,  Mtltra  of.  In  LaUb,  <T.  340, 
Sorlio,    tnstlwi    on    perspecdn    by,    il. 

321- 
SvrmoiKi  of  the  rfxtwnth  century,  I.  8Tfi 

—  Kngllsh,  U.  438 ;  i».  68- lirouch,  68, 

66. 
Serrn,  Antonio,  on  the  meana  of  obtulnlni; 

money  without  mini^,  iii.  1H2  —  on  dftp 

trade  of  Venk*  by,  li. — on  commenHal 

exrhangc,  ib. 
Serretuti,  teneta  and  wc>rl(»  of,  I.  898  —  hl» 

TTork  De  Trlnltatin  Krmribud,  i4 —  put 

to  dralh  at  (leiirVB,  U.  84,  86,  hO,  niiM, 

424  and  nnt^  -  —  npi'onnt  of  liia  Cbrla 

tlimlanil  Ti'    "'■  .---afro  therein  on 

the  rin-iil  i  .  if»l,  I.  4fib  i   U, 

84,  85,  an  1  .17,418. 

Serritu.lr,  dont*'«rn'.  o.  ii)l. 
Sevrn    Ohampiona    of   Chrbtendoffi    by 

.lohnunn,  11.  809. 
B«vi)aic,  Mmlamo  de,  Letteta  pf,  It.  281  — 

bur  talunt,  ib.  —  want  of  MnMblHly  i4 

282,  mnlr. 
Periile  Dnirerdty,  kcturaa  at,  I.  IM 
BexuMi  ayaltan  cf  planta,  It.  8M. 
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DTDBZ. 


BRADWKLt. 

nai<n>n.  pliiTO  oC,  Ir.  2V3— Mllra  (ML,  by 
Drvik  n,  m. 

VeilUA  ilnd   All 


■um,  II 
Kl.it!  I- 


■OTOk 

SltfnnanA,   Emperor,   Uboratun  •• 

raK«<i  b;,  1.  117. 
Siiri^niinil  IIL,  pumcutianaf  I'rofa 
■A.  70. 

worlu  of,  I.  331 :  D.i0,o7— D* 

■UtioDO,     42  — nn     II...     A( I,.,, 

Ve  .liictt  Civiuni  a 

leoJlai,  68  — ou  niHi  _       ■_•, 

59. 
KUrriit«r'.i  tmBUtiaa  of  the  Onnt.lno,  nt 
lif.  .'^uiiuilnu,  b>  Du  Itartu,  U.  213^ 
:^  mncribed  Co,  222:  Hi.  2r>I>. 
ijaorg*,  Kboolniueor  of  (faan. 


Pin,  It.  46  — CritlakI  BkMqr.^ 
01,  842.  ■ 


-I 


IH,   iv.  - 

l.f,  111.  ■-, 

ld>  iwuiu-.  ii.  i:;i,  jii.  ;i.'.;  — jii.i..vm.ijt 

ol,  .lia  — liH  i.l.-.ujil.v  pf  st.i  Ir,  aiM — 
hii*  nf^'"^'^"'^".  ■^'-^'  ■'"'' — •■rili'*»  (ijui 

,-.  1  I.,  ii.,a»(i— 

3:  notf  («e 

.  .    Ir.  a70)  — 

n-iiiai'k.4  .'li  rfic  iii.nl>..  ni  (.[luUii^  tbo 

.    pnnt'n  tiiuii«,  11.  'A^  nuU  *. 

Rurp,  llitibiLnl,  .Mr.,  reiuftrlia  of.  It  901, 
»>■<»  ». 

SluriuoJi,  B*  OfflclU,  «to.,  It.  150. 

aiwplierd,  Ufii  of  I'oggio  by,  1.  1U3,  noM  >, 
117. 

Bbvph(.>r.l'8  KHl«niUr,  poem  ot  SpuiMr, 
II.  'Wf',  iTO 

Sli.r  ■  ■         if.  It.  ail. 

Bhii  '.  I.  'JM. 

Kbu  -     wurtu  of,  111.  3S1;  It. 

BiblUt,  ThomM,  the  .\rt  t'oiiUque  nf, 
I.  44&  —  bi<  IpUgnuia  of  JiaiipiJci, 
43i. 

Plduey,  Algnrnnn,  bla  Dlacounea  on  Oo- 
Tenknirnt,  tv.  li)S. 

H.IiM'v.  Sir  I'hllip.  "  >'^  "•*>.  283  — bin 
.Aiwulin,  2«»,  iU.  -139  — 

Di.r.'u.-e  ...f  I'l..  I,  2U0,  ;jiM 

—  A.>4truphfii   .;l.u ,    ,^  —  p4)eiu« 

of,  ill. ;  It.  &)i  —  bu  citiiKuni  of  tbe 
£ii).MI'<h  drani.t,  11.  20S  —  ebnnii'.ter  of 
blrt  prtjN.,  !2Hy. 

ililmiliM,  nlE<erTi>tlaiu  of,  and  their  chv 
ittL'tpr.  i,  43. 

SlBDoa,  «lw  Kool  of,  U.  300  -  lutroiutl  of, 

1 4r 


i',  ■ritiLUHii  uf,  i.  I'J;  111.  279. 3W, 

j.si'7/1. 

V  .  11.  U13,  !U7  — Iba  SUUne  Bibb 

..u«,  1.318.  421, 436. 
I. II  on,  11.  IfiT — QrotJns  on, 

'  '  JJistQi^  of  Uw  BdbnmUon,  I. 

'    nnlf.  ■. 
Sni.  iiu',    MatUd,   varies  oa  uicleut  lii> 

toriprioui  by,  11.  37.'>. 
9iiii>ikvluj,    (be     logiciua,     U.    dl    and 

noir   '. 
i^ltb,  prnfetmnr  lU  Caaibridgi^*  i.  3HI. 
Smith,  Ailnm.  mnark.:  .if,  IH.  ilfl.  217. 
■"■    !  •iiiKtricu*,   IU. 

178. 

- '. 
lUimiiw,  1).  art,  41S- 

■  ^'..  W  —  SuclnlauUm, 

4 1'..  4  iw  —  M  '   >. .  42. 

SiK-iiiii*.  Ifaii-i 
SociiMii",   !.n-.iii  .f  the  aect  vt 


I    ..r,  .  .fii(|u..!.i  uf  Uexiro  liy^ 
.^  I  liv  of,  Hi.  l-iH. 

it.::u-:ii4  — I'ViM. 

ton,  111.  aaa— of  -  .» i 

DnuuiuouJ    of    lU.itU.j. I.  ivu,    ^, 
of  tbe  Hirl  of  Stirling,  aatj — cuiutriie- 
tiuTi  of.  257,  no<e  *. 

f»....<..'T     I'-i --    ly    SB. 

:^  .  226, 232. 

I     It.  m.  '13. 

374  : 

sinQ.  li  a 
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BOOT.. 

8i>id,  DMrortM  on  Ih*  hmnnteriiiUtr  nt 
tbe,  Ui  ISS,  89— oil  cli«  mat  of.  «i&  — 
thMirj  of  QameaAi,  It.  ?2  —  Umla- 
lininchu,  90  — liocke,  137,  138. 

Bourn  KminJ,  tU«,  vaxly  poem,  U.  222. 

Souiu,  Manuet  F&riA  y,  fionoeU  of,  lU. 
231: 

Sdiiili,  I>r.,  aennou*  of.  It.  40,  fX). 

ifoathmuptoQ,  Lord,  friend  of  6hiiki>p«iu«, 
U.  270. 

douthi-rD,  hU  Fatal  Dljcovery,  It.  271  — 
Orooiiolso,  it), 

8011II1P.V,  Mr.,  Mr  ediMon  of  llHweK,  I.  315 

—  remnrks  of,  ii.  31 M) — edidoQ  of  poetJ 

^^'  'rl,  j"j<!inj  of.  U.  223. 

fS^'  BOTureigD  power,  tbe,  Ui. 

Spaiu,<lnunanr,  I.  260,  431;  H.  2)9:  HI. 
ZT3-281 ;  iT.  244  — poct»  aod  poetry  of, 

1.  aie,  4ifi-,  11.  i9»-ai.«i  lu.  '^a— baj- 

ladj,  i.  135  342:  ii.  iOT  — noMln  »nil 
ToniAiirM.  208.  STIG ;  tU.  229  jinti  notr  > ; 
It.  .TilT  —  1  .TviintHs,  111.  ai3  — .''iwnfcih 
and    I'  -  mmpowil,  i.  417  — 

DH'tir  'IK  14  —  prwe-writer* 

of,  iii.  ..-J  ^----  i'^'^t^  and  literati  of, 
I.  XH.  -mS  —  UniiUi  nml  tli«  .leeultif 
nf,  ii.  72  — lUirary  of  tlie  Kwiiridl  I'a- 
l«<-e,  34a,  nou  1  ;  lU.  428  —  of  Alrali 
aiiil  Sitltimaiioa,  Ii.  3-18  —  rcrWiU  nf 
Ut«nitui¥  In.  I.  1^')- Icanilni;  in.  339 

—  undpr  l>bllip  II.,  11.  63,  IMS  — tim 
IiKinirfiinn  of,  09,  3&t.  8oe  "  I'octry," 
"llnma." 

Spani.'!]  OonU«  of  tlciteber,  111.  314,  321, 

note. 
Rpuintipim,    Bxvkiel,   nanii.'TnnllcR   of,    ii. 

377;  It.  11,  21  —  his uilltiuD  uf  JuUau, 

8pM,  (]«rmnn  poet.  111.  240. 

Ppi-*M-h.  fiMMtuTi,  and  brute  iouodl,  com- 

■  .f«n,  iii.  413,  414. 
,-:  .  in  IWti,  111.  431. 

,<l"  ■  ..iT.v  of.  It.  2il2. 

i*l«cii'  IT,  Ih-  IxT^ibuft  llvhnrorum,  It.  843. 
jipeoer,  wri'iniliii  of,  It.  45. 
gpviiwT,   K>linuiiit.  ill?  H'hool  of  p/mfrry, 

UI.  244,  248- lil»  Siii'pbvril')!  Kalfn.lar, 
I  ii.  21U.  3112- bin  K.pitlinl.-iniliMii,  223  — 
I       llitf   l"ui'r.\   Quwii  of.  2.il)-237  —  com- 

porf*d  witb  Arli:iMlo.  2it2  —  bi»  Dialogue 

tipoii  tbi'  dt»t«  nf  Irclrtiid,  2111 
Spi'rtinti  iiiMTtitil,  III.-'  tniKrdy  tif  Raiuce, 

i.  4ai  —  (llnloRop*  of,  3,')5.  441. 
Splep'L,  Dutch  po^t,  bin  worfc»,  ill.  342. 
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tHfdud,  I.  213. 
Tiialno,  prlDclplM  of  bin  Italia  Ubenlik, 

i.  886, 414. 
TrUtan  of  LeonolK,  I.  14!!,  nolr  >. 
Trithamliu,  Aonalea  Qiniirglaniili  of,  t. 

166. 
TriTiam,  mode  of  education,  1. 2T,  <Mtt ' : 

U.  317. 
Troubadonn  and  ProTfm^'ftl  poftR,  !.  58. 
Troye,  Kwii.-i'  ■'  -  'i^  -^iren  d«,  of  Itooul 

le  F*Tt^-,  .xtoa,  L  178. 

Troth,  Inti  1  'O. 

Tnrpbo,  lir«  .v  ,,.,..,.-,..,  .,(.  I.  832. 
TubinKcn  monttrterj',  Uubrcw  biugbt  In, 

I.  2)je. 
Tululiu,    01)ijerratioii«    McdlciB    of;   Ul. 

Turamlnl,  De  liegibun,  II.  178. 
TurhorvUle,  po..ni»  of,  11.  2HI,  223. 
Turenne:,  Marahnl,  It.  29.  58. 
Iurl<1»li  9j>y,  tb.-,  ill.  161,  nett,-  It.  814- 

817  litid  "  ■■'" 
Turku,  Kr,  of  the,  Ul.  856  — 

tbcTur;  ,  lau. 

Tnrnubua,    ..    ^. tmiiiilatlona    of 

Orwk  ditwirj)   Into  iditlii,  II.  17  — bij 

AdTiTuim.  IS,  3l'*j  —  Jloritalgne'a  cUa- 

rwivr  of,  IS  —  ld«  ronutatloa,  24  —  biJ 

Etbic*  of  Arixlotle,  88. 
Tnruer,  Dr.,  bh  New  DorbaJ,   II.  890  — 

hla  Arium  I'nrcipiuirum  Uiatoria,  L 

401. 
Tnmer'a  Htetorr  of  England,  1.  27,  note  <, 

21>,  note  I    &,  nott  \  38,  HoU  >,  87, 

not*  >,  116,  nale  '. 
Tnrpln,  nnianc*  of  Charlmnagne  by,  I 

60,  nou  «,  140,  Rob  i. 
Toirerretiiata,  JoannM  da,  hla  Bxplanatii 

in  I'nltnriiim,  1, 172. 
Tnnan  lan^uafcc,  1.  4fi7- 
Two  NobU"  KInimiTO,  lU.  818,  naif  1. 
Tjcbo  Brolie,  niiinJiuiH  iivHtifiji  f>f.  II.  819 

<l  if^.  —  bl>  dkeoTsrv  aa  to  tbe  path  of 

fniiuita,aaO;  Ui.  880. 


TAn. 

Trmma,  Thomaa,  tcBiulatloni  br,  I  ICl' 
Tyndale'l    the    Brat   E-ieIUIi   ix»Iuii    <t 

the  ^ew  TttUuictit,  i.  mi,  380,  !HI 

noli  '. 
Tjrrwbltfa  obaermtloni  on  Ctaaueer,  I.  S3; 

note  ',  424. 
Twining  ou  tbe  Po«tle*  of  Ajrlrtotle,  D 

•jae. 

Tjraunii^lile,  writen  io  famr  of,  U.  110- 
144;  Ui.  164, 166. 

Ubaldl,  Qoldo,  geometrical  timtliw  of;  U 

821. 
Vilii ,  NlcbolM,  1 .  818. 487 — Us  coninly  of 

Bnlph  I{ni«t(-r  Pnwfcr,  487 ;  ii.  MW. 
tituc'iii.',  ••  .   ■              ■   ■    -,  1    100. 
Ulpian  ■■  :.  171. 

UudHr3ii.i  I         <-  on  the,  IT. 

M  —  l-<Dcku  M  ivNkv  uD  cue  ilunuui,  UBL 

146. 
nnluriaof,  PnU»b  and  Ci«nniui,  iv.  42 

So6«lilo"8orlnus." 
Uniretsal  laoguiuR,  on  a,  by  Salganio,  It 

121. 
Unlrcrml  Idsai,  qnesUon  of  the  reality  a< 

It.  112  —  how  formed,  i*. 
Unlvcreltiea,  oriKio  nf  thi;  tiMn»,  1.   88 

imw  » —of  Paris,  ffi  —  ltf  oi,r, .---:,  -rf 

ourly  protgamn,  87.88 —  A 

—  at  Cambridge,  89;    ii. 
burgh  and  Oiiuwow.il.  64,  ,>!,  — 
fort,  1.293  — UontpeUior,  i.  US,  ttait  »i 

—  Geimanv,  Ii.  8(j5  —  Oxfor.!,  I.  3^  ,  9,1 
847;  iU.  433— Plaa,  U.  34>1— WIttva 
bunt,  1  293  — of  Padiis,  i.  41 ;  U.  AVUi 
Hi.  14— of  ToulouM.  i.  as,  ni>u  >- 
dova  and  Graii'^'H  *  '?' —  i'',i>.i, 
nnlmriillloa,  U.  42  f  1 
Uydeo,  il.  347  — I'. 
at/Ml  t,  rt.  —  uf  Cop,-  f 
Mitrburi;,  t*/.  —  nf  ">  — 
of  Jena,  ib.  —  of  r                        ,_..r 

Balainanm,  ift.  —  oi  .1 -.  -  aLita 

of,    in   the   eoTonteentb   otntury,   IU* 
483. 

Orban  TTII.,  Matthal  Barberinl,  U,  938 ; 

III.  2«6,  206, !»). 
UrMno,  Franda,  Duxe  <if,  U.  60. 
Uriilnn,  boiue  of,  patrooi   of  InrntOB. 

1.  234. 
Tirsatuit  on  antlqiiitlei,  \t  30. 
Urfiinua,  Fulritu,  antlqitaiT,  11.  69. 
Uihcr,  ArcUbutaop,  U.  486, 437  —  firms  tiM 

library  of  Trinity  College,   DiiMin,  iil. 

486  — hlK  Anuiiii  of  iJi«  iil.J  Teatauieul, 

It.  22  — hi.-'  'll. 

Cfurj',  OcmrJ  tVi- 

Utopia  of  VIon-,  .    ■  -  origin  cf  th* 

word,  283,  tuiu  >. 

Taorina,  taiehar  at  Ozfiud  In  1149,  L  81^ 

note  I- 
Valllant,  wdtIi  on  medal*  by.  It.  21. 
Vair,  Dii.rriUdttUBaiittuiatylaof,  U.S 

m.361. 
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TtMti,  »  BpanlA  tokelior  cftlia  B«ft)imB- 

uon,  1.  acs. 

Tikntliilui  by  Tleb-her,  IH.  817. 
Valeriuitu,  D«  Inftlkltikte  Uttentoniin, 

i  Sib,  rn)U. 
Tklla,  Laurantlui,  vorks  and  criUclvnu 

•>f,  I.   161,  191,  201  — ■Uecrai  of,  ma  to 

the  three  buu?eiil}  witiieiaoii,  Ui.  Oi, 

note  '. 
Talle,  Pi«tn>  delU,  bb  tnreta,  Ui.  430- 
ViUl6«,  pamplilec  of,  againit  CbriAtbuxlty, 

li.  101. 
A'alnin,  BrDty,  phriolsgtckl  work!  of,  It. 

14. 
A'aii  Dale  on  nDrlvnt  nrnr1«,  It.  280. 
YHDbrugh,    Sii  J.,  dnuiiu  of,    iv.  2G2, 

276. 
Tan  Uclmoot,  chemlnt,  iii.  423 ;  It.  821. 
TaiiinI,  LurUlo,  bunit  at  Piiris,  ii.  413  — 

cbttrnrlcr  of  bU  writings  lA.  443. 
Tarrhi,  hwtory  by,  i.  465  —  bin  dialo^oK, 

or   Errolauo,    it.  29T — bia  pniiie  of 

Dant«  aboTO  Homer,  298. 
TurpnlUB,  S^ntaiia  Qriccie  Lingua  of,  I, 

385. 
ViiTiliu,  blotoHau,  It.  843. 
Vftrias    Lwtionen    of   Vlctorliia,  ii.  18  — 

Muretua,  19,  867  — llulger»lu«,  886  — 

Relnonuit,  ib. 
Variorum   editlou   of   the    clstsjcs,   Ir. 

12. 
ViiniU,  the  .4Datomia  of.  n.  388. 
Va«a,  QuttaTUf,  coufijcaica  occlMiaitlcal 

prop«rty,  I.  ,%2. 
Viuuui.  hl«  pulatiu|{!i  In  the  Blidm  Chapd, 

ii.  73. 
Viu«)ni'X,  lav-writer,  U.  179;  Ui.  U. 
Viuqulu*,  lU.  140. 
Vtuituiii,  de,  M.,  the  Scaligeroom  Becmida 

of,  ii.  87. 
VaCable,  profeesor  of  Hebrew,  I.  337. 
Vnlloan,  llbmry  n{,  i.  167,  408 1  U.  347. 
Vaugeliu,  M.  d«,  Itumiirlu  on  the  French 

langiiagi^  by,   lil.  Sol:    It.  288  — dir- 

tlonarr  edited  bv,  ill.  Sol. 
Vaumoriin),  De,  iii.  370. 
Vaux,  Mcholaa,  Lord,  poet,  1. 421,  ^ ;  U. 

21(>. 
Vega,  Garrlliimo  dela,  I.  416;  ii.  199. 
Vpi;a,  liopc  dL\  Spn»l.Hh  phiys  of,  II.  203, 

n.xc  K  »«>;  Iii.  21S,  274  — hi«  fertility 

and  rapidity  of  compuvition,  Ii.  251  — 

••'tfllli-ntion,  251  —  p"palttrity,  252  — 

(•<mir.(li«i.  2f>2  —  rragodlus,  253 — eplrit- 

I. .  .  iT,  338. 

\  .00,11.380. 

Vivi'i",  .•i.iiiciji  u»,  .bnelil  eootioood  by, 

.  2m  ;  ii.  2!M. 
VuiiiMiUftt.  bUtory  of  Spaaiab  pcctry  by 

li   201,2i.«. 
Vtfldelt,  Henry  of.l  RJ. 
feltbuvMii,  bv  Just!  et  Decod.  &o.,iT 

UO.' 
r«(lMeetloo  IntlpdBCei],  IH  419. 


Vtakt,  contMt  of  Pope  Paul  T.  with,  tt. 
8S3— republic  of,  I.  406;  It.  IDO,  198, 
note  '  —  ita  coaimerce  and  governuieut, 
ill  163— Academy  of,  U.3i>0—Ubiar;el 
of,  L4Ca. 

TcDDi,  tmiwlt  of,  oTcr  the  aun.  111.  398. 

Veracity,  PiiDenJorf  ou,  It.  I(i9. 

Verdter,  llitliotUouua  Fraamie*  by,  U, 
aui,  858. 

Tenaca,  Orcek  grammar  of,  1.  835  i   U 

Tergorio,  Peter  Paul,  an  early  Greek 
tnuuilator,  1. 117  —  hie  ptuuplitet  on  tiu 
Orbuiilo  Innnmomto,  865,  note. 

Verona,  Two  Ucntinucn  of,  li.  272. 

VertuoieD,  i'mncb,  ooUectioiij  of,  U.  44) 
niiif  '. 

Tesaliiin,  De  Corporia  Quiiuini  Fahrirft, 
i.  4SA  —  bia  anatomical  diKororieK,  4{iT; 
U.  334,  335- hta  dlwiarei  and  death, 
1.  4SS.    8eo  also  III.  41G. 

VenliDg,  aontoiiilHt,  writliigii  of,  ill.  423. 

Veepucfl,  Amurlfo,  diitcOTuriei!  of,  i.  271. 

Vcttorl,  Peter,  e«litian  of  CVero  bj,  i.  SflU 
—  hia  Oreck  ertidition,  3^2  —  Varia 
Leetianee  of,  ii.  18  —  lluet'a  opitilon  vf^ 

a. 

Vicente,  OU,  diamaa  of,  1.  26(1,  433. 
Vice,  tlDeitK,  OD  DUDilKDiatic;,  Ii.  rrl,  319. 
Virtor   ViteueU,  edition    by    CblUut,  It. 

292. 
Virioris,  Fmnris  ^  ItelectloneK  Tbeologioia 

oC,  U.  176, 180— opluioiu  of,  on  publla 

law,  175. 
Vlctorin  of  Foltre,  1. 106, 120. 
Vklorlu.1,  Petrus,  1.  830;  U.  18, 19,  22. 
Vida  of  CremoDB,  LatlD  poet,  I.  427,  466; 

It.  241  —  Mf  i'oetlca  of,  li.  294. 
Tidal,  Kavmuad,  his  Provencal  i^rammar, 

i.  48,  n'oU  ». 
Vidua  Vidiua,  aoatflmint,  i.  4(38;  fl.  386. 
Vienna,   public    library    at,   1.  449  i    tt. 

347. 
Yiula  ( PranFls  Vicle),  hU  reputation  a<  an 

BlKebraint,  i.  450,  451 ;  ii.  813--inalho- 

matieal  worka  of,  lil.  385 — algebn  aC, 

887. 
Vicuraetu,  dircOTerie*  by,  in  the  knatomy 

of  the  Durree,  It.  330. 
'Vll^r,  or  Vif.'eriiiii,  de  Idlotlsmia,  11.  960. 
Vlirilius  Tapi*ni"ii>,  It.  3(2. 
Vlunoul  Manllle,  or  M.  D'ArgoniM,  IH 

345  :  It.  283, 28*1,  not* '—hit  MilangW 

de  LItltniture,  207. 
Vlfrnola,  on  perspective  by,  II.  821. 
Villodieii  (or  Dvh  Jardltuij,  Madame,  D» 

Tel«  of.  iv.  aOO. 
Tllleeaa,  Manuel  EeteTau  da,  poemJ  of,  IH 

23). 
Viliieni,  otsay  on  the  InBuenes  of  the  fU 

forum  tion,  i.  31*8,  note  *. 
Tillnn,  French  poema  of,  I.  219. 
Vinreiit  da  BeauTnin,  i.  133,  134. 
Vinreut,  St.  Oiegory,  treatlae  on  geouMtij 

of,  UI.  386 
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•  iinlii.  «i.  vn.  415. 

I .,  1.  5S8, 2-29. 
r  I  of  Uw  by,  i».  210. 

ntaiio!   of,   (I.   Ids-,    m. 
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VI... 

VUi. 
VI 1, 

Vl.vil,   Hurolira  i.f,  I.  282,843;  It.  221  — 
/V.mlil  of,  11.204;  i».234  -noufiiiui- 

(i.„>  i,v  ^^l,l,h;,.ll,  I   "111  ■1I.I', •  ii  '^pj — 


*t  ^.►1  —  ilouiuf 


Wa.1ili.>ii..<!»,  (locma  acrrlbati  J  to  Uie,  L  |P . 

WnliliK,  Itiimunl.  Renniui  IhlmlUC,  U 

\\';i...,-    ,...,,-1  ..r   li.   ■-.-     i.    •••i  291- 


Vl-  uNt   to  the  DIogrnpble 

I  ..'31.  mji««, 

Vl-;.  I  ■■  Oiildnt  Of,  Iv,  293. 

Vltelll,  L*>riifliu,  i.  240. 
Tltelli),  tmia^w  ou  optica  of,  i.  129,  US ; 

ii.  321. 
Vjtvti!ii.(,  Vlftor,  tba  African  Mshop,  woilu 

of,  h.  'JM. 
VlUli*  HuruioDii,  de,  tnnttm  by  Q.  Voniui. 

U.a72. 
VltniTliM  on  nrcliitepture,  i.  2ST. 
Vl»ciw,  wxiliug"  of.  i.  .TIT.  .'J74.  :i<.'.  nntr  I 

—  nttnck  on  r '  I  :  is.^  — 
pnH'i'iPtop  to  t\ 

Vlvtiliil,  a.-.lulh...  .tloij 

1.. 
Tl',.  .  Ilur.  lU.  SSI. 

ViK  '  I  ■iioFThtologlfifctiri 

U.  Mt?  —  cuuUX'VLToy  ur,  with  DewivrteB. 

Ul.  U8. 
Volture.  letten.  of.  Hi.  71,  848,  347  — pootry 

or,  23a ;  It.  2S1,  S8S.  nolt. 
TolkElluK,  D«s  Vuril  Kuligloue.,  U.  417  luJ 

T..I.. i.iii.  ai7. 

Vol  2a?;lT.  47  — ft> 

1.  ;  It.  IVj,  128,  846 

—  imtry  ..r,  i.  liurt  ;  It.  230  —  liU 
dramitUo  works,  248,  277  — U^  »^S^<\ 
231. 

Voniiul.  Ihil«h  pncl,  iii.  243. 

VorngliK*,  Jiiuit»  of,  Uoldcn  IjCigend  of, 

Tf I- I  '      .   ■      -irfcal  work"  of,  II. 

It.  10— HUhirta 

1  nnlr '. 

Vojwiiis,    I.s:i;i4',    i:i!.:i;inw    HuJ    PumpUulllB 

Mol*  of.  iT.  ]()  —  AriHfcin  liiis  of,  12. 
VovnsruJ,  i^rlv  wrif'T*  nf,  |.  27l>,  4<H;   ll. 

WO,  .^1 ;  iii.  429  —  KoRlisli  TojRgus  of 

(llwoTi^r)-.  II.  8t2  ;  iv.  345. 
Tulimti.,  tmn^Uliuua  uf,  print<^  at  Ddft 

in  1407,  t.  382. 

Wftfnr,  fvmoTPTntwl,  diwiijelon  on,  bjr  Des- 

■     •  '   -1  i.nM,  111.  03. 

«V.'.  I,  iW. 

ICu'  '.Irctumai  Cnmlirldip 


■  n  tlio  ArrmD 

.  ,     ,  .    . ;  uroof.iii. 

I. 

.  IkTniiM,  nifiMiKiiiuiidim,  I.  lilt 

l...u»i-.    hi.-    I'liim.Ii-!..     initli'r,    l»SI 
'''■     Fluff , 


ii.  y.i:-.. 
211 -h)(. 

Wurliiirton,  l;       .  <; 

Iii.  140 — coiuLiu'ijt.s  uu   .-  , 

8U6  —  miiiirloi  of,  iv.  IJ  ., 

noU  ',  (0.  note  —  bin  I>i   i  ■  i, 

7<l,  o»tt. 

W«miT,  lil<  AlUon'i  KnClAnd,  I.  ST.  fol* ' ; 

H'uxti.ii     ■■•.-•..■     I    ,  ,      ,  ,.f 

Lilt,'  .< 

of,  - 

I...V 

of  i:  ;-.. 

Watson.      .  1     :„ 

W.iv  oi"  till..  iv.jrlU.  iil.y  ••if.  1».  374. 
Wc-Llth.  Sem  on  ttie  cjiiwei  uf,  lU.  tfOt 

It.  203. 
Wcl)l>.  I   I'oetry, 

U.  -  uf  th« 

t*h..|. 
\Vi.ii«r.T,  .|i  I 

Wclliiiir.  11(4' I :  :  libtl  OV 

InlrtlT.  i    1 


—  ua  tiiu  clTect* 


V.'  ■■  .'  -        ■      '•    .  ■  ,„1 

T'ls.^ii,  (ii.  Zf:!. 
Wi.piipr  of  Nurvmburg^  gDomr*.rinHl  mw- 

lyiii)  uf  the  ancii'at*  iv-^tonMl  tiv.  I.  i4H. 
IVutlcv,  tvuturic  by,  on  the  Uu'tluct  of 

anitiintn,  It.  828. 
\Vc'i*sel  of  Oronhiri-n.  t   liK. 
VVV'<f.  Df.    ^i■  '  'I,    htOiM-ki  t)jf, 

1.  UI8,  nt'i'. 
*re«tiniii«ti-'r    •  ■.  taught  In,  I 

34;!,  noir'  t  ll.  r.i- 
Wh'il'-lv,  An'hhiNhnp.  Eliuuiiiit«  of  Imtilt 

of.  m.  40,  nole,  eS),  fuxr,  114,  «'/'»,  12", 

noi'f. 
Wlu't'tuac  of  Wit  by  Ito-onI,  Ii.  312. 
Whil^toDe,   piays  by,   il.  21*1  |    Ul.   SUI), 

291. 
Wlicwell,  Mr.,  nrnmrlw  of,  U.  115,  net'  ' 

—  nn  the  IniliKtlTe  ^i<'nci:d,  HI.  40.  nutt 

—  on  ililiiort,  Uiii  oiathiiniullcliia,   U 
324,  n.)«  '. 

Whifhcot,  (vncts  of.  If.  41,  42. 
Wbistuu,  geologiuU  uiiluloiu  vf.  If  337 
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WSfTUUM. 

WUtOn,  a.  91— bli  Qivek  sad  latta 

1»nm,  4a  —  tnmslatioa  of  HowaU'i 

UitKblnn,  t». 
WUte,  Thoiqu,  or  AlMpi,  netithTalcUn, 

H.  64. 
WUte  Devi],  pUif  of,  IH.  883. 
WU^in,  n^  at,  to  Ciftwiigjii;,  B.  fi(— 

ttt  Lamb^  Articles  bj,  W-^ 
WbitUnghain,  BIblR  of,  U.  1(H. 
Wklilfe,  John,  i.  186. 
Wicquefort's  Ambanador,  It.  210. 
mdmaiutadt'i  New  Testament  in  Bniae, 

U.8S7. 
Wlenu,  Be  PraestlgUg,  li.  101, 103. 
VUkina  on  the  Principles  of  Natural  Rell- 

gioii,  It.  42 — on  a  Philosophical  Lan- 
guage, 122 — on  a  Plurality  of  Worlds, 

280 —his  DiacoTery  of  a  New  World  in 

the  Moon,  a05.    See  iT.  819. 
Wilier  of  Augsbnrg,  the  first  publisher 

of  catalogues  of  new  books,  IL  862, 

itole. 
William  of  Champeanx,  his  school  of  logie 

at  Paris,  i.  87. 
inuiam,  Duke  of  Qnlenne,  Troubadour, 

1.68. 
William  in.,  leign  of;  It.  201, 206, 288. 
Williams,  Dr..  library  of,  ii.  175. 
Willis,  Dr.,  his  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  It. 

889— theory  of,  841. 
Willoughby's  natural  bistoiy,  !1. 828;  ir. 

826. 
\nil8,  alienalfcn  of  properfy  by,  lU.  188. 
Wilson's  Art  of  Logic,  1.  ^:  U.  801— hla 
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